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1 ^ H RiMioloc 1 Na/ion.»Io (I lorrn/) 105 (Aufroclil, 
ridn iitiiK ''an^(rit M-= 105 p 15) Nfip.m-dinfl ilOBliU 
D.itnin 17!S p In. jt 'I rj j) O ; p 15 r, p l(’i.:o ‘Jiiul 
Voi'C niipclrpl ]) Mi is «mhl* Xiickdolo ]) 10S,i — lUi.i 
I'l v'lbrr'imiiipni S(lil((lil<* ILuul'cIinfl, \nllcr FlfiLlilip- 
kdlon, pi'li'pcnllK ho I'lionlnunp (hinli 15kiU\ci‘:ol/iiiip dci 
\ orl ipi‘ 

15 L Loip/ipor S iii'=knlli tnd'ohi ifl 507 (Auficchl, Ka- 
l ilop (1(1 S (loi 1 iu\tr~iritd)ihl / h , p 12()) Nap.ui- 
^rhnfl 55 151 id die 711111 'loil .in dtii H.'inderii /or=:luil 
^iiid D diiiii 175". r,iii7( Ino koirekliiroii iind R.indiinti/cii 
\oii froindri ll.iiid ]i 51 11 — (»0,i<i hfiLkt* in dci \orl.ipo 
inpidoiilcl diiri li rrciki<'-cn cinipoi Zcilon p 721, p lOlis 
j) 10(j« ntid .nil .ScliliiD Linlapo freniih-i Vci'O Giilo 
Ihindsolinfl, wcnn .uicli in nm/ollicileii ofl iinponau 

15 0 Loip/ipor f?.in'kiilliand«cliriR 108 (Aiifieclil ibid ) 
N.'ip.iikcliiifl (lo'-cliricben clw.i 17()0 (na('b Aiificcbl) 
51 Hkid orballon die in don ci-tcii nnd lel7len P-arlion an 
den n.'indcm ^c^•5(^lInn1oR ‘(ind Diiicb Bkld^ 01 Ill'll fcblcii 
]) 102. — 111.'. Aiif p 10, JO, Ilf-, 72,?. 00, ih ‘=111(1 Voisc 
einpoUpt, p 10 IS ciiior in Piakril, j) 71 n und SG.ii Anek- 
dolon p 02,11 (“inc fibci Konip Viki-ani.i Die ll.indsclmn 
‘=lebl \ielfacb M nabo, isl .ibcr ebenso ofl .aucb selbsl.lndig, 
aiicb isl ibr Weil goiinpei Dci Aulor wad B.abbrrda 
(shall B.dlfil.i) genaniil 

1() E Traill} ('.ollege (Cainbiidge) R lor.; (Aiifiecbl, 
Cabal of Ibc S J1 la llie T C, p 10) Bengrillscbrifl 
()1 Blall Nacb Aafrccbl Ende dcs 18 Jabrluiaderls Sieli.'igl 
das D.alain 1G75, das eahsedei aus dei Voilage fibeiaonnnon 
isl odei aaf oinem Veisebon des Scbieibeis beialil, nnn- 
deslens slebl sie an Weil binlei den llandsclaiflcn joaoi 
Zeil /uinck 
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17 W, India Office (London) 2107 = E 4056. Nagarl- 
schrift 110 Blatt Datum 1790 p 2,s und 30,22 Vers 
einlage Schlechte Handschnft 

18 Z Vorlage zweiei Handschnften, die selbst in 
den kleinsten Lueken und leichtesten Verschreibungen uber- 
emstimraen, namlich 

a Tod Mss in the Royal Asiatic Society 92 
Nagarischnft 62 Blatt, nach mdischer Art, also mit 
den breiten Seiten nach unten, geheftet 

b Tod Mss m the Royal Asiatic Society 135 
Nagarisclinft 101 Blatt, Anordnung Avie a Vom 
frhheren Besitzei nach seiner Notiz 1815 em^orben, 
kaum viel fruher geschneben 

Falls eine Unterscheidung n6tig ist, wird a mit Zi, 
b mit Z 2 bezeichnet Zi 1 st sorgfaltiger als Z 2 , setzt z B. 
an Stellen, wo die Vorlage unleserhch war, einige Striche, 
u rdirend Z 2 diese Partien einfach uberspnngt Trotz aller 
Cbereinstiminung kann mcht die eine Handschnft aus dei 
anderen abgeschrieben sein, da sie wieder unabhangig von- 
einander neue Febler und Auslassungen zeigen Z selbst 
wild wohl ca 1800 entstanden sein 

19 N India Office 2320 = E4057 Nilgai Ischrift 
54 Blatt Datum 1823 

20 X India Office 2871 = E4055 Nagarlsclnift 
52 Blatt V''ohl ziemlich gleichzeitig mit N p 38,ir> am 
Rand eine Einlage 

21 V India Office 2688 = E4058 Nagarlschrifl 
75 Blatt, von denen aber die ersten acht verloiengegangcn 
Bind, del Text beginnt deranach eist p 11,7 Zeit wohl 
A\ie bci X Auf p 18,16 sind Verse eingelegt, p 31,9 stelit 
eine interpoliertc Foitselzung einer Anekdote 

22 S Indian Institute (Oxford) 137 (Keith, Catalogue 
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Ih-ihiaiiKl livlx* I'll nil'll 111 ih 1 \iiih' ii'h 11 \ih' il. 
wn 'i--Hhlii'h ' iiiiinl .luf di' in Iniopi \'iih iinU in ii 
n iiul^ihnfl' n — <hn'inr'<n an- iii'h-' In ii Ihlilifilln kt n 
ilu hn rln i \(iln‘h<ii wkIiii. '•'til' n ih i pt planh n \iill- 
'llinii^'ni \ii'<r' ilnj di - 'I'Nh- /ii^inh k'liinin ii — ^ixi.inn 
aiil ihi' luf ih'in Koiiliiinil » ii< uhlnn ii. h hll iliiinh 
Ni I'lJ’) 'h‘i IhhhollK'i i Ihnlh lana in tKlniil (null ilnii 
Kalal"'^ Mill Winlniiil/ uml Knlli. \nl 11 p J'lO r \ is'itl 
III hcii'.Mh'-i-hf'i Silinn anf ‘>J 151. ill .ihpolahll daliol/ihi 
(1=1 nil 1' l/lni Ihili'l Mill laijzlaiul .uw niinvil };opulioiuii 
\ n^iilii'niiip, (he I5il)lnilln'k wfirdc iiiiiinuln nadi .ui'-w.nh 
M'lloihcn, nil Cn-iith dn Cinhli I iiiMU'-ilal'-hihluilliek 
llnddhnp ali-i hla{,M'^ hr ctlimlcn wuidc laiu' lland'-i hull 
nuilicii dt"- Taiiliriklij.'iMka ini 15t=il/ \oii jM irr' Auiol Slnii 
(p 111 Iloih'ls Aiii-xahe), dir> in .Shadnsdiiifl aligofahl I'-l 
uiid daroi nocli die lel/loii \iei Znleii do^ Ijlioiapialiaiidlia 
eiilliaKeii ‘-oil. isl ('Ofrcnwailii' ffn kiii/o Zed iiii/iip.hiplicli 

' Die Clier-,clruiig iliu-ci Pirlic, dio or ikirl zngkiili rcixnoiil 
licht, 1=1 Fo (.ut uie iinlirinn liliar 
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In diesen Handschuften und Drucken haben wu das 
Weik in /wei ziemlicb vonemander abweichenden Gestalten 
iiberkoinmen , danach sind sie oben m zwei Gruppen geteilt 
Die erste da^on die alle Ausgaben bis auf die von Pavie 
und Ilandschnften ausschliefilich sddindischer Herkunft ura- 
fafit, mochte ich die sudindische, die andere, die Pavies 
Druck und Handschriften, die m Nagarl- und Bengall- 
cliarakteren verfertigt smd, enthalt, cbe bengalische Re- 
cension des Bhojaprabandha nennen 

Diese zweite Rezension, anscheinend die verbreiteteie, 
wenigstens nacb dei Anzahl der Handschnften zu schlieben, 
wuide also 1855 von Tb Pavie herausgegeben, und zwar 
in vollkoramen unbrauchbarer Foim Ober die ihni zu 
Gebote stehenden Hilfsmittel macht ei in der Emleitung 
folgende Angaben « Je ne pouvais consulter que deux manu- 
sciits appartenant Tun et 1 autre a la Bibliotheque Imperiale, 
et c’est bien peu quand il s’agit d’un ouvrage dont on 
igiioie le contenu Le premiei de ces manusciits, rapporte 
de I’bide pai SIi D Ochva, est d’une bonne main, paifai- 
tement lisible et assez coiTect, I’autre, provenant de la 
Bibliotheque de iiion illustre et clier niaitre Mr E Burnoul, 
edit au pompon sui feuilles de palmier, en caracteies 
Tamoul-Grantliams, quoique lisible aussi et foR peu fautif, 
pieseiit a la lectuie de grandes difficult^s > p. V spiicht er 
\on den beiden Handschuften als «souvent dissemblables* 
und falirt fort «j’ai essays de coordonner ces deux textes, 
convent il m’a fallu fondre ces deux versions en une seule 
pom eclaiicir les passages douteux, quelque fois je n’ai eu 
pour me guider qu’une seule copie, celle en caracteres 
tamouls» Am Schlub semei Ausgabe hat er dann noch 
einen Anhang angefugt, m dem kleinere Abweichungen der 
Ilandcchrift T notieit werden Dab er auch die Partien, 



in il 111 II II mil '1 /HI \ oifrij-'iiii" Ini. lii"'niuli'i •' krim 
I'lrliin 1 liumi ^i>riilil n nirtimil-. mid dorli imn-rii ''idi 
ihi mf dll I\1 miiin ni ln./'ii'ln ii dii“ ir ^'('Io^:olllll(ll =(1/1 
'.o '-li 111 ]i llfi,* ( iiii>. dll' .illi'rdin'fr' dm ilir nil'-inf’diondc 
iiirpi lid' lid form 1 ]> 'I'l n, — i-. ]i 'W « — n ii=\\ , nnincr 
III Ml 111 II. liio in .ilidi imimn H.mil^dinfli ii doi lipiijr.n- 
li'dnii nc'iii'-mn fdilni w.'diuiid =ii' m dt'ii ^fidmdi'du'H 
)(d(-!iid Mirli.iiidrn =iiid llm mid d.i ('lu.'ilinl cr, diiLi 
I’lrlifin in i’ I'diprli mid nmld odor in .mdiioi fic=l:dt rn 
Inf’ll =ind .ill' r d inn nl ir oflriib.n oinn Koii-Ofinm/. 
dnin nil lmll<' o= fin 'm'-i:o=diln'-=on dab / 11 die l.ingc 
lln 'diluii'^' \on \ij.i\a mid M.il'ij-nnlia, die in allrin \on 
niir henulrlf'ii \irli(lcni dir «ridindi'dion Re7cn=ion felill 
(]i til II — d'l io1, in T g( 't.indon Irdlo la hat oflonli.u 
m =cinci Nug.udi.md'cluift dm \\n wold oliwold ci =oiulci- 
haiciwciso .uidi da\un iimlil ■-piidil nnt dn \on dun 
fri'ilmi /nm Tnl in kannlgnn.iddi n lland'clnifl 1’ ulcidi- 
ti/urni dnifin dn i igi nllidio nindlr' fin cine Ldilion do= 
lllioja]ii.di.md!ia gf"C’hi n imd T nni imlKiihoi hemd/l ohnc 
r= 1)01 doin aimdii’inend geiiiigtn Weil den ei ant die 
ll.ind=dnill logic, fCii m'llig /u li.dlon, daifihci )odo=in.d 
im Aidiang Hedionsdiaft /u gdicn Soniil 'lelU =cinc 
Ximg.die cine gan/ nnwi"en<-dianiidic Veniiengnng hcidoi 
Re/eimiontn dai iind ml kidmdi wcdci Ini die cine nodi 
ffn dm andeic biandibai, 'oweil \\n inchl sichci ‘lagen 
kOnnen, dab ilnn fur dm bclroflcncle P.ailm mn P odci T 
/111 Vei fugling stand Ob ei fciner dei geeignele Idann 
wai, =oldi ein ekleklmclms Veifubieii an/nwciulen. mag 
dalnngcslelll sein, bci den eislen 14 Seilen seines Tc\lcs, 
w'o w’li in del Lage snul, seine fi filmic KolLrlion von P 
dancben /n Icgcn, /eigl uns dm Vcigleichung seinei 
beiden Aibeilcn, wm unglucklicli oi oR m dci Wald scinci 
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Lesarl odei vielleiclil m der AnbringuDg- emer Konjektur 
irar. 

Die Festselzung der =udmdi=chen Piezension macM 
Sfbiviengkeiten* denn es Ist aafi'aUend daS Herausgeber 
m Kalkutta und Benares denen Handschnften der anderen 
Fassnng dock offeiibar leickter zugangkcii Traren gerade 
zu ihr gegnifen habea. Die Drucke stimmen, von klemen 
‘Wortabvreichangen abgesehen ToUstandig uberein. Dmen 
stehen Pi and C ufaeraU nahe T anch so'n'at e= erkeimbar 
ist A enimert anf p 1 — 9^ vieifach an die bengalische 
Piezension. ohne allerdmgs mit ihr je ubereiDzustinimen; die 
Handscbnfl steht m diesea TeDen m der 3fitte zvnscben 
beiden Testen m den ubngen folgi sie Pi and C. H bring! 
auf p 1 so ziembcb dasselbe vne die Dmcke kiirzt aber 
ira folgenden die Prosastellen uberall sebr stark- besonders 
v*o es sicb um Scbildenmgen des Auitretens von Personen 
bandelt • erst ungefabr von p 16 an lenkt ancb sie in die 
Babn dex ubngen ein Allen Handscbnflen febli p 75 - 
bis 7^1 .s also von einigen kleineren Anekdoten abgesehen 
die Scbilderung von Bhojas Krankbeit. Ob bier aber- 
glaubisdie -ilobve mitsp’elen die ans emem groSen TeD 
der HandscbnAen von dem vnr dann znidlbg all ein Ver- 
treter batten, diese Beschreibnng ausscblob vrie ahnbch 
der Verfasser der bengali=chen Rezension m der Siib- 
scnptio sagl amfj!,gn]amift Irit'J rOjiio hltojasg'lva.^nna^aiaaija- 
na oder ob es nocb eine dritte Eearbeitnng 

gibt. die m der Anordnung der Erz^ungen und Verse 
der siidindiscben vollstandig gleicb sicb -^on ibr nnr durcb 
kleine Ab*veicbungen und das obige Plus an Anekdoten 
onterscheidet. kann auf Grand der in Europa vorhandenen 

D-” Trn Parab "-'e -inin?a In AbH/xjn’L 
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llandscluiflen nichl vollkommen klaigoslelll wcrden Dio 
gioBore Walnsclieinlichkeit spnchl abei doch dafui, daS 
der Tclugute\t, dei fiiilieste der erschienenen, von den 
andeien Heiansgebein untei gelegentlicbem Yergleich init 
Handscbiiflcn einfach nacbgedruckt wurde Doch selbst 
wenn war so init Reclil alles, was fridier der erslen Giuppe 
nigeteilt wiude, als Einheit fassen duifen, ist das in Euiopa 
Yorhandene iMalerial zu einer kiiliscben Bearbeitung dei 
sudmdischen Rezension Mel zu genng 


n. Inhalt und Sprache. 


Ubei das Veihaltnis der beiden Rezensionen iTifat sicli 
nicht Mel sagen Im Inhalt sind sie fast gleich, auch iin 
Ausdiuck liaben sie, nainentlich im eisten Ted, dem 
bhojarajyru aptipi abandliah , nianclie Dbei einstimmungen 
Iinmerhin finden sich einige Anekdoten jeweils nui in einei 
A on ihnen So hat die sudindisclie Fassnng allein die 
Szene zwisclien Killidusa und Bhoja nut den Veisen tibei 
die Macht dei Liebe p lG,c — 17,3, das Abwagen von Ge- 
dichten Kalidasas und BhavabhQtis im Tempel dei Duiga 
p 44,23 — 45,515^ und ein grofies Stuck (jj 05,25 — 70,2i), das 
die Stioplien des Koiiigs und Kalidasas ubei die cainaia- 
girdiiuT, die wundeibare Eiiettung des ins Feuei gefallenen 
Kindes, zwei Ratselaufgaben Bhojas nut Losungen von 
Bhavablitlb und Kalidasa, die Gescluchte einei unbeuen 
Frau, die Veise ubei das Ballspiel, das xVuftieteu Sivasai- 


’ Der Vers aho me saubhugjani slelil Irotzdem in der bengaliseheu 
Rezension, und die ganze Erzalilung sclieint nui als Erklarung des dann 
Toikommenden Ausdiiicks titlSyain&t ojiya erfunden zu seiii 
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sainmenblellung clei Veise des Bhojapialjandha sich deul- 
licli crgeben •\\iid, dafs die poetischen Eintrage, die der 
Schalzmeister fiber die a oni KGnig gesclienkleii Belolinungen 
ins Dbarmapallia maclile, in der sfidmdisclien Fassung fast 
ganz feblen, \\."dnend wiedeinm die bengabsche Rezension 
die allzu pbantaslischen Eizrdilungen, wie die Rettung des 
Kindes ans dem Feuei (p GG Paiab) und die Heiliing des 
kianken Blioja durcb die Afavins, anscheinend mit be- 
slinimter Absiclit, fibeigelit, chaiakleiistiscli ist dafur aucb, 
dab bei Gelegeiibeil dei Aiiffmdiing A'on Hanumants Veis 
in del sudindisclien Rezension (p 71) Kalidasa die nchtige 
Erganzung ion sellist findet, die dann duicb Nacbforschung 
an del Fundstelle des eisten Sluckes bestfiligt wild, wain end 
in del bengalisclien (p 121) die Hofdicbtei des KOnigs sicli 
in Veimutungen eigelien, die sicb dann duich die Untei- 
sucbung des unter dem Meeiesspiegel gelegenen Sivatempels 
als falscli hei ausstellen Doch sind diese beiden Falle die 
emzigeii, wo ein prin/ipiellei Untei seined zwischen den 
beiden Fassungen fui inich erkennbar ist 

Auffallend ist, dab wedei die eine nocb die andeie 
Rezension etwas, was wii fui einen Avesentliclien Teil einei 
Biogiapliie balten wuiden, namlicli einen Bencht ubei den 
Tod des Konigs, bietet Die Subsciiplio dei bengalisclien 
begiundet das mit den Woiten amangalamiti hiva lajno 
hhojasynvasanasamayapadyani na hlJiitani, was Aveitei 
doit steht — halidasasya ca icf,yCdiastcna inaianam jagad- 
gailiitamih htin ndha liUntam \ 2}avalotsrstetgadi inolv?am 
na lahhate lante ityadi tatha ya'^ca IMidasamai anam hhuvi 
ntScihaya hliojah sa eva Lila hhavapadasga hoddha ityadi 
jagatpi asiddha lathii natia hlliita | tatha ca tajnah siibho- 
jasya yathauntdm padyant lj)ttv)itam hkhtani — , ist mir 
in semen Anspielungen auf andeie Erzillilungen miklai 
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In stilislischer Beziehung scheint die sudindisdie Re- 
cension sorgfaltigei zu =ein, selten vergifit sie em tti nach 
direkter Rede, das in der bengalischen fast unmer fehlL 
Hmter die Geschichte des Auflretens des Yogin rni ersten 
Tell (p 9,20 Parab, p IS.n Pane) setct die bengalisclie 
Fassung die Worte yogma hhojaJaanfn o jtitiah, wShrend 
die sudindische ebenso 'o le mit freraden Zutaten versehene 
Handschriften der andeni, diese selben Worte durch den 
Zusatz ih p)ailia ca samdblint oder ahnbch verstandhch 
machen w ill Dieses Bestreben, das Erz5blte klarer zu ge- 
stalten, ist mehrmals erkennbar, hilft abei -u'emg Weder 
die=ei Abschnitt (Parab p 8,21 ff Pane p 12,iff) in dem 
die Beziehungen, m denen BuddhisSgara, Vatsaraja und 
der Kapalika stehen, ziemlich ratselhaft sind, noch z B 
Krdidasas Belehrung uber Bhojas Verhalten gegenuber 
'iaiikara (p 15 Parab, p 23 Pane), noch irgendem andeies 
Stuck das in der liengalischen Form Schwiengkeiten be- 
leitet empfangt in der sudindischen Bearbeitung melir 
Licht. so dafi icli schon daraus schlieben mochte die 
bengalisthe Rezension babe dann die Art des Onginals 
bessei bewahrt, ivalirend die sudmdische es durch Intei- 
polationen verbessem wollte Ernes ist mindestens un- 
bestieitbar, dafi die bengalische Fassung in den Verseii, 
die doch das Wesenthclie an dem ganzen Werk sind, 
meistens viel bessere Lesarten bietet als die sudmdische, 
\on der man m diesem Punkt trotz der geringen Anzahl 
der Handschriften -s^ohl ein getreues Bild bekommt, da in 
den Strophen die Ab\s eicbungen aller Yertreter unserer 
ersten Gruppe sehr germg smd Z B 

V 35 (40)^ lauten die Schluhzeilen m der bengalischen 
Fassung. 

’ Eine freiElchende Zahl bei Versangaben bezieht sjch im foJgenden 
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;)) ihini tint)riin]>i IrlopaJ iti nh 
}]in1<i!i paxiw \ an at)in mh alimiti, 

\\n inir it a ^ na 7ir col/cn i-l, datiiil man omen piilcn 
'^inn 1 h 1 uidiokmninl Du' ^udindi'-clic Pio/cn'^ion tdiroil)! 

lU paiam jHni uiid will ni-t lioincnd '-o oino llo7ioliung 
ffir ;i(T = wie findon 

\ 1'^ ('ll) 1 uilot 111 del hcnfralicclicn Form 

(hill put)})! /(? jii/ciT tfd^o } (il'^iiaiiHipCili I/at] 
luanh patital m/n pi iiaxiliLii/i ltd /iiiih |1 
Pa dtp If ill \or^'cId. anf wa^ “^oll man aclden*-' Auf den 
llnlnn coll man adilcn. da cr mild \cipoId new Dio sfid- 
mdi'clie III /eii'icn ndcipolioil ffii api/li i/at apntaiat, wac 
‘•eln ^ildodd m den Zucammonhanp pa(it 

\ "id (()7) hopmnl in dor cOdmdicclirn Fa'snnp 

etc //i' (ittmili paultijei <iantoj)i na tc pinlfisaiiuli/rtuti 
i/at n-w 

wopogen die l)enpali«( lie mil etciia e/itiu'ih cmcol/l dadmeh 
wordtn dome Vor/npo, ohw old sie \orlianden meld oflenbai 
\ (il (7J) m dcr bengalicclien Rcrension 

iiqatiitioinajiu) iiCniiim pen nunamatha qacchatum \ 
iiadi/adinaiii nit inmqhatfo gJiatauum iadiitliO'^a) ah || 
Sinn Dac inuCi om ccldccldcr Teicli sem, an dem nicht 
colcb cm Gcdrangc lieircchl, dab die rorlgelienden imd neu 
kommonden AN ascorlioler mil ilireii Krugen anemandor 
sloricn Die siidindisclie macid durcli ilnon Sclilufa tnt‘iaio 
nil am das Ganre unaerslandlicli 

Alain ergleiclie foinci A’^ 71 (70) m doi boiigalisclionFoim 
dattn trna laiddn/ah pithnl ^alaJdpi la}iala‘inm- 
panifi I 

iiiiincr .ml ilio liciipali'sclio, eine cinpeklammorlc auf die sfldiiuli'iclic 
Bczcn'iion 

' hi lolilt ill klA, wil'd nber diircli das Moliaim gefordcrl 
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divyaithalavyaiacanastamam yo vtjdno.li 1| 
iind ]ii der sudindisclien, die in der zweiten Zeile mil ihvtjom 
sulnvyat acanom ^tamavi (II und die Drnckc Iramam) ca be- 
ginnt 

V 8b (90) laulet die eisle Zcile in der bengalisclien 
Fas^ng 

hataratpu) uhnt a patusam halalidlakavaJayacano- 
lacawli 1 

'Welches von beiden, o Siva, ist sehlimtner (eig grob), Gift 
li inken Oder beLleln mussen’, was im Ausdruck viel slraffer 
1 st als das sudindischc 

hattt hat a putuhata parwiumkva halCiluilaphalguyoF. 

V. 101 (11^) laulet in der bengalischen Re/ension 
iiahi tlanamdhayi hnddhit yatnhlat am (jahde vacoh ( 
talam ioyantdherdt adtm yasimtfe na vainavi^ 
'Nichl bcgreifl dei (kleine) Vei stand eines Sauglings ein 
liefesAVort; cm (kleiner) Rohrslengel m unsclit ja auch nichl 
don (liefen) Grand des Meeies zu sohen ’ Die sudindischc 
hat ohnc sonslige Abwcichungen stall zs/e adi 

V 147 (103) vergleichl Bana die Dichter, die Bhojas 
Gcfolgc bilden, mil Hunden 

gthc grhe Lm hJiasatiO ivattc 
hhaianti hJmpalaiifthasifMgnh j 
hha<tana ein sellenes, bis jel/l in der Lileratur nichl belegles 
Wort (s union S 17), i\ird in der sudindischen Fassung 
(lurch mu&(dM 'Mucken’ ersetzt, was schlecht m den Zu- 
sainmenhang paht 

V 149 (104) schildeit ein Dichter Benares als die Sladl 
tartaie gait a sn von’i Irpnvi ';adhyn<aUimali 

'uo diese Dichlkunst sich aufhalt als eine Schere zum 
Slnl/en des Banines dor Dummheir Die sudindische Re- 
cension he>l 111 del /wfilcn Ilfdfle liprniTitllaMlhmah 
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{isicrcnd fur nddh^tia 'schaudcrnd'. cf.Tawney 
Ohcrs ^ Mciutuugas Prabandhacintamani, p 42, 
Amu 2. 

lalpaihumv/dam, Denom V 205, p 70 
liciiliia = liciiltii 'Kiachzcn' {piakutisiciend?), 
V 277 (2G8), p 107 

)(i<Jajf)aii 'dor Moud’, cf V 156, p 56 

donom . V. 213 (213), p 82 
dhiDtita 'boslohlon' (7U dlinila gohoiig)? Odci, was 
nach dcm Zusnmmonhang ebci 7U orwailcn, 
nut dhi}>, (Vaa) \ei\vandl‘^ p G 
pntialala 'koslbavei Slofl’, V. 112 (126) p 36; 

p 77, p 70 und p 101 m Piosa 
piutiiDuiaiifiiin .1 plui impel pass, donom jiai- 
i/iina 'Sallol' 

pi mil pan panpUam, V 262 (258), p 102. 
hiimhiDainli 'Zoinnif’, p 7 vmd 51 (docb isl liior 
die BedenUmg imsicbov) 

mulahhhffta — uittlahia 'goscblossen' (^onl Augc 
gosagl) V 288 (276), p 112 
•^aiiia Siioder 7um Bcwiiralsein gekommen' (nacli 
emer Olininaclil), p 10 

111 nciici BcdeiiUmg ciscbemcn folgcndo Woilc 

ahanhhttLa im Sum ion nhaml}ti 'Dunkel', p. 2 
imd 07 

iipiri im Sum ion apujmi 'Enllassimg', p 42 

Mas Wegiiclimon, Enlfoinon', V 15 (40) 

p tl 

mldiilnua 'Raiib' p 105 
Itntiiilni 'Kunsller, p 17 

cinlii 'Slroifon, Band, das mu ibo Slirn gologt 
wild' <.r Clin, p 14 
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Imnln 'fcung \nnTiercn, V IHl (200) p 73 uiul 
\ 282 11 100 

vitiilrla 'liclcMclipl, miQhanclcll p 01 
trilam 'dcr Vcr^ , p 120 

xmjKirUiiani 'Wodiscl, \ cr.'indcrunp , in vr^aiaj]>'' 
'\ orklcuhinp 

Zwai dunli Grainmatikor oder Lc\ikopraplicn eiludlcii, 
aboi m dci Liloralnr niclil bclcgl waien In'; lel?! folgendo 
Woi le 

jiqawicri 'das \crlangcn 7ii gelicn’, p 100 
dns 'gelicn, Optal V 271 p lOi, Pail 

Necess dfl’H/am, ji 100 
hhacaua 'llund’, V 147 (IGl) p 33 
Folgende Bcdeulungcn bekannlei Woile waren nocli 
nicbl bolcgl 

vtadlitili 'Blfilonslaub , V 255 (233) p 00 
ladhd 'Scln\ legorlochlei , V 257 (255) p 100 
"i 'sicb ausbreilcnd’, \on einem Srinflcndaeb 

gesagl, V 201 (257) p 101 
iaiiha 'Slier' in mhianho, V 257 (2GG) p 107 


m Die Verse des Bhojaprabandha. 

Um eine elwaige Verwerlung der im Bhojaprabandba 
enUialtenen Veise 7U erleiclilem, werden due Anfaiige im 
folgenden, nach Autoren geordnet, 7usammengeslellt, 7u- 
gleicli unler Beifugung der Slellen, wo ich den Vei’s nodi 
gefiinden babe Ein Ver7eicbnis der Abkurzungen, die liici 
Veruendung fanden, slebt am Scbbisse 

Ziieist konimen die Veise, die beslinimlen Auloien 7U- 
gescbiieben sind 

Os ter, Die Rcicnsloucn des BhoJapraLandha 2 
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Die Asiins 

a’^TidinmllittSfc (322) 

K(ihd/isa 


of/Ziofi/a'' 130(144) Vet, 48 is 
Bo 79 au5 Subh *■ 
adfttiomiiufjsam IIS (132). 
fidjia dharii (326 — 7) stimmt 
im zireiten Teil des 
ersten Verses 7uridauila 
sarasicrit imt Munjas 
Grabschnfl Mer 63 Taw 
35 uberem 

adhniasya 7nadhwi° 75(88) 
ajiintga^Cttat)-^ 289 (277) 
abaUstt vihlsi'^ (294) 
nmlhojamambJioja° 290 (278). 
aUidalsonipsla 288 (276) 
arne7.aH!(rfir° 127(140) siehe 
auch den Vater des Go- 
vmda (p 29) 

aho 7}?e i^auhhaggam 255(253) 
Peterson, Second Report 
p 62 aus Hararali (cf. 
Aufreciit, ZD2IG 39 sii) 
vro es auch EiUdasa ru- 
geschneben Offenbaraus 
dcmBhojaprabandba ent- 
lehnt. 

uparnra! larfaujo 70 (78) 


upaiindiiifapo 272 
esa dJiSraidra^ 254 (250) 
JMcaiharfitluca^ (290) 
laiimaiiriva (301) 
hm paiirnsam 137 (153). 
cctoblmvaicfipalad (81) 
jagah udiiametat° 274 (265). 
jambnp)hal{im (295). 
daftd iom laitblipah 71 (79) 
7iihjam te p}iala° 287 
Jiiralsire grliUvu (S3). Haeb 
p 484 T Eal 2 uge- 
scbneben 

payodharcdco oP (299). auch 
Samg. 3927 (Aufrecht, 
ZDMG 27.16) ihm zuge- 
schneben 

prapya piajnBna^ 120 (134) 
haliiimmalpasuraiiCm 131 
(145) Vail 2742 S2nig 
1326, Pane I v 331. Bo 
4425 

viaharaja irmaif (82); Haeb 
483 eEahdasazugewiesen 
daher Bo 4771 
mcrau inandara^ 285 (275) 


’ ^^o nicbls Be^ondere= bemertl isl, ist dcr bclretTende Ye-s 
anciTia Oberliefert 
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yam mpo 12Ci (130) dcm Bliarlrlian /uge- 

yfi<:i/ri‘:li <!atinlra 121 (1 ij) ‘:clincben(V.iirag}abal.ika 
Vail 2002, PafK 1 \ 332. 23, cd Telang) 

Bo Olio ita 00(77) 

rrijalhi'-rir {Ml) S.'inig 50S sanncra (hr (307), sjiab- 

/o/.'Jiiii/itdd" 203 (2‘)0), Vail hafle Brg.'mrung \on Pu- 

2003.111011} in, Sariig 3(i1-l ninisrilien Vail 2302 

und Alanikaialil.ika (Aiif- '>nlaii(hi{at/(im ISl (101) 
rechl, ZDiMG 30, 300) <;ulaich saMa" 72 (80) 
K.'didasa licigelcgl suoiil int/iali {"^02), Siih p 03 

lulaqdhr siimulhc (303) ‘^latgiidgopcihi" (8.3) 

VKhadrOiasil.hCiwaiir (8i) siuniam maiidala'’ (252), 

1 ipulaJirdatjatli 2S{j V.all 532 8aing 3002 

Katiiclhu a 

apnnryam (Ihanicr^ }\q\ 15, r., lajandauicatlf {MQ) 

Taw 11 anon} in. Vail <;anaj/ia ih (312) 

2455 deni Ainrladalla mnwhi •satia'’ (313), Vail 
gegebon 2452, 8arng 1221, Bu 

j (Tjaii/.aHa/.a" (31 1), Bo 5738, 0023 

siebc auch 'Anonyme 
Verse’, p 30 

JO r(faca)i(?) a 

i/ia 7nvasah In K^emendras Sarug 00 (Aufiecbt ZD 

Aiicilyillainkara(AuIrechl, 1\IG 27, ib) demKilcP 7n- 

ZDM6 39,3oo) Krdidasa gewesen 

7ugescbiiebon jiiapafe jatu 107 (120) 

itpalhogalalaranam siebe nn dhaimio'pyadana^ 103 (110), 
ler Bhoja Vail 4^80 

lanlauam nayana° (123) Jia/a stawimdhayi 101 (114) 
cjiiiiami7i(hilcJiham 102(115), snclhamayclmva 100(119) 

Vail GO dem Gandaka, 


2 '* 
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Gopdla 

fiamitc hhoja 213(213) he puthoda 214(214) 

Goiinda 

apragoIbJtasrja 43 (4S) pamhte cana 49 (54) Vet 

jiiitavi iadapj 51 (56) 59,27 

dche judim 48 (53) p) asudo msphalo 42 (47), Vail 

mmesamcdraP 50 (55) B6 2785, Sariig 1369, Bo 
3732 aus dem ilah 4285 aus dem Mah 

Jayadeia 

(In der sQdmdischen Rezension Devajava genannt) 
cliannam sainya° 275(266) no cam cmamn 277(268) 

Tandula 

lariate yaUa 149(164) 

Damodara 

nsmad) ipxinam^ 196 sumaccandana^ 221 (220). 

Dhanapala 

xipaiopj h 194, Mer. 93, Taw 55 demselben gegeben 

Bana 

atiddagxmupi 247 (240. dem duudxyanoloF sielie unter 
Sambbavazugeschneben) Slagba 

Nacb Sarng 145, Sah. panclnnnastado siehe imter 
512 dem Subandliu ge- Harlta. 

bong, steht der Vers hhojak hfdrmd” 128 (141) 
m dessen Vasavadatta mCdangmiia 266 (261). 

Eml V 11 yacchnnjdlamapx 89 (102), 

haia) atpurahara 86 (99) Vail 518, PaQc II v 71, 

draidryasya 87 (100) Bo .5021. 

Nach 8'inig 309 \on snr« snlhmnm 88(101) 
Vi'=nU'annan (Pafic U Inrinfim 147 (163). 

V 159) 



m /t 1 ' -1 

1, ) l^'l 1 J'lU (J'i<,) 

/ ' <1? 7 -r J*. ! 

till 1 U 1)1 (I (J*l I ) 

' f ii I 1 ! i' If , J 1 1 !M ji 

1 iilitd , li'i’iU ( J67) 

■ nil 1 

i/, -I J*.J (JIS) 

, ;(<<'/ 1 /<" I) 2 5'* |2'l ' J 

Mu^i 

Hill 

1 1'^ nil /’/ i"U <)l JKi (JI *>) 

lUnOl uuihi 

li!i<i"it tin 'i, ( ;i ''1 

Jilldjd 

iiji in ’> till niti,' 7*1 (''*<) 

(/ii/iifiiniii'ii 1 105(1 17), 

dinhlidiJIiih '^(hnhiiiui Jli(*.ll, 

\ ill 1707 In (liT ‘■uil- 

\ ill ll'ij, iiiif’ I I'l 

iimImIm n 111 /t n^-ion iloni 

111. '.r. 

Ki 111 11 .mill a "iliuii^'' 

n't (ijiluf'iiii (15 1), 116 7J'l 

//l/ilMl lllllllllli I'lJ 

.in'- tl( Ml \ ikl 

/iiiiiifim iiuitiit-^aiii *)‘l (IIJ) 

m ri]i'iiilri(>itiiiit IJJ (l.K)) 

In iloi ‘-rulindi'-dipn Uo- 

'll iini)iui!i It" 7H (01), \ ,ill 

/fn‘'ion fri'liriil doi /woilc 

71 1, .''iiiMfr ilfiS, 116 

Vt‘ 1 ^ Kiilidfi^-a 

817 

Jiihthisa IttJn" 111(1.70} 



J rodhnm ma Ih)u (1S9) 

/.cfl fj05) HD j> 

13 T 32 

gacJ'hn^a’^fi'^liafo 142 (15&) 
Vail 3507 (das letzte 
Wort liarr nicht lave). 
(VmoiiahliogaP 54 (61) Vail 
473 dem Vararuci ge- 
geben 

dhamjnm hhr' 144(160) 
dhuianh dharir' 188. 
mrnradgraii 203 (203) Xach 
8anig 146 (Aufrecht 
ZD4IG 27, von Bhava- 
bbQti. Bo 3745 
pxijijate prahhuhlnh 60 (68) 
prujah prajcainv 57 (64) Bo 
4346 aos Subb Suk p 
23.- 

hiamunafi saidi (58) 
Diolaijcnd) a vasjjfha'' 170 
mandhatn sn hxah'i 33 (38), 
Vet p 59'’ Bo 4831 aus 
Subh 8amg. 4002 (Auf- 
reclil ZDMG 27 ’■s) 21un 
jaw praU hJiojarOjfi<^ga 
fillafi ehenso Mer 58 


Ta^v, 32 ihm zuge=chrie- 
beru 

yaddadati yada'^nnh 56 (63) 
Vail 3283. Bo 5262 
yahsarrinpamapa'Zl^fi vSamg 
SOO ihm belgelegt (Auf- 
recht ZDMG. 27, c’) 
rume prairajaxxatn 23 (28) 
Pafic V T, 68 Bo, 5782 
lal^oim maJidlaver^ 55 (62) 
lalpmlansftdjha'^ 24 (2'^). 
tadanatpadayiiynp (291) 
vilafafavyanf 25 (30) 
iipro'px yo Vhaveft'-’ 66 (74) 
srotd ymrmiva 91 (104) 
samgraJmlaparah (65) 3Ier 
140, Tavr 84. Bo 6676 
aus Subh 

S'mctiifya samcmiya 77 (90) 
In der 3 Zelle U.^oritlnra 
maiayah lacrtiam uber- 
einstrmmend mit Vail 
2138 

'>>dahhlh punc^a 52 (57) Vail. 
2S3S Samg 1 360 Pafic. 
11.1^3 m.<-. 3Iah Ram , Bo 
7131. 


^lnyr<ra 

npr‘^n-fn nnrah 183 (193) ie randyu<^c 108 (121) Vail 
I\nfO'{ udya' 238(235) 1 iO 

hi i'lhh'l Jin ca 184(194) 



n ,„h \uh 

\ ill *'! ■ uinl J* III),. *'71 

\(i!i Ifi ti) iv.tnu HI ( \tif- 
i.ilil /ItM(. J7 ) j;.. 

7 

.IAi'/Zhi 

'ir.'/.ii ii<( nih r>' 1 

\ ill 11 ‘•0 UK'Ill III. I" I 
'' ini;' ‘<17 (\iifri(l)l 
J7, :), M< 1 ''!> 

'1 IV 'tO \(tii M i>'li I 
(I'lii'-i/ii j til Klin' i!'l2 (JM)) 

inif' 77A Ijt'i loyt 
.mniiMii 

J iniutdiu (ininii(i]i J'll (^7M) 

\ (III \ ill Jl''^' S.iiiifr 
17i!1 (\iifi((Iil ZDMC 
27,13), .Aid S(i, 'l.iu 70 


1 (11(1 

I </ IIIIOI//l.'f 117 (12'l) 
Ihi ‘■uiiiml 10/ ‘■(linilil 
I - ill III 11 mi' ‘■\.ir i /II 

\ ill I 71 ill III H IM'jMIjll t 


iliiii l>i 4 ■ 1( [.'I Xu*- ''l‘•ll- 
jl ll.l\ Kill. I \l 
till iilri/i'iutihL'' J'll (J''J), iliiii 

.null Mill Mi'l ''7, 'I'.IW 

71 "I Ill'll \1- \ ‘10 

(10 Uniili'i l!.in.iV.\,iiii( 11 
ii'i lilii/.^it iliiiliJii/ '( J‘l7, iUicli 
iiiK'li .Ml 1 S7, T.iw 71 

Mill iliin 

iKijiiia niijdtu J'K) (J'^^'t), 
.inch Mill Aid s7, 'J',n\ 

71 iliiii /tiKt“-cIitioIicii 
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MagliacJa 

Kild) Cmhhoje 233 (230) Vail 2502, Mer 15,7, Taw 12 
anonym, nach Saduklikaniamrta (Aufreclit ZDMG 80 , 375 ) 
von Hancandia 


Mncuhinda 

asanyuianti 210(210) nach Vail 2478 von Jaya- 

tvadyasojaladJmi 209 (209), vardhana 

Miifija 


aUdcdi<ini>ja° 11 ( 10 ) 
a2mmrtnam 13 (12) 

Bo 400 aus emer Spruch- 
sammlung 

njdidlam dwantum 17 (16) 
Vail. 2720 Bo 479 aus 
Viler 

asayaya liafhenana 10 (9) 
ftdnnasya p) adciP 12 (1 1) Bo 
938 a d Hit 

(lam hanyunna 8 8anlg 
1386 unter dem Namen 
Vifnusannan (Pafle I \ 
206 cf Aufrecht ZDJIG 
27,87) fcuk p 199,6 Bo 
1349 a d l\lali 
jCdamdham na yah 15 (14) 
Paiic I \ 233, 364, 

III V. 3 B5 2380 


iamndnydni 7 (7), Pafic V 
V 26 B6 2533 
na svalpasya hie 14 (13) 
Paflc Iv 19 B6 3506 a 
Vikt. 

ajhagiipiaia) 7) asya 16(15), 
Vail 2744, Sanig 1325 
8uk 138,1* B5 4210 
medaram jnfaram 3 (3) 
mcdeia talsah 5(5) Vail 
3445, B6 4807 aus Vikr 
)rija iudo’pn Sarug 1386 
Pane I V 83, B5 5754 
lohliah pyah^liR 1 (1) 
hhliatlrodhah 2 (2) 
'>a>7)amra]}ol^asya 9 (10) 
Vail 2801 

siamyidcte yo na (27) 


Baje7id)a 

laidiam na 116(130) Die sudindisdie Rezension hat stall 
>rijend>alniih prnha rujendram Invih [sc Ranie''\ arah j 
p) aha 
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VhiQlavi 

(nur m der sfidindischeu Rezension) 
ta)lait/ala)ana° 266 (261) siehe unter den anonymen Veisen 

Vilasavah 

(qn fiitliiiflni 141(157) Vail, tadcvasija paiain 132(146) 
2661 Sarng 313 miii asvajana° 14^ (IBG) Vall 

upastlntc viplava 139 (155). 2688 Saiiig 1438, B6. 

clcna mjahamsena 136 (152) 4862 

Vilocana 

nijampi, gajan 152 (167) 

Vi^vavasn 

(in der sOdmdischen Rezension anoiijm) 
phalam sveccha° 279 (270) Kr§namiBia’s Prabodhacandio- 
daya IV v 19 Bo 4368 

Vtsnulavi 

ctCiSU ha ia)um° 204(204) 101, Taw 61 von Dha- 

dluVddJnsa 202 (202) HD napala 

p. 1 1 V 9 Nach Jler somanatliena 205 (205) 

S'ahnita 

tisaiam latma" 96(109) an /« 93 (106) Vall' 

luncidvcdamayam 94(107) 2977 

niatanam maugaJavi Gl {llO] va)at}asq)im'’ 95(108) 

S' anhara 

ijaiha gatha hhojagaSo (76) 

S'dlaJga 

aiguddhria lasumati 218 (217) Nach Mer. 95, Taw 57 
\ Dhanapdla 

S’amlJtavadcva 

•aiditngumipi siehe BSna amodaii marnio 242 (239) 

Vall 823 
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S'liasatman 


aiulc (300) 


l» afOpahJiliija 185(195) 


S uladcia 


SUa 


Dcr Bhojaprabandlia enlhall ^on ilii lolgende Strophen, die 
\on Piscliel im FesfgiuB an 0 v Bohtlingk (Slull- 
gait 18SS), p 92 ff, behandelt smd 
ahhutpivga 268(263) iqndahrda>/ahJngoggc Sif {^1) 

liihlli lim naht 182(192) vndlaiiralasf' 267 (262) 
lisalayroii Lidah 206 (206) stoafaga umiias^ 302(289) 
Siehe aucli Somanallia hafa daiicna 117 (131) 
do^amain gunaiati 119(133) 


Simanta 

dhrnotdra iiai° 158(173) libal 27 Bo 6012 aiis 

vahatt hhuianaP 207 (207) Subb 
Bhartrhari ed Parab Nl- 


Somauatha 

nur sildindisch, siclic unler Sllil 

Jmasnasi 304 (306) Sarug 4005 IlM p 162, HD p 
30 V 31 


Hariiarman 

alhaudadhrta° Vail 764 schieibl es Valiniki 

2504 als Aulor PralaSa- zu, bei Sarbg 883 ist es 
varsasRnorda) ianlgasga anonjTii 

tidgavar)ia° 278 (269) Vail 

Hu) ita 

paricchmiasiado 248 (244) In dei sudmdischen Rezension 
■son Bana 



— 2S — 

Daran anzuschbefeen sind die Verse, die auf zwei oder 
mehrere Personen ^e^lelR smd 

Blioja nnd cm Mimsto 

(qmda)thc dhanam 189(198) Dieselbe Erzalilung Mer 64, 
Taw 36, der Vers anonyni aucb bei Bo 958 (aus Mann, 
illab etc ) 

Bhoja nnd Etnlrccher 

cctohai a yiaatayak 191 (200) gleicben Personen wie 

Sarbg. 4130 Vall 3318 BallSla, Vail 1978 Konig 

gibt die Gescbicbte unter Har?a und emen Em- 

Vikramas Namen brecher Sab p 514 ano- 

l/adetaccandrantai-° 239 (236) njan Mer 67, Taw 38 

Sarug 563 nennt die ivie bier 

Bhoja %(nd etn Madchen 
lilt tiam pidn 173 (182) 

Bhoja und ein Brahnane 

htjanmcdram jalam 176 (185) Sarug 561 mil kuizem Re- 
ferat uber unsere Gescbicbte, B6 7501 aus Subh , Auf- 
recbt ZDMG 25, 457 aus Sarasvatlkanthabbarana, 
Mer 66, Taw 37/8, uberall dieselbe Erzahlung 

Bhoja, Bilna, Mahcsiata, Kdhdfisa 
parquitaii 145 (101) fcarbg 3588 

Bhoja und Bhanapcda 

lim haranam nu 195 Mer 92, Taw. 55 ebenso 
Bhoja und Bmlata 

n'ljannahhyudaijo stu 67 (75) Sarug 1258 gibl es ganz 
Sankara (Aufrecbt ZDMG 27, 90) Haeb p 483 dem 
KMidasa 
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Bhoja und Kfthdasa 

milam Ic’^n 2G2 (258) Vail (hva (296) 

1982 mudgadah 129 (142) 

InviMm inauasav! sielie unlei Ein Apabliramsaveis, den ich 
KrdidSsa nocli niclit rekonstiuieien 

inhda ta im (prakr ) 138(154) konnle, v 174 
Mer 147, Taw 95 auf 
Siddbai-aja und Henia- 
candra Aerteilt 

Kalidasa, Bandm, Bhavalhifi 
ai nmliranajatav^ (320) 

Kahdasa nnd Piicsio 
hhojanam dch 73 (86) 

Eine giofie Anzahl von Versen ist fernei niclit an be- 
stinimte Dichteinainen geknupft, sondeni anonym uberhefeit 
Ich stelle die voran, deien Autoi nocli mit irgend emeni 
Zusatz chaiaktensiert wid 

VatmiOjas Biudei 

ihaiva mi 30 (35) Vail tidijojdhvayo° 32 (37) Vail 
3362 3298 

cla eva suliid'’ 27 (32) BO notatahi sahayuitlie 28(33) 
1345 aus Manu und Hit IcdavanapyasaUo 29 (34) 
jaiani iuHyum 31 (36) 

Maghas Gatiin 

scvanie sma 297 (284) 

Govindas Vatei 

avivclamatv" 46(51) Siehe yadi tava Jitdayam 44(49) 
auch Kalidasa, iajd sampatff 47 (52) 

patalanaiy 45 (60) 
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jBtne Bialmianin 

vasahlJmn^amtdam 198 Sarfig 409, B5 6049 

Bin Yogin 

g) ame gt ame 41 (46) de^e deie 40 (45) 

Em Sii tenmadchen 

indnm iMiiavnnia (316), nach SarAg 1557 (Aufiecht 
ZDMG 27,7 c) von Raghavacailanya 
Etn Asli^ 

silraitgSli suhido 283 (273) 

Eine Bhmenveiluttfeiin 
samunnataghana° 273 (264) 

Einc Fiati 

vrddlio' ndhah 257 (255) 6anig 410 Sah p 141 

Eine Svainni 
tvaiio’pi vinaino 256 (254) 

Erne Bienenn 
dlia) adhai astvad° 227 (225) 

Ein Wahsagei 

gimali JJialu giaia 2^5 {^^3) Vail 2674, BO 2129 aus Subli. 

Erne Schausptdenn 
lahh patdloP 222 (221) 

Eine Bialimanin 

hliojap) afapagmr" 219 (218) aus Bilhana’s Vikramafikadeva- 
carita 9,ii3 ed Buhler unter Andeiung des ya<!ya in 
hhoja 

Eine cdma) agj dJmu 

7djanmunjahda° 212(212) Mer 51, Taw 40 

Einb) eclier 

yadvyanqah hifthinah 190 mjajritliara° 199 
(199) 
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Tmcya htunaynh. 

vviirn srasra 100 Vail 2780 3Ianu 2 sir. .-ramg- 054 BO 
4S00 etc 

Line g'lnze geMirfe Familir 
4 Verse mit gleicher Schlahsiihe 
ghafo janvm'^ Vail. tijda~gfl 1.55(170) Sanig. 

2270. .^arug 505 504 Vail 227S ffil 

rnilin^njmlarx 154 (100) p 105 

.'ranjg 503 Xach Vail tipahnh pan^. Vail 2280 Bu 
2277 Ton Argata. Bo 0145 aus Subh 

•5712 axis Subh 

Em Wnltrsnger 

lanfhadho. ya 4(41 Tavr. 32 dic-selbe Erzah- 

paHrtj-^atpanca G (0) iler 57 lung 

Femer tr&ten Dichter auf au=: 

Pd^lor'i 

1 ?aumnainjann' 24-5 (242) 7 '''’htmvh'inii' 240 (243) 

Vail 2440 

K^irJ nnn 

vyiil urma^ra 258. ^uJ'^idiayapi'fam 259 (250) 

Bniarc^ 

jiirn^al' 1 vndya 281 (272j yatrrtmhv mndiiif 280(271) 

Jalondhnra 

uranilagaJn' 301 (288) Mer 102 Tav. 02 Dhanapala ge- 
gelien 

KumfJv'in 

I'lhJtOiC inrgenj'jn 218(217) 

TiliiQ'i (=u'lin'l K'dtrgn) 
dpt, oj'l'' .J*' (00) 



1V‘) 

wiidon k.iiiii, 

(iiilai I 1 is 
(ivi/c lal^diiu" 2(i'l 
(ii/r hijo iiriaili :21I 
(11 timu laiat/afi 'IS (111) 
aidlir <l(iiinia" J1 1 (Jll) 
Nadi Siiii" IJaH \on 
s uikarn 

jiiiiii' 270 

a^a/rt shhlidja" IKi (Kd) 
0(jatOiuiiiwpnr'' ()1 (7^) 
Cipaima a a ISO (I7S) 
iihachUHtl rtriiiin" Kia (177) 
NachVall '107 ^oll I31ial- 
laOi 

tlascrlascd" 177 (ISl) 
rlala^sya iiaiu" 17*^1 (ISS) 
(Iciia (juiiuh 71 (07) S.iiny 
in? Bu 1471 
lalamfth juAa" 171 (174) 
lau^ii idihsii 172 (IHl) 
la^ti/a 07 (71) 

Inn lupyasi 01 ( 01 ) 
liim Imniualn 271 
laimali putdla" 230 (227) 
Iva janalaianayCi (sudind ^ on 
Bhoja) HD p 13,32 
If (imam IsainaP (321) 
jMnamativa" IGl 
tato nadhn (319) 
iaiia/tdiocaia (321) 


nil 111 niolii pnl gosonderl 

in]m^(( ‘unnpa” 170 (107) 
lailan/dlainiia" 207 (200) 
(‘^fldmdl‘:ch^on^ inakaxl ) 
ilhmiiili paii'^pam (171) 
(IJiOinifdiO (layo 237 (231) 
jMei 71. Taw 43 
11(1 (latum iiopa" ()2 (70) 
B(7 1282 aiis Siibli 
iitthhasi nnaial’' 20S (208) 
Ilaeb p 238 
vaialaJ.'iadhaiiu" 244 
no cndomainhhv" 187 (197) 
no poni laialanla^ 2(jl (277) 
ponthali sainJiaia 157 (172) 
piapnoin Inmhlta" 108(180) 
hhelath loiaia'>ii” 201 ( 201 ) 
Vail 84? nennl den Ver- 
fassei DaksnuHya, Sfung 
Til (Aufiechl ZDMG 
27, <) Akrdajalada, Mei 
77 Taw 45 R.liayekbaia 
bhoja tvaddanu’' 151 (100) 
yncdo yah 0? (70) 
i ujanlanahadhai a‘' 177 (180) 
Bo 5738 Siebe aucli 
Kavi^Qkbaia 

idtiau jamn° 230 (233) 

Vail 3187, Mer 74, Taw 
42 

&7fcnoddliu?ifast/a 235 (232) 


diT Voi (loi 
alpb.abf lisdi 


Os ter, Dlt Rezen^Ioncn des Uhojaprabnndha 
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Vail 3181 unci Rajata- 
rauginl geben es clem 
Malfgupla, K'semenclia 
Aucit}aMcaiacaiCi'l clem 
Karpata, dei mil ihm 
Melleicht iclentisch sei 
(Peteisons Notes 7U Vail ) 


ial.i)Cmhhojc 303 
iihamfirla iiaxju 167 (179) 
<H(m paxilmtni^ 264 
iaileifc^it 197 Sanlg 771 
£aih Sailaiimsca'’ (32S) 
samgxdmr 135 (151) 


ErklSrung der Abkiirzungen 

Rr) Inili‘;ilie SprQclie, her v 0 \ Buhllingk 2 Anfl St Felerstmrg 
1S70 — 73 ^ Biinde 

Uieb = Haeberhn, Karv asamgraha KalkuUa 1847 
HD = Hanmnant Da^5val3rakhan«}apra5asli Bomba) 18G0 
Hit = Hilopidesa 

HM = Hanamanl MahanStaka, ed KalkuUa 1870 
Mah = Mahabbarala 

Mtr == Meruluiiga Prabandliacmlamnni, ed Bombac ISSS 
Pafic = Paficalanlra, ed Kjeihom und BQlilcr Bomba) 1801 ~Uf> 
3 B-inde (BSS 1,3,1) 

Bjin = R3ma)nm 

bill = Kaciraja bJluhadarjnm ed Durp3pra=ilil und I’arib Bombav 
190J 

S' 'imp = ^anigadbara Paddhali, ed Pelcrsnn I (Text) Bombac 1888 
(BbS 37 ) 

8ubb = bubbiPiUrnaTa, cine Hnuplquelle lur BO 
Suk = bukasaplali, ed Rub Sthmidl Text simpl Leipzig 1803 
(AbbKM \ ) 

Taw — Meruluiiga Pnbnndbatinl'imani, Iranslal Tnwnei Kail iilln 
1001 (BJ New Ser 031, 9o0 und 930) 

3 all = 3alhbbadeva Subb3sit3xali, ed Peterson und Durg3pras3d 
Bomba) ISSO (BSS 31 ) 

kcl = 3 elahpaucaMtpsalikS, ed Ulide Leipzig 1881 (AbbKM VIII ) 
likr = Vilramacanln, eine Quelle BOs 

Venn x\ii nun auffirund dieser Zusammenstellungen 
die siclier noch ‘■eln erganyung^bcdiirflig sind, das Vei-- 
inatenal ubciblickcn mil dem Ballala aibeilet so -ondern 



II 1i (ifml «i|i ‘'!iii]iliin til «!ii n) (!i r ''iliiilinii liiiut^- 
iiliiiiiiiii '•Uni uiiil nil (liiiili 1111111 ‘'niiilnli j uiniti rlirln n 
( li n '1 1i r lu 7‘ n Inn n n \ ii<i m m v ulil ili m \ t rf i^^i r 
I'l r.lnij iju ill iiuili I .11 l.i'-l Ii , I II mil Mil, -^nlnr iinlil 

• !' ii hnliliiii ill In II ‘II Mill ilim rii,’! (Inn inn v.irdiii 

!• (in 1(1 II liinii 11 Ult \ n 1< 1 iitf K In ''In) > ii nut \\ i I'-ln il‘- 

|i lii< n 111 ninli I .11 lit in (iiltn! dir H 'niiili, dn lid'- 
ll 1 1 (linit 111 Wit). ii \.i. ill III i’ tiV i( mil I (idi r In 1 mu 
hull, iWn 1 11 \.iidiii ) niiiiti 11 till' 111 dm r Ml lulu it iKii li 
lid! iil( In II I’lldili \U(li In I dn ‘I II I du luilldi 1 1' 1 till' 

1 III n ri ini' II \ 1 1 ' ii ltd ll.dl d n /iiui niiii,: ui In tiiiiiiil' 

Itnlitir I 111 ' r mu , '1 11 I'lrind' vmih tdiiilwu luid' n Mil 
ill III Miiiiiiilt iiu Ml niliiiiv M I’r ill uidli II iidiuii nil di r 
iiln r dn K(iiii,'i Hlnu i iiiid Hlilin i li.uidi it /' n,,’t ir '■ii 
‘lu)< l!i ndiruiii'i 11 d iH tun 1!' ludriiii;' dn i-' dt' ri ii 

Wiil‘ diiiili 1) ill d i v.(ilil .d" ‘•irln 1 liiiii’i "li 111 wirdiii 
i iiiii \u(li diut I'-iii uir dn tii 'tlin Iili mui dim .Mnul- 
iii'dili^' Mill'll i" iiif dill I’nii/iii mid di •■'( ii Iliiiiii- 
lii li i,.iiiu /\. ir \i(l kui/'i mid mil Mtui n limij'i ii im 
1 iii/i lin II dill 111 ill I l!m|it‘Kli( mil d<‘ii''i lln ii /u'^imi 
mid null r Hiii'-lii umi;' di i‘i lln n \ 1 1 ‘i' (Mi i p 'iS, '1 .lu L'fl ) 
I'liini In Dill uii dull dn* rr/'ddimp wndii wn di i 
Mim^ti I dill Ki'iiiip Mil \ I r I liwi iidmij' w.init d.idtinli 
d i1j (1 \(i‘c III dn W iiiid m mi - “"i lilnr/immi i •' ^iliudd 
(Mil III 'I'.iu 111, I’.ii di It, I’.iMi* 1)1) Mil lili (’I'.iw 
t7 — is) wild \oii dnm iin W.i'-ni w.itiiidnii Hi.iluii.iiu'ii 
liniiLldol (P.ii.di )<), P.iMcliS), Mu (i7 ('I'.iw l.s) mui dom 
Vri‘, dm dm Dull d( m Kumg mi'i'm/l (P.ii.ili .'id—.')!, 
P.iMo 'It — 'Ik), IjC'idc Male folilm .null die Verse iiiclil, 
mil duuii die I’rtipchifikcil des Kuiup', Aerowipl wild 
Mei fiS ('I’aw t'l) er/.'ilill \om .Slol/ Hlmj.m oh diesei 
bmiKi rdleii Kipm^iliafl. dei ahei diiuli die Lekluie \oii 


r' 
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Vikiamarkas SlaatsliaushaUung^buch, in dom noch Mel 
grufaore Geschenke ^elzelchnet smd, gedampfl wird, das- 
selbc findet sich im Bhojaprabandha (ed Paiab 51, PaMe 
32) Weitere Erzablungen, die beiden Wei ken gemeinsain 
^ind, Sind die \on dein fiierenden Dichler im Gotlerteinpel 
(ed Parab 52, PaMe 33 ]\Ier 73, Taiv 42), die Unterredung 
mit Dhanapala anf der Jagd (PaMe 74. Mei 92 — 93, Taw 
55), der Tod Maghas (ed Paiab 63ff, Pavie 112ff, Mei 
8Gfl,Ta\\ 50fi) Ja, in der Geschichle \on der Auffindung 
ion Ilanumanls Gediclil liaben wir deutlicbe ^Voltankla^ge, 
bei Mer 97 (Taw 58) benchlet dei Fiemdling niradhuva- 
lasmcidcia mama laJianc sUiahte nuyamahaih iodhyanuinc, 
bei Pane p 120 nv adhaiokasmadeva slJiahic i&hane mama 
ca trnalmh iodhrjamcaic ‘ Dock wird er neben diesem 
Werk noch andere ahiiliche benutzt haben, Avie ja eine der 
Szenen zwischen dem Kunig und einem Einbrecliei in 
anderen Quellen ebenso \om K5nig Harsa erz.'dilt wird, 
/'ihert ei ja docli aucli selbst einen Abschnill aus einer 
Vila des Konigs Vikcamarka Endlicli war er vollkommen 
ski-upellos in der Verwerlnng fiemden Eigentums einen 
Vcis Billianas aus seinem Vikiam.lukadevacarita entrifi ei 
‘:oinem Zusammenbang, interpoiierle den Namen Bliojas 
und lialte nun ein Spiuclilein, amc er es emen semei 
Dichler aufsagen lassen konnle |’213 (21S)], aus eincin 
Gebel an Visnu inachle er durch Erselzung des Vokalns 
/lax durch /.otc ein Lob Bhojas anf Krdidasa (v 142), 
wobei inleie^sanlerneise mcine besle Handschrifl F, nalur- 
hch uninuglicli fur den Zusanimenliaiig, den Sloka in der 
.illcn Foiin gibt dei Schreiber kannle den Vers' Und m 
iMf Melon r.'illen isl cm r(7ja?i dnrtli Moja ■veidr.lngl 
ouUn' 

' Oil 111 Rcz. ii-ion Ini iiicr tint (.'mz sniJirt F.i— uiitr 





\u‘: all (loin ‘^cIk'IIiI niii kl.ii. tlafi man in doi liloi.u- 
hi'-loi I'-rlii'ii \(r\\orlnnf^ Uliniapi.ili.indlia ‘=elir \oi^i(lilig 
>=0111 mnn. dnr Aulni tMlanlil* ‘=uli allc \\ illkfiilu likoilmi, 
und, A\a^ or oimnal =clniol), kaiin ''icli woilor \oilnoilol 
linlirn donn ‘^onu' Pdiiifl nniri n.uli diT \n/aiil dor 
Hand =(liiinoii /n ‘-(liluP’oii firoPo Bolicbllioil pono=':on 
lialion mid iiulih i";! daim iialfiiliclioi als dafs ‘^ic daiiii 
.iiidoK* W ( rko Iicpinlliirilo. moHcicIiI aiiili die Paddliali dc=: 
Saingadliaia odor omo Ho/tiicioii da\on. ist dodi aiif- 
f.'dlip dafj cmipc Male die Paddliali Strojilicn doii=clbcn 
Aiiloron riiwoi^l wio Ballfda, wTilirend imsere andcren 
Qiiellcn andcicNamcii nnincii, nalfirlicli isl doi Pall aiicli 
iimpekehrl doiikbar Immerhin wiid emc pcMissc Vorsichl 
audi dann niclil': ‘^obaden, \\enn ffii erne ■^olclic Fragc dem 
Bbojaiirabbandba nodi aiideic Werke fibcicinslimmcnd /ur 
Soile slcboii 


IV. Erne Textprobe. 

Im folgciiden Mcide ich aK Piobo, wic idi mn emc 
kriliscbe Bearbcilung des Bhojapiabandba denko, den crslcn 
Toil des Weikos, den lliojaiopj((irq>(uf)(thaudha, in der 
bengabsdicn Fassung geben Von der siidindisdicn Veision 
liabe icli dabei gaiu abgesclien, da sio niir aufGiund des 
niir zui Verfugung slelienden Slalerials m den Ein/elheilen 
nichl klai gewoiden isl, zugleicli isl ja aucli die andcic 
Rezension diejenige, die einei auf sicherei Basis aufgebaulen 
Ausgabe am ehesten bedarf Die Lesarlen Aveiden als An- 
bang folgen 

Den Sandhi babe ich, enlspiechend der Pi axis, die 
aucli sonst in den Editionen spaleier Sanskrihverke ziir 
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.\rt' rrKiini;r loiiitfii iitflil na^li d^ti ‘-[rfjy^cn flor 

Ma'-''fh''n Znt bfIi,infI'U Urn nn'i Xonn ?u h.iljfn li tip 
I'll ilin III fl'.r Fa—un" rlei allf-lcn iifkI br={fn Jlaiifl- 
^'linfi (F) 'iit'/'lpii o!in' dalKi fli'* Abv.f I'linu^Mi dr-r 
niid'rni ^pf/ifJl ariziifrilircii Be^ondor*" Bc'jjfln la^^cii ^icli 
ffii don Linfntl od^r die Unleila=sijni;,' 'hr KordraHiori nnni 
'^'h'n. dir Wdrler v.erden gome da getrennt ^^e'dirieben, 
\ o fine Zu=arnrncn/if linnj irrdEcrc Undcutlif h} eil nn Ge- 
fol^'e liallc anfTallend i=l femcr. daft die Fonncn nnd 
Zn= irnrnr H'f Izungen rnil cla fa^l nie in Sandhikornpo=ition 
}rf fen 


II 'irtf/riTif^nija nnmoh J! 

Vi.'p,honnh (lhO)af]h/,iarft‘iyfi hhojav/n prahnndho WJnjoip — 
‘ ^ tJJim (njow raji/f '■Di'Uii'hi’^amjfio rnyt ciram piajoh pohta- 
tnn 1 fasjya (a >rrl/JJia(ir hhojn ih j/>flro'hlm( j| m yado pnilcn- 
tnr 't'liadn pitn ohiiano marminviypoyuw u'hivii wUniiinul- 
(yim rihtiyn nn'fj'im rn mPnjaw mrthohal'in’i'ilolya pii(rnn> rn. 
hnlaip 1 }}, <')/'/ 7 lotrf/yi/htoso } 7jn'hja]/a7i7 rajynlal owyhhfirr/- 

ill/nrnvnsainordiori’ <~0'l(jran7'ip<ih07jn pirtr/iijn prnyacrltonu r/i- 
jynm in'l'i lol npn' "'I'/h j oihni/i bfiJohar)' nie pptrnrp })iu/'jo 
rur/nlohliuf ti^r/'hjif'i in^irf/yi'^ijiii/ ] iaila dnltnmnpi rfijynn’ 
'rtlf'i ^ j>vh nh'iiuri av7'(nrch'fJa‘'cci 1 

JolJio/, prof'fthn pnpa'iyn pra'iilUrhhhn cvn cn j 

/r snmcnya^nllr Johhoh popa^yu Inrapam |‘, / jl i'/ 
]’nrf/h) 

hil],.if J rrpVinh jir'ihJtri'.nii J rodhni droJtah praiartatf 
'lrfjhf/<n nnra] nr,' yuU ^px ixrahnx'nit 2\fU) 

iii'i>nrfiri' pilftrnni px'irnrv hlix olfiTnrp cnpj ‘rodaruTn | 
hihJ'i'K t >0 xmro haxdi fivnmwnrn xn vhrdnnxoTv \ / <’ T-i) 
)'< iiriirx/'/ r'jjy'ixti nvh'j/iyn dndn/i rn vnlmnjnrrt 

LI njrxn' Xsi7t)\ii,rn I 
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({liah 1 1 iiiunl > (iimii paKihilamjnnjili '^(imjvdpldtiTma'^nm- 
paUih will IiiiKDidtiiaw httthlltmuiuidm i i/upin a)liii(h (K/d (Iilii- 
li!in> fdtjnidc (imidvi dith '■o \\ into qii) iihlii/dh Isitipulnpiih o 

Id '^(hfldiit II /.IdllKiia '■dhlldlldili lo 'pi JljOllli- 
'd^lidpiiunididto hiithiddvdli '^diiioi/iil \ idjilr d'llifi/dhlid m- 
)ii}nnilii dpdi I'Idli I "^d rnlid \(ltiO laLo ijddi llldiii idiidjildw 
iii/./t 1 lillldpi prcclid 1 

J diillid'^tliii i/'i liliai all iiliiii <;</ ptii-nT^iin saitd buihJIidih 
1/(1 t/diau pu'^lalr iidi/a iaud mmHinli pidfilii/atr |1 ./ || ^ I) 
v\ idtd ui](tpi td'-i/iiliai»lihiiiaitn((hdi/ii Cdvuitlrlafi papiacrhd ', 
iipiaidin d^Wdlam /diiiiinpnftiam pi othai/d \\ fa(n hi iiliinavah 
cannjiialdlpali put idditd'^mldtdhinvi san diinipi/uulca | sdi- 
I iiui/ahJii/iidUinti jilCdiii liljd lido^a 1 

mcdcut laJ^idt pdcid Into un/iiiddr 
I, Ididrid CtihhiidWdifatyapaiiJi/n dutdJiaw | 

luliin ca diliu iitaiudi tduoti lalmirn 

lim him lid Sddlioijafi halpalatiin nfFj/i? ]] ; || 

(dio ''dll tipioi/d dd''(i''idiiddddii \\ 

idldh idhldd/diiiasiiio hdddlii''iiqdi dli | dtld hhojdSi/d 

.0 jdnuidpdih ildt iiddi 1 d'idd 2 >tiii(di hid hnilniidiidli |1 {dto iiiiiTi/dli 
pudid 1 iidiiiii hhojd^d/d jdiiiiidjidlli ihCim iidlicJii \\ tdtdii hdii- 
tdhid iiiuiijdli diUiydi/diidsdldnidldvihin ididtm bJiojam jdiidiiil- 
iioydyiiiiid',d 11 ididslddfi SdbJiCim judi is i/d bhojdh sahsot 
miid iidfid lOjdiidm idsIJidd H lahdsladi tipdldi diiijdiiiohde lOja- 
hdiiitiidiiidiiddlc pi ahhnldhliayijdsduhhayijdsaydi dm iiidkciidid- 
iiiiid vidhuiidiidaJdiiKigdtdm siihaidiiiiid iiidiiiiidiJidm luiiitdm 
bhnqi/dinnd <i ibhojdhiiiiiilidm nil iipijd i njaiidm viitii/dm 2^id- 
Jid 1 idjaii bhojdsijd blioyyoddi/dni idhhtm viiduciidpi na 
hsdiiidli 1 ho'Iidm vdiciha ndai dmbbdiiibt (ihiiidiidli 1 idihapi 
30 iddiiiiu siavidtyaiiuindiicmi \2id)dvi ^nbhojdiiiitdli pi csdijd ||/«/o 
idjnjildyd bliojr ddhdydUdsaldiii iigiidli 2»dhid 1 

2)dncnsd1pdricaiai $diii Sd2ifaiiiasddindfidi/am 1 


lAxli 2 


pAmli 2 


Pavle 8 
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hhojaxynm hholfaimm sagawlam dulvnitpatlunn 
rfaduhn) ni/a }<ya coliti gadajJahiiuhparaiimui'pi nhl-^aia- 
daii'i'liliaiaf |l hxdniwimm srnw xigannsandha- 

iiuisiidi/a acmUugd ] ij«di itygalalmrihhojalioiinioDi gaiuxtyait 
(idvJiam }nannnpi vxtoh \ ^ 

toitnHlxgiiiii salidaiii (adcta luaua 
si( hiiddliirap) aldiato varamm iadcva 1 
Tumh T ni iJio'^mana uxdidah j^unt'^ah I'-ancua 

so 'pyaoija cia hhaxddi i icd) amcfaf \\ 7 \\ (7J 
him ca I ,n 

I hum li(iiit/(i)nia rn /iniii/f"((?isit) dik/v/o dham^maio 1 
huddhnhnddhimaUl pioldn haiiyddindiam Sttinj(tlniti\\S\\ 
him C(i I 

sii) n(nu>apch<ia’iiia daliasija ii/aiasrvjwidi | 
liiiddhipxvaldhalili i/a'>if(( nosh Inncana diislniam\\0\\(S) i6 
(isnijayo hathcnaxa gioiaiuanodi/amaistafhni 1 
butxiuom qihijatcsnmpat siihidhhu mnidi d)1nst(dJio\\ 10\\(V 
l’A\ lo \{idodi/aiii( him didisodhtijam \ 

aiid<d.‘<niijaipdd(iiiOiii <a)didd)iOm 2^odc padr ] 
paxtpax'tdahhixinOm dnialo yonh hlintogoh ^ Ih ^ (10) zii 
lim ca i 

odiiiKisiia piadfninsya laifaiyiisya ca Icnmanah [ 
I'^yminiah) lyamoiiasya hdah pihah fadiasam j] J2 (| (11) 
apaiiioitam puiaslrhia nuiiiam hitva ca prdhalali [ 
sx'iilJiam saniiiddhaxt pidjOah sioifhnhln nmso hi nni- z- 
ihhaUi il V, II (12) 

nil siahjiaxin hrlc lihfiii mmayrnniahmonnaiali | 
iladcxdia piiiuldyiim i/ais>aJpO( hihoi nah'’aiiam \ 1 f (Id) 
inlnnudiam na yah '•ahum tyodJiim ca pxx'aiiiam nayil \ 
atipuslOiiiiai/idJo'pi '•a pabCidhiin haiuiatc |1 1~> 11 (14) -^i 
pxijiiiiynpta^ai iiasi/a him haixiianh samladah 1 
ha-lanijixtiilajmh ast(ii xhidlioxi iiCnayah H !(> H (J'O 
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apltahnii duiaiifoiii ‘foiiiui tiailupJntJfliii cci \ 

(C^alt/diit ca lonitiiii lunahJicfa i ical^nnnh \\ J7 \\ (16) 
fafa'iCiihliidId ('la dniti'^iia Irtiifc i/foiir rla cia tit man(}atn{ia 
ha))q(t1ttdci>ii(Un<va) asya unihohahi'd/a vatsa) ojasyalo) oiiaya 
h (lam <aamauqtt)al<^nlam | w ciniyoxil^o lafxnOjn- 

(fii) (imnprtya iamahn ] uqn ham tcfionilaiayah | (ato iatha- 
iiuiniJiya siapat iiinaia ^ahnqatiih t nthoihdh} ya Kijahhaia- 
Daauxfidya )(ijaiwmai(dulya p) aiiipaii/u ca xijtijfiaya flsi 
imh II rdjd '^audham uujamim iidlioya (am lahaidjam pra- 
in ha I i(dsa)aja | 

)Oja {adopt hhrfyctaam itiauatadltam ptayacchah | 
ic ta tamaiduiiddasi/a pt daatt apyapalat late || 18 |1 (17) 
laisa {afastvayd hhojadt ihhatane&ia'nitptnr haniatyah p>a- 
thatnana^dydm xiaicdtdahptnahhatanamdacyam || sa cotflidya 
y,vrpam ttahci \ dcK'tdCbali 2»(^»t6»iom \ dcia atldmam mdildo 
’ham Jdhio'hamtti lolahdt liimpx x aldnldmo\)m \ taddcicna 
sdpat ddhamapi Die vacah Isaniavxjam \ deva Ihojahuindt c xtaht 
diaiiaam naht hdhahalam na jnnivdta^ca ptahalaJi \ pdtdpa- 
tatai adai atnbhan[i \ iKlfpddapadinajtrasddcua tasya vadhc 
^aliDiapi ddiaaam Idiaiiam xia paiydDU iaio xdja saivam 
pt dtahsahhdydm vrltam svaxapam acdMdiai \\ sa ca hatid 
sahdsa 7i« | deva dlatnaya | ixadolyaiidfho tdtnali vasistho 
h) alxmpati asca | tcaa viahat stad x djdhJn^elamuhiDiam latht- 
{amablidt | sa xdmo’pi bhuvanapaith ienaxva mulnittena 
oiVtahdvanam ptdprtah | sitdpahdx ascabhaiat \ tasya tidullavido 
tastsdiasydpi taco xmthyd jatam | lo'yam udaiambhati- 
rmalaDiiitt apdt) am npiah yasya vacasd pxrdncbhxjo’pi paiyam 
DianDiafhasundax am si ibhojahamax am hantimicchasi \ Jamca \ 
hm nxt Die syCidxdam Irtia lam nu Die syadalai vataJi \ 
so xti samcintya manasd pi djiiah Jctirvita vd na vd || 19 || (23) 
acitaDianucitam vd linvaid Idryajutam 
pai main avadhai yd yatnatah panddena | 


rnmb 4 

PAvle 5 
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afntihhn^ftl In) Dmvriui't iipnilc- 

f'----, ihhi'aft hrdtni'iiliijit <aliiri(uJii» i ipnl nl' \\ (J4) 

V< na '^nh’tsilamn'-dnw hn^^ifniK lafliifnti' cn rahn^i t f^raldhaw | 
(in,> prniil nthmna'^nfnmnp) nuartnlrailaiv « mn)aiinf U1 (2')) 
dna s(iltn‘-n haft jn irddJtaraptah sindliul(t‘nja ])nnnnn~ 

p) ifip'ihiint mnhnuradaxaivn nnqarn>ntf(J (dlnlah paxjodhnxia 
' ^un plaiaifi'lfn.df ' rMndhuddhainnlcpt iin<jt pnnrnh pra- 
ifni’i J/hojam hhw 0 hhminram inx'iclmnfi 1 1 unnwjnt 1 ixdditj'i 
iin fihnl'idaia mn'^npa sanahhnvcna pniaio hhn>i'’jn- 
)ifi 1 liti’ ca i 5 

safpapi rir Laiinnm diirndira^untarc sxvjnm Itmnit' 
iadr)uii>nbJiiilicpi }/i d'ipa<>lhnv> dalafi xnfrdj 22 (20) 
di'i a pnfiaindhoh liopr nn h){>Via \\ itxjfilnrdxia 1 upito rdjn 
tatsarnja Unmcia ) Cijndhipniimn scinlnh ] paxam undnnjatc 
fnlsndhaxja 1| i 

tnin Inmhamcinc diiohnrc tarn jvoliioi'inzaxidliol^angnda- 
inlnrnidaxv J njnfaxxt hrlantumn a >a(sn>njan' snwrJn 

uji> iictdhciin irnsinhlininiirDu pi npvrbhdnh snhh't- 

'■ddnh 'J infali s>nsnaJ(i)i srngriraparxfrCinHrihnji' jirc^ni/ifro 
)iilJini)i hliu'nnr'.iarlhhai axinhlnnvdJinw ridh'iqa hlinjol , 

rop’idlixjinjaLdraii'iif'iprai'lf sidihnUtvtcLai'’ j ffdta pnx'^i- 
iniv i intn tinni'iluraynh taf^nrnjnf' !' i(y"hari>>!n injrnhnln 
on jiariin ivn dhurida tva m«'Jhn irn bJiofruiOa tm gra- 
rrr - h'tfira''n on Jmt dbrtcn grhilal pnrOtfn'^Onn \\ <^a cn bu- 
ddhonn)! tnf-nrfgnJi pramnniiindiirdia pnndtfam ] tn(n upm /--n ; 
rain] ’ounrnr jVjavinm ndhynyavni-iih'igrr rtnriyn pnn'hlndnOin 
I nj nn] ini'iidnrii jny'ndnm 1}n)>nrni< 1 imnpi pndyndd nc 
}ir fi ■» c jirni^d ^ p’oxnh jtrahn pavdifnw ttpjn hhojnniniini/n 
f/r'i, I idlin’ r’fiDitn b!’’’j'd I npdo j> nlainiirn '-omtn’Oi fJ n^' 

C 7 tirf ,/,7 j rnl n n!' pnpn rnjT'j ii’nJJiifnr 1 innnrro r] ,0 omn - 
rtudln’ n ndh’d > r ' iit'd’ Inin Jn i <iii n nl fd ’ fnfn I'liun- 
rnin np d d <ih,n hnja hlnj nn blnlnd' > hnfo mf nrnjnl 


1 tt- 



— — 

(s(U(i)(i!i I hliO)H I (!//((»/ idjiidr'-iiloi nnili || (a(o huJam 

tiliojaiii KilJu niic'^iia IJutihjau ulosnn liftn ja()iii)tri‘^(ti( 
imi!i(Uiiiiii(ihJi(u niKuii II 

(dlo (/iJiilt liliO)( lol.dh loJiihiOum I (lit aidm- 

-> '■Lit \ Ivii htmili htitiitiiti tfit'^lalo t i},i>'-a‘tli(i ilijaftitt stihttsil 
hho)nm uniawiiunm jiiiilid ha'>ti'<iijii»i i Oji'^nhini cn 

jtraitsiia qnpni (uxitKifiu jagltutth \\ {uiith pradaltr^it tiijahhii- 
laiiapidldKilaptilo^u sthniir s(]idnc hJiciipafdhatminclnddvtha- 
tcitrimhdtnw ti/dplam \\ fdldh Irctf n send Ircifltinfrud /.m/- farab r. 
lo^ifjs'cHa IcctdtdhiiiUii Icctddmhlidsa pditio dhotaufo dhatatfam 
t/ovio hrdhiiidnti tdjdpulid idjasciahih pdtiid'!ca prdndpaii- 
itjiigdm itiadhitli ] rnvic 8 

idldh Slit iliJSdni)ndLa h]iO}dSt/d gdiidvi dcishiiidihilf Std- 

puitastidtiipani dldiinja utdati pi(iha\ltn pttita piititicna 
da<om gdinito'si \ ye mdtjd uiyainn iqiaidstKcn Ivdtlitc 
Irla adtja ic sauc i iphd^ihltitloli \pid)d dd<ilpt diidni imt- 
Ihcau sntujfint j piitiddcmcud musfdh siii/dh 1 pidin cuani d(t- 
sJLdiqam idshaiicchiuudstinsdm jiiOitil nidm jridldhn 

nihsucIiCtw 7 iilsgcttjdlttQpdlat \\ 

CO fdtdii ji^ddqddtdisitiiid) astdmiidhhiitddlidmdsfomcnd vidh- 
nilrtc nyuti papait asiCtdtia latidhan vtogne marianddmandalc 
malidmiViobJidiaitamasCidga jddha hhojam iat<td) iijalt | rujaln- 
i)in)a smdta edmano daxidfam \ jyofihsqsiiduda icna ha- 
Imanena taia idjifaidptau udhddijdnt mjM hhaiadiddho 
lyndi’^tah II hliojah | 

tdme pt^dvtajdmm lidlct tuyaiiiduam pandoh sntanCim 
lanam 

iifnhwm mdltanani ndlasyaiupato djydtim) ihliiaviSanant | 

IdtogatdtiifCianani ca maidnam samcttdya lanlciiate 
ao saivam IdJaia^ddaidptyati uatah lali lam ptdiifja- 

yatc II 23 || (28) 

JdlfnulausfdhJiapatijatasdhajah snnuh sudhambhonidhe- 
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P.irlt- 


PKnl) 


xJeicna p>oiifi]jaj»a’>(i(Imi(lhnia maxlltnci din (ah 
samhhaua | 

afh/ri]vpij)hnli lunva danavifiifam l^anryam l^apaialla- 
hliah 

Iciwinjcna idanglnjalr iidJiigafih pn'iCmmeUw’^alht & 
24 (20) 

i ilafdfniyttmalaium xnla) olianamnpamnidltcsla) aitam j 
Inyalc guhap) aicio vihdndadhilmn Latasfadapi , 2o}XdO) 
amhhodhih sihalaiam slhnlam pdadhitiim dlnd'daiah 
<ndatCm in 

mcrarmrtlanatam iniam Inhinfam tajram tniapynyatdm j 
lahnih iifolatam himam dahanatum uyati yasyccchayn 
liladnrlahtfidhlndaiyusanmc dciaya iasmai vamah 
11 20 11 (W 

(ato KdaxUaiudlnuhayamadayu clem puthn Intvn ntjaja- n 
nghtim xacchtn ihayfi cJidiCt iatia pidalc raltamciropya it- 
iwiulpmasmiu pattic hmapr hlJntaian H hJJntia tufsara 
-jam picdia 1 mnhahhciga datpallram nrpaya dcituvyum |1 (va- 
mnpi cn nrpajmiiu iidhchi H into laisainjasiidinijo hhmto 
hhojnsya pumapa)iiyuga'^amayc'pi dcdipyamanarn mnlhadya- in 
(niiaJolya pi aha | 

cln cia suhrddlia)uio nidhauc'piiannyrdi yah | 
sat it ciia saiitrttn aasam sat lamnnyacca gacchali 1' 27 (02) 
no ted a hi ‘lahlyiDilir pdn mrdii ca tisthcdi | 
na ptdradftia nn juatirdhai mastnfhali Icvalah || 28 • (0 0 j, 
haJaianapyas'allo'saii dhauaianapi nndhanuh ] 
'-iidmanapi mfoUiascn yo dhatmaiimulho narah || O'J 1' 
(34) 

ilinna nnralni yndhcsaldsnm na laioft yah j 
gntia niraixadham '.(hdiian' sa rogi lint laniyati rn 
11 

jai'itn tnrlytiTi' (atha iy(idhin< Jo iijannn sarrfanah [ 
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' — i5 — 

SI a’!i]ni‘il)ft}tcniu{!nlcih (I siapcdia Inn || 31 1| 

(30) 

iith/njdlnayo) npnu hofuu pa<ifa’ii miipinio | 
iialn /(’ /jdso lajiaial Indnifam favu 1| 12 ]| (37) 

’Jato ^niuiqiiamiipnnuo Kdsuuijo hhojum l^amasiciqidilid 
nawi/a (mu ra udhc nvyavia nagaxniiiisddi/a ylianc tama^i 
qrliamCtqatim hlmmigrhoutaic Idiojaw icnal^a || 

siglnaiiicin lif)nunj)i natyaiidhlnh salundalaiit siaia- 
dnd.tnm mmllmnich (ini hhojaltn)iri)a)))(is{alat}i Irnagifio 
\o taccfidugn lanxthiua ‘^avinm ) rijag>Jiamagrd | idjCtuam natiii 
pi Cilia I stinialfi gadildiftam iatsiidhitam || iiijii]}t piuti aiadliani 
ji'iCdin lam proha | latsaiOja Iciia pidioia Ihadqapi almi cna- 
sair Inuapgiddam |1 taisai ojiih | dcva lava limapi jiattiam 
pir^itamasti | tadidam gihCina ( iiiaica daiiaguti || )a)a tatha- 
uiidham hhojain o' talol^ya luaudam niandam unoda | valsa- 
iftja ulam snail liiipi bliumati ml^qia || iaio taisai Cijo ni_ 
slicintnh II iiija hhiii ijalai cna dipamanaijayitia tain iiaiiid- 
I'^aiCutt iscagaii 1 

mCiiidhcda sa imhipaith Irfaguge'lamlciiahlniio gatah 
20 scfui gciui iitaliodadliaii in aciiah kiasau dasCisgantalah | 

amjc capi yudlnstlinapiahlntago ycaai hliaiCm hhnpatc 
vailiCiiopi saiiiam gala vasinvafi mamjc irayS yii- 
syaii II 33 || (3S) 

aitliam jMtva sayyiiya aiaiiau jiaiiiah \ iaio lalaiiala 
2 o ralamalacahtacelaucahlnilena l<tai) 0 t sajiio' bliavat | alialia devi 
mum ma spi§a pviiagMtniam cnam ccti vdalapa \ iaiah ii 
pat ail II /.ffl»e«rt dvai apdlamiiyalta laja \ bialmanan diglii a- PRiab & 
manaya ^iataica'rajojuaya saiiicia dvijah \ iaii diifia natva 
ca papiacclia | maya svaliastcna putio hatah | praya§ciiiaiim- 
30 cyaidm || ie acuh | i ajan saiasa vahnimcivisa || 

iatah samcio buddlnsilgai ah | deva yatlid tvam raja ia- 
tliatvaiiultyddliamo vaisaiajab \paiam tava tojyam daiim si- 



jiiVinhuirjVjicr hJiO]nsfv>!>h(f'a)i]f iiuiJ Uihhi'it ] iafsinu) (I'.i (kuii'i 
iofb'i'lJin apij'il^rliw’ ■ 

] ntipmiiuhui'~(i'ii]iriimn mndnlrn nu yauiant ilitrOhnCiiinh 
iithidJiafi inthapoTndhwi jmwuma UKlhfi irlhfiUtaiafi 
I. 'i P (■?'>) 

‘^'niffi^trubhi'ii ammnflnmriutiu- 

/'//I <ir»(tJ,i>’mt}unHt),irimaniinii j 
}>} ( 1 ) 1(11 it<nienCtjn 1 ifopaldrCif' 

IJaihih pmani iinnoitttoiliahniiii i, VJi II GO) 
u]i(il tlr'j pal KKibra yasya txijtiit ] .n 

}iii^iniiiS)il(r(la‘-(n^llit jlvatlfi/uhlurlJid mudJul jj 76 |’ (fl) 
yafh'i hijdi'hiiral/ ‘^i*/ 'WO// ]>) niiatiioi'ihJiiraJ (ifaf' j 
jihnUipi ado hJidtftJ (ilf (oflrnlJoJ al( Sitrnlnidli f ',T \ (42i 
JtintiajadlKhvjaraliKtnt ytimlnt inHlJoini ca j 
fadidiii/adapi mO imcii j’rnjuJiJujnl oyriniiKthjhJat- y, 
)'(»> il ;s' || (4 )) 

riijHi (lliri)iini'i dhaj mi'^didh pipt popoh ^amr (^anuih [ 

1 . i((jt()i<t))ia)\ui(()(nn(( ytdhd rdj'l iaihn prnjtdt \ 1') I fif) 

t((f‘> ridxncia iid<n>j)i (n < 'nd'Cth jdjnni cane ‘■dinttnla- 
j'diird'hiyo r.idttui- \ iorndra jn(rc pulram Itnfai puplim,, 
fdiihi Ihiiji'ifin (iliiiti prati'-afili Itnindanlt cftiiafujiyfi- 
j ,, hioJdhi'xijaXiin dnnap'dacyol/nin | 7irf lopi iiiadhifi 

14 ti}, ilah]i'ir'!)<(tsiin jnaie '»;<■ r/i//a> (al<i'-<a yirptmanOd- 

jatralduiDirni tuflinnn rdapaidinii mul hn 'IGi cnlddai’Oioi- 
< 'did i(] iii'Vi m tnfidi 'dlai <1 rnjiimarnxaiilitiK" ndt i ^ 
)}il I'l innm'i I'haf-any til into htoldln I'lanu" v/dm 'ficail 
]ii dm j I'd'i iitnyl hliojo hud ifr, hitddin itijara'i'a tdcyn 

hr' ithmjaU ' tni''>iit(jo )u 1 nodnl' 

t' >' '1 iiD'I, il'ni }',}•) 1 aral lit. lain! iihl'i//'ijni(li adf>~ 
i' ill'. ’•)! I irni'tt'tj.rnf't "iraj'i'id ahij ri/i I arj. 'rnhtrniiihi- 
‘ i'' I I at 1 'irtP' i]r,ijft',i dh'Oi 'irirf. }i"~rtn) t? h'nimnl! 'i 
t ID "I I J I i',' • , I, 1 1,1 ! ih 1 41 1'l 'd hi t ’ I /d d ij - 
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iKivnu WO) td^caiid) (irndn ixi aqnt <)tthhOiirnv lopalildli || tdi)i 
<d rilxfd IddUVidWycDdh ]»(ihd | )/ 07 /» Idid (djodD/dtr | Li(f)d 
ie miiiMisfd 1 fisf/ /.o'jn Idjuihld iidi/i id(ldridi)id//,iVdl(i)i 
Id/dt t'<i\'.dsid)i'<dfUid> isr'.d I/I II i/ni/i ptC/hd I 

^ th '■I (h s(’ lilidt'dddiii hhdt dm hhdi d)ir idthdii d ltliiJ,{.ri)nid))i | 
Cd uidhiCdii xil)lnm sitd \iin (d(i 0) IldurdDiOm 
piitii'^iim II }t) II (I')) 

(pidor ipOdK lull )d)»)/d iiDjhutc mijhdir jdldxi | 

/</(</. ‘iiddlildiui cilHddm vd/Jididili hill jndi/oja- 
1(1 mini || n \\ ( f(i) 

del a dswohiiii miiho dcmli pditaio lO iidildh \ mludam 
Wdlnidldiidiii hhidiiwwo qiuopddi'M cii ii'^thfimah \ mllnldm 
hJiind)ia<d d) ujHiiii Id) (iWdldLaidlpdMiowdli | Sdipdddttam vi- 
^anjohddm )ogdqi dsiiiw hiJdqilildiii sdsi) dVicclniDidiii dain- 
ill ihdtdiii lOldhlidgmiiii hduoidiia iiqidasdlaJadoi iiiidvyfl 
dlinaiiudiidiii hi) wall \\ hidiiO)ildlii(liilii)d inp'io cd <)ii(diii \ 
Id Id Sdlidiil lalihdiii p) dhjaqdiija lopfdihdpii) dh ddiiiUnatpa- 
lildli I yiiijiiidia iddidlalpa iiaiopdlaidpaiaijdiid \ mayct ma~ 
IdlpCipinO. sidlidiloid hdidiii pididhim iiihd idlm || liiprdihili 
20 pi (did I lOjdU mil hliiiii-ili \ pidiiiitc miilidp) dnidmu mi wii- 
mildti Ipicilasldid giJiiiiii siinjdwrid iiimcii/idi \ 2 i(ii<ii)i 
iiiidsiimihfniimiii huddlnsogiu nmduii imi idlm lioiimdi dvi/iiiii 
pi €^.111/11 \\ hipohliOid yddnllum idlsinviiiii loji'io angilili/d 
hiiddliibOgii) dll pi ri,duli \\ idlaiid ifihdit qoilhdldi/a vcilsdiO- 
2h Piijiliilt hhojiistdlid midipidimiiii || Oliojiihimaiu 

jnitdJi II 

idfo gdjcndiiii ilillio bdmhhlnh ifiiijdwaudli pntaliahhoi- 
iindangiiglioicnijdgiiddpt hddlniihn lOiidli 2'>^>oiam(itgd)li pu- 
iiviio irijdhlididndWdgadbhojali \\iaja Uim cahvggd loddi \ 
■\obliojo i)idd))td)ii VDD'ijaiii niviiigd sfdidt \ lajd cd siimtiiflo 
mjr iimlniidiir iip(nr<d)/iti'n clmit) dCumn) abliiiaiii iaiii Cd hhn- 
fcigifva iusmea lajijdm ddduu i ddtim igjyam mjdpiit) ehhydh 


PttNll. 1 


Pavie 1-1 



— 4S — 

piafiirlamcl (111 am f/irmiat.’ {hidnian \\ fafo tiuhtiiil iiilniila- 
mmininidiaihtno hhafia mjuintHai njmhliih '^itlnin=iin]m mtm 
fffitui f(ipa‘(frjic miiujam'iJiipiitifi [j (h t (il>u]imniui]n a^^rulcKh n- 
ii/'iiii piilrnirnnil'-d hJtr.jiinrjiufi/i |i 

jl i(i hliciicii aji/i'ii (Iplijii (ilnmUiali (j 


Lf^sarlen 

Ini lol"cndpn !)f7iclinn sitli die ruini'Chcn Z.ililon aiif 
(lie ‘^Lifrn in dot eorliegenden Ailicit, die arabi^chcn auf 
iliro Z( lien Innerlialb dicser be/ioiicn sicli die Le^arlcn 
nur anf das Wort oder das Sandliikoinposituni, da^. krnv 
bczoitlinet, da\or steht. und zuar keine \on dinen auf oino 
andere. wenu / D 7n cinem Wort im Te\l dc^unniisinah 
(lio Losarten stundon L (hiUKhiiic M'" lunii, '•o lioi&t da> 
iiidit dafi il liesl sondern (?<;?/;((»; Stclil 

ftrnor zu eincni Wort piairtlnw U'lrllCtiu M trt(>uu, Iial 
M irlfiint prfu illutu 


XXX\]I1 13 s”//'’ O orii iinmnli <ni/nucs/i)i)n^rt'hit , Mjjmi 
v'innja \i nnahii'h i au’ pitaranicin <n ] Ihojariijdjirdhan 

tlhii/tui‘ Imintc tiiUa'ui iml K (i»i unmnh linuf^iVin, F >nii ii' 
V J s, icnian alijdi u' , S t ijdi/ihfuifff'ii/a u' , Z.' om unuKtl 1 '* 
i' j add hj 'ijripiahatnlhitl) , Zt s'/i' j alha liJiojajijrihaiiflliapHi 
uv< ^‘} (ilr — 1 } nthii 't/i" ]l '' I iirulJ i/nhlio' hi" 

L wPF r/)i:/.NT]. r/y.T'i W*' — l'> a" i- IIW y'- ijalha a' , 

X ti L’lnnt a It ilh'ixn ntna vnf,in j lalia Xfflf" c" ti^il j ^aiiln 
•I 1 pitiii rn '( ’ htiioi (('’dO' tih' F F /tr-tTirt 

'’xii'ii'l IlZp "m'j < rn *' VI ' ilhtthtl 0 I'atnn pV f-IjltX, 
f) 'J,,, — . ](, ,1, \\ p X Hojuiiina hi" L 

\ J ' it if It lib I’A, ]i nt ja' tins — 

IT ; X I'Xlp' Ii' 7, ' I' 'i n > >' F 'id!'! It \\ ji'iili I, 


'll III/ t (htj If ' ijf II 11 


t I 'lll'l III"! I 
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hltmtic miiTijCiya cet (20) — IS cn fehlt ES, N hinter 
7»rt" N °ImnavaIo°, S °lmn vilo”, Pp °lam tiailohje — 
19 ca fehlt LES l>° 0 ahalam vV’ S vilohja y° \jyad}OP 
1 -° L °midha° — 20 s° L sahodP jf L piifi ahiidya — 
21 j-° fehlt FBp, MX vor jw", N vor p)-° , M fahrt fort 
fada datfaP (22) f XPp fatha aP fehlt B b° fehlt B, 
jNIXPp htllam vui° fehlt E — 22 fehlt L, B °bliavif° 
ma° N ina)i° d° fehlt S — 23 iP E fugt bhavt^ah an, 

X ^ihaiva \ halham \ ayam munjo rujalo” vif mm i?yah lii datt° 

1 -° v° pu° |l iti vicmya Slokam paihati p° Z °ne)v° °dah, L 
fugt an iaira Slokdh, B ukfam ca — 24 p)"® 0 prabliUhiloP , 
L ca 'L va — 25 ie MX me — 27 X beginnt 

lobMnnnnam hhttveth odliah p}av° hp^ajayafe — 28 B vet- 
bindet 28 und 25 zu einem Vers, 24 und 27 fehlen — 

29 F yafali davor c° LXZ vBpi — 31 v® 0 vicaiayitva 

ca fehlt ZMX cuhna° bli° fehlt OWPp 

XXXIX r® MX jfipTi pr° M sampi^, BEX pj-® 
sati i® F rfl®, B rujasya samp°, Pp ’’t ajyasakiir° — 

2 mn° S mni'ijali davor v° Z ’’didyd, S vyOpfadd — 

3 tatp°, B iasya sfhSne di® Pp (7(ii®, B fugt an nktam 

ca I pravai dhamanapm u^astrayUnSm apaghufakah ] pni voparjita- 
mitianam dclidnam cfdra veimanam tato X fugt bhojah an 
(/’ B vidyaga”, X lunter A?i® Af® B Si jsindhulakiP mufijo, 
L k$ihpatipn° — 4 cn fehlt BNZ At® B A?-® tatali , 

MLPp iaiah kr° — 5 j® M °gamo, W yo®, Z °Sastiagafo, 

Fp °sf) ayanagafo s° Zsamagamaf, Pp saaifiyato , WX schieben 
ein^gCitiifheiahihpnyamvamt (W°gd1piaha \ atiithpnyaththma?) 
tiavamavgalovmab (\Y ‘’galamalo”) j anagbmmgMmk^atram nrsim 
JiasimhasthtaScandi a lii path am vacayitvd r® (W °drak ih hthi- 
va°) 7"® VrNXZ ®fl/( — 6 c® S ca praha, — 7 A-® X 

tvam A"® — 8 sa ff Pp sa vidya pi ocyate bu° p?-® W praSatha , 
X. piakCiSyii, Z praSamsyu — 9 t;® Pp irtp? m° 0 giinth 
— 10 7"® fehlt X, LEZ rdjd /® LX viprasyilham° — 11 
V® fehlt X LEZ vipi a j° BS ^paffrikdin , Z janmatiam p® 

Oster, Die Rezensionen des BhojaprabaDdha 4 
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ttj)a)(lyn}ic, ]j iahtijaiJi])n<t iipatii” , AV '’njw/iiartjwift", S °Ii)iuhina- 
hri)ot, p tjdilajinhntqmt Oiniiuhho pi fehlt MLOHS v” 0 
i ilalii-ai/aKi'' , E iilal.'ttlava'' , W htlava'', P vilalfo, p vilal'^a 
vain'’ — o hh'’ p Hull bt^ fclilt X p® fehlt X, M pia- 
sthdpija s" MLXS sia^°, Pp ‘uayam Pp "dyilpi — 

1 n" A\ filmmu ri", Pj^ cintayan )•” W h", Z "bhojavi — 
A B fugl nhtmii ca an, NSP yaiah — 10 fehlt NX, Pp 
tniluira — 11 und 12 Ver^ 8 fehlt N, m X nach v 9 — 
12 p" FjX °mnlols)ftil, muLtd /i” OS''>Ojymu, P^iO^taiu 

— 1.’, fehlt B — 11 s® fehlt \V — 15 B ^ddJuJqf 

, L %dhahn)ilta A" B"ci« 7 )a, S ®ri/ d" S ««(?!(" 
P diishnom — IG A® E^iicia — 17 7 ® M giahyaic siP, 
L i,(iti ubltii mu" , B lugl an iddani ru \ sttvdeayn dah^tiiaJta 
%t(idanmli Aosaisca diiyasca maliitpi apaitcax | bavydin addnaih 
saliab]ioja>iai<ca vadhyo i tpui vedavido indmili — IS i" LX 
lala ?(®, N tatuico" , Z "maih , Pp lalaicodyamcna dP , L dull 
lhasd" , B fugt uldam ca an — 20 <Z®ff MZ dilie y" vibhT , 
BE 71(7 bhavanli tibhn" (B mahai ddhayalt) , X dpadah syiili pade 
padc — ’21 fehlt L — 22 n® Pp ado" p" E visaigasya 
Uaiia" PKWXZ In u/amOnasya ca fehlt FEWXZ — 23 hf 
S "apnya" t" S sampadah — 24 ca BL tu — 30 svdr- 

tha" B Kdi yabln dm£o , Pp hdiyadhvamso — 28 e® BL "va 
hi 7 /® Pp asialji" bh" W "h^nam, Pp "nc — 29 j° Pp 
jayamOiiam ita X Ut, W jayet y" fehlt W, B yam ca 
X VO, Z i!a p® Pp iamanam — 31 ^j® BO "jfiOyidda" , 
Pp fehlt V 16 s® FW samhiOb, B am Rand Mravah 

— 32 h" W "sfotmapiiti asya 

XLI a" Pp aidktOni A® MBENXPp hainnOm — 2 d° 
fehlt B Zr® ES ®j/aj/«® y" hbliOge, p fugt dalunter 7 (7j(^ eiu 
eva ]\I eha , p evam i" X xdam , fehlt Zp — 4 A® E bangad" , 
SP vangad " , p bliangad" m" fehlt LOS — 5 m)" M svOngaP , 
Z ivavga", Pp svadvoia" a" Pp pi at" ca" BLON "kiako 
v" F "jasyOqO" , M vatsogoP — 6 ?'® fehlt 0, X vatsaiOja 
davor tvOin fehlt F 7'° Pp ®7i7r77tprt — 7 sa" 'LK"nSga° 


4 » 
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ui'' ii'hlt I A nt” bP rtljn^nifa/iniiiii" — 8 rCijunn'' FBEW 
''i:lr>n,a , ^ nr idolua ra fthlt ON^ rdjcljri" Oiatin)t'i'‘ «" 
\\\j v}>ni }‘:tnl — 9 r ftlill LOZPj) — 10 t" fi'hltOWF. 
PLE t^7^'7 — 12 *•' 2 " X fujitdalunU'rein alhohaw 

luni I vuapi mahftlii) mr' taniit Inthari'^yci'^i [ iaisatri]nh ]n(}h(t ' 
I rtlliai. ?m Lnn<-y(hni Ciylnair imla | tCiyn jnahn — 18 

ft Ilk I. MPiXPp lafsatfijii I" ftlilt B, EX /la" Wi” E 

(ihojn 1 aya) , Z Mojo hhnian('' , S Mu'’ Mojo, PEsiojo 
n" ;y' NXkPp (itlin iiib'’ — 14 W sna’syCinlah'’, S "j);; 
10007?, c" ‘•n i' fclilcn EZ — 15 j?" E fugt an ???'’ 
E iiniio <ia\i)r, fohlt E, MO Moma »?" fchit L — 

Ift hnrii fohlt E(-)Z, X i/idahintcr lu" fehlt N /irimP fchit X, 
F Iimiinld'j , M i/i, L hnni mldviam I.ilnnlohaitnlt lo" Z lo 
hhf, V {ah' i" QloUvm]/' smi \VZ sli f B MifoWc", 
E Into <li", X tnddcin — 17 s" Z liintcr t" vir fchit 
FBXX^P >' F )>it X laro me, SP lacn mama /.s" 

V'ti/n ‘'it iia/'i E "k Jiatd, P ''re pn'i/n — 18 dr^‘ EM 
I'vJ'nlan na di'’, im tolftcndcn an den R.nuleni ycrt-torl ttnhi 
ha" fchit E, E na ha'' j/' Pp ]>a) / }»■" Z hnlnh , 

?l) "i alajiii' p((‘’ E tudttycrhch, M p(Jio/?jJo‘', 2 muyinta tin, 
N \au~nniai, Z pnadhinainf — 10 p-” ]j unlc=CTlich, MS 

]u'hi]‘)fi', E vivTijaptidapa" , X pudnpavhnjnj)/' It' K hit 

X — 2f< d' ft lilt X, E f(i"t malKlphalan' ati h" E 
rnnhiijihnlnn i : fohlt X. d ittccon ?/i 1 nt'.oLlam Oo/ifl ‘•nf' 
icldt — 21 ]' ^la/x^nmnyaw , Vp'hla'af t" fclilt Ij, 

E xrthi pici", E irtfdifnrr, S p}nirtlnmnhhninl , Pp "Ka'^r" 
tta" f‘ hit I', inl^njtan (f (leil.afhnmd , 'AnrVlapnl, 
P[' f t-n' ■; ithk B, S fatal' ra fchit E”^ — 22 ‘'i/i" 

! lit Pji, Ty jaJ a<n 1 ' ft Idt EPj>, 5V nnr/', SPp fiit-'? n 


; 

! 1 Oft — 

4) * 

}• 'iTnim, OPp 'hah, h jn’hnhnfra t 

J'P 

li Mtt r ’ ' 


B raj’/ain'linifci a , E 'I’lrtnln", O ra 

> ' 

' 1 

y hdd 

1 *' if"', Z raj'i 'r' j;??''", X ’'all t r! nl , 

x 

; Vf / ► 

'!<> , 

, ^ ' t if , Pp jrii't/'i’p 'thn'-d'i ' ! >! 

/ 

EX-Pt.'/ 

; 

2t B ntij o/iif iD’or ^2') > , f- P ' "j" '' J 
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W / mil ahihali , A. 

i 'iiBi , 

p puliiah jiaaiii 


]ii li hit 1]) '' hit'/', hhojilJ iiiiuiiintt lilllti r him" 

]| 'ill I A 'till I f' hit \, l’]i 'i/olld — ') hlltU" I’ 
itulf , ]) ; i/ii/iis’, L ft lilt hiut yc" II 'htiuliciut luiinhti/n, L 
I l‘•lll/^l■'il/ll , X yiiiri'/iiiA, 'A 'rnii/ii ji" A iijiiin, 1’ path no 
— n <V L'’iiir/ii.i. W "tauxa", A"lniui — 1‘2 I" MHO/l'ii 
itrhr ii" It '/i/iii/ii, I] ht li hit MX, B ni t" B 

' Iih , 1, mil — 1 ! liV" i' ho]ii m N InntiT In" >" ML 

II jiifiha III — II <:t" BL fiipin In in — 10 tom 
f'hlt M //" I, ' injayiihi apni nia" , 0 "iigamCiihn nin" , X lofii 
lii'ia" , X )i>y(il luiaiaynuilIiKlsnwhlntniuldai ala" , S i oyalininn" < 
I’j) jiioltoinjci" — 17 All" X law A" hi" Ij "iilinn s" Z 




liWNl’p iinii'i j 7 j tjiViuh /»' L uiilo'^orlich , M jnaia 

— Si 1, ' t nnasiuh ii) iiha]i" , Yj "lannhnp" sIJi" filiK 

1 /A^ }ih" I’l "inviulrntiimd'hivih" , S patnlinhhamrKhld'' — 
'1 lant! u' hhlt r, M ^'lltiLOia, Z mi'li hcntpd" Ici ilp(T 
W Ijifiuiudui — II' I.in'hn' foliU X (lliuv" ]j unlc=crhcli , 
dA\\\ \m /A'yy, WSi' pitnilh,,' ilhn," fchlt F — 11 »/ M 

I/O uUiui'‘ hi Fli \or L\\ “iiaiio<iitn j" felill MLZ, 
l! uijripin 11 ^( 1 , E uiiaialMihii i" I’p "sciitip" pi-” L 

//i(F(};i(ii ./i/' , OE ' luiip" t' XXl’p vuJadlnih , ]j1>j da 
dhiih , d iidhuli, ZS ii/adadhidi — 1 '> /" S lalia s" L 

"Iri'-nmlnla , 0 'ji'iihti, XX "satnjiiu , I’p "sajilil — 11s" 
Fl'i pa", 11 "hainaidiiaiui hull , Z sidiii", ]) »" 

l'/\ indantl ha p holui — I'l A" MllWZM’p fiigcn 
m, I’p ha d" M di'^ain , I’p "m? si \V sti pc S pan 

ii" \) mpa" ii" Z "i(7s(7, h "mopa" tv" felilt Z — Ki n" 

Z fufit nil mi, p adpapi s" sat i rpi , p ^"niaina v" L 
'lljiihih da" II (fcsopi, I/XSi dasa , X da<(ln(iniapi , V diiilpi , 
]! diso di" pii(lis(? m" I’p Hill A A I/" — 17 p" S "l’c hi" 
Pi inaniisthah s" Z hifil nii miihai tainati aw hhaianidiapd — 
IS s" Pj) "rani ji'i" l’)» siih/^k" in" U'lilt, OZ , R hinlcr 
jl" jf Z "(1 , 1’ "(am, p "lam — 1!> n" Z "ham v" 111 

lal^iichi", L inaliil iipahlio gatosJlpapatat , R vihtpalelp" , E 
piiM/fi lip", W nh''ijcia sa tajo hliojam yilnliil aqamal , X "uhlia 
qalah , ]) nlsasva tip" — 20 p" WN "naiadliil", NX "ina- 
iijamalciia, Z di" , I’p "nai asuiiianlahliiidh" , XS fugcii iamasCi an 

— 21 I a" XS vai iiiidliatt nia" \V bliagnc ma" B "ndake 

— 22 hh" p hintcr v" — 2*1 s" fchlt BZN, p hhnldnam 

uijaiva a" L Cdniad" , fchlt p d" L lugt Aii/niii an j" 
Ji"vido, W "vidilcna, 7j"valdncna, Vp "viddncna — 24 uljp" 
W "pill ii" B fiigt vacasi an, W ii iilva tdjTt" S iugt 
(rt an — 25 v" L samddi" hh" BEX fiigon pndlia mi 

— 2() )" E "ma pr" BZ "viajilam, Pp pnavra" h" B 

"ninamanatn, Pp hale (p gale) niijanani v" pvaua, Pp nach 
v>" — 28 nj-" Pp "Icsia — 20 Ic" P "viseva" ni" X 
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■1 Ic /)■" 15 hii^a<ca, N tahn ra d" B vnt'^n — 5 I" 
X ihianuhlaiaco ni<aiii>/fj lat" X nnch I'n", L bin all 
lacaiminaf Ih" fcliU I'', h hhoja It" B samnltchf — 
() tarn fclilt L rrt fi'lilt BLX, MOZPp nnch r" >•" L 
' lham i" "W \ nn\ ctijn , YJyi inic<ija — 1 g" \i f,iag)" hhl’' 
L "hablniinif" , IC gihaiitarahhniiiau, Z "ram, S "imkaiilnrc ?•" 
]j jtaiirnl.tiia, \\ lahni^, 7jaiahi.ai — .S s" fchU L, P t’lgi-" 
n" MNW "tadbhli, }i iiohjaialiinb , 7, mllhaiailbhih , nadaya" , 
1’ fadt/aii'' odor ttaiati", ]i iiofyaiidin ta" LPp /.«" sr", L 
tiaw<adr'‘, p tudaiilam — '( Ji" fchltZ, S nimr/hnnc" bh" 
h bhojntnali — 10 //’ yi tnkainttho , W'ZN lupcn nn 

s" fohlt ]i laja." p taltarOio r", fchll W, ]i agadvatsai ajo 
injabhniniiam , 7. i itjabhataiiamagal , MOWXPp — 11 pi" 
1> aha )■" X 1 11)0 — 12 (am fchll Pp f" L valta 
U" fchlt KXX7> p" fclilt L Ih" L piaiialyagasninayc — 
18 (" BXX fuRcn piilha nn I" fchlt FPp, E hintcr In- 
iiiapi K" Pp nnch pa" pa" fchlt E — 14 I" B ladcia 
d" M dartali , E darsitaiii — 15 I" F tatha aiaiii, fchlt 
LZPp bh" F bhojarajat" r" FW iilo" in" fchlt OWPp 
t" L lalsa — 10 niht" M iiihtipija, B incihi.cpa i" MZ 
fvipcn Jii/iMjij/rt, 0 lii/.fipnt lalo v" an — 17 bh" L "Ani , 
Z "haic, S bhaiyaya d" FLWX "ttiinyilva, B dcdijiyainaiicna 
laitlnia, E "amya i" fchlt Lb p" F path am, S 
paucahi." v" B "cayilia pimanacayah — 19 sa EPp ca 
III" Z iiiaha" h-" FLWXp "gal" I" P laiihia" — 20 d" 
P daiaiij" — 21 y"bha" Y yc va bhanaii , S yc cabhntnii, P 
ifbhavan, j) ynia divaiii bhil" B "Ici , E bhnianc — 22 m" 
BWNS minlja, P bhujya, p imiiaiii i" P svapa y" MO 
fugen nn he na pm vaiiiabhaiibhitvo dhavu mediin hainapi nciyam 
(0 ycitam) anvagat ] vi'tdamapyabhila iiagi abhai tan bh amiabhaji 
dadail itavaiii dhavain (M itavaiii) — 24 f WfugtjffjtZ nn 
a" fchlt N , S "yam a" N ladavanau , S bhfimau p" p fugt 
laja an, X 2 mpa(a i" E fugt sa nn W "lamalacSn 

iavyajanamlcna , N "Uainahculitavclaicauigvalainlcna, S "laiica- 
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nollam (hxD apohnijd (Tj ''laiit pinii), S "laka’njoJd" , Pp "Ichhya u" 
iia L he (Ivu)aimJa hhn" (23) ina" iia ho p hasmai. in" 
L'\^^X hintcr him" — 23 hh" W "tana jf N “f/K d" 

Pp "vijam f iehlt p u" P iitpamafah f — 21 f 

Ichlt BLp vt" tehlt Pp, B vtlajnnam , p miiyuhnmam 

P vmiithri, p maha, L sitdva c" fchlt p s" '^layafah, 
OVP dytlfah L "ydni snmlgnia, p "(ya chahibuddhiedgai ah — 
25 «" B "vtviiia,ca, p "tah /" MBV iaiabca s” fchlt ]i 
)« hvaisau-qo ia" "nam, V"ta, \^"iah s" fchlt P —26 nr" 
E "lalsah, XS nipaduli atiia" , Xp "gatya, p tatsaidjo «>", P 
"dyad" i" fchlt p b" h "tab himapynhaUiayai (28) — 

27 r ^ ia/o b" \VS "las, N "lasya i" fclilt NO, V /«/ 

— 28 haih" 0 ha° sma, LS ahaihayai — 29 t" WSp /afo 
hoyi fchlt BEZNXVPp h" OZ "galiia\ L hai aialahal" , Z 
"sitgaj", N haraiiaha) a" , S "hiamahebhad" , Pp "nda — 30 v" 
Pp "j^idgiaf k" !MBOEy "bilabhasikna , L kai akai andi" , Z 
"bhasiiiasitcna , NV "bitabhdsileua, Pp "bttabhi di atisticna^ — 
31 i." B iambhuiadm", L samuddhilUtaianui , W "nia 

mn" B "man, fchlt X — 32 sph” B<sphd", Zp splin" kau" 
0 kaiiscyakanseyavdii , N kd^dyak" "Ivdii, S kd) 2 )d)asamnyakan" 
XLVII m" SPp indi tnndnc" , p "dJiaiin, B "cuda i" 
fchlt p rtV L sabhdm samdgdt , p sabhdydm samdgaiah, 
B a"kopis" k" N kap" — 2 ca fchlt FBWN, L fugt 
samdgaiam an y" L yoginah kida Pp kidastvayd d" 

B dgamanam 1e kuhn S kufidvdsaica — 3 /c fchlt LXS 
if Z "sah , S tehlt, P iuvdsa<iaica kopt fchlt S k° JI 
"hka iv" V fugt crt an f LEZp "fkd}i, L jagatfiayacanf, 
P cam" — 4. k" ME "^adhl", LEAVS "viSe^a auf (L of), 
Z "ieiaicaiia vidhivii" id NWp ca — G fchlt Z ca 
fchlt V sal" B siidnam i" fchlt Pp i" L "thavd 

dmdm - 8 mrjh" n" Pp mibh" (P " 7 am) nnbhaiam — 
9 bh" NS "ksannam, Pp "k^ayg f L vdnnam, Z ^’d/iam, 

' D-mi, ohne geimue Angabe der Beziehung, eine Anm Pavies 
zu P (Joarn As 1 1 207) il ya dans le manuscript lhavati 
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, V,' — tl ; t/^'5 /%' J fj/ 7 ft P ''w jt Ii hit I,J), 

r ? T> "/7 ‘t lit t'lilt L]t S ra I'tiKii! tchlt 1/p s' 

‘Mil’ L. tl ■ — 12 r> ))'/>) /frtf'ir’ , L /i/iri a'lUiti’dt I 

'^1 N ij /j fjitiifji', / r.alai (7 tohU t' 

- \ < U ' lihlui d'tn t" h" M 1 arLir'araKm ii> , \\ l.ixm dn 

I 'Iff' X } anxtaihnlfi' xf , I’p tuniinalai il s' I> ‘mrntd , 

'' hint' r tl''’, Z '//ifs'rt — II //' 1 i;\\ hdnn'it' , L tidn , 

U ! d ’/jiralttiv , tt f (tlikxl s L ''‘■fidht d'nfari’ it il 1!NX\ 

'‘‘(rt'. Llfhll, U'Infitm — l.> As" ]J 'i<cnn ii' 11 >ii)r/i’ , 

L Ail i; |(//>isT/ ’I (7iMn’ , \\ ' tijiidhunijivi' , V ' sat iAsa//r7))' — 
It) Il t I j hilt , X ih tiidiii'al A", "dyni'taiaslhi , Pp Ait 
dlin'xti tct tolilt IIIIWZNX'', O \(ir xP, L cadaf — 

17 t III tl hit (/ sr(/,//‘ r//j'^ snhlxVj't in' pr" tihit II, Z 

;>in(ii itdyi I N' Inp' PIJ '’Ani" ;/ , 1/"'^ 'hn^ijn ;/ li 

X tti_t j/rdln ca nn, L iMa i/t — IS >/" \V i/ofii, X 

i/v i 1 i' lihit I-, Z hid] n , W ' jiidi ]" W "i nA wiii/iJ 

\ innti r i/’/iA ' ii'|f' JI n'ld-iiynlnKinii -I*') x'' , P'7iiiAi'a 

/';/ X's }ndio /i'lAi/i hill I5NX\p 'hnm, ]. I'dnl an< 

) 11 Di'iii' (Inor, Il hit "^niOVPp A' \\ I'ljd — ‘20 pr' 

II hit S in' 11 'll'. VPp ‘ i'id'h> — ‘21 pnt' It 1* hit h' 

I tihlt L 'I I' £ '/ — 2‘2 sm' 1, 11,11 h "iiA'i t' 

11 ''/I'ltti s' '111 '• tn'nn It t) 'tyitiii - J) I' V> ' i > 

n II 'ii'p/jh/i, Pp 'Jrlait’, p liirrt .»!£> 'n ,m — 21 if 

I* n ‘I , Z "ill id Idl'd thhjo t' \I ' p’ yn yd — ‘2'> II 

I ''i )> I \n )' I'd N i.rltliih ) L tint 'll th 



S, 0 nidaiam m" S imu si° B s/h<j?h Krfiii Pp fugen 
an lahfmT^ccnm smasiaii laduhhajjam yah ash nodaiaia iaccOpx 
tntayam gliafeia haticitpunyariagauyav iha | sanjanyam na vijj- 
mhliaie iada2n cennawHsti dJianne i ahh iaisai vam jagadiSvai asya 
lipaya fiayyeva samlal^jate \\ vt)ai)hn{p muilja tnniija 

iiadasivai adaladiainialsoh laptHadndgacchaciY) °cJiafi^')cJiom 

iaudho{p ^gho°) hliafasamaiasamayatadrvyavga{T[) °vyaga°) nanum 
I manJam sindRtavmduh Snyamm asijayoh pilndJa{p pliaUa°) 
hlmrakfaSohJium kanihe (P kaufc) murnkyaljlam cat aitakamala- 
yoi yavakalham ianoti || ca fehlt BEXS sa" N tufito, 

X laj^avamiagilvah sail — 31 m“ B mjesmui , MLENSPp 
inja ji” L fam samupaveiya , BEZ vpaviiya , V upave&ya , Pp 
hhojam mve§ya c/i® E °ma}adtbhs i° fehlt Pp, B dapi 
iam ca fehlt Pp, B ca tarn — S2 t° fehlt S r" LX 
hJiojaya r” daftva fehlt S, P datva ?<7® fehlt N, WXV 
fugen ca an, p bJwjaya, S ulja ca if S svapif, N ca uljapif 
XLVilL p° L piaiyekam ekam ekam, Pp ekaxkam 
mi° M vinafavad°, B °ntam mmaivad^ , L °ntavaif, S nata 
vad° — 2 bP fehlt Pp mf X mjapada^ s” L fopo®, 
Z saha iajf — 3 d® X devai?ibrif, Pp sa ca bliojo de° — 
4 blf felilt Pp , L maJiipafth , 0 ”io nf — 5 bbP. P °sam- 
baiidhah, B bhojasya iff, L bhojapia^ i Qjiyavaphnama pc®, 
ONXVp SiTbJf , Pp bJiojapi abaiidhe bhojasya lujyavuphh pta- 
thamaJi piab^ 
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zwischen der zweiten und dntten Alle Wagen haben die 
Farben der entsprechenden Bidets, sodass man die weiss 
angestnchenen Wagen der ersten Kiasse auf den ersten 
Blick und schon von fern herausfindet Die Fahrpreise sind 
so abgestuft, dass jede hbhere Kiasse ungefkhr das Doppelte 
der nSchstfoIgenden kostet Erstaunlich billig, aber auch 
furchtbar UberfOllt, ist die dritte Kiasse Sie wird nur von 
Eingeborenen benutzt, und es ist ein unterhaltendes Schau- 
spiel zu sehen, wie Mcinner, Weiber und Kinder mit grossen 
Packereien auf dem Kopfe, und die kleinsten Kinder nttlings 
auf den Htiften der Mutter sitzend, mit vielem LSrm sich um 
die geschlossenen Wagenttiren drUngen, von denen eine 
neue immer erst geOffnet wird, wenn das vonge Coupe 
gSnzlich vollgepfropft ist Doch gibt es auch hier besondere 
Abteilungen fUr die Frauen Etwas besser ist die Intermediate 
Class, in der man bisweilen schon weisse Gesichter sieht, 
zuweilen sind hier die Coupes mit den Inschriften Natives 
Oder Europeans only versehen Die zweite Kiasse wird von 
den besten Eingeborenen, soweit sie nicht als FUrsten eigene 
Wagen haben, und auch stark von den Europaem benutzt 
Die Wagen der ersten Kiasse enthalten nur vereinzelte Per- 
sonen und laufen meistens leer mit Fast immer hatten wir 
ein Coup^ allein und befanden uns bei Tag wie bei Nacht 
sehr komfortabel Ein solcher Wagen erster Kiasse besteht 
nur aus zwei geraumigen Coupes, in der Mitte durch eine 
meist verschlossene TUr getrennt, zu jedem Coup^ gehbrt 
ein eigenes Waschzimmer mit alien Bequemlichkeiten, welches 
den Kopf des Wagens bildet An beiden Langsseiten des 
Coupes befinden sich zwei gepolsterte, mit Leder Uberzogene 
Banke, die am Tage zum Sitzen dienen, wahrend bei Nacht 
die Betten auf denselben gemacht werden Zwei ebensolche 
sind an der Decke befestigt und kOnnen erforderlichen Falls 
herabgelassen werden Da fur die Nacht sleeping accommo- 
dation garantiert ist, so dtirfen nachts nicht mehr als vier, 



CinriLlUunR dcr indisclicn Ciscnbahncn 
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taijs niclit niclir als seclis Pcrsoiicn in das gcrJluinigc Coupe 
gcsotzt wcrden In dcr Rcgcl ist man dann, wic gesagt, 
gan? allcin Ausscr dcm Guard, dcr den Ziig begleitet, 
bekommt man kcinc Schaffner zii selicn Die Billets 
werden liusscrst scUen bcim Haltcn auf den Stationcn kon- 
Irollicrt, gcwulmlicli smd cs Half castes (A\isclilmge von 
Europtiern und Cingcborcncn), wciclicn dieses Gesclitift ob- 
licgt, da SIC zu vicl andcrem mclit zu brauclien smd Die 
Suffisance, mil dcr sic auftrclcn, macht bci der sonstigen 
Sclilafflicit dues Wesens oft emen iJiclicrlicIien Eindruck 
Sic smd niclit gcradc gceignct, cine allmtililiche Miscliung 
engiisclicn und indisclicn Blutcs als wdnsclienswert erscheinen 
zu lasscn Nocli isl zu bemerken, dass auch die Verpflegung 
bcim Eiscnbaliiifalucn erne wohlgercgeltc ist Breakfast, Tiffin 
und Dinner werden vom Guard Iclcgrapliiscli auf den dazu 
bcstimmtcn Stationcn vorausbcstcllt, wo dann 15—20 Minuten 
Aufentlialt zu scin pflcgcn So kann man es denn ganz wold 
ausliallcn, Tage und Ntichtc (z B von Bombay nach Calcutta 
mit dcm Sclincllzugc drci Ntlchtc und zwei Tage) im Coupe 
zuzubrmgcn, namenllich da gegen die Sonnenglut durch weit 
tlberragcndc Scliutzdadicr und Holzjalousien Vorsorge ge- 
troffen ist 

Es war cm Sonntagmorgen gegen aclit Uhr, als wir in 
Baroda ausstiegen, der Hauptstadt ernes klemen Fllrstentums, 
dessen Beherrsclier, der Gaikwar von Baroda, sicli gerade 
in England befand, was jedoch seiner Gastfreundliclikeit 
gegen uns kemen Eintrag fat Am Balmhofe war Dhruva, 
der uns in emem herrhehen Hofwagen zuniichst zu dem 
Palaste ftlhrte, welcher, fltnf Minuten von dem Hauptpalaste 
des Gaikwar entfernt, uns als Wolinung dienen sollte Hier 
empfmg uns Herr Maier, ein junger Sllddeutscher, der als 
Manager den verschiedenen ScldOssern des Gaikwar vor- 
stand Wtlhrend seme Person und Sprache uns an die 
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Heimat ennnerte, so war das, was er uns zeigte und zur 
Benutzung anwies, von der Art, dass wir uns in ein onen- 
talisches M&rchen hinemgezaubert glaubten Ein herrlicher 
Empfangssaal mitTeppichen, Diwanen und Sesseln, em weiter 
und hoher und doch hochst behaghcher Speisesaal, zwei 
geraumige Schlafsale nut Betten und AiDbeln von erster 
Gtite, alles neu, peinlich sauber und m auserlesenem Ge- 
schmack, eine von Ssulen und Gewolben gebildefe, rings 
um das Haus laufende Veranda, das war das Feenreich, in 
welchem wir fur einige Tage als alJeinige Herrscher schalfen 
durften Der Koch mit semen Gehulfen, verschiedene Diener 
fhr die mannigfachen Anforderungen des Lebens, im ganzen 
wohl ein Dutzend, alle m sauberster nationaler Kleidung, be- 
dienten gerSuschlos das Haus und waren jedes Winkes von 
uns gewartig Die herrlichste Zugluft durchstrOmte bei Tag 
und Nacht die kuhien Hallen des nach alien Seiten frei 
gelegenen Hauses, alle TOren und Fenster blieben auch bei 
Nacht geSffnet, wussten wir uns doch genugsam bev.acht 
und beschutzt, und das feme Geheul der Schakale, die hier 
wie Uberall in Indien allnSchtlich ihr vielstimmiges Konzert 
abhalten, diente nur, das Behagen dieses Zauberschlosses zu 
erhOhen Diese Tiere, etwa von der Grbsse und Gestalt 
unserer Fuchse, smd sehr scheu und daher ausser in Museen 
und zoologischen Garten, me sichtbar, um so mehr aber hSr- 
bar, ihr Geheul klingt, als wenn em Dutzend junger Hunde, 
em Dutzend Katzen und em Dutzend klemer Kinder ihre 
bellenden, miauenden und schreienden Tbne zu emem Konzerte 
veremigten 

FQrstlich, wie unsere Wohnung, war auch die uns ge- 
botene Verpfiegung Es v/ar nicht das erste Mai in meinem 
Leben, dass ich an emem FOrstentische speiste, aber erne 
auserlesenere KOche, als sie hier herrschte, habe ich kaum 
je angetroffen Auch bedurfte es nur eines Wortes, und der 
beste franzosische Champagner, die edelsten Rhemv.eine 



I up 'liclic Awlinlinic Hc’iclilij'iini’cti 

'-iTuUn .•'Ilf (It-in » me 1 ihcr.ilil.’il, von dcr wir tcils 

.m*- jCiuVv'^Klit mif iIt'' KImn Uil^ uci! mi'^ ilernrli{:e Gcnlls'^c 
\p'i i!tr Humm Iiir mclit^ Nem.'; unten, mir emen di'^krclen 
lu!n.“'’!c!i mnclilm 

Die i’fii!i‘-(undcii tli'> Somilni^s heniil/tcti u'lr, imi mi( 
Hum \'iniLi dK wielUi) ^Ilii SlIiuisu ilrdij^Kciton dcr lilesidon? 
m Aurin''ClKm rii julmiui |jn ‘^cll''ninc'; Kiiriostmi w.iren 
un lialb Diitruul Kiiiomn, wclclic .niiucldich nii'; [jcilu’pcncni 
(ji'ldi lH'-i,’>ndin mul, wcim i*' unlir i''l. unen unqcliciircn 
Wui iiptA'-uiliirui tn(l''''Ui imd cm bcrcdtc'; ZciiRiiis dcs 
Inbcll. fiui IvVivlitimi*' dir {nilierui iiuii'^clicii llcrrschcr 
••md In!(.rc''''rmtu v.nr mtch un .Wnr'^lnll uill edier Ro'^se, 
dit tmkr iibudnclikn bclmppuj mi rreicn pcl)nllcn unrden, 
mil! uiu (k''ili‘:cli.'(l urn 7\\.Tn7m rnler mciir Hlcfanton 
Du'-cIIhh ‘>md vollluiimiut ynlim imd mnj^.’lnglicii Niir 
unipc \(m dmui. iiu duion die Hrini'^trut cmgctrctcn war, 
warui \nn dui nndircn isolicrt mid mil "^larkcn KcKcn an 
dui 1 iivsui pifu^^'Clt Man warntc mis davor, dcnscibcn 7ii 
nalic 711 kcmiiiKn, mu! '=0 ‘^ali icli niir aiis cinigcr IlntfernmiR 
ilirc aufpcbrciclicncn mid einui klebnuen Salt aus^cliu itzenden 
Sclil.'ifcn, \on licncii m dcr mdi'^clicn Pocsic so vie! die 
Ride ml 

So pmp dcr Tag tcils nut Bcsiclitigiing der Sclicns- 
wiirdigkcitcn, tcil'> mil nolwcndigen Bcsuclien bci iMmistern 
mid andcren Wilrdcnlrclgcni in dcr angcncliinstcn Wcisc lim 
y\m Abend wiirdc mm 7u Chren erne TIicateiA’orstcIlimg 
gcgclicii, lici dcr wir wieder die Elircnpk'Kze cmnnlimcn, 
wiilircnd miter Aimsclilims dcs allgcmcmcn Piiblikiims niir 
cm aiiscrlcsencr Krcis von Gcladcncn ims umgab, wobei 
denn nianclicrlei Vorsteltimgen und Bcgrdssimgcn slatlfandcn 
AIs Stuck !iatte man dicsma!, aiif mcmen Wimscli, cm 
antikcs Drama zu sclien, die Pnyadar^ikii gewUlilt, und 
Dliruva war so aiifmcrksam gewesen, fUr ims den Gang der 
Handliing m cincm cnglischcn Programm drucken zu lasscn, 

Dciisscn, 1 rlnnirimrcn in InJlcn 4 
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qniue A\inistcriiini uiul die linlbc UniversiKit bei uns zur 
gro'^'^cn Cour .iiigctrctcn w.'irc Es waren alles intelligente, 
wilrdevollc iind vcrbiiulliciic A\nnncr, welclie sicli von 
ouropliisclion Grossen durcli ilirc malerisclie und kostbare 
Klcidung sebr unterscineden, aber an feincni, taktvollem Auf- 
(relcn dcnsclben, wic inir schien, niclit ini mindesten nacli- 
slandcn Die Unterliallung bcweglc sich einige Stmiden lang 
in dcr angcnclinislcn Wcise imi indisclie und europHiscbe 
Vorli.’iltnissc, und wir scliiedcn schr befnedigt von einander 
Edr den folgcnden Tag wurde ein Besucli des Sanscrit 
College bcsclilosscn, welches Gymnasium und Universitat 
vcreinigt und cm gules Bild von deni Bildungsgange der 
indisclien Gelclirlcn bol Die bencidenswerte, dem EuropSer 
unerrcichbarc rcrligkcil im Sanskrit, welclie die Pandits m 
der Rcgcl bcsilzcn, bcrulil daraiif, dass sie schon im Alter 
unsercr Sextanerdas Sanskrit zu lernen anfangen und meistens 
ein langcs, flcissigcs Lcben hindurch niclits als Sanskrit treiben 
Der Unlerricht beginnt mit Auswendiglernen von WOrtern 
und Grammatik Als erstes grOsseres Dichterwerk wird sodann 
Raghuvan^o studiert, dem Kumarasaniblmva, Meghaduta sowie 
die Dramen KaiidSsas und anderer folgen FUr eine hOhere 
Stufe dicnen die Romane Da^akunuiracariiam, Kddambari 
sowie die schwierigercn Kunstepen FUr die Universitats- 
stufen spalfet sicli der Unterricht, die einen treiben ihr 
ganzes Leben durch Grammatik, Literatur und Poetik, wMlirend 
andere Astronomie, Medizin, Junsprudenz Oder Philosophie 
studieren, alles nach den alien SanskritlehrbUchern, daher 
z B die Lehrer der Astronomie die Erde als in der Mitte 
ruhend und alles als urn sie im Kreise sich drehend annehmen, 
nur wenige wagen sich das Kopernikanische System anzu- 
eignen, noch wenigere, sich often zu demselben zu bekennen 
Als wir in die stattlichen RSume des College eintraten, 
waren die verschiedenen Klassen mit ihren Lehrem bereits 

m einer grossen, nach der Seite offenen Halle versammelt 

4 * 
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Es %vurden, wie dies gewQhnhch iiblich ist, verschiedene 
Begrussungsgedichte in Sanskrit vorgetragen und mir sodann 
flberreicht Ebenso hSndigte man mir ein ianges, schOn in 
Sanskrit geschnebenes Lehrprogramm ein, in weicbem die 
Lehrpensa der verschiedenen Klassen spezifiziert waren Ich 
wurde aufgefordert, Fragen zu stellen und musste, um keine 
der Abteilungen zu verletzen, wohl oder Qbel aus alien Dis- 
ziplmen, Grammabk, Literatur, Astronomie und Philosophic, 
Junsterei und Medizin, eine Frage stellen, die dann von ein- 
zelnen Schulern, und wo diese sich nicht zu helfen wussten, 
von den Lehrern beantwortet wurden Auffallend war mir, 
dass immer nur die besten Schuler zu antworten bereit waren, 
auch dann, wenn ich meine Frage nicht an sie, sondem an 
andere genchtet hatte Im ganzen lief also die Sache doch 
mehr auf eine Schaustellung hinaus, und wenn ich sp5ter in 
Indien Schulen besuchte, pflegte ich zu bitten, dass man sich 
durch meinen Besuch nicht stOren lassen, sonderfi ruhig im 
Untemcht fortfahren mbge Schon in Baroda hatten wir das 
sphter noch so oft genossene Schauspiel vor Augen, wie 
Lehrer und SchQler sSmtlich mit untergeschlagenen Beinen 
auf dem Boden hockten Beim Schreiben wird das Heft 
frei in der Imken Hand gehalten, wahrend die rechte die 
Feder fohrt Die Hindus sind so an diese Art des Schreibens 
gewbhnt, dass sie eine Unterlage, auch wenn man sie ihnen 
anbietet, zu verschmShen pflegen 

Weniger mteressant als das College war uns die Be- 
sichtigung ernes benachbarten Palastes mit allerlei Waffen 
und den Kronjuwelen, Ich uberzeugte mich dabei, dass, so 
viele Kostbarkeiten auch schon aus Indien ihren Weg nach 
England gefunden haben, doch noch immer genug ubng 
bleibt, was die englischen Gouvemeure und Residenten, oder, 
wo dies bedenklich erscheinen sollte, ihre Damen sich ge- 
legentlich schenken lassen kbnnen Ich bin v/eit davon ent- 
femt, alles zu glauben, was mir in dieser Beziehung erzShlt 
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Der Aufenthalt m Baroda war so reich an schOnen 
Ennnerungen, dass wir beschlossen, nicht von dort zu 
scheiden, ohne vorher durch eine photographische Aufnahme 
das Andenken an unser Zusammensein dauemder zu machen 
Ein leidlicher Photograph war vorhanden, und er versprach, 
am Tage vor unserer Abreise nachmittags vier Uhr mit 
semem Apparate vor unserem Palaste zu erschemen, der 
nattirhch den Hintergrund abgeben sollte Alle Personen 
waren rechtzeitig versamraelt, als grosse Hauptperson zu- 
nachst der nesige Elefant, der uns nach Macka getragen 
hatte, und welcher, mit emer kostbaren Decke geschmtickt 
und am RUssel, den Wangen und sogar an den Ohren auf 
das schbnste bemalt, mit seiner aus fiinf Mann bestehenden 
Dienerschaft erschien Erne zweite Hauptperson, fQr deren 
Mitaufnahme namenthch Herr Maier lebhaft plaidiert hatte, 
war der Citra (im Sanskrit „der buntfarbige"), d h der zahme 
Leopard des FQrsten, welcher fUr die Jagd auf Antilopen 
abgenchtet war Seme Kunst besteht dann, die aufgespOrte 
Antilope m schnellen SStzen einzuholen und ihr die Gurgel 
durchzubeissen, sodass sie, im Qbrigen an Fell und Fleisch 
unbeschadigt, vom jSger in Empfang genommen werden 
kann Herr Maier war beim Minister sehr ins Zeug gegangen, 
um eine Jagd mit dem Citra fOr uns zu inscenieren, es wurde 
aber nichts daraus, namenthch da ich fQr meme Person auf 
das grausame Schauspiel durchaus keinen Wert legte DafQr 
erschien jetzt der Citra, um mit uns photographiert zu werden 
Er wurde auf einem kleinen eleganten Wagen herangefahren, 
mit einer Kappe liber den Augen und auch sonst stark 
gefesselt Drei Diener machten semen Hofstaat aus, und 
man wamte mich, dem Tiere nicht alizu nah zu kommen 
Ausser Elefant und Leopard waren ich selbst mit meiner 
Frau, Dhruva mit Frau und drei Kmdern, Herr Maier mit der 
Reitpeitsche als steter Begleiterm und emige Nebenpersonen 
vorhanden Alles war vollkommen bereit, nur erne Person 
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fchite nocli, olinc die wir niclit nnfangen konnlcn, — und 
das war dcr Pliotograpli Es wurdc nacli dim gcschickt, 
aber er war nirgends 7U findcn Vergehens warteten wir 
bis zum Dmikclwcrden. der Photograph Iiattc uns einfach 
\crgesscn Untcr dicsen UmstJlndcn und da alle sicli sclir 
auf das Photographicren gcfreul hatten, bhcb uns melds 
anderes ilbng, als unsrc Abreise bis auf den Mittag zu 
\erscluebcn und fUr den anderen Morgen frllh ein neues 
Zusammenlrcffen anzuberaunicn, worauf dann endhcli das 
Bild gUicklicIi zu stande kani Indem icli es in der Hand 
lialtc, ruft es inir die ganze Situation bis in die kleinsten 
Einzcllieitcn wieder ins GcdJichtnis ziirhck 

Den Hintergrund bildet unser Palais nut seiner statthclien 
Einfahrt und semen hohen S'.hdcnhallen Vor ihncn steht 
dcr Elcfant, so ruing und versttindig, als wissc cr, worum 
es sich handle Vicr Lcutc seines Gefolgcs stchen an seinem 
Kopfc, ihrc langcn Lanzen in dcr Hand Dcr Elcfantenfniircr 
sitzt vornc auf deni Nacken, als Symbol den kleinen Eisen- 
haken haltcnd, nut wclchem das kolossale Tier gelenkt und 
zum schncllcrcn Schritt, zum Halten odor Niedcrknieen ver- 
anlasst wird Letzteres gcschicht, wenn Personen auf- Oder 
abstcigen wollcn Em krtlftiger Stoss nut dem Lenkhaken 
auf den Kopf veranlasst das Tier nut emem leisen Grunzen 
des Unbehagens langsam nicderzuknieen, die Diener setzen 
eine klemc Treppe an, wclchc der Elcfant zu diesem Zweeke 
stets an der Seite nut sich trtlgt Man steigt hmauf und 
fmdet oben erne breite FUlche, auf wclcher vier bis sechs 
Personen Platz haben, und die mit emem eisernen Geltlndcr 
umgeben ist Dort oben sitzen die Damen, d h Frau 
Dhruva mit kunstgerecht untergcschlagenen Bemen und meme 
Frau, der man das unbequeme ihrer Stellung wohl ansieht 
jede halt em Dhruvakind auf dem Schosse, wahrend der 
aiteste Sohn, zwischen beiden sitzend, voll Spannung der 
Begebenheit zuschaut Vor dem Elefanten m der Mitte stehe 
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ich, sehr durch die ms Gesicht schemende Sonne geniert, 
indem der Photograph im letzten Augenblicke mich auf- 
forderte, den Sonnenhut abzunehmen Mir zur Rechten steht 
Dhruva im NationalkosWme, zur Linken ein Schulvorsteher 
und Herr Maier im Reitkostiime, die Reitpeitsche in der 
Hand, semen Bhck auf den Leoparden genchtet, welcher, 
von drei Wkrtern gehalten, die Gruppe nach links abschhesst 
Leider hat das Untier den Kopf bewegt und dadurch drei 
Kbpfe erhalten, sodass man es fiir den Cerberus halten 
kOnnte Die tropische Sonne ist an den hellen Lichtern 
und den scharf umgrenzten Schatten leicht erkennbar 

Das virar der Schluss unseres Aufenthaltes m Baroda 
Nach einem solennen Abschiedsmahle schieden wir dankbar 
von der treffhchen Wohnung und fuhren, von reichem 
Gefolge begleitet, zum Bahnhofe 

Unser nSchstes Ziel, Ahmedabad, v/ird von Baroda aus 
durch erne Eisenbahnfahrt von wenigen Stunden erreicht 
Es vyar das erste Mai, dass vyir bei Tage durch die mdische 
Landschaft fuhren und noch dazu durch erne besonders 
reiche Gegend, welche wegen ihrer Fruchtbarkeit von den 
Indern Cdrafara genannt wird Es war der 28 November, 
und mit EntzOcken sahen wir die herrlich grtinende und 
bllihende Landschaft mit ihren Riesenbaumen und ihrer 
tropischen PflanzenfUlle an uns vortlberziehen, wShrend hier 
und da erne Anzahl Affen, ohne sich durch den vorbei- 
sausenden Zug stOren zu lassen, auf den BSumen und im 
Grase ihre MSnnerchen machten Wir wollen diese Gelegen- 
heit benutzen, um einiges liber Khma und Boden Indiens 
im allgememen zu sagen 

Die tropischen Lander smd kemeswegs immer die 
fruchtbarsten, vielmehr lehrt ein Blick auf die Karte, dass 
sich von der Westkliste Afnkas an durch die Sahara, Agypten, 
Arabien und Centralasien bis nach China hinein ein breiter 
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L.'iiuicri;iirtcl liinziclit, in wclclicm cs, vermbtie einer Art 
Wccli'^clwirkiing rwisclicn dcr diircli den wolkenlosen 
Himinel cicstcigcrlcn Hit7e nnd dcr diircIi cben diese Hitze 
vcrliindcrten Wolkcnbildiing, sellen Oder me rcgnet, und 
die dnber trotz der lierrbch‘;!cn Sonncnkraft von dcr Natur 
dn/ii \crurteilt sind, \Vn?tc zii blciben Diescm Scbicksale 
\\ilrdc nnch Agyplcn vcrfallcn, wtire niclit die Uber- 
scliwcinniung dcs und ebenso wtirde fast das ganze 

licrrliclie Indien cinc WOstc sem, wtiren niclit die Monsim’s, 
wclclie ini Winter mis Nordosten wclicn und daher nur 
wenigen Ortcn an dcr OstkUste die Feuclitigkeit bnngen, 
in den Sommermonaten inngegen von Juni bis September, 
aus Sddwcsten welicnd, einc so reiclie FUlIe von Regen 
dber Indicii aussclilUlcn, dass das Land daran fOr das ganze 
Jaiir genug bat Denn den ganzen Winter durcli regnet es 
in Indicn so gut wic gar niciit, und wir liaben, von einem 
Regentag in Benares und zweien in Calcutta abgesehen, 
wdlircnd unsres vicrmonatlichen Aufcntlialts in Indien selten 
den Hinimcl bewOlkt und kaum je cinen Tropfen Regen 
gesehen Die Rcgcl war, dass die Sonne von sechs Ulir 
morgens bis seeks Uhr abends ihren majestatischen Lauf 
am vOllig wolkenlosen Himmel vollendete Bei uns wtirde 
unter diesen Umsttlnden nach wenigen Wochen alles anfangen 
zu vcrwelken, in Indien behalten BUume und Pflanzen den 
ganzen Winter durcli ilir saftiges GrUn, so gross ist die 
in der Regenzeit angesammelte und den Boden durch- 
trankende Feuclitigkeit 

Erne weitere Folge dieser klimatischen Verhaltnisse ist, 
dass der Ackerbau in Indien wemger als bei uns an be- 
stimmte Jahreszeiten gebunden ist Denn die Kulturpflanzen, 
wie Korn, Weizen und dergleichen, bedUrfen, um sich vom 
Samenkorn bis zur reifen Frucht zu entwickeln, einige Monate 
hmdurch Feuchtigkeit, Bodenwarme, Sonnenschein u dergl 
Welche Monate dabei im Kalender stehen, damach fragt die 
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Pflanze nicht, und wo ihr, wie in Indien, jene Bedingungen 
das ganze Jahr durch mit Ausnahme der Regenzeit geboten 
werden, da ist sie bereit, zu jeder Zeit, sobald sie ausgesSet 
worden, zu wachsen und zu reifen Wir konnten daher oft- 
mals beobachten, wie auf dem emen Felde das Getreide ge- 
erntet wurde, wShrend es auf einem anderen Felde daneben 
eben erst in die Halme schoss und auf einem dntten Felde 
in frischem Grlln aus der Erde aufkeimte Inzwischen hat, 
wie man mir sagte, Indien im allgemeinen zwei Jahresernten, 
die eine im Winter, die andere, ftlr GewSchse, die der Feuchtig- 
keit weniger bedlirfen, im Sommer vor Eintntt der Regenzeit 
Nach der Regenzeit, die im Hochsommer einsetzt, zeigen die 
Baume das herrlichste Grtln und behalten es den ganzen , 
Winter durch Eine Landschaft mit BSumen, welche, wie 
bei uns im Winter, der Blatter beraubt, ihre nackten Aste 
und Zweige gleichsam hUlfeflehend zum Himmel strecken, 
habe ich in Indien nirgendwo gesehen Erst im Frhhling 
sollen, wie man mir sagte, die alten Blatter teilweise ab- 
gestossen und alsbald durch neu aufkeimende ersetzt werden. 

So genossen wir denn, wahrend zu Hause alles in 
Schnee und Eis starrte, des herrhchsten Sommerwetters und 
kbnnen nicht in die Klage eines pessimistisch angehauchten 
und alles m Indien schlecht machenden Mitreisenden ein- 
stimmen, welcher behauptete, dass man dieses fortwahrenden 
schOnen Wetters zuletzt ganz mlide wtirde 

Die schOne Fahrt von Baroda nach Ahmedabad, welche 
diese Abschweifung veranlasste, war vollendet, und wir liefen 
m den Bahnhof dieser einstmals, zur Zeit der Moguls, grOssten 
und schftnsten Stadt des westlichen Indiens ein Heute zahlt 
dieselbe nach langen Zeitraumen des Verfalls wieder 148,000 
Einwohner, besitzt aber kein Hotel und nur em entfemt 
liegendes Dak Bungalow, daher wir es vorzogen, em Zimmer 
im Bahnhofsgebaude zu beziehen Eben erst hatten wir uns 
m dem dllrftig ausgestatteten Raume, so gut es gehen wollte, 
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LincLticlilot. (1.1 cp^lIiicik'h .nucli sduin vicr jimuc Lciitc, clcncn 
wir \i>n Hniiih.nv cmpfolilcii w.ircii, mul 7ii dciicii sicli 
h.nUl (ler V.ntcr (Ic^i lmiicii, dor nllo, roiolio iiiul wlirdigc 
Ror.ciiiuHiil go^olllo, wclclicr .i!*; A\ilgliod des iM.ngislratcs 
nbincliLii '^cli.’ll/h.nron 7U gclien wiisstc So cr- 

r.ihltL or, (1.1'='^ Alimcdnli.id noiicrdings omo tcilwcisc ‘^clion 
diircliucftilirlo W.nL'^orloiliing orli.nllcn h.nbc, d.T^s nI)or dns 
UntLrnoliinon Wulord.nnd fiiulo infolgo dor Al)iicimnig dor 
lliiu!ii<(. d.n'( W.n'^'^or .nii'( kfln'^lliclioii Loiliiiigon 7ii licimizcn 
Sio li.ilton nlimlicli d.T'( Wn'c^cr nnr d.nnn fdr rein (in roli- 
oie'^cin Sinno). wonn 0 *^ unnnUolh.nr .an'; don llilndcn dor 
.N.ntur LiitoogLiiui iKiinnion wird und so Irinkon sie oft d.ns 
•(t.ncnicrondo W'.nsser von Toiclicn, in wcIlIicii gIoicli7Cilig 
^clmdot und KlkliongLr.it, W.’lsclic u dcrgl gcw.isclicn wird 
Nur diostn .\\is';si;indon isl es zuzuscliroibon, d.nss die Cholorn 
in Indion mclit .ausrurotlon ist und .nlljlilirlicli in dcr hcisscn 
lalirc^zoit ibron \orliocrondLn l..nuf durcii die indisclicn St.'idte 
h.’llt Indes wdtet sio zumoist mir in den .’Irniercn Volks- 
scliicliton und pflogl, wie m.in inir bfter vcrsielicrte, cincn 
„Gentloin.nn“ (d li wolil omen vornllnftig Icbcnden A\cnschen) 
niclit .nnzugreifcn ^Wir li.ibon," so dussorto sicli Rnncliodlfil, 
„in unserer St.ndt die nicrkwllrdigc Erf.alirung gcinaclit, dass 
diojcnigcn Viortel, in wclclien die Wasserlcitiing sclion durcli- 
gcfdlirt isl, auffallend wcnig von dor Cholera gelittcn haben, 
und so ddrfen wir hoffen, des Obcls nut dcr Zcit Herr zu 
werden “ 

Unler diesen und andcren Gosprdclicn inaclilen wir cine 
Rundfahrt diircli die Stadt, bcsuchlen den iin Sddosten der- 
selben gelegencn, von lieblich uinwaldcten Hdgeln uinkrdnzten 
Kaiihnnya-Sce, besichtiglcn auf dein Rdekwege einigc der 
zahlreichen erhaltcnen Mosclieen, dcren Wdiule vielfaeh aus 
Steincn nut wunderfeinem Scluutzwcrk und durchbrochener 
Arbeit bestchen, und endigten den Tag nut einem Spazier- 
gangc nach der hohen und langen Brdckc dber die Sabar- 
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mati Hier war es, wo der wackere junge Harildl mir sem 
Leid klagte Es ist n&mhch eine grausame Emnchtung der 
Englander, dass die hdheren Stellen im indischen Staats- 
dienste nur denjenigen offen stehen, welche ihre Examma 
m England abgelegt haben „Ich traue mir wohl,“ sagte 
Haniai, „den Fleiss und die Fahigkeit zu, diese Examma zu 
bestehen, auch bin ich durch die Gnade Gottes mit reich- 
lichen Mitteln ausgestattet, aber die Reise nach England 
wbrde ftir mich die Aussfossung aus memer Kaste zur Folge 
haben, und diesen Schmerz kann ich meinen Eltem und Ver- 
wandten nicht antun Ich sehe mich daher dazu verurteilt, 
zeitlebens eine untergeordnete Stelle zu bekleiden “ Ich er- 
munterte ihn, diese Schwiengkeit zu Qberwinden und wies 
auf das Beispiel Dhruvas m Baroda hin, welcher in Europa 
gewesen und, nachdem er in aller Stille und ohne damit zu 
prunken, zurtickgekehrt sei, durch Zahlung von ein paar 
hundert Rupien und einige leichte BussUbungen sich die 
Mitgliedschaft seiner Kaste erhalten habe Hoffentlich gelingt 
es dem HarilSl und vielen jungen Hindus in seiner Lage, 
nachdem sie selbst den rehgibsen Vorurteilen entwachsen 
Sind, auch die ihrer Familie sowed zu brechen, um nicht 
alle besseren Stellen des Landes den Engiandem allein Uber- 
lassen zu mhssen 

Als ich, zum Bahnhofe zurtickgekehrt, noch eine Weile 
vor demselben die AbendkOhle genoss, hatte ich das ergbtz- 
liche Schauspiel, zu sehen, wie zwei Hinduweiber sich zankten 
jede derselben sass ruhig vor ihrer Hlitte, und wShrend die 
erne mit lauter Stimme und leidenschaftlicher Beredsamkeit 
ihre Sache enhvickelte, hbrte die andere aufmerksam und 
ohne sie zu unterbrechen bis zu Ende zu, um dann in der- 
selben Weise ihre Gegenargumente weitiaufig auseinander- 
zusetzen So wurde der Ball der Unterredung mehrere Male 
hertiber- und hinUbergeworfen, bis mit der Ermtidung der 
Lungen auch eine Beruhigung der Gemtiter allmahlich einfrat 
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gegenUber auf der andem Seife der Kette steht nut dem 
Muster in der Hand ein Mann, auf dessen Kommandoworte 
die Knaben abwechselnd kurze buntfarbige Wollfaden durch 
die Kette flechten, sodass die Enden der Fkden nach ihnen 
zu herausstehen und eine rauhe, wollige Masse bilden, welche 
nachmals glatt geschoren als die rechte Seite des Teppichs 
die schonsten Muster zeigt Teppiche wie Schnitzereien 
wurden auf Bestellung fflr Anienka und andere Gegenden 
angefertigt Die Preise waren so hoch, dass wir darauf ver- 
zichteten, irgend etwas anzukaufen Der noch jugendliche 
Besitzer, in dem ich durch einige Fragen den von Freund 
Garbe beschnebenen Jungling wiedererkannte, schien auch 
gar nicht zu erwarten, dass wir etwas erstanden Wie 
Qblich, legte er uns zum Schluss das Fremdenbuch vor, in 
dem wir das VergnQgen, mit welchem wir in der Tat die 
Arbeiten besichtigt batten, geme bescheinigten 

Von hier ging’s zu dem Pmjra-Pol („KSfigbrOcke“) ge- 
nannten Tierhospitale, wie deren in Bombay, Ahmedabad 
und manchen anderen Stadten Indiens bestehen Diese mehr 
der Absicht als der Wirkung nach anerkennenswerten Institute 
haben den Zweck, kranke und alte Tiere bis an ihr Ende zu 
verpflegen, sowie auch gesunde, namentlich Kuhe, den 
mohammedanischen SchlSchtern abzukaufen und so am Leben 
zu erhalten. Man findet in denselben meist Pferde und KQhe, 
Ziegen und Hunde In Bombay bemerkten wir in dem 
Hospital einen Wagen mit aufgesetztem Kafige, in dem sich 
mehrere Affen befanden Es waren dies bOsartige Tiere, 
welche von den Familien, die sie hielten, eingeliefert wurden 
und bestimmt waren, m den Wald abgefQhrt und dort los- 
gelassen zu v.erden Der strengglaubige Hindu tbtet kein 
Tier, auch kein Inseki, ja nicht einmal eine Schlange Trifft 
er eine solche an Orten, v/o sie gefahrlich v.erden kann, so 
fSngt er sie ein und transportiert sie in eine Gegend, wo 
sie nach seiner Memung unschadlich ist, um sie dort in 
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vom Gewmn an das Pmjra-Pol abzugeben sich verpflichtet 
haben Nur als emen schlechten Witz kann man es an- 
sehen, wenn m Btlchern erzShlt wird, dass die Tierhospitaler 
auch erne Abteilung flir Insekten batten, und dass Neger ge- 
halten wtirden, um denselben ihre KGpfe als Weide darzu- 
bieten Die Hindus versicherten mir, dass dergleichen me 
vorgekommen, und doch hatte eipmal ein Missionar in 
Bombay die Stirn, mir gegentiber zu behaupten, dass die 
Sache auf Wahrheit beruhe, worauf wir spater noch zurtick- 
kommen werden VorlSufig sei nur bemerkt, dass alles, was 
die Missionare von Indien erzShlen und schreiben, sehr mit 
Vorsicht aufzunehmen ist Ihr gewGhnlicher Kunstgnff be- 
steht dann, ganz seltene Ausnahmefaile so in den Vorder- 
grund zu stellen, dass dieselben als die Regel erscheinen, 
wodurch dann ein ganz verzerrtes Bild des indischen Volks- 
lebens entsteht 

Wir beschlossen den Morgen mit einem Besuche bei 
den Sddhu’s, worunter eine Art indischer Mbnche zu ver- 
stehen ist, die in einem wohlfundierten Kloster zusammen- 
leben Sofort wurde m einer gerSumigen Halle eine Ver- 
sammlung derselben veranstaltet, zu der sich wobl 50 bis 60 
emfanden, von welchen jedoch kaum einer oder der andere 
ein noch dazu sehr kllmmerliches Sanskrit sprach Die in- 
dischen Pandits sprechen von diesen wohlgenahrten MUssig- 
gangern mit Verachtung und mOgen wohl Recht dann haben 

Am Nachmittage batten wir zwei grosse Versammlungen 
hintereinander, die eine mit Pandits, in der Sanskrit gesprochen 
wurde, die andere in einem Klub, wo in enghscher Sprache 
mancherlei Themata berhhrt und namenthch Aufschluss liber 
das Erziehungswesen m Europa verlangt wurde Dann 
wurden Lieder aus Gttagovmda und anderen Dichtungen 
gesungen und mit den nationalen Instrumenten begleitet Flir 
den Abend entschuldigten sich meine Freunde, well sie einem 
Diner ihrer Kaste beiwohnen mussten Ich bat, mir den 
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Anblick desselben zu verscliaffen, und sie sagten es zu, holten 
mich aber, wohl absichtlich, erst dazu ab, als die Hauptsache 
sclion vorbei war In einer langen, engen Strasse, die nur 
von dieser Kaste bewolint wird, waren hier mehrere Hundert 
in langen Reihen auf der Strasse hockend gespeist worden 
Icli sail nur noch einige NachzUgler und die Spuren der 
beendigten Mahlzeit, namentlich die zahllosen kleinen Ton- 
gefUsschen, in welchen die Gericlite vor jeden einzelnen be- 
sonders hingesetzt werden, und die nach einmaligem Ge- 
brauclie weggeworfen werden mtlssen Man nimmt zu jeder 
Mahlzeit wieder neue, da ein ganzes Tausend derselben, wie 
man uns sagte, nur eine Rupie kostet Ich hatte noch das 
Vergntigen, mit dem Gastgeber und einigen seiner Freunde 
bekannt zu werden und musste von alien Speisen nachtraglich 
kosten und dieselben natlirlich fUr vorztiglich erklSren 

Am andern Morgen brachen wir von Ahmedabad auf 
und waren froh, von unserm engen und gerauschvollen 
Bahnhofszimmer Abschied zu nehmen Die Freunde fanden 
sich auf dem Bahnhofe ein, einer derselben, der jUngere 
Dhruva (Binder des Dhruva in Baroda), welcher in Ahmed- 
abad eine Stelle als Lehrer des Sanskrit bekleidete, erklSrte 
mir nil Megliaduta, den ich stets zum Memorieren auf der 
Eisenbahn mit mir fhhrte, mit Hhlfe der Karte sehr sach- 
kundig die verschiedenen Ortlichkeiten, welche die Wolke 
als Bote auf ihrer Reise durch Indien bertihrte, und von 
denen auch wir einige zu besuchen hofften Dann brauste 
der Zug heran, ein rascher Abschied von den Freunden, und 
nordwarts ging es hinein in unbekannte Gegenden, welche 
im weiteren Verlaufe einen mehr sterilen Charakter annahmen 
und die Nahe der Wtiste Mon/ bekundeten, welche links von 
uns, das Industal von der Gangesebene scheidend, sich m 
einer Breite von 300 Kilometem erstreckt Am Nachmittage 
tauchten einzelne BergrUcken auf, unter ihnen Mount Abu, 

Deussen, Erinnerungen an Indien 5 
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bertihmt als Sommerfnsche und durch seine Jama-Tempel, 
wir konnten ihn nur voruberfahrend betrachten Die Nacht 
trat em, und am nkchsten Morgen urn 5 Uhr sollten wir 
Jaipur, unser nachstes Reiseziel, erreichen Vorsorglich bat 
ich den Guard des Zuges, uns rechtzeitig vor Jaipur zu 
weaken Er versprach es, wir kleideten uns wie gewdhnlich 
aus und schliefen ruhig ein In der Nacht erwachte ich, 
das Licht in unserm Coupd war erloschen, um uns her war 
die tiefste Finstemis Ich zundete em Streichholz an und 
sah nach der Uhr 15 Minuten vor funf, in einer Viertel- 
stunde mussten wir in Jaipur sein, wo der Zug nur sieben 
Minuten halt Der Guard hatte sein Versprechen vergessen 
Jetzt ging es darum, in fliegender Eile und im Dunkeln, denn 
Kerzen, wie spater jederzeit, fuhrten wir damals noch nicht 
bei uns, Strtimpfe und Stiefel und alle Kleidungssthcke zu 
finden und anzulegen, wobei in den verzweifeltesten Fallen em 
angezQndetes Streichholz helfen musste Nur die Weste mit 
all unserem Barvorrat wollte sich langere Zeit nicht fmden 
lassen Endhch waren wir fertig, und es war auch hbchste 
Zeit, der Zug hielt bereits, und mit Hhlfe des Dieners ge- 
langten wir mit alien sieben Sachen noch rechtzeitig heraus 
und fuhren zu dem nur mkssigen Hotel Kaiser-i-Hind In- 
zwischen war die MorgenrOte erschienen, und wir genossen 
von den Hotelfenstem aus den herrlichsten Sonnenatifgang, 
doppelt erfreulich nach dem tiefen Dunkel der Nacht und 
den Beangstigungen, die es diesmal fhr uns gehabt hatte 

Die HauptsehenswUrdigkeiten von Jaipur sind das alte 
KOnigsschloss mit seinem Marstall und die zwei Stunden 
entfemt liegende Sommerresidenz Amber Gleich nach der 
Ankunft wird dem Fremden em Formular hberreicht, auf dem 
er Tag und Stunde eintragt, wann er diese Dmge zu sehen 
whnscht, worauf dann alies Weitere von selbst besorgt und 
namentlich flir die Tour nach Amber ein Elefant aus dem 
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ftlrstlichen Marstall zur VerftJgung gestellt wird Nachdem 
wir diese Frage geordnet hatten, unternahmen wir einen 
Morgenspaziergang m die leider etwas entfemte und nur auf 
staubigen Wegen erreichbare Stadt, welche mit ihren schbnen 
breiten Strassen und ihren rosa angestnchenen Hausem einen 
heiteren Eindruck macht, wahrend ihre Bewohner, die 
Rajputen, mit ihren grossen, kraftigen Gestalten die statthchsten 
Erscheinungen bilden, die man in Indien antrifft In der 
Mitte der Stadt liegt ein grosser Marktplatz, auf dem, ahnlich 
wie in Venedig und Florenz, eine Anzahl Tauben gehalten 
werden Wir kauften ein Kbrbchen mit KOmem und hatten 
bald das Vergntigen, die zarten Tierchen um Haupt und 
Schultem flattern und die KOrner vertrauensvoll aus der 
Hand aufpicken zu sehen, bis ein zudringhcher Ziegenbock 
die Scene stOrte, den ich mit RUcksicht auf die GefUhle der 
umstehenden Eingeborenen nicht nach Gebhhr abzufertigen 
wagte 

Von hier wandten wir uns zu den fUrsthchen Garten, 
in denen, wie hblich. Tiger, LOwen und andere bissige Tiere 
in Kafigen gehalten wurden, wahrend die Affen mit Kettchen 
an hohen Stangen angeschlossen waren, an denen sie behebig 
nach oben zu ihrem kleinen Kafige Oder nach unten zur 
Erde klettem konnten, um hier innerhalb des Spielraums, 
den die Kette gestattete, mit dem ihnen eignen possierhchen 
Emste den Boden auf seine Bestandteile hm zu untersuchen 
Nicht weit davon liegt in schOnen Gartenanlagen das Museum 
von Jaipur, ein eleganter Bau mit sehr reichem Inhalte 
Besonders fesselte mich eine Sammiung von Tonfiguren, 
welche die indischen Asketen in ihren mannigfaltigen selbst- 
qualenschen Obungen veranschaulichten UrsprUnglich wurzelt 
die indische Askese in der hohen und wahren Erkenntnis von 
der SUndhchkeit des Daseins, aus welcher das Bestreben 
erwachst, durch Entsagungen und Qualereien aller Art das 

Fleisch abzutbten Indessen ist diese echte Askese selten 

5 * 
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zu finden Ini HimSlEva, oberhslo Harid\ar, v. o di£ Ganga 
atis dem Gebtge nen orbncliL sollen ■'.iele As-rclen fncen 
sein- Fieuna CandriMprasad vrollte anf der Reise zu uns 
stossen um mich dort einzunnrea. v.ar aber ieider verbindsm 
und so unterbLeb aie Sacbe, da cer Enropaer aiiem scbiver- 
bch Qort viel zu senen bekoninen babe. Denn d’e cc'-^en 
Askeien suchen die Einsam’^elt aur und machen sicb a-s 


dem Europaer gar mchls. Sehr verscbieden von Jbnen sine 
diejenjgen Asketen, ivelche die Stacie aufsucnen und fare 
BussObungen zur Senau stellen. \'on ibnen rraf icb Ln Cal- 
cutta am Ufer des Hugh eine ganze Anzab^ Jeder siizt rir 
sich an seinem Fe jer fast ganz naclP, m:: kVasserkn-g. e'nJgcn 
Lumpen und anceren dCrfngen Haosebgkeiien umgeben unc 
ion emer Anzah] Neugierige' umstancen. d'e irx in der 
AusQbung seiner SpezialitSt bev.-undem und inm elnlge Ai- 
mosen spenaen, Ihre Kunst iauft meistens auf elne ^Zchst 
unoequeme Art zu sitzen hinaus in der sle m?jg]ickst large 
auszuharren suchen. Emen sab icb cer auf emem Belie 
stand, vrahrenc das andere an emer Stange bochgeb-'cer 
v.ar, ein anderer lag auf einsm B&rte rrih spitzen Holza^el'z 
noch andere aoentenerhehe Posituren komfe man an ce~ 
blodellen in Jaipur oeobachten Fast aJJe naben den nac'ren 


Leio mit .ksche oescnmiert. die langen Kaare hangen ’'ilst 
uber das Gesicnt nerunter una aie Xcgel sind lang v.ie 
Adiersklauen Der Gesichtsausdruck ist brutal arc -.ertlen 
una zeigt schon, v.ie v.enig ihre .Askese auf geisrger .’doliven 
ruha Sie sird m der Tat richts anderes als Ben'e.i v.eicre 
sicn das .Ansehen ^ on .Askeien eeoen. and slehen *n': ii'en 


KUnsten auf einer Lime mil cen Kerien h ^nsem Janmar'is- 
bacen v'. elcne Feuer essen Oder S’ch Senv. erter c's :r den 
Magen hmuntersch.enen. V.'ie diese. rulnieren sie du~c'~. l-r 
eleices Ge,>e'be sehr bald inre Gesandnem 

Das .Viuseuii ton Ja.pur. v.elcres c ese .Ab5cnv.eifuig 


.eranlass^e cevrahrl '.or cer Terrasse auf se''"err Dar^e 
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cnic Iicrrliclic Rmid'^ichl aiif die Stndl mid umlicgendc Eheiic, 
wckho nat-li drci Sciten Inn \oii ‘-clionen Bergen emge- 
‘^clilo'i'^en wird Aid eiiiLin derscllicii befindet sicli ein deni 
Bnn7en \(m \Vnle‘^ 7ii lllircn in tiinnliolien Biiclisinbcn cni- 
gcgrabcnc'^ WELCOiWE, — Melleicld die grus^ile Inschrdt 
der Welt welclie (iber die gnii7e Ebene Inn "^iLlitbar I'^l und 
wold nocli fflr \iele Jabrlmndcrte Zeiigni'^ abicgen ward von 
der Unterw (Irfigkeit uegendber den freinden Belierrschern 
de*^ Lande'^ 

Ini Gebirge nacli Nordin 7ii Iiegt die Soinnierresulenz 
Amber, die wir am folgeiidcn 1 age besiiclilen Wir fiiliren 
im Wagen Ins 711111 Anfang der IJerge, w’o der Elefant bered 
stand welcher ims aid emem 7wn>clien den Bergen anslei- 
genden imd dann wieder sn.li senkenden Wege, an w'elcliem 
links imd redds in Nisdien allerlei Oiillerbilder standen, 
nacli Amber flilirte Der gan7e Weg liatte grosse Almlicli- 
ked md der \on Atlien naeli Eleusis fiilircndcn Strasse, w'lc 
aid dieser nacli der Senkiing des Weges die Buclit von 
Salamis sieli offnet, so liegl Amber an emem rei7enden See, 
malenscli nm enie Aniiolic lieriim gelagert Die Htinser sind 
vielfacli verlasseii imd allerlei Asketen Iiaben sicIi m den- 
selben eingemstet Aid der Holie Iicgt das stattliclie Scliloss, 
w'elclies mil semen verscliiedenen Salen, Fraiiengcndicliern, 
Badezimmern usw' den gew'Olinliclien Eindriick der moliam- 
medanischen PalUsle machl 

Nacli Jaipur ziirtlckkelircnd, kamen wnr an emem Teiclie 
vorbei, in w'clclicm Krokodilc gehalten w'lirden, deren Flit- 
terung em seltcnes Schauspicl bot Unser Dicner kaidte ftir 
eine Iialbe Rupie m emem Scldaddcrladen in der Naiie cm 
grosses Konglomcrat von Flciscliabfailcn, bestehend aus 
Lunge, Leber und Eingeweidcn, dieses wurde dem Wadder 
libergeben, der alles an eincn Slnck band und ms Wasser 
limunterliess, woraid er niit lauten Rufen die Krokodilc 
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loc'^rfe. Lsrige Zeit biSeb die v/eite sumpflge \Vc 5 seriIccre 
g£rz stilL Endiich mzchie er uus stif e:ne Be.vegung des 
V/assers in der Ferae atinnerirsara: es v.ar ein nesengrosses 
KroI:od’I vrelches larigsar: unfer der OberfiScee des Wassers 
herarjschv.'arani. Bale karaei coch aridere and zuletzt saheT 
v.ir zu Lnserr. Fussen in der Tiefe inrer ■'.iere, vre’che pbleg- 
irafisch ihre yiauler auF-dappten und nzch den Fleiscnteilen 
schnappten, Nach und nach gelar.g es fhnen, era Sr3c^' 
nach dera anderen loszereissen, bis scnljessiich eraies der 
Ungetnrne sich der garraen abngen T/iasse beinacatigte und 
Sie mnunterschlang. 

Eine Besichbgung des Scblosses mit seiner grossen 
offener. Audierizhalle^ des senbnen Gartens und der benach- 
barten -’iiarstalle mit ihren Pferder. und Eleranten ver^oli- 
stardigte die Emdrucke dieser indischen Resicenzsizdt 


Wit eillen nach Kause, v.o verseniedene Pandits ihren 
Besuch angebundigt nattem Sie erschienen und nit irner. 
noch inehrere andre, daninter ein alter blinder Panolt, kaur. 
nut Gen Notdurfiigsten bekleicet, den jecoch die Xarur 
v.ie so oft den Blinden, ein frohbehes Herz '.erliehen hatte. 
Nicnt vissend, cass er schon von Geburt blind v.zr, fragte 
ich ihn teilnehnend, veicher Unfall sein Leiden herbeigefflhn 
habe Seine Ant.vort '»,ar ech: indisen: ^Irgend ehe in efner 
fruneren Geburt oegangene SUnde ist die UrsacheA \ersetzte 
er in zufneaener HeiterkeiL Der Glaube an die See'en- 
V anderang isi rente vne in alter Zeit die Grandlage der 
ganzen inoiscnen Religion Er trGstet der Inder uber die 
Leiden des Lebens ed er sie als die nob', endige Folge 
fruher begangener S3naen begreift, und er ist ein starker 
Sporn em rechtschaffenes Leben zu fuhren v.eil leder FehJ- 
tntt serae SSbraung in eineni Iranftigen Dasein urr'errneidlich 
.rn Ge'olge bat Auch lenn ehe tiefere Betrachturg cie v ir 


:b bier niebt anrellen ’ o.lera aass aer Seelen''',anderjngs- 
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I'll* 1 If itiitii nisi't) iinniun “ AK nnt!) tkin llsstn die 
n I'un, '.Mt (ihlitli. 'itli lit tkn Snlnii riiriltl./tiptn, niul die 
lUfftn ilift Lin nit niiMiiukltn, 1 .im d.is (k'sju.itli .nnl eine 
wiclifipt rr.ipt n'liiilitli nil dit (illhcn Ikirnttii der llin- 
i'tluiftiitii Htl .iiinflitli litristlit licnl7iitnpt in den iiiei<dtii 
imlisthtii Knslcn tins Gtstl?, tints nlle .M.'ldclien \or dein 
tliftii J.ilirt ttilitir.ik't v.trtkn mllsscii Zn tiitseni Zwetke 
li'ill dtr Vnttr tiiitr 1 otluer nnler den Miluliedtrii seiner 
Knste — denn nnr diese Komnicn in Pr.ifit — frOlizeilij; 
Uinstlnu Lr siielit run.'lclisl vorsitlili}; roiiluni; j;e\vinnoii, 
cs Knlipk'ii sicli UnlerlinndUinpen 7\visclien dtii lieiderseitij^eii 
I'ltern an. die Virmi'ipens\crli!lltnisse, die ZiisnniineiistimimmK 
dtr Cli.ir.ikltre werden sornf.'lltif; erwoK'cn, iiiul /iilct?! wird 
/wisclieii den kllern der Bund {icsclilossen, tier dire Kinder, 
das M.'ldclicn \on elf, den Knaben von etwn setlis/elin Jalircn, 
fdr das Ran/c Lchen im.uiflbshcli bindet Unter grossen 
reicriiclikeilcn, von denen wir spiltcr noth einiRes niilteilen 
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wollen, wird die Hochzeit abgehalten, die kindliche Gattin 
bleibt nach wie vor im Hause ihrer Eltern, und derKnabe- 
Ehemann besucht seine Schule weifer und wird, wenn 
er artig ist, gelegentlich von semen Schwiegereltern zum 
Essen eingeladen, wobei er dann auch seme Gattm zu sehen 
bekommt Erne effektive \vird die Heirat erst, sobaid bei 
dem Madchen etwa mit vierzehn Jahren die Periode der 
Reife eintritt Unter emeuten, aber weniger feierlichen Cere- 
monien wird es alsdann semem Gatten Ubergeben und lebt 
mit ihm zusammen im Hause der Schwiegereltern, denn 
dass die Eitem und ihre verheirateten Kinder emen gemem- 
samen Hausstand bilden, ist bei den Indern ganz gewdhnlicli 
Diese Kmderheiraten haben vieles gegen sich und auch 
manches fUr sich Im ganzen lauft die Sache darauf hinaus, 
dass m Indien die Eltern die Ehe stiffen, wahrend bei uns 
das junge Paar sich mehr oder weniger selbstandig zusammen- 
fmdet Bedenkt man nun die zahllosen Missgriffe, welche 
das Liebesleben bei uns mit sich bringt, und die oft durch 
em langes Leben schwer gebOsst werden, so wird man die 
mdische Methode nicht so tibe! finden Freilich fehlt dort 
der Zauber des Verliebtsems, das Langen und Bangen, und 
em Liebesdrama, wie das der (^akunfalS, ist unter den 
heutigen Verhaltnissen m Indien nicht mehr mbglich Dafiir 
fehlt aber auch das ungestillte Sehnen, das trostlose GefUhl, 
welches bei uns em alterndes Madchen erfUlIt, das Kokettieren, 
Schmeicheln und was die Ktmste alle smd, die von Mutter 
und Tochter getibt werden, um gliicklich emen Mann zu 
kapern Es fehlt die mnere Leere des Dasems, welche so 
oft bei uns das Los der alten Jungfern ist, denn alte Jungfern 
gibt es m Indien nicht, und sollten m emer Kaste mehr 
Madchen als Manner sem, so nehmen die letzteren zwei 
Frauen, denn untergebracht mtissen sie alle werden Dem 
gegenliber steht m Indien der grosse Ubelstand der jungen 
Witwen Denn ist em Madchen mit elf Jahren verheiratet. 



W'k 111 iiuUkh .Stultin •.IiIuIlii v ir .iiii-li in J.iipnr 
tlii'i Siii^uil ColKj’i iiiuii Ut‘in.li .lb Icli I mil tln^ p.m/t 
iMiIlcpuim iki I iliiii \i.t .tmiiKll uiul .ml di.r I rdo IukKi-iuI. 
iiiiii V 11 Iii-'-i.n ini'-, m dif tii Hr hkIi btruts I'ov. nlml, .tIs- 
tnld 7 V (ii;'|(i‘. Ill iliui Abtli .nd i,iiKin mil I iiitoiifltckLMi 
uicliIiLli pi/iiikii I'hNIli medcr Su xcrl.iiipkii Aii'.kimfl 
lilirr dcii K.ii-'Lr Willalni imd HisiimkI., (llur DciiIslIiI.iiuI, 
mid (il) ts .iiiLli dm! Iv.iskii p.'llu*, nb .die I-)LUkclie S.Tiiskrit 
vei^l.'iiuieii lau Icli imissie ilmcn lilar iiiLiiie Lebeiisstellmip, 
im.iiuii N.imeii, dir sieli mi h.mskril .iK l)t viishki «;elir gldck- 
lali \viedi.rj',ebeii liess, iiKinelilei iisw hcrielileii mul wiirde 
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schliesslich gefragf, zu welcher Kaste ich gehbre? Ohne 
Z5gem gab ich die vollkommen korrekte Antwort, dass ich 
em ^Odra sei, denn alle AuslSnder sind nach dem brahma- 
mschen System Qudras, las aber auf den Gesichfern meiner 
Hbrer em solches Befremden Uber diese Antwort, dass ich 
mir vornahm, khnftig etwas mehr mich dem Ideenkreise der 
Fragenden anzupassen Ich pflegte daher spSterhin bei der 
oft an mich gerichteten Frage nach meiner Kaste zu ant- 
worten, dass ich in meiner vongen Geburt em Brahmane ge- 
wesen sei, aber infolge irgend emer Shade als EuropSer, 
d h als QDdra, habe wiedergeboren werden mussen und 
nunmehr nach dem Studium von Veda und Vedanta, nach 
dem Besuche Indiens und so vieler heihgen Orte und Manner 
hoffen dhrfe, das nachste Mai mit Ueberspnngung der 
zwischenhegenden Kasten wieder als Brahmane auf die Welt 
zu kommen Dieses MSrchen pflegte bei meinen Zuhtirern 
viele Heiterkeit zu erregen, wurde aber auch einmal von 
emer Bhsserin in Calcutta emst genommen, wovon weiter 
unten noch die Rede sem soli 

Am Morgen des fhnften Dezember fanden wir uns m 
tiefem Dunkel vor fUnf Uhr auf dem Bahnhofe em, batten 
die Freude, noch emmal Colonel Jacob zu begrUssen, den 
die unbequeme Zeit nicht abgehalten hatte, emer abreisenden 
Dame das Geleit zu geben, und bestiegen den Zug, der uns 
m neun Stunden nach Agra bnngen sollte Das Frhhauf- 
stehen auf Reisen ist ja mit mancherlei Beschwerden ver- 
bunden, hat aber auch viele VorzUge, namentlich in Indien 
und an jenem Morgen, wo wir von den Eisenbahnfenstern 
aus schrittweise den L/bergang des nachthchen Dunkels zur 
Dhmmerung und zur MorgenrOte verfolgen konnten Lebhaft 
ergnff mich die Ermnerung an den Hymnus an die Morgen- 
rbte, Rigveda 6,64, den ich als ersten Vedahymnus 1865 noch 
bei Lassen gelesen hatte, und dessen Worte mir schon so 
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oft 7u eincni Inbegnff dcs Zaubcrs gcworden waren, mit dem 
der Orient uns uinstrickt Jetzt sah ich sie wirklich einmal, 
die Lichtwellen, wic sie aus deni zartesten Rosa durcli eine 
Rcilie von Zwischenstufen zu Gelb iind Weiss Ubergingen, 
bis dann am v'olkenlosen Horizont blitzartig der oberste 
Slreifen des Sonnenballs erscliien und wenige Augcnblicke 
spilter die vollaufgegangenc Sonne eine Liclitflut liber die 
Natiir ergoss, von der wir uns unter unserem bleiemen 
nordisclien Hiinmel sclnver eine Yoistellung machen kOnnen 
ErhOlit wurde die Stiminung durch den Gedanken, dass wir 
uns jetzt der liciligen Yannmu nUherten, welche mit ihrem 
Scluvesterflusse, dcr Ganga, so grosse Ennnerungen wach- 
ruft, wenn dieselben aucli durch die naclifolgende moham- 
niedanisclie Epoche in tilinlicher Weise UbertUncht erscheinen, 
wie in Italien die DenkmUler des klassischen Altertunis durch 
das naclifolgende christhche Mittelalter Urn zwei Uhr er- 
rcichten wir Agra, welches neben Delhi der Mittelpunkt der 
Ennnerungen an die Zeil der mohammedanischen Herrscliaft 
bildet und von Denkmalern derselben ganz angefUllt ist 
Wir liessen unseren Diener ailein niit deni Gepkek zum Hotel 
fahren und begaben uns vom Bahnhof sofort zu dem nahe- 
liegenden Fort Von den in ihm eingeschlossenen Moscheen 
und mohammedanischen Palksten aus, die jetzt den Eng- 
Ikndern als Arsenale dienen, genossen wir den ersten Blick 
auf die YamunS, die jenseits weit ausgebreitete Landschaft 
und den eine Viertelstunde unterhalb am Flusse liegenden 
weltberuhmten Taj Mahal Unwiderstehlich zog es uns zu 
diesem von Shah Jehan seiner Liebhngsgattin Miimfaz-i-Mahal 
(„Erwahlte des Palastes") errichteten Grabpalaste Inn, wir 
achteten wenig des staubigen Weges und der glilhenden 
Nachmittagsonne, bald war die tempelartige Eingangspforte 
erreicht, und da lag er vor uns, von seinem tippig grllnendem 
Parke umgeben, der herrhche T5j Mahal Der Oberwaltigende 
Eindruck, den dieser Anblick, auch nach alien vorher gesehenen 
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Abbildungen, auf den Beschauer ubt, beruht v esentlich auf 
der Wirkung der Kontraste Der glitzerade Wasserstreifen 
mit semen Lotosbiumen. der sjch von der Emgangspforte 
durch den Garten bis zum Taj iMahaJ hmzieht, der stolze 
Ban aus schneeweissem Alarmor, die Dppiggriinenden Park- 
anlagen, die ihn umgeben, und daruber das dunkle Blau des 
indischen Himmels, das alles vereinigi sich zu einem Bilde, 
v/elches fur einen Augenblick in der Seele des Beschauers 
alle Sorgen und Nbten des Erdendaseins verschv.inden macht 
und in dieser ubermSchbgen Wirkung auf der Welt nicht 
leicht seines Gleichen bndet Hingegen kann ich der 
Memung derer nicht beistimmen, welche den Ta] Mahal fur 
das schOnste Bauv/erk der Erde erklSren Wer den Kolner 
Dom, die Peterskirche in Rom, die freilich nur \on mnen 
schone Hagia Sophia in Konstantinopel und \or alien den 
Parthenon m Athen gesehen hat der vird in dem Taj Afahal, 
trotz der edlen Emfachheit seiner Formen und Verhaltnisse, 
gewiss nicht den hbchsten T}pus architekionischer Schon- 
heit finden Namentlich kann sich die mohammedanische 
Kuppel weder in der Form noch m der Art ihrer Aufsetzung 
mit der romanischen messen Allerdings ist die Verjungung 
welche die erstere an ihrer Grundlage zeigt, v/ohl motiviert, 
sie soli das ungeheure Gev.ncht der Kuppel zur Anschauung 
bringen, ahnlich %\ie beim donschen Tempel durch die An- 
schwellung des SSulenkapitSls das Gewicht des Architra\s 
uns zum Bevmsstsein gebracht wird. Aber v Shrend die 
donsche Saule dem Drucke von oben krafboll Widerstand 
leistet, so erscheint die Einknickung am Fusse der moham- 
medanischen Kuppel vielmehr als eine Schv.Sche. 

In diesen und thniichen Betrachtungen ging der Nach- 
miitag hin, und schon \ergoldete die untergehende Sonne 
mit ihren letzten Strahlen die Kuppeln und 'dinarets des 
stolzen Grabpalastes, als ein Aohlgekleideter junger ’dann 
auf uns zutrat una uns unter Nennuns unseres Namens be- 
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Die Tage in Agra wurden wesentlich in Gesellschaft 
mit L^l Bai] NSth verbracht Am andern Morgen in der 
Frbhe holte er uns in seinem Wagen im Hotel ab und fulir 
mit uns nach dem eine Stunde von Agra entfernten Sikandra, 
urn das Grab des Kaisers Akbar zu besuchen Audi dieses 
ist ein mSchtiger Palast mit vielen Ttirmen, SSulen und Auf- 
gSngen Auf dem Dadie breitet sich eine grosse Terrasse 
aus, von der man einen herrhchen Rundblick auf den um- 
gebenden Park und die weite indische Landschaft geniesst, 
und wo nichts die tiefe Ruhe stOrt, als das liebliche Ge- 
zwitscher der kleinen grtlnen Papageien, welche oft in ganzen 
Scharen auf den Kronen der unter uns liegenden mMchtigen 
Bclume sassen „Hierher,“ sagte LSI Baij Nath, „begebe ich 
mich oft, urn memen Gedanken nachzuhhngen," und in der 
Tat, fOr die Sammlung der Seele konnte es keinen gUnstigeren 
Ort geben, als dieses Denkmal des grossen indischen Kaisers 
in seiner weltvergessenen Einsamkeit Weiterhin besuchten 
wir mit unserem Freunde noch manche Erinnerungssthtte 
mohammedanischer Herrlichkeit, schenkten auch der Stadt 
mit ihren Kunstindustnen und Kaufladen die gebtihrende 
Beachtung und fanden uns am Abende in dem ausserhalb 
der Stadt gelegenen Hause unsres Freundes zusammen Er 
hatte mich ersucht, ihm an diesem Abende die Gedanken, 
welche den Inhalt unserer Gesprkche bildeten, einmai im 
Zusammenhang zu entwickeln und bat um die Erlaubnis, 
noch einige Freunde zuziehen zu diirfen Gern willigte ich 
ein, war aber nicht wenig uberrascht, als eine ansehnliche 
Versammlung sich einfand, vor der sich denn meine Rede 
zu einem zusammenhMngenden Vortrage liber alie Hauptpunkte 
des Vedfinta-Systems gestaltete In der darauf folgenden 
Diskussion, die teils in Englisch, teils in Sanskrit stattfand, 
fie! mir schon damals die theistische Neigung auf, welche 
viele heutige VedSntisten zeigen, und auf die wir noch in 
einem anderen Zusammenhange zurtickkommen wollen Die 
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ihnen ein Diener Wasser ilber die HSnde gegossen hat, sich 
mit kreuzweise untergeschlagenen Bemen niederlassen So- 
dann werden die Speisen vor jeden einzelnen in ganz 
kleinen NSpfchen aus Ton oder Bananenblkttern auf die 
Bretter gestellt Die Zahl der Gerichte ist gross, zw51f bis 
zwanzig Gange sind etwas ganz Gewbhnhches Sie bestehen 
zur Hhlfte aus verschiedenen, meist stark gewlirzten Ge- 
mlisen, Milchspeisen, Reis, zubereiteten Frtlchten usw und zur 
Hhlfte aus allerlei Shssigkeiten Brot gibt es nicht, sondern 
nur sogenannte Chapati’s, dtJnne, in der Pfanne gebackene 
Fladen, von denen ein ganzer Stoss vor jedem Gaste steht 
Sie dienen zugleich als Lbffel, um die halbfltissigen Milch- 
speisen zu schbpfen Irgend welche Werkzeuge, wie Messer 
und Gabel, werden nicht gebraucht, man isst, nur mit der 
rechten Hand, indem man nach Beheben bald in den einen, 
bald in den anderen Napf greift und das Erfasste vorsichtig 
von oben in den Mund schiebt Die Uberreste werden me 
aufgehoben, sondern an Mohammedaner oder Qfldras weg- 
gegeben oder auch weggeworfen Alles, was vorgesetzt 
wird, ist an demselben Tage fnsch zubereitet Da die ge- 
brauchten Rohstoffe sehr billig sind, so kann man ftir zwei 
Anas (20 Pf) schon ein opulentes Mahl haben Am Schlusse 
wird wieder Wasser hber die Hhnde gegossen und sodann 
das TQmbQlam gereicht Dieses besteht aus einem Betel- 
blatte, in welches kleine Sttickchen der Arekanuss und 
andere Gewlirze (Cardamum, Cinnanum und Nelke) cin- 
gewickelt sind Man schiebt das Pkckchen in den Mund 
und lasst es langsam zergehen, bis das Ganze herunter- 
geschluckt ist, worauf dann viele eine zweite Dosis nach- 
folgen lassen Ja, manche halten sich den ganzen Tag am 
Betelkauen Dasselbe soli die Verdauung befOrdern, der 
Geschmack ist scharf pikant und nicht unangenehm Es 
vertntt fUr den Inder die Stelle der Cigarre Hingegen ist 
das Tabakrauchen, abgesehen etwavon Bengalen, sehrwenig 
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Mittlenveile war der achte Dezember herangekommen, 
und der Winter fing an, sich so weit fQhIbar zu machen, 
dass die Hindus morgens und abends um ihr klemes Feuer- 
chen hockten, sei es vor den HSusem, sei es m denselben, 
wobei dann in Ermanglung der Schomsteme der Rauch 
durch Tur und Fenster und alle Ritzen der mit Stroh Oder 
Ziegeln bedeckten DScher quillL Das Heizmatenal ist, wie 
schon im Rigi^eda, in der Regel Kuhdunger, welcher sorg- 
faltig gesammelt, zu kleinen Kuchen geformt und an die 
Aussenwhnde der Htitten angeklatscht wird, um in der 
Sonne zu trocknen Derselbe verbreitet beim Verbrennen 
einen eigentumlichen Ammoniakgeruch, der sich weithin 
bemerkbar macht Sollte ich ihn je wieder nechen, so wird 
es mir sein, als wenn ich wieder in Indien wkre 

Auch uns gemahnte der Winter, unsere Fahrt nach dem 
hohen Norden, d h nach dem PendschSb, dem Sltesten 
Sitze der indischen Kultur, nicht linger aufzuschieben, und 
wir beschlossen, Delhi und alles andere fUr die Rilckkehr 
zu verschieben und von Agra uber Lahore direkt nach 
Peshawar, dem nordwestlichen Endpunkte des anglo- 
indischen Reiches, durchzufahren 

Am Morgen des achten Dezembers nahmen wir herz- 
lichen Abschied von LSI Baij NSth und von dem schdnen 
Agra, um in zweiundzwanzigstUndiger Fahrt gleich durch 
nach Lahore, der Hauptstadt des PendschSb, zu fahren Das 
PendschSb, im Nordwesten des indischen Reiches gelegen, 
wird von den Reisenden gewOhnlich nicht besucht, war 
aber fur mich von besonderem Interesse, well es der Sitz 
der dltesten indischen Kultur gewesen ist, wie sie uns noch 
heute nach drei- bis viertausend Jahren in den fnschesten 
Farben aus den Hymnen des Rigv^eda entgegenleuchtet 
Seitdem ist freihch uber das PendschSb eine VoIken\elIe 
nach der anderen geflutef hierher brachte der Alexanderzug 
die griechische Kultur, \on hier aus waren auch die Moham- 
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nicdaner licrcingcbroclicii, und liicr Iiabcn sie nocli Iicute 
dircn Hauptsdz, indent die HJlIflc dcr BcvOlkerung oder 
mchr in den nordweslliclien Provinzen niolianimedanisch 
ist Freihcli sind diese A\oIianinicdancr nur leilweise ein- 
gewanderle Arabcr, ein grosser Teil derselben sind ziim 
Islam bekebrte Hindus, und es wJlre ftlr die Beurleiliing des 
Einflusses, welclien die Religion auf den Alensclien austibf, 
\on grosseni Interesse, festzustellen, iinvieweit die islami- 
sierten Hindus den Hinducharakter oder den Cliarakter der 
Aloliaininedaner im allgeineineii zeigen, welclier ein selir 
verscliiedener ist Die GrundzUge des letzleren lassen sicli 
als ranatisimis, Neigung zu Gewalttilligkeiten und Habgier 
bezeiclinen So wird sich jeder, der Agypten oder Pallistina 
besucht liat, nocli lebliaft an die unverscldlmte Bettelei, das 
ewige Bakscliiscli-Gesclirei und die Unzufriedenlieit erinnern, 
mil der auch die rciclilicliste Gabe entgegengenommen zu 
werden pflegt Alinliclie ZUgc, wenn aucli niclit in so hohem 
Grade, zeigen die Aloliammcdancr in Indien Aber trotz 
ihrer Habgier Iiabcn sic doch keinen eigentliclien Erwerbs- 
tricb und untersclieiden sicli dadurcli von iliren Rassen- 
brildcrn, den juden, sclir merklicli Der Jude ist auch 
gewinnsiichtig, aber er ist dabci miissig und sparsam und 
briiigt es dalier niclit selten zu eineni Wolilstande, der fiir 
die cliristliclien A^itblirger etwas Beiingstigendes hat Der 
Alohammedaner hmgcgeii, wie man mir m Indien oft ver- 
sicherte, rafft nur zusammen, uni das Errungene alsbald 
wieder zu vergeuden Daher er selten zu grbsserem Wohl- 
stande und einer dementsprechenden einflussreicheren Stellung 
m der Gesellschaft gelangt Als Diener ist der Moham- 
medaner, weil die Kastenvorurteile wegfallen, brauchbarer 
als der Hindu Die KOche in den Hotels und Dak Bunga- 
lows sind fast durchweg mohammedanisch Bekannt ist 
die Starke Sinnlichkeit dieser Rasse Eine Folge derselben 
ist die angstliche Abschliessung der Weiber, und nichts ist 

6 * 
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belustigender, als zu sehen, wje ein Mohammedaner mit 
seinem weibhchen Anhange zu reisen pflegt Wenn er aus 
dem Eisenbahnwagen aussteigt, so muss jedes Weiblein 
aus dem Coupe unmittelbar in eine von alien Seiten ver- 
schlossene S^nfte schlupfen und wird in dieser bis zum 
Wagen getragen 1st keine Stmfte vorhanden, so stulpt der 
Gatte emer Frau nach der anderen einen langen, bis auf 
die Fusse reichenden Sack uber und geleitet sie zu emer 
entlegenen Stelle des Bahnhofs, v'O sie unbeweglich stehen 
bleibt Oder niederhockt, bis auf diese Weise alle weiblichen 
Mitglieder der Familie ausgeladen worden sind und dann 
mittels Wagen weitertransportiert werden 

Diese und Shnhche Scenen konnten wir oftmals auf 
unserer Fahrt nach Norden beobachten, die uns von Agra 
in vierzehn Stunden nach Umbolla und sodann die Nacht 
durch in weiteren acht Stunden nach Lahore fuhrte, wo wir 
am anderen Morgen frhh urn sieben Uhr ankamen 

Da wir am selben Abend weiter zu fahren gedachten, 
so Lessen wir unser Gepack unter Obhut des Dieners auf 
dem Bahnhofe und machten einen Morgenspaziergang in 
die Stadt, die uns von einem Modell im India Museum in 
London her bekannt war und allerdings eine gute Vorstellung 
von der Anlage der indischen Stadte gibt 

Die indische Stadt im allgemeinen lasst sich vergleichen 
cinem Kreise und emer an denselben gelegten Tangente 
Die Kreisfiache wird gebildet durch die enge, mit krummen, 
winkligen Gasschen durchzogene Eingeborenensfadt, die 
Tangente besteht in emer schOnen breiten Chaussee, ge- 
wOhnlich the Mall genannt, an welche sich em System von 
Querstrassen und Parallelstrassen anschhesst, alle sehr bred, 
gerade und wohl gepflegt, welche die von den Europhern 
bewohnten Stadfteile bilden und haufig noch als Civil Lines 
und Cantonment unterschieden werden Der lelztgenanntc 
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Toil isl cigcntlicli fur die Offizicrswclt bcsliinmf, docli findet 
innn in iliiii aiicli viclc Civilistcnwoliiuingcn Die genaiinten 
brciten Cliausseen, wclclie sich oft sliindenlang erstrecken 
iind der Stadt eiiie iiiigeheure, niir diircli Wagen zu bewtil- 
(igende Aiisdeliiiung gebeii, werdcn nun niclit etwa von 
Hiliisern cmgcralimt, sondern von grossen GnindstUcken nut 
Gilrten iind parkartigen Aniagcn, in deiicii in erhcbliclier 
Entfcrniing von der Strasse wic von einander sicli grosse 
Villen und palastartige Gebtlude nut StiiilengUngen und 
sclioncn Hallen erlieben Teilweise sind dieselben Pnvat- 
woluiungen, teilwcisc dicncn sie aiicli als Hotels, Bank- 
liiluscr, Yerkaiifsllldcn ii dgl Audi die europllischeii Hand- 
worker sclicinon in Indieii sehr komfortabel zii Icben Gerade 
in Lahore war es, wo icli cines Abends im Hotel nacli ein- 
gcnonuueneni Diner memo Cigarre raiiclicnd luit einigen 
Herren iiiu das in der abendlichen Klililc willkommene 
Kanunfeiicr sass Einer derselben, von eleganter Kleidung 
und vornclimen Manieren, wusstc tiber allerlei reclit gute 
Auskiinft zu gcben, und ich war cm wenig Uberrascht, als 
sicli im Laufe der Uiiterhaltung herausstellte, dass er nichts 
anderes als ein Milittlrsclineidcr war 

An jenem Alorgen unscrer Ankunft durchschritten wir 
die gescliilderlen Anlagen des europtlisclien Viertels und 
gelangten sodann in die Eingeborenenstadt, in deren engen 
Strassen die Menge bin- und lierwogte, whhrend die meisten 
Htiuser nach der Strasse zu sich zu Verkaufsltiden bffneten, 
in denen in SUcken, Ftlssern und Kisten die mannigfachsten 
Produkte feilstanden, vvtlhrend der Verktlufer in gravithtischer 
Ruhe lunter denselben auf dein Boden kauerte 

Nachdem wir das VergnUgen, uns in dem Labyrinth der 
Gassen zu verheren und wieder zurechtzufinden, genugsam 
durchgekostet hatten, stieg in nur der Wunsch auf, den Fluss 
zu sehen, an welchem Lahore hegt Es ist die schon im 
Rigveda vorkommende IrCivatt („die Labungsreiche"), heute 
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Ravi genannt, der mittlere von den funf ZuflQssen des Indus, 
welche dem PendschSb den Namen gegeben haben Die 
indischen Flusse pfiegen in der Regenzeit ihr Bett haufig zu 
verandem, und selbst der Ganges wUhlt sich immer neue 
Wege und gibt dadurch den Besitzem der umhegenden 
Felder vielen Anlass zu Streitigkeiten und mbhsamer Arbeit 
Und so fliesst denn auch die Iravatl heute eine Viertelstunde 
entfemt von Lahore vorhber Wir fanden einen Knaben, der 
eben mit semem Sanskrit-Abcbuch aus der Schule kam und 
sich sehr freute, als wir emen Wagen nahmen und ihm er- 
laubten, mitzufahren Rasch ging es nun zur Stadt hinaus, 
an Feldern und unbebauten Strecken vorUber, und bald war 
der Fluss erreicht Wir tiberschntten denselben auf einer 
Schiffbrucke, die, wie gewbhnlich in Indien, hdchst pnmifiv 
war, und genossen einen Blick in die freie Landschaft Der 
Reiz der sudlichen Natur kam weniger zur Geltung, weil das 
umliegende Land, wie Uberhaupt das ganze Hindostan, eine 
vollkommene Ebene bildet, wShrend die gewaltigen Gebirgs- 
massen des HimSlaya viel zu fern liegen, urn dem Auge 
sichtbar zu werden Ehvas entttiuscht fuhren wir zur Stadt 
zuruck, hielten bei einer Schule an und liessen uns durch 
den Lehrer zum Vorsitzenden des Aryasamaj fQhren, ernes 
liber ganz Indien verbreiteten religibsen Vereins, welcher 
semen Hauptsitz in Lahore hat 

Sokher Vereine haben sich in Indien neuerdings mehrere 
gebildet Sie beruhen alle auf dem Bestreben, der entarteten 
und in tiusserlichem Ceremoniell erstarrten Volksreligion 
gegenhber zu tilteren und wurdigeren Anschauungen zurlick- 
zukehren Aber whhrend der Brahmasamuj vielfach aus- 
landische und namentlich auch christhche Elemente auf- 
genommen hat, und whhrend der Dharmasamuj nach der 
anderen Seite e'travagiert und die Verehrung der Idole duldet, 
so halt der Ai^’asamaj, der m Indien wohl die grosste Ver- 
brcitung und die meiste Aussicht fur die Zukunft haben 
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ciiirftc, zwisclicn beidcn cine massvolle Mittc Er liJilt einer- 
scits nllcs AuslJlndisclic von sicli fern, verwirft aber ander- 
seits auch den Dienst der Gbttcrbildcr und ist bestrebt, von 
ilinen zurdek ziir Religion dcs Veda zu gelangen Unter den 
denkenden Hindus ist diesc Ricbtung weit verbreitet, und 
wenn man auf deni Balinhof am Billelsclialtcr oder im Ge- 
p!lckrauin cinen Bcamlcn siclit, auf dessen Angesicht liinter 
der sclten fehlcnden Brillc licbrciclies Wohlwollen und ein 
gewisser konfemplativer Zug sich ausprllgt, so wird man 
selten fehl gclicn, wenn man in ihm einen Anhanger des 
Arj'asamAj sieht und ilin als solclien anspricht, worauf sich 
dann alsbald die frcundlichslcn Bezieluingen entwickeln 
In grosseren Siadtcn bcsitzt der Aryasam5j ein eigenes Haus, 
in welchcm rcgelmassig goltesdiensdiche Versammiungen 
stattfindcn GOUerbildcr enlhait dasselbe nicht, liingegen 
lodcrt in dcr Mittc in eincm kleinen viereckigen Raum, so 
gross wie die Offnung cincs Schornsteins, ein Feuer Den 
Versammlungssaal liabe ich irgendwo gesehen, dem Gottes- 
dienste bcizuwohnen, wozu man mich freundlicli einlud, hatte 
ich keine Gelegcnlieit Nach dem, was ich darliber gehftrt, 
werden dort Hymnen des Veda und Stellen der Upanishad’s 
verlesen, tlber welclie sodann gepredigt wird In Lahore 
steht gegenwartig an der Spitze des AryasamS] ein nocli 
junger Mann, Hans Ruj, von freundlichem Aussehen und be- 
scheidenem Wesen, mit dem ich eine kurze Unterredung 
hatte Er wird sehr hoch geschatzt, namentlich well er alles 
aufgegeben hat, um sein ganzes Leben ohne Entgelt in den 
Dienst des Aryasamaj zu stellen Ich verliess Hans RS], um 
mich zu Dr Stein geleiten zu lassen, einem noch jungen, 
aber sehr verdicnten Sanskrit-Gelehrten, der damals noch 
Vorsteher des Sanscrit College in Lahore war Er empfing 
uns sehr freundlich und entriss uns mit einer gewissen 
liebenswhrdigen Eifersucht den AryasamSj-Leuten, um uns 
flir sich allein in Anspruch zu nehmen Wir mussten sogleich 
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an seinem Fruhstuck teilnehmen und tranken dazu eine 
Flasche Kaschminvein, welcher ganz vortrefflich war Von 
Indien zeigte sich Freund Stem wenig erbaut, urn so mehr 
von Kaschmir, welches er viel bereist und zum Zveck seiner 
Herausgabe der Rajatarnagini fleissig durchforscht hat Er 
erzahlte \iel von der SchQnheit des Alpenlandes und von 
der primitiven Art, wie man dort reise, indem z B oft zum 
Uberschreiten von Stromen a!s einzige BrQcke nur drei 
Stncke gespannt seien, der erne fur die Fusse, die beiden 
anderen, urn sich nut den HJmden daran zu halten 

Indem wir in Gesellschaft von Dr Stem, der vorzuglich 
m allem Bescheid wusste, noch diese und jene Sehens- 
wurdigkeit der Sfadt besuchten, gmg der Tag m der an- 
genehmsten Weise hm, und nachdem wir am Abend noch 
seiner Emladung zum Diner im Hotel Folge geleistet, be- 
stiegen wir, mit dem Versprechen, auf dem Ruckwege einige 
Tage m Lahore zu verweilen, den Nachtzug, in welchem wir 
am andern Morgen m Rawal Pindi erwachten Zahlreiche 
Soldaten auf dem Bahnhofe, viele mihtansche Baulichkeiten 
und Einnchtungen m der Umgegend deuteten darauf hm, 
dass hier die Englander einen besonders starken Waffen- 
platz haben Nach einem trefflichen Fruhstuck, wie es sonst auf 
den Bahnhbfen selten geboten word, fuhren wir w'eiter und 
erreichten gegen Mittag den Indus, da wo im Westen der 
Kabulfluss m ihn hinemstrOmt, w'ahrend im Osten vom Flusse 
das stark befestigte Attack m malenscher Lage an dem Ab- 
hange ernes Berges lehnt Erne prSchtige Eisenbahnbrucke 
fiihrt liber den Indus, welcher hier anmutig zwischen Bergen 
strumt, ubngens aber die Erwartung ernes grossen Stromes 
niciit erfullte, in meiner Ennnerung erscheint er kaum grosser 
als der Rhein bci Basel In der Regenzeit, w'enn die Berg- 
wasser von alien Seiten zustrbmen, mag er vmhl emen an- 
deren Anblick gev iihren Die Bahn zieht sich von hier 
V eiter westhch in der kesselartig von Bergen umgebenen 
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Ebcnc cics Knbultals liinauf, bis sic in Peshawar ilircn End- 
punkt findet Hier langtcn wir ini Laiife des Nachmittags 
an und begaben uns soglcicli in das einzigc Hotel des 
Orles Wir htitten wolil besser getan, das Dak Bungalow zii 
wiililcn Schon anf den ersten Blick zeigtc es sicli, dass 
dieses Hotel, das schlcchtcstc, welches wir in Indien an- 
getroffen haben, in lioliein Grade verwalirlost war Gtlstc 
waren ausser uns niclit vorhanden, und das Fremdenbucli 
wics aus, dass nur seltcn Frenidc sicli Inerlier verloren batten 
und dann baldinbglichst wiedcr verschwunden waren Eine 
alte Frau crschien, welchc sich als die Besitzerm des Hotels 
vorstellte Sic wics uns cm schr primitives Zimmer an und 
sctzte micli iiiclit wcnig in Erstaunen, als sie fllr den Tag 
und die Person scclis Rupicn forderte, wtlhrend wir sonst 
ubcrall, mit drci bercchtigtcn Ausnahmen, in den ersten Hotels 
nur flint Rupien bczahlt batten Als icb dies geltend maebte, 
ermtissigtc sie ibre Fordorung sofort auf ftlnf Rupien, ver- 
suebte dann aber nocbmals zu betrtlgen, indem sie sptiter 
auf der Reebnung das Diner besonders anscbrieb, mit der 
monstrbsen Bebauptung, dass dasselbe im Pensionspreise 
nicbt einbegriffcn sei NatUriicb gmg ibr dieses nicbt durcb, 
und so blieb ibr nicbts anderes Ubrig, als wenigstens in 
allerlei Kleinigkeiten, uber welche zu markten sicb nicbt der 
A\(ibe lobnte, uns mOglicbst zu Uberfordern Wir begaben 
uns in den sogenannten Salon, in welcbem mancberlei Haus- 
rat wunderlicb zusammengewUrfelt war, und da der Abend 
kllbl wurde, so bemlibte icb micb Ihngere Zeit vergebens, 
das klimmerlicbe Kammfeuer mittels eines zerbroebenen 
Blasebalges neu zu beleben 

Inzwiscben batten wir an Colonel Warburton, die Haupt- 
person m Peshawar, emen Brief mit der Bitte gesandt, uns 
die Besicbtigung von Fort Jamriid zu gestatten Jamrud liegt 
zwei Stunden westlicb von Peshawar, da, wo die indische 
Ebene ihr letztes Ende erreicht, und die grosse Heerstrasse 
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sich durch den beruhmten Khaibar-Pass im Gebirge hinauf- 
wmdet, um nach Kabul in Afghanistan zu fuhren. Hier ist 
auch der letzte Endpunkt der bntischen Herrschaft, deren 
Autontat wir es zu verdanken batten, dass wir durch ganz 
Indien ebenso sicher reisen konnten, wie m der Heimat 
Anders ist es jenseits von Fort Jamrud Hier hurt der eng- 
lische Einfluss auf, aber zwischen dem englischen Tem- 
tonum und Afghanistan erstreckt sich ein zwanzig Kilometer 
breiter neutraler Landstreifen, v/elcher von sogenannten 
independent tribes bewohnt wird So eifersuchtig diese 
Stamme auf ihre Unabhangigkeit smd, so uenig beneidens- 
wert ist dieselbe Eine allgemeine Anarchic ist die Folge, 
und in den einzelnen Dorfem stehen sich die verschiedenen 
Parteien gegenuber, wie die Afontecchi und Capuletti in 
Shakespeare's Romeo und Julia. Eine Offentliche Sicherheit 
gibt es nicht, jedermann geht bewaffnet, und alle Augen- 
blicke kommt es zu Streitigkeiten und Bluhergiessen Em 
Fremder kann diese Gegend nicht betreten ohne die Gefahr, 
als Spion betrachtet und ohne weiteres niedergeschossen zu 
werden Immer wieder kommt von Zeit zu Zeit em der- 
artiger UnglQcksfall vor, worauf dann die Englknder als 
Repressahen ein paar Dorfer niederzubrennen pflegen Um 
diese Vorkommnisse zu veimeiden, gestattet die englische 
Regierung niemandem, den Khaibar-Pass zu betreten, aus- 
genommen am Dienstag und Freitag, wo derselbe offen ist 
und durch genUgende Besetzung mit Soldaten fur die Sicher- 
heit der Reisenden und Karawanen Sorge getragen wird 
Um diese Dinge in der Nahe zu sehen, bedurfte es der 
Erlaubnis des Colonel Warburton, und zu diesem Zv ecke 
hatte ich vom Hotel aus einen Brief nach seiner Wohnung 
in Peshav.ar gesandt Der Bote kam zuruck mit der Nach- 
richt, dass der Colonel sich auf Fort Jamrud befinde So 
beschlossen v.ir, ihn dort am nachsten Alorgen auf- 
zusuchen 
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mit emem emgeborenen Obersten konfenerte, den er ims 
vorstellte, dessen Name mir aber leider entfallen ist Emen 
emgeborenen Obersten' gewiss em seltener Fall, dass ein 
Emgeborener zu emer so hohen Wurde m Indien gelangt 
Es waren aber auch besondere VerhSltnisse, die ihn dazu 
befbrdert batten Dieser Mann stammte aus der Umgegend 
und hatte sich durch hervorragende Charaktereigenschaften 
eine solche Autorit&t unter den Emgeborenen zu verscbaffen 
gewusst, dass die Engltinder froh waren, bei den endlosen 
Verwickelungen, wie sie an emer solchen Grenzstation vor- 
zukommen pflegen und denen em Englknder me gewacbsen 
sem wbrde, erne energische, der Sprache, des Landes und 
der Bevolkerung kundige Kraft dem englischen Befehlshaber 
zur Seite stellen zu kOnnen Dem entsprach auch die kussere 
Erscheinung des Mannes, englisch sprach er so gut wic 
garnicht, aber seme liohe, kraftvolle Gestalt flbsste Achtung 
em, sem Blick liess auf Mut und klaren Verstand, seme 
Gesichtszuge auf Entschlossenheit und emeEnergie schliessen, 
der sich niemand so leicht zu widersetzen wagen mochte 
Er verabschiedete sich von uns mit emem krkftigen Hknde- 
druck, und nun entwarf Colonel Warburton von den hcrr- 
schenden Verhaltnissen em Bild, welches durchaus das be- 
statigte, was wir auch von anderen gehbrt batten und hier 
bereits mitgeteilt haben „Den Khaibar-Pass“, sagte er, 
„kOnnen Sie ausser am Dienstag und Freitag ohne Lebens- 
gefahr nicht betreten Auch das Dorf Jamrud wbrde ich 
Ihnen zu besuchen nicht raten Sie wbrden mchts anderes 
antrcffen, als was sie schon oft gesehen haben, und die Em- 
geborenen smd den Fremden nicht hold, als Mohammedaner 
sehr eifersuchtig auf ihre Weiber und dazu alle bewaffnet 
Hingegen hegt unmittelbar vor dem Dorfe ein Teich, welcher 
noch heute der Teich des jemschid heisst, worm Professor 
Darmesteter erne Ennnerung an die iranische Sage sah 
Wollen Sie diesen besuchen, so werde ich Sie unter Be- 
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deckling dorthm geleiteii lassen “ Wir nalimen das Anerbieten 
dankbar an, zehn Soldaten, alles branne Hindugesichter, 
traten nnt dem Gewehr an und geleiteten uns an den fast 
gbnzlich ausgetrockiieten Teicli, von wo wir eine gute Aus- 
sicht anf die Hanptstrasse des Dorfes, die davor sitzenden 
Leute und die nnt Flinten Inn- und liergehenden Menschen 
batten Mit diesein Blick in die venvorrenen Verhkltnisse 
der iranischen GrenzlUnder begntigten wir uns und kehrten 
zuruck in Unterlialtung mit einem des Englischen kundigen 
Hindu, welclien der Oberst uns gleichfalls mitgegeben hatte 
Er war zuerst reser\'iert, wurde aber warm und mitteilsam, 
als wir auf unsere Bezieliungen zum Arj'asamflj zu sprechen 
kamen, welchem er als Mitglied angehbrte Sein Amt war, 
von den Karawanen den ubhchen Eingangszoll — zwei 
Rupien fUr jedes Kamel — zu erheben 

Nachdem wir noch innerhalb des Forts unter dem 
Schatten unseres Wagens das mitgebrachte FrtihstUck ver- 
zehrt, traten wir den Heimweg an Die schnelle Fahrt wurde 
plbtzlich dadurch unterbroclien, dass der Kutscher bei einem 
kleinen Hause an der Landstrasse Inelt, vor welchem ein 
Eingeborener sass und semen Hiiqqa (indische Pfeife) rauchte 
Unser Kutscher sprang vom Bock, bat den Rauchenden, ihm 
seme Pfeife zu erlauben, tat daraus einige krSftige ZOge und 
schwang sich neugesttirkt wieder auf den Bock Nun ging 
es munter weiter und gegen halb drei Uhr war unser Hotel 
wieder erreicht Hier hatte sich unterdessen ein junger 
Hindu eingefunden, dem wir bnefhch empfohlen worden 
waren Es war ein sanfter, lieber Jtingling von zarter, wie 
es schien, schwindsUchtiger Konstitution, welcher mit Vor- 
hebe Philosophie studierte und darUber klagte, dass ihm 
durch die englischen Professoren der Philosophie die Freude 
daran fast ganz benommen worden sei Ich konnte diese 
Klage urn so mehr verstehen, als bei uns ja ganz Shnliche 
Verhaitnisse bestehen Was sich heutzutage in Deutschland, 
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England und, sowed der englische Einfluss reicht, auch m 
Indien als Philosophie bred macht, das ist nicld mehr die 
Wissenschaft des Platon und Anstoteles, sondern ein 
psychologisches Expenmentieren, bei dem es selir fraglich 
ist, ob etwas dabei herauskommt, und welches im besten 
Falle doch nur fiir erne Vorhalle der Philosophie gelten kann, 
heute aber die wahre Philosophie verdrdngt, urn sich an 
deren Platz zu setzen Ich verwies den jungen Mann auf 
die einheimische Philosophic des VedSnta und die Ge- 
dankenschatze, welche sie enthklt, und das Wenige, was ich 
ihm in der Ktirze sagen konnte, schien ihm neuen Mid ein- 
zuflbssen Er zeigte grosse Anhanglichked und begledete 
uns auf einer Spazierfahrt in die Stadt Der Basar, den wir 
hier zunSchst besichtigten, war von besonderem Interesse, 
nicht nur wegen der Waren, die hier aus dem Gebirge jen- 
seds der Grenze zusammenflossen, sondern noch mehr wegen 
der halbwilden Gebirgsbewohner, welche, in Tierfelle ge- 
kleidet, sich hier emfanden, um die Rohprodukte ihres Landes 
gegen die Erzeugnisse der Civilisation umzutauschen „Sehen 
Sie diese Gestalten“, sagte unser Begleder, indem er auf 
eine abenteuerlich in Schaffelle gekleidete Gruppe hinwies, 
„sie gehdren zu den unabhhngigen Stammen jenseds der 
Grenze, wenn sie hierher kommen, um ihre Schafhaute und 
ihren Khse abzusetzen, so sind sie ziemlich zahm, aber 
droben im Gebirge mOchte ich ihnen nicht begegnen“ Vom 
Basar fUhrte uns der Freund auf das flache Dach ernes 
Offentlichen Gebtiudes, von wo man eine schOne Rundsicht 
auf die ganze Stadt genoss Uberall aus den Strassen und 
den Dachern der Hauser quoll der Rauch hervor von den 
Feuern, die man bci der KUhle des herannahenden Abends 
angczlindet hade Peshawar ist berUchtigt durch seme 
haufigen Feuersbrlinste, und diese sind sehr begrciflich 
Sail ich doch selbst vor einem Hause auf der Strasse ein 
Feuer, dessen lodernde Flammen dem Holzwerke des Aussen- 
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geUinders und der Daclisparre ziemlich nahe kamen So 
kam der Abend lieran und mit dim die Zeit, welche wir fiir 
unsere Abreise festgesetzt Iialten Wir batten bis Lahore 
eine lange Fahrt vor uns, und icli hatte vorsichtig die beiden 
unteren PUltze eines Coupes erster Klasse reservieren lassen, 
in der Hoffnung, die Naclit wie gewbhniicli allein bleiben 
zu kdnnen Aber es sollte anders kommen 





Funftes Kapitel 

Von Peshawar bis Calcutta. 

r^er freundliche HmdujQngling, der uns so schon in Peshav ar 
gefuhrt hatte, liess es sich naturlich nicht nehmen, uns 
zum Bahnhof zu begleiten Er v'ar uns behulflich beim Ein- 
steigen, reichte noch erne ganze Anzahl von Schachfeln mit 
kustlichen Trauben als Abschiedsgeschenk in unser Coupe, 
nahm herzlichen Abschied, und der Zug setzte sich in Be- 
v/egung Wir waren allein geblieben und hofften in ruhigem 
Schlafe die Gegenden des Industales, die wir schon bci 
Tage gesehen hatten, zu durchfahren, urn dann den nJichslen 
Tag lang alle seine funf dstlichen Zufiusse, v.'elche dem 
PendschSb den Namen geben, zu geniessen Wir kleideten 
uns aus und iegten uns zum Schlafen nieder, da hielt der 
Zug auf der nachsten Station, die Coupelur v urde aufge- 
nssen, und hereinstiegen ein Herr und eine Dame Es v.ar 
\erdriesslich aber es war nicht zu andern Die beiden 
Betten uber uns warden heruntergelassen, und unsre beiden 
Rciscgefahrlen Hettcrten hinauf Em Trost war es noch fDr 
uns, dass sie in Ra.'.al Pindi um drei Dhr nachts auszusteigcn 
gcdacliten Bis dahin war an ein ruhiges Schlafen frcilich 
nicht zu denken Dcnn unsre Gefahrten da oben verhieiten 
sich zwar durchaus rQcl-sichtS’ oil und ruhig, fonnten es aber 
m dem bercchtigten Wunsche, ihre Station nicht zu \cr- 
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j-.’itinieii, niclit iintcrln'=;<;cn. htii mu! wicdcr bci den Stalionen 
dn-^ rcii'^tcr 7ii uffnen mu! <^1011 711 crkimdigcn, wo wir seicn, 
t»der dnnn mu! unnn cm Slroicliiiob nn7ii7(lndcn, iim nacii 
der Ulirrii ‘^chen nndlicli kam Raw a! Pmdi, mid wir wiirdcii 
unsere Cnujuarliernng los Aber *1011011 aid der n.’iclisten 
Station stiegen 7wei I.’lger 7U iin*; ein iind naiimen von den 
oberen Ik’tten Ik’sit? Ain Morgen nach dieser verdorlienen 
Naclil errcicliten \\\r llichtm, weiclie*; an deni erslcn Ziiflusse 
del indii'i von Osten iiegl, der lieiile ebenfalls den Nainen 
jhclum filiirl, w.'dirend er bei den Grieclien Jlvdospa, ini 
Veda aber die Vttash'i d ii die Aii*igebrcitete iieissf Cr 
maclil diesem Nanien aiicii atle IZIire, denn einc niclil enden 
wollLiide Ciienbaliiibriicke filiirtc (ilier die 7aliireic!ien Wasser- 
rinnen, in weiclie or sicli waiirend der trockenen Jaiireszeit 
spaltcl W.'llirend der Rcgenzeit inligen sie wolil alle sicii 
711 einer Wasserfl.'lciie verltindcn unci einen niajestiitisclien 
Anblick gcw.'iliren 7unial da ini Norden das Pnnornnia iiier 
diircli die Vorberge dcs Hnn.'iiava semen Abschliiss fmdet, 
welclie diese ni.'iclitige WasserfOlic aiis sicii ergiessen Weiter 
gmg es init der Balm (Iber das zw'isclien Jiieliim imd deni 
Ciienrib iiegende Doab, em Name, mil dem man im Pendschrib 
die 7W'isciien zw'ei FKlssen geiegenen Bociiebencn bezeiclinet, 
die slelicinveise emeu ziemiich steriien Anblick bieten Uber- 
liaiipt entspriclit das Pendsciirib kcmesw'egs den Vorsteilimgen, 
wie sie uns m dem Rigveda cnlgegentreten , von emem an 
Wtlidern und GraspiJKzen reichen Lande, sodass Dr Stem die 
Meinung liiisserte, die Inder des Rigveda mOcliten w'olil viel- 
mchr m dem nOrdliclicn Gebirgslande gesessen iiaben Dem 
w'lderspnciil aber der Talbcstand Denn w'enn z B m dem 
bekannten Liede an die FKlssc, Rigveda 3,33, Vi^vclmilra die 
VipCig. und die Qiitidri zusammen feiert, so kann dieses Lied 
kaum anderswo als an dem Zusammenfliisse von Bias und 
Sutlej, millim sUdlicii von Amritsar entstanden sein, w'o das 
Gebirge sciion liber liundert Kilometer entfernt liegt Wir 

Deussen, Erlnncrungcn an Indian 7 
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werden daher vielmehr annehmen mQssen, dass das Land 
erst infolge der Abholzung so trocken geworden isl. Welchen 
Einfluss diese auf das Klima haf, das sieht man, wenn man 
nach Gnechenland und Paiastma kommt und die kahlen, 
nicht einmal mit Gras bedeckten Berge mit den Schilderungen 
aus dem biblischen und klassischen AUertum vergleicht Was 
hier die TQrken, das werden im PendschSb die Araber be- 
sorgt haben, beide smd ja gewohnt, in den Tag hinein zu 
leben und ftir die Zukunft ihren Allah sorgen zu lassen 
Welter gmg es dann Qber den Chenab, die alte Candrabliagu, 
und nachmittags urn vier Uhr langten wir glQcklich wieder 
m Lahore an Schon am Bahnhofe hatte sich ein Pandit ein- 
gefunden, uns zu begrtissen, mit dem ich zu Fuss nach dem 
Hotel wanderte, wo sich bald darauf Dr Stem und gegen 
Abend, nachdem er uns verlassen, noch mehrere Pandits ein-^ 
stellten Das Gesprach kam auf Astronomie, und mit Er- 
staunen bemerkte ich wiederum, wie diese gelehrten Manner, 
gestQtzt auf ihre einheimischen, aus dem Altertume Uber- 
kommenen LehrbDcher, den ganzen Himmel mit alien semen 
Sonnen m 24 Stunden mit undenkbaren Geschwindigkeiten 
sich urn die kleine Erde drehen lassen Der gestirnte Himmel 
uber uns hatte diese Betrachtung angeregt, und hier, wie 
Ofter in Indien, fiel mir seme Verschiedenheit von unserem 
nordischen Himmel auf Der Wagen steht so tief, dass er 
in der Regel gar nicht zu fmden ist, da er ganz Oder teil- 
weise durch die DQnste des Horizontes verdunkelt wird, so- 
wed er nicht \5llig unter letzterem verschwindeL Auch der 
Polarstern ist unter diesen Umstanden oft schwer zu er- 
mitteln, und hat man ihn glucklich herausgefunden, so ist 
man erstaunt uber den tiefen Stand desselben 

Da wir Mer Nachte hinter uns hatten, von denen drei 
im Eisenbahncoupe und teilweise unter erschwerenden Um- 
standen zugebracht worden waren, so gmgen wir friihzeitig 
zu Bette An den folgenden Tagen pflegte Dr Stem uns 
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inn sichcn Uhr frdli 7Uin crquickcndcn A\orgcnspa7icrgang 
ab7iihoIen Wir bc^ichliglen dann die Parkanlagcii nnt mter- 
e'J'^antcn, aber arinselig iinterliailencii Ticron, die cinfaclien 
Steiiideiikm.'iler. uelclie die Inder 7U ‘;c(7cii pficgtcii, wo 
voriiial*^ eiiie Witwe init iliretn Galten sicli Iiade vcrbrcniicn 
la’^'^en, die Scliopfr.’ldcr uiui aiuiercii Vornclitiingen, wciclic 
7iir klltiitlidieii Bov. .'Kscrimg des Laiidci dieneii Naclilicr 
be'^ucliten wir danii in dcr Rcgcl iinscren rrciiiid m scincin 
San'^crit College Alit rrenden sail icli, wie er nnt semen 
Hiiuliisindentcn nninenllich aiicli die liymnen dcs Rigveda 
la*; Es i<:t dies inn so aiierkennenswcrlcr, als gerade die 
Beliaiulliing dcs K’lgvedn von seilen dcr Eingcborciicn, wie 
inicli ein sp.’ltcrcrer Tall lelirte, cine luiclist iingciitlgcndc isl 
Audi wllssie icli iiiclil, wn in der Well diesc .’lllcsien Denk- 
iniiler der nuiisclien Knltnr melir vcrdientcn gelescn zii wer- 
den. als in dein Lande, wo sic 7 nerst gcsiiiigcn wiirdcii, an 
den Ufern der Irtivati Ubrigens docicrtcn imter dcr Aufsiclit 
von Dr Stem aiicli inclirere Ircffliclic Pandits, deren Lehr- 
stiindcn icli init Gcniiss bciwolinlc Eiiicn andcren Pandit 
lernte icli ntilicr kciincn, dcr an cincr Missionsaiislalt Sanskrit 
lehrte Dersclbe lialtc grossc Lust, nacli Ciiropa zn koinmcn, 
iind crkundigtc sicli angclcgcnllicb danacli, ob cs wolil mOg- 
licli scin werde, sicli dort durcli Sanskrit-Vorlcsiingcn semen 
Lebcnsimtcrlialt 7U vcrdicncn Lcidcr miisstc icli ilini crOffnen, 
dass dazii jelzt und m absebbarer Ziikimft nicht die mmdeste 
Aiissiclit ist Gelicn wir docli emer Zcit entgegen, wo selbst 
die Kcnntnis dcs Gncchischcn mir nocli den Vorziig ganz 
engcr Krcise ausmaclicn wird An Gnechcnland wiirden wir 
gerade m Lahore lebliaft ermnert, als wir nut Dr Stem das 
dortige Museum besucliten Die daselbst aufbewahrten 
Skulpturen bekundeten vielfacli unzweifelliaft gnecliischen 
Emfluss und standen dadurch zu den Erzeugmssen der em- 
geborenen Plastik m emem sclir merkliclien Gegensatze 
So gmgen mit Besiclitigung der Stadt und ihrer Um- 

7 * 
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gebung ejnige Tage m angenehir.er Weise dahin Wensger 
v.ollte es gelingen mit der Gesellschaft des Anasamaj umer 
diesen Umstanden nahere Fuhlung zu gev. innen Sie bat 
mich, ihr emen Vortrag zu halten. %\elches ich auch bereu- 
v'illig zusagte Aber durch irgend ein Miss\ erstandnis varen 
for den betreffenen Abend keine Vorberedungen getroffen 
worden Es fanden sich nur eine geringe Anzahl in der 
Eile herbeigeholter Mitgheder zusammen, und ich begnugte 
mich ihnen eine kurze Ansprache zu halten Um so reicher 
v.urde ich beim Abschiede nut BOchem beschenkL Es v. aren 
meist Ausgaben der bekannteren Upamshad s nut Erklarungen 
und enghschen Obersetzungen, v.elche allerdings auf emen 
noch sehr pnmitnen Stand derVeda-Exegese schliessen lassen 

Am Nachmittag des 14 Dezember \erhessen v.ir Lahore 
um die kurze Strecke bis Amritsar zu fahren. Der beruhmte 
sogenannte goldene Tempel dieser Stadt lohnle vrohl einc 
Unterbrechung der Fahrt, v,enn auch die Nacht in eincm sehr 
mittelmassigem Dak Bungalov. zugebracht v.erden musste 
Nachdem unsere Sachen dort untergebracht, fuhren v ir sofort 
denn der Abend ruckte heran, zum goldenen Tempel, welchcr 
den Sikhs angehort, deren Religion aus indischen und 
mohammedanischen Elementen gemischt isL und die in Am- 
ritsar ihren Hauptsitz haben Der Tempel ist nur klem, liegt 
aber wunderschon \on der Stadi umgeben mitten in emem 
grossen Teiche, in dem sich seme \ergo!deten Kuppeln spie- 
geln Der Zugang ist uber eine lange Brhcke, auf v elcher 
zur Zeit unserer Ankunft ein erstaunliches Menschengev.immel 
hm- und her\sogte jedem fremden Besucher v.erden \on 
geschdfugen, auf ihr Tnnfgeld iQstemen Knaben ein paar 
Sandalen uniergebundcn Auch ein emgeborener Policeman 
hat den Fremden eorschnttsmdssig zu begleiten. v as in Indien 
son*:! ganz unge" ohnlich ist und auf emen stark entv icftltcn 
Fanatismus schliessen lasst Das Innere dcs Tempels in 
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weldiem die Verehrer sich dicht durchemander drSngten, 
durfte von uns natUrlicli nicht betreten werden, doch liess es 
sich von den weit geOffneten Pforten aus vollkommen Uber- 
sehen Ein FUhrer geleitet den Fremden auf das flache Dach, 
wobei man die vergoldeten Kupferplatten, mit denen die 
Kuppeln und andere Teile bedeckt sind, und von welchen 
der Tempel den Namen hat, aus nSchster Ndhe betrachten 
kann Die emtretende Dkmmerung mahnte zur RUckkehr 
Wir batten ein Gewirr volkreicher Strassen zu passieren Die 
Zudnnglichkeit der Handler, welche den Wagen tiberall auf- 
zuhalten suchten, liess auf einen stark enhvickelten Fremden- 
verkehr schliessen Beim Dinner im Dak Bungalow waren nur 
wenige Gaste vorhanden, und es entspann sich eine ganz 
angenehme Unterhaltung, namentlich ein Mr Summers, em 
Mann m den besten Jahren, der sich nachher als Member of 
Parliament vorstellte, zeigte durch seme Fragen emgehenderes 
Interesse, als man es sonst bei dem Durchschmttsengiander 
zu finden pflegt Wir sassen noch lange mit ihm zusammen 
und haben ihn noch mehrere Male wieder getroffen, so in 
Delhi, wo er eifrig die Schulen besuchte, und am heihgen 
Abend in Lucknow, wo ich ihm, urn die possenhafte Vor- 
stellung emer Bande von schottischen Musikanten zu ver- 
wischen, eimge deutsche Weihnachtsheder vorspielte Das 
sollte unser Abschied fUr dieses Leben sein Am nachsten 
Morgen fuhr er nach Allahabad [zum nationalen Kongress, 
und zwei Tage spater hOrten wir, dass er dort, man wusste 
mcht an welchem Leiden, hoffnungslos erkrankt damieder 
liege Wenige Tage darauf lasen wir m der Zeitung seme 
Todesanzeige Als wir dann spater nach Allahabad kamen, 
hOrten wir in dem Hotel, in welchem er gestorben war, das 
Nahere Er war an den Pocken erkrankt, und man vergass 
mcht hervorzuheben, dass er im Parlamente als em Gegner 
des Impfzwanges bekannt war 

Wir haben es versaumt, uns vor unserer Reise nach 
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Indien nochmals impfen zu lassen, und die Sache ist ja gut ge- 
gangen, aber wie die Dinge hegen, ist diese Vorsichtsmassregel 
jedem, der nach Indien reist, entschieden anzuraten Die Cholera, 
uie schon oben bemerkt, pflegt, v/ie die Hindus sagen, einen 
Gentleman nicht zu befallen, die Fieber treten vonviegend 
nur in der Regenzeit auf, aber einer Ansteckung durch die 
Pocken ist man durch jedes Hotelbett, ja durch jeden Wagen 
ausgesetzt, in dem vorher em Pockenkranker gesessen hat 

Nachdem wir uns an jenem Abend in Amntsar von Air 
Summers und der ubngen Gesellschaft verabschiedet, suchten 
wir unser Schlafzimmer auf, dessen Tur wir bei dem Fehlen 
jeder Schliessvomchtung durch Vorbau aller unserer Koffer 
und Effekten notdurftig verrammeJten 

Der fruhe Morgen fand uns wieder auf dem Bahnhofe, 
zu einer langen Eisenbahnfahr^ die uns abends nach zehn 
Uhr nach Delhi fQhren sollte Viele von Sage und Poesie 
verherrlichte Orte flogen an uns vorCber ZunSchst ging es 
fiber die V/pdp (die fessellose, heute Bias) und ^utudrt (die 
bundertlaufige, heute Sutlej), beide sachgemSss benannt, nicht 
v/eit oberhalb ihres Zusammenflusses, an welchem vor mehr 
als dreitausend Jahren VigvSmitra das schon erwahnte Lied 
dichtete, welches uns im Rig\'’eda rait solcher Frische ent- 
gegentntt, als wfire es gestem entstanden, und fiber so weite 
Zeiten und Rfiume hinweg eine uralte, feme Vergangenheit 
v.'ieder aufleben iSssL Indem wir dann weiter die kleine, 
in der Wfiste unterhalb sich verlierende und doch so hoch 
gefeierte Sarasvati Qberschntten, traten v.'ir gleichsam aus 
dem Sagenkreise des Rigv'eda in den des Mahdbhuratam 
hinfiber, berfihrten bei Station Kama! die Gegend, in welche 
das grosse Schlachtfeld von der Sage verlegt v.ird, und 
kamen spat abends in Delhi an, der Hauptstadt des Reiches der 
Grossmogule, v.elche neben der StStte des alien Indraprasfham, 
der Residenz der Helden des MahSbhSratam, erbaut ist 
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Man hat Delhi sehr treffend mit Rom verglichen Wie 
Rom ist Delhi heute eine gewerbfleissige Handelsstadt, nur 
dass in Rom Toga und Tunica dem Rock und der Hose 
gewichen sind, wahrend in Delhi wie Uberall in Indien die 
alien malerischen KostUme sich erhalten haben Wie in Rom 
allenthalben die Denkmaier der papstlichen Herrschaft ent- 
gegentreten, so in Delhi die nicht minder grossartigen Uber- 
reste der mohammedanischen Herrlichkeit Und wie in Rom 
durch Kirchen und Kapellen die Uberbleibsel des klassischen 
Altertums in stOrender Weise zugedeckt werden, so verdecken 
auch in Delhi die Moscheen, PalMste und Grabmaier der 
mohammedanischen Periode eine aitere und fUr uns interes- 
santere Vergangenheit, die Erinnerungen an Indraprastham, 
die Hauptstadt der MahSbharata-Helden, nur dass das 
moderne Rom unmittelbar auf dem antiken steht, wahrend 
sich stidhch von Delhi das alte Indraprastham wenigstens 
in seiner Ringmauer vollstandig erhalten hat Denn so wie 
stidhch von Rom die Campagna mit ihren zahlreichen Resten 
aus dem Altertume sich ausbreitet, so erstreckt sich im 
SUden von Delhi zwei Stunden weit eine Gegend, welche 
bis zum Kiitb Minar hin mit Denkmaiem aus der moham- 
medanischen und zum Teil auch aus der altmdischen Zeit 
libersaet ist Eine Beschreibung aller dieser Herrlichkeiten ist 
an vielen Orten zu finden, wir mtlssen uns darauf beschranken, 
einige persCnliche Eindrucke wiederzugeben Auch fUr Delhi 
fehlte es uns nicht an Empfehlungen, die uns die Kreise 
der Eingeborenen erschlossen Diesmal waren es einige 
reiche Kaufleute, denen unsre Ankunft vorher brieflich 
gemeldet war, und die sich denn auch gleich am Morgen 
nach unserer Ankunft im Hotel zu unserer Begrtissung ein- 
fanden Wir durchwanderten mit ihnen den sUdlich vom 
Bahnhofe mnerhalb der Stadt gelegenen Park, warfen einen 
Blick m das dort befindhche Museum und wandten uns 
dann nach der Chandnt Chauk, der Silberstrasse, welche in 
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ansehnhcher Breite die Stadt durchzieht und mit ihren stalt- 
lichen Laden und dem davor auf- und abv.-ogenden Verkehre 
emsiger Menschen Zeugnis davon ablegt, dass v.ir uns hier 
an einem Mittelpunkte des industriellen und kaufmannischen 
Indiens befinden Besonders interessant v/ar es uns, von 
unsern freundhchen Begleitern In das Innere ihres Waren- 
hauses eingefOhrt zu werden. Den Mittelpunkt desselben 
bildete, v.ne gev.ohnlich in Indien, ein von dem Hause um- 
schlossener Hofraum, der als Empfangszimmer dient und m 
V. elchem die Geschafte abgewickelt u erden. Um denselben 
herum ziebt sich das an jedem Stoclnverke mit Veranden 
\ersehene Haus, welches sich m offenen Rundgangen nach 
dem Hole zu offnet, v/ahrend im Innem die mannigfachen 
Waren lagem. Wie die meisten Kaufleute in Indien, v/o 
die Kultur noch nicht bis zum Begriffe der Arbeitsteilung 
gelangt ist, v/aren auch unsere Freunde General Merchants, 
d. h sie befassten sich mit Export, Import und Verkauf aller 
mbglichen Artikel. Im Qbngen waren die Interessen z%>,ischen 
uns doch zu verschieden, als dass es zu innigen Beziehungen 
hatte kommen kbnnen. 

Die oben genannte Hauptstrasse Chandni Chaul:, v.elche 
Delhi von Westen nach Osten iaufend durchschneidet, mundet 
am bstlichen Ende in dem Fort, der Festung v/elche, z^vischen 
Stadt und Yamun5 auf einer Erhbhung prachb'oll gelegen 
eine Anzahl hSchst interessanter Hallen und Prachtbauten ein- 
schliesst und zur Blutezeit der moharamedanischen Herrschaft 
wohl eine marchenhafte Herrhchkeit zeigen mochte, wahrend 
heutzutage die Benutzung Meier Bauten zu Mihtarz\’. ecken, 
die m Pyraraiden aufgeturmten Kanonenkugeln, die auf den 
Wallen aufgepflanzten Kanonen, die hm- und hergehenden 
Schildwachen einen seltsamen Kontrast zu den noch erhaltenen 
Denkmalem der Grossmogule bilden Die hen'orragendsten 
Sind die herrliche. nach drei Seiten offene allgemeine Audienz- 
halle (Divan-i- Am) und die noch schOnere, an der Yamuna- 
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Scite qclcgcne iiiul \on Gnrlcnnnlagcn iimgcbene private 
Amlicnriinllo {Divon-t-h'lia'i), wclclic bci ihrcin Reiclitiini von 
luannorncn, init Gold \cr 71 crten SJiiilcn und bei dcr cntztlckcn- 
den Xalur. die ‘;io unigibl, woli! die Insclinft rccliffcrtigcn 
mag, die in pcrsi«:clicr Spraclic an dcr Wand prangt 
GIBT rs AOr CRDCN DIN’ PARADICS, 

SO 1ST l-S DIDSCS, JA DIDSCS GCW ISS 
Das«? os freilich anf Crdcn kem Paradics gibt, das zeigcn 
dnitliclier als irgcnd otwas die fnrclitbarcn Scincksalc des 
Shall Johan, wclchcn alio dicse Horrhchkcilcn nicht davor 
schdtzcn konnton, \on semen cigenen Sohnen verraten und 
bekrioqt zn werdon und scin Lcbcn im Kcrker zu enden 

Unweit des Divan-i-Klias und cbcnfalls an dem zur 
Yamumi fdhrenden Abhange hegt die klcinc, aber kostbarc, 
aus ucisscm und grauem Marmor errichlcle Moti Miisjid, 
d h Pcrlmoschcc Sic 1 st in dcr Tat in ihrcr Art cine Perlc 
und bekundet, wic in ihrcm Namcn, so auch in ihrcr Bauart 
die Verschmelzung des mdischcn und islaniischen Elementes, 
wclclic die Signatur dcs Zcitaltcrs war, aus dcr sic stammt 

Abgcschen von dcni, was das Fort cntlidlt, 1 st das gross- 
artigste Gebilude Delius die hcrriich auf der HOhe gelegene 
Jumna Miisjid, volicndet mi Jahre 1658, demselben Jahre, in 
W'clchem dcr ddstcrc Fanatiker Aiircngzaib semen Vater Shah 
jehan dcs Thrones entsetzte Von drei Sciten fdhren pracht- 
vollc Freitreppcn empor zu emcm grossen, mit Mauern und 
Tdrmchen emgefassten Platze, whhrcnd an der vierten Seite 
die Moschec selbst sicli befmdet, wnc gew'Ohnhch in Indien 
nur aus eincr offenen dberwOlbtcn Halle bcstchend In emem 
der klcinen Ecktdrme dcs Vorplatzes w'crden einige kostbare 
Reliquien gezeigt, em Pantoffcl und cm Haar aus dem Barte 
des Propheten, daneben auch em Abdruck seines Fusses m 
Stem, welcher ftlr die Echtheit der beiden anderen StUcke 
gerade kem gUnstigcs Vorurteil erweekt Interessanter smd 
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Bliarnta-KOnigs Yudluslitlura stand Sic bestelit aus eincm 
Htlgcl, dor \on cincr urallcn, incist nocli wohl criialtcncn 
Maucr unifjcbcn ist, wJllircnd in dcni Inncrcn sicli cm Hmdii- 
dorf bcliaqlicli cniRCnistct hat Dcr Cingang ennnert sclir an 
die Porta Manna, durch die man in das wicdcr ausgcgrabcnc 
Pninpcji tnti Jcdc^inal, wenn icli Poinpcji besiiclite, war icli 
licintllit, in incincr Pliantasio den altcn Ziistand der Strassen 
iiiid H.'iiiscr wicdcr lier/iistcllcn iind dieselben durch die 
Gcstallcn alter Roincr 7ti belebcn Was liicr niir unvoll- 
Koniincn in dcr ninbildiingskraff geschali, das zcigtc Indra- 
prastliain bis zii cinein gcwisscn Grade in Wirkliclikeit Es 
war, als wenn Poinpcji wicdcr Icbcndig geworden wiire, deiin 
kaiim waren wir durch den an die Porta Marina crinncrndcn 
Torweg gcsclirittcn, da Iiocktc links bci seiner Arbeit cm iiiir 
init Sclnirz und Turban bckicidctcr Sclnistcr, da Icimten rechts 
an dcr Sllulc zwci Gcstaltcn, wclchc bis auf die braime Farbc 
ganz aus dein klassisclicn Aitertum hiltten stamincn kdnnen 
Da spicltcn urn die nacli dcr Strassc zu offenen HUtten und 
Ltldcn hall) odcr ganz nacktc Kinder, und als uns gar zwei 
Milnncr bcgcgnctcn, welchc, bis auf die Lcnden unbeklcidet, 
fiber den Schultcrn cine Stangc trugen, an welcher m der 
Mitlc zwischen bcidcn cm grosses Tongeftlss lung, wie man 
cs so oft auf antikcn Vascnbildcrn sieht, da war die Illusion 
nahezu vollsttlndig, und die Freude erne nicht geringe Wir 
bcsticgcn nut dem envtlhntcn Lehrer emeu noch erhaltenen 
Turm aus alter Zcit, von welchcm aus man das ganze Ddrfchen 
flbcrsah, und dcr emcn bequemen Embhck m die inneren 
Hofriiume und die Zimmer der HUtlen gewilhrte Gewdhn- 
hch bestand erne solchc Wohnung aus cmem klemen, vier- 
cckigen, rings emgcschlosscnen Hofraume An der Vorder- 
seite war der torartige Emgang, ihm gegenliber lag erne Uber- 
dachte, nach dem Hofe zu offene Halle, m der die Haus- 
bcwolmer ihr Wesen batten In der emen Ecke war erne 
Feuerstatte zum Kochen angebracht, links und rechts bestand 
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die L'rnfassung des Hofes sus klenen, verschliessoaren sta!!- 
artigen Rsunien, v.elche die Schlafslellen aui der einei Seite 
fur die .Vianner, auf der anderen fur die v.eibiicnen Bev.ohne^ 
Dildeten Xachdem v ir erne der Wohnungen naher besicntigt 
und die Dame des Hauses durch einige Kupfers'ucke gluc^- 
lich gemachi batten, "varfen v ir noch einen Blick ’n die un- 
bedeutende Moschee und untemahmen dann einen Rundgang 
ausserhalb der Aiauer um die Siadt herum, indem v.ir mit 
Ehrfurcnt die hocb aufsteigende, zum Teil gev.iss aus sehr 
alter Zeit stammende und fast durcnv.eg v.ohl erhaltene Stadt- 
mauer betrachteten 

Em besonaerer Glanzpunkt ist noch der zv.ei Stunden 
sOdlich von Delhi gelegene Kuib Minor mit einem gev.altigen, 
funf Stocks', erke hoben Aussichtsturm und einer Moscnee, die 
zum Teil aus Saulen und anderen Resten son Hindutempeln 
emchiet sind In der Aiitte des Hofes ist erne hochstmerl- 
v.urdige Saule, deren Schaft ganz aus Schmiedeeisen 23 Fuss 
hoch aufragt und in einer Sanskntmschnft den Sieg eines 
Konigs Dbasa, v ahrscheinhch aus dem sierten Jahrhundert 
p C, ^erkundigt 

Auch m Delhi ' ersaumten ssir nicht, serschiedene Sans- 
kntschulen zu besuchen, und v.-urden dadurch mit einigen 
sehr liebenss*. urdigen Pandits faetannt Xamentlich einer der- 
seloen, mii Namen Bankelal zeigte grosse Anhanglichkeit an 
uns Da er son seinem serstoroenen Vater einem der narr- 
hafteren indischen Geiehrten eine grosse Sammiung son 
Handschnhen geerbi natie so lud er uns an einem A'orgen 
frun zur Besicnt'gung derseioen em .Meine Frau sollte be: 
d.eser Gelege.nneit mit der semigen be-'annt gemacht v erden 
Daraus ’ urde nun freilich r.ichts, denn alsv.ir. son ihm ao- 
geholt ura geleiict in semer engen und v mkligen, aber darum 
nicbt unberaghcre.n Wohnung e.ntrafen, und ich ihrr sor- 
scnlLg dass cr, der Absp'acne gemSss, meme Frau der 
sc’r aen zu'Cnren moge so oat er da' on abzj'tehcn rmt der 
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Bci;rmulunq laijatc, , *^10 scliJlint ‘^icir* Wir wnndtcn uns dcr 
IksiLliticniiR dcr Bildiotlick 7 ii, <^10 bc’^tnnd aus emcr Arl von 
Wniuhclirnnk. in wolclicin cine nncli deni Kalnlog, den cr auf- 
wic'?, 711 '^clilic'i'icn selir rciclilialligc Saininlnng ziiin Tcil alter 
und vielleiclit uertvniler Handsclirifton aiifgeslapell lag Jede 
der'Jclhen war in cinen alten Lappen grtlnen Tiiclies sorg- 
failig eingcw'ickcll, nanienllicli wohl ziiin Scluitzc gegen die 
lii'^ektcn. iind es war ein umsftlndliclies Verfalircn, diese kost- 
haren ScliJitze jedcunal aus der anspniclilosen Htille lieraus- 
zn-^clii'ilen Den Vorsclilag, etwa*; davon 711 verkaiifen, lelinte 
cr licscliciden, aber mil Bc’itinimtlicit ab Hingegen sclienktc 
cr inir nichrcrc Handscliriftcn, darnntcr cine selir alte des 
ersten Biiclics dc^ AnwroLo(n Audi bci iinserer Abrcisc 
\on Dellii stcllte *11011 liankcird aiif deni Baliiiliofc cm Er 
Ubcrrciclitc nicincr Erau eine von seiner Gatlin f(\r diesclbe 
7ierlicli gcarbeilelc Burse, und als w'lr ms Coupe sticgcn, 
naliiii cr von deni liinter liim sclircitendcn Dicner cm auf 
iiielirorcn Tablclts zusamnicngcstclltcs Hmdu-Diner und scliob 
cs uns 111 den Wagen nacli Da w'arcn manclierlci Gcmllse, 
m klcincn BHlltcrntlpfdien zierbcli angcriclitct, da w'ar em 
grosser Topf nut Alilclircis, cine liolic Scliiclit aufemander 
gcttlrmtcr Fladcii und cine grttsscrc Anzalil von stlsscn Spcisen 
und manclicrlci Backw'crk 

Wicdcr cmiiial fulir dcr Zug ab, und w'lcder cininal fiel 
daniit dcr Vorliang Uber deni Icbcnsvollen Bilde cmer grossen 
und nierkwtlrdigen Slttltc der Ermnerung, belebt von so 
scimell gewonnenen und, acli’ sclion nacli so wenig Tagen 
wiedcr verlasscnen Freunden, die nieisten w'olil auf Nimnier- 
wnedcrselien Indesscn fuliren wir getrosten Herzens in die 
im licrrlichstcn Sonncnscliein und — es war am 20 Dezember 
— mi llppigsten Sommcrsclimucke prangende indisclie Land- 
scliaft limans und freuten uns, m dem lieiligen Lande zwisclien 
Yamuna und Gangfl zu faliren und emer der allerheiligsten 
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Stadfe zuzustreben, dem sagenumwobenen Mathura, dem 
Geburtsorte des Gottes Krishna, welches man fuglich als das 
indische Bethlehem bezeichnen kann Wir langten gegen 
Mittag auf emem klemen, ziemhch oden Bahnhofe an, hessen 
uns, da das Dak Bungalow zu entfernt war, von dem freund- 
lichen Station Master die Zusicherung geben, dass er uns 
entweder im Waiting Room oder m einem Eisenbahnwagen 
ftir die Nacht unterbnngen werde, und fuhren dann, urn Zeit 
zu sparen, mit demselben Zuge eine Station weiter nach Vrm- 
daban, welches eine Stunde ndrdlich von MathurS hegt und 
zugleich mit MathurS und dem erne Stunde sUdlich da\on 
gelegenen Mahhban den Schauplatz der Jugendgeschichte 
des Gottes Knshna bildet Krishna, ursprtinglich em mensch- 
licher Held der mdischen Sage, erscheint schon im A^ahS- 
bharatam als Inkarnation des Gottes Vishnu Als der Wagen- 
lenker des Aquna teilt er diesem, w^hrend beide Heere 
kampfgerustet gegenOberstehen, in der Geschwindigkeit, urn 
ihn zum Kampfe zu ermutigen, ein philosophischesLehrgedicht 
in nicht weniger als achtzehn Gestmgen mit Es ist dies die be- 
rtihmte Bhagavadgttd, welche lehrt, dass alles zeitliche Enl- 
stehen und Vergehen, Leben und Sterben im Hinbhck auf das 
Euige bedeutungslos isL Weiter fortgebildet findet sich die 
Knshna-Sage in den Parana’s, und namenthch wird seme 
Jugendgeschichte in dem Bhdgavaia-Puranam in einer Weise 
erzahit, welche hOchst auffallend an die Kindheitsgeschichte 
Jesu ennnert Da prophezeit der Seher Narada dem Konige 
Kansa von Afathura, dass Vasudeva und Devaki ein Kind 
erzeugen werden, welches ihn toten wird Er lasst die Eltern 
in einem Hause einschliessen, welches noch heute gezeigt 
wird, Knshna wird daselbst geboren, aber die Wachter fallen 
in einen wunderbaren Schlaf, die Eltern entfliehen mit dem 
Kinde Qber die Yamuna nach Mahuban, der Kbnig befiehlt, 
alle mannlichen Kinder, v'elche Heldenkraft versprechen, zu 
toten, Knshna entgeht ihm, \erbringt seme weitere Jugend in 
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Vrtndnbnn. hi*; cr Iicrntuv.’lchst und den Kdnig Kansa crsclil.’igf 
Dio Alinliclikcil dicscr '^p.’ltindisclicn Legende mit der clirisl- 
liclicn Kami niclit 7uf.’lllig scin, und so werden \vir wold an- 
neliinon ndlsscn, da<;s 7wisciien der Zcit dcs Deldencpos und 
dcr Piirrma’*; cm clirisllichcr Dmfluss stattgefunden hat Dicsc 
Annalunc wird nnch waiirsclicmliclicr, wenn man, Knslmas 
Geburlsliaus bc'mclieiul, die drci dort auf cmer Erludumg 
slclicnden plumpcn Puppen betracldcl, das Knslma-Kmd m 
der iWitte imd 7u bciden Seilcn sem Vatcr Vasudeva und 
seme Miitlcr DevakI Cs ist gan? die Art, wic m katliolisclicn 
Ltindcrn A\aria und Josepli mil dem Clinstuskmdc zusammen- 
darge‘^tellt werden 

Die Bcsiclitiqung von A\ntlnir.1 auf den folgcndcn Tag 
vcrsclncbend, fubren wir, miser Gcpllck nnt dem Diener 
zurllcklasscnd, gleich weiter nach Vrmdaban, dem Ortc, wo 
Krishna seme Jiigcnd verbracht und seme mulwilligen Strciclie 
nnt den HirlcmnJidchcn vertlbt liaben soli, mdem er z B, 
wtlhrcnd sie badeten, dire Kleidcr auf emcn Baum Innaiif be- 
fOrderte und dieselbcii erst nacli emdrmgliclien Bitten ziirilck- 
gab, — em Vorgang, den man m Indien vielfacli abgebddet 
sielit Es entspneht ganz dcr Naivittll, nnt der m Indien 
Religion und Sport (Iberall vcrwacliscn smd, wenn dieser 
niutwdligc Krishna m viclen prachtvollen Tenipeln als Gott 
verchrt wird In Vrmdaban (cigeiithch Vnnduvanani, Wald 
der Vrindti, d i Rridlifl) angclangt, schickten wir nach zwei 
Pandits, an die wir Empfcldungsbnefe hatten, und schlugen 
inzwischcn den Weg nach dcr Stadt em, wurdcii aber gleich 
m der Ntllie dcs Bahnhofs durch den Anbhck ernes im Bau 
bcgriffcnen Tempels gefcsselt, welchen hier em reicher Inder 
m Uberaus prunkvoller Weisc errichten lUsst Wir besichtigten 
die marmornen Treppen und Hallen und die kostbaren, durch 
bunte Edelsteme hergestellten Ornamente und wurden dabei 
mit einem Brahmanen-jUnglmg m himmelblauem Gewande be- 
kannt, der sich uns anschloss Gutmlltig, wie wir immer smd, 
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gestatteten wir ihm einen Sitz in unserem Wagen, waren aber 
nachher sehr enttauscht, als er uns beim Abschiednehmen um 
eine Gabe ansprach und, als das Gegebene ihm zu genng scliien, 
auf seme Dienste hinwies, die wir gar nicht gefordert und 
die er auch nicht geleistet hatte Denn gleich nachdem wir 
den Tempel verlassen, stellten sich unsere beiden Pandits 
Radhagarana und Madhusudana ein und Ubemahmen unsere 
Fuhrung durch die Stadt Zunachst wurden drei Oder vier 
sehr wohl unterhaltene Tempel besichtigt, emer derselben war 
auf semem Giebel mit emem ganzen Wald von Staiuen ge- 
schmuckt, Krishna, wie er seme Heldentaten verrichtet oder 
vor der tanzenden RSdhS, seiner Gehebten, die Flbte spielt, 
trat uberall henw Em weiterer Schwuck der Tempel und 
Hauser, wenn man ihn so nennen will, bestand m emer Un- 
zahl lebender Affen, welche, an den Wanden sich empor- 
schwmgend und auf den Zmnen und Dachern sitzend, allerlei 
Kurzweil libten Erne ahnliche Belebung emer Stadt durch 
Affen, wie hier m Vrmdaban, haben wir nur noch m AyodhyS, 
der heiligen Stadt des Rama, wiedergefunden, nachdem man 
m Benares die possierhchen, aber bei grbsserem Verkehr un- 
bequemen Tiere beseitigt und auf emen emzigen Tempel 
Durgakund beschrdnkt hat, den die Englander zum grossen 
Verdruss der Emgeborenen den Monkey Temple nennen 
Lkstiger als diese harmlosen Bewohner der Dkcher wurde 
uns m Vrmdaban erne grosse Anzahl von Bettlern, man 
merkte wohl, dass man sich m emem von Fremden vielbe- 
suchten Wallfahrtsorte befand Obgleich das Geleit der 
beiden Pandits emigen Schutz gewahrte, v’urden wir bemahe 
so sehr v'lc m Granada und Jerusalem jeden Augenblick 
durch Bettler aufgehalten, unter denen manche gesunde und 
krtiftige Burschen m den besten jahren varen Wiederholt 
sail ich mich zu Ansprachen genotigt, wie „Ich gebe den 
Alten, den Krankcn, den Hulflosen, Dir aber gebe ich nichts 
Dicse Worte, im Harsten Sanskrit gesprochtn, fanden nicht 
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!,ut (!ui \nl!in lUifTlI iiticcrtr f’.iticliK, <;niKk>rn vcrft-lillcti 
null .iii( ilu’ iuiii:ictii^ hcnim‘'li IkiuIl Aknpt. ilirt Wirktint; 
nulil r> bi'il.Til l.Liiu'r Limiarnm' iln<is m Klcmercii Drtcn 
liuluii'' iin imnr v Ttirop.'icr lIh-ii '-o \icI Auf'^clKii 

ciu'^ui \\H' hu tiii'^Llv.) (.inNipt.r iiiui tint Noi:criii. v onn 

dlur lilt '^ua‘=‘-t pilim Uiui '■'> uiiidtn v ir ticnn, iintli- 
dti’i tMr du StlKn‘'V. diili(’kt.i(ti) ilt"' Oritt ptiniLj^nm diirtli- 
t,ik<i'-ki \un nii'-orii I'niulitfrciinden nK SL'licnswllrdii;- 

Uii iHliniultll uiul in dm H.'ititir, in dit cmi't^or lk‘- 

iiiliinkr Utiliutn tinptfdlirt Wir ''ikliten nioplicli'^t kiitv 
ln‘;;iik«ininkn dtnn litr Alnnui hntli lifrcin mul die Alifalirts- 
'tit dot /nuet naliie Stliliettlich •'n’^tcn wir denn mil iin- 
'•tn.n Pandit'' in dtr unlilJiitmlen Kfihlt det Aliend'' anf 
tiikr Bank am Bnlinlnd mid liarrttn dt*; /nuo*: Ziir Pr- 
i.i‘'tlmim 111'-'= tititr der I^antlll'' tiikii Teller imt rrdLiiton 
\(m 'm'.<:tr''t 7v tik Ilinflem Aii‘'‘'tlien anhieltn Id) w.’ililte 
''tl)lie''''licli eine Bnnaiie, ah am utiiiu'-ten hedcnklicli, <;ie 
7titite >=1111 aK \c)lliti nnreif, an H.’irte mid Of^tlmiack oiner 
rdien Kartuffel \erpleitlibar. idi koiinte initli mclit ent- 
'^clilies'^tn, den Bi‘:''en im Mmule licninter 7ii •;cliliitkcn imd 
nuis<;le uni tiic Poke qelieii, uni dm und die Rc'^le meiner 
lianane /u lie'^citigen leli erwjllme ilie*;, wed e*^ zcu;l, wie 
hedtirflip und wie anspniclislds die'^e indisclien Pandits sein 
mllssen Da der Zuu aid sie'h warteii liess, so liatte icli nocli 
eme l.in}j;cre Unterredmi^ imt dem jtlni;cren Paiulit Madliii- 
sinlnnn, welclier Plidosopliic trieh und natdrlieli cm Anh.’liiKcr 
dcs Vcdruita, jedocli in der rcalistisclien Riclitmiy des 
Mnd/ivn w'ar Seme Auffassiingen liatten dadurcli, w’le aucli 
sem Wesen, etwas ndcliternes, w'arcn aber im dbrigen so 
klar und prilzis, wne man cs sciten bei den Hindus fmdet 
Als ein Typus des idealen, cntiuisiaslisclieii, aber aiicli vielfacli 
ins Vage sicli verlierenden Hindu kaiin icli dm meld gciten 
lasscn, aber fdr alle praktiseben Zw'cckc mOclde ich dim vor 
cmem solclien den Vorzug geben 

Deussen, CrlnncninRcn nil Indicn 8 
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Doch da rollte unser Zug heran, wir bestiegen den an 
seiner weissen Farbe erkennthchen vollstkndig leeren Wagen 
erster Klasse, bemerkten im Halbdunkel nicht, dass alles m 
ihm mit einer dicken Staubschicht tiberzogen war, und ge- 
langten in zehn Mmuten nach MathurS 

Hier war durch das Bahnhofspersonal unsere Ankunft 
ruchbar geworden, und so wurden wir von einer Deputation 
empfangen, welche mit echt mdischer Naivitkt berichtete, dass 
der ganze AryasamSj in der Stadt versammelt sei, dass ein 
Wagen bereit stehe, um mich sofort dorthin zu bringen, man 
hoffe, dass ich ihnen heute Abend, wie ich es in Agra getan 
babe, einen Vortrag halten werde „Aber, liebe Freunde," 
erwiderte ich, „es ist acht Uhr abends, wir haben seit Mittag 
nichts gegessen und sind beide mUde von der Reise Der 
Koch, den ihr dort in seiner weissen Schilrze seht, drilngt 
zum Abendessen, so wartet, bis wir schnell gegessen haben, 
dann will ich mit euch kommen, um eure Versammlung 
wenigstens in der Ktirze zu begrussen “ Dieser Vorschlag 
land Zustimmung, in fliegender Hast verzehrten wir unser 
Dinner und rollten sodann in dem hbchst eleganten Wagen 
des reichen ^reshth Lakshman Das zur Versammlung 

Unterdessen war es neun Uhr geworden, ich begrlisste 
die Anwesenden, lobte ihren Eifer und musste wohl oder 
Ubel versprechen, morgen nachmittag um ftinf Uhr den ge- 
wUnschten Vortrag zu halten Nach kurzem Abschiede fhhrte 
uns der Wagen, der auch fUr den ganzen folgenden Tag uns 
zur VerfUgung gestellt wurde, nach dem Bahnhofe zurlick, und 
totmllde sanken wir auf die improvisierten Betten des Waiting 
Room Am andern Morgen, als wir uns eben zum Frlihstlick 
sctzen wollten, wurde eine neue Deputation gemeldet, welche 
von uns empfangen zu werden wUnschte Sie khmen, sagten 
sie, vom DharmasamS], wclcher in dieser Stadt viel zahl- 
reichere und angesehenere Mitglieder ztihlc Ich mbchte 
daher den fur den Arjasamaj angekOndigten Vortrag nicht 
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ilorl '^oiulirn un niinrmn''nni.ij linKcii ninj,' ja sl'iii", 

ciuidortc k1i oiirL Go'-cllM.Iinfl in dic'^cr Sladt die 

aimt'-i.lKiu'n. 1 *^ 1 . imd li.illc n.1) os' frdlior Ii.'ittL 

das nuinc nnlsclilussiini>cn iKCinfliisstii l.unncn, jcf/t al)cr 
Kami kIi iin-lil daian dcnKcn, das dcii aiulcrn gcj^chciio \er- 
sprcdun 711 drcclic'n “ — l>ann ni'iclilt icli, sd mcinlcii mc. 
nncli ciiun 7\VLilcn \<ii(ran in dcin I')liarin.i‘;anirij liallcn — 
„l's I'llii imr iiKlit Lin", anlwnrtclc ich. „U(> icli Indien niir 
711 nn.ini.in Vorcndi^cn lurtisc in ciiiLr Stadl 7\\ci Vorir.’ipe 
711 inlltii Wolll ilir inn.li liorcn, so Komnit lictilc inn fdnf 
Dlir 711111 \n'asanMj. ilir solll allc v. illkoinnicn sfin ‘ 

Daniit s(.iiicdcn sa. tind wir niaclil(.n iins aid, inn in 
rjcsi.lls(.li.dl dcs P iiulit lUild kmhnd, licni wir luicflicli cni- 
pfdlilcn warm iiiul an den sail naclilicr iuilIi aiulcrc sclilosscn, 
die Stadl 7ii hosclKii Unterweps bufrapli. icli den Pandit 
nacli sciiK'in Siiidiiini Hr war Mediriner, d ti er liatle den 
A\ tin edit siiidart iiiul dbte daraiifiiin tine aiispcdtlinle Praxis 
111 dor Gtpend aiis „\Vas ist das Fieber''" fraple icli ilin 
— pDas l'ieber“. s.npic tr, „ist cine falsclie Mistliiing der 
drei Kdrptrs.'dlt, Wind, Sclileini iiiid Galle ‘‘ — „Wic licill 
man dasselbt — llier iiannto er niit grosser Geldiifipkcit 
fine er.stlireckende Mtnpc \dii Dropen, w'elclie 7crkleiiicrt 
und peniistlit ileiii Kranken ein7iipebeii seicn 

Untcr dieseii Gtspr.'ltlicn w'.iren war bei der 1 laiiplseliens- 
w’drdigkeit der Sladt, den GliaUa s, anpelanul Sic bcslelien 
nus cineiii sciitni gcpllnsterten Promcnadenwege und von ilini 
dberall 7iini Pliisse lierabfdlircndcn, w’olilbeliniicnen Trcppeii- 
stiifen und 7ielicn sicli 7W’iscIien Pliiss und Sladt in dercii 
ganzer Ldnge Inn Treppen iiiul Trcpptlicn fdlirten dberall 
lierab ms Wasser und zii den Badciulcn, anmiiligc Pavilions 
luden 711111 bcliagliclicn Niedcrsitzen cm, sagcnrciclic Baiitcn 
bcglcitctcn das Ufer dcr Liliigc nacli, wic denn z B ein 
stattliclicr Tiirni an dcr Stcllc gezcigt wmrde, wo Knnsa's 
Wcib, naclidcm Krishna dicscn crsclilagen, ilirc Sati begmg 

8 * 
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Sati, ursprltnglicli „die gute Gatlin", d h diejenige, welche 
sich lebend mit dem Leichnam ihres Gatten verbrennen Ihsst, 
bedeutet dann zweitens weiter den Akt der Witwenverbren- 
nung und endlich drittens den durch ein Denkmal bezeicli- 
neten Ort, an dem eine solche stattgefunden hat Eine Strecke 
welter zeigte man uns die Stelle, auf welcher der gegen- 
wartige MahSrSja von Benares Prabhimarayana, von dem 
noch welter unten zu erzhhlen sein wird, bei seinem Besuche 
in MathurS sich wiegen liess und sein voiles Kbrpergewichf 
in Gold an die Brahmanen verteilte Dieser Scherz kostete 
ihm, wie mir spater in Benares erzahlf wurde, uber 100000 
Rupien Diese Grosstat begeisterte dann weiter den Professor 
Gangddlmra, dessen treffliche Vorlesungen liber indisclie 
Dichter ich spater in Benares mit grossem Genuss horte, zu 
einem Gedichte, welches er mir selbst iiberreicht hat, auf 
dem Titelblatt ist eine Wage gemalt, m deren Balken und 
Fachern die N&men PrabIwndrdyana,Mailuirii nsw silbenweise 
verteilt sind und auf der folgenden Seite zu einem Gedichte 
in komplizierten Versmassen verarbeitet werden, so kunstvoll 
und schwierig, dass der Dichter selbst geraten fand, einen 
gelehrten Kommentar beizufUgen 

Weiter ftihrten uns unsre Freunde zur Stadt hinaus, 
voruber an Brunnen, deren Steinwande in buntesten Farben 
mit abscheulich schOnen Bildern aus der Krishnageschichte 
bedeckt waren, dann ging es durch ein Waidchen zu emer 
Anhohe, auf der das schon erwahnte Geburtshaus des 
Krishna stand Es war eine nach vom offene Halle, und 
die in ihrer Mitte auf einer Steinerhbhung aufgestellten drei 
Puppen in bunter Bemalung erinnerten, wie bereits bemerkt, 
Icbhaft an das Christuskind mit Maria und Joseph, wie man 
sie so oft im stidlichen Europa aufgestellt findet Inzwischen 
hatte Sich allerlei Volk urn uns versammelt und jcder war 
bcmhhf, zu unserer Belehrung sein Scherflein beizutragen 
Am her\'ortretendstcn war die Gestalt ernes Bettlers, es war 
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raschender Starke und weithin horbar Endlich fuhren wir 
uber die Brucke der Yamuna und sodann durch ansienehme 
Landschaft nach Alahaban, wo in ■verschiedenen Htiusern 
wieder allerlei Erinnerungen an die Kindheit des Krishna 
gezeigt wurden Auch hier merkte man den schadigenden 
Emfluss des Fremdenverkehrs auf den Charakter des Volkes, 
die Leute zeigten sich als geldgierig und mit dem Ge- 
botenen nicht zufneden Nach kurzer Besichtigung wandten 
wir dem wenig bedeutenden Ort den Rucken, bestiegen 
unsern Wagen und langten rechtzeitig urn fDnf Uhr in der 
Versammlungshalie des ArjmsamS] an Die Lichter wurden 
angezundet, der Saal fullte sich zusehends, ich iiess die 
grossen, nach einer gerauschvollen Strasse gehenden Flugel- 
turen schhessen und begann meinen Vortrag Dber den 
Vedanta Nachdem ich denselben in enghscher Sprache 
beendigt, wurde ich, wie schon erwahnf, gebeten, die Haupt- 
punkte nochmals in Sanskrit zu rekapituheren, da viele des 
Englischen nicht mcichtig seien Es geschah, und nun foigte 
eine Diskussion, halb Englisch halb Sanskrit, in welcher 
mehrfach theistische Neigungen sich kundgaben Ich schloss 
die Versammiung unter dem reichen Beifalle der Anwesenden 
und wurde von einer grbsseren Anzahl derselben nach dem 
Bahnhof geleitet, wo wir bald mlide auf die aus geflochtenen 
Rohrbanken hergestellten Betten sanken und so gut schliefen, 
wie es unter dem nkchtlichen Lkrm ankommender und 
abgehender ZOge moglich war Grossere Scharen von 
Pilgern hatten die Nacht ausserhalb des Bahnhofs nach 
indischer Sitte in Gruppen auf der Erde hockend zugebrachl, 
und unser Diener Lalu erzahlte mir am andern Atorgen, 
wie er unter ihnen Bekannte aus seinem Hcimatsort ge- 
funden habe, uie sie ihn gefragt hatten, ob er auch nicht 
vcrsaumt habe, fur seine SOnden ein Bad in der Yamuna 
zu nehmen, und vie er ihnen ertlart habe, dass er dazii 
feint Zeit finde, und dass er sich durch die Last seiner 
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und verkatert, ich wOrdigte ihn keines Wortes mchr und 
nahm fur uns alle drei Billets nach Cawiipore 

Als wir nach einer Eisenbahnfahrt von seeks Stunden, 
auf der ich mich vergebhch bemhhte, die in der Ntthe fliessende 
Gangs zu sehen, in Cawnpore anlangten, wurden wir gleicli 
am Bahnhofe in deutscher Sprache begriisst Es war Herr 
Bassler, ein wackerer junger Kaufmann, dessen Bekanntschaft 
wir auf dem Schiffe gemacht batten, und dem wir batten 
versprechen mdssen, ihn in seinem Wohnorfe Cawnpore zu 
besuchen Dementsprechend batten wir ibn von unserer An- 
kunft bnefbch benachnchtigt, und so war er mit seinem 
Wbgelchen am Babnhofe und bestand darauf, dass wir die 
Nacht in seinem Bungalow zubrSchten Obwohl er Jung- 
geselle sei, so werde es uns dort an nicbts fehlen Wir 
nahmen das freundliche Anerbieten an, und ich bat nur nocb 
so lange am Bahnhofe zu warten, bis icli mit Lain Ab- 
rechnung gehalten hktte Ich liess den Stlnder vor mich 
kommen und hielt ihm mit milden, aber ernsten Worten sein 
Vergehen vor und erbffnete ihm, dass ich ihn entlassen 
musse Er legte sich aufs Bitten und Versprechen, aber es 
gelang ihm nicht, mich umzustimmen Ich zahlte ihm semen 
rlickstkndigen Lohn sowie die RUckreise nach Bombay, beides 
reichlich, und die lange Reihe von Silberstlickcn schien ilin 
tiber sein Schicksal zu trosten Freundlich und mit cinigen 
Ermahnungen fUr die Zukunft reichte ich ihm die Hand und 
er verschwand auf Nimmenviedersehen. 

Meine Frau bestieg mit Herrn Bassler dessen leiclites, 
von ihm selbst gelenktes Tamtam, ich selbst foigtc mit dem 
Gephek in einem zweiten Wagen, und so fuhren wir zu 
Basslcrs Bungalow, indem wir unterwegs die Hauptsclicns- 
wttrdigkeitcn des Orts in Augcnschein nahmen Sie bestelien 
in einer Gedttchtniskirche, einem ehemaligen mit dem schonen 
Standbildc eincs Engels gezierten Brunnen und andtren 
Denkmtilern, welche sich stimtlich auf den Aufstand dcs 
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lalircs 1837 beziclicn Die CnglJliulcr ncniicii denselbcn 
the miitinv unci brnndmnrkon dadurcli das Andcnken dcrer, 
die ilin anstiftclcn W.'lren die Aiifstiindisclicn ziiin Zicle 
gelangt, wozii ja cine Zcitlaiig allc Aussiclit war, so wilrden 
•^ic liciilc bei ilirer Nation einc Jihnliclie Verclining gemessen, 
v.ic bci uns Sclnll, Scharnhorst, BUiclicr und andcrc Helden 
der rreihcilsknegc jelzt, wo sic iinterlcgcn sind, licissen 
SIC die Mcutcrcr, und ihr Andcnken wird vcrunglnnpft So 
sclir machen die Mcnschcn ilire Wcrtscliiitzung von dem 
.’lusscrcn Erfolgc ablillngig, den docli oft nur der Zufall 
regiert Nacluicin wir noch ziiin Ufer dcr Gaiiga gcwall- 
fahrtet, die sclion liior, wo wir sic zuin crstcninalc salien, sicli 
in majcstiltisclicr lircitc dainnwlilzt, langtcn wir in Hcrrn 
Bassicrs Bungalow an Dasselbc gab uns cine willkommene 
Vorstcllung davon, wic cm deutsclier Junggesclie, der nach 
Indicn vcrsclilagcn worden, sicIi dort bcliaglicli cmzuncliten 
weiss Von dcr Strassc aus gclangte man in cm weitlilufiges 
Grundsttick, in dessen Mitte sich das cinstdckigc quadratische 
Haus erliob, welches inchrcrc stattliclic Stile und an beiden 
Seitcn Schlafziinincr entliiclt Das Mobiliar war cinfach aber 
ausreicliend, m unscrcin Schlafzimnier fanden wir zwei gute 
Betten, und sogar cm Spiegel wurde noch hinterher be- 
schafft In dicscn Rtlumen also thronte Herr Bassler und 
zwar ftlr gewOhnlich ganz allcin Fhr seme Sicherheit hatte 
er nichts zu beftlrchtcn, denn m seincm Schlafzimmer sah 
ich cm kleines Arsenal von Waffen solidester und elegantester 
Art Diese werden von der enghschen Regierung dem m 
Indien wohnenden Europtler kostenlos geliefert, wtlhrend den 
Eingeborenen das Halten von Waffen durch hohe Emgangs- 
zOlle und andere Schwierigkeiten fast zur Unmbglichkeit 
gemacht wird So wUrde nn Falle ernes Aufstandes ein 
kleines, aber wohlbewaffnetes und auch eingetibtes Heer von 
Europtiern gleichsam aus der Erde wachsen 

NatUrlich war Herr Bassler von einem halben Dutzend 
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Dienern umgeben, welche ausserhalb des Geb^iudes in kleinen 
H^uschen m der N&he wohnten Solche Diener leisten niclit 
viel, da jeder nur seme besondere Arbeit vemclitet, kosten 
aber auch sehr wenig, denn sie erhalten weder Wohnung 
noch Kleidung noch Bekdstigung, sondern 5 — lORupien im 
Alonat, mit denen sie den ganzen Unferhait far sicli iind 
ihre Familie bestreiten Einige derselben servierten mit 
Geschick ein recht gutes Essen, wurden aber dabei von 
ihrem Herm mehr als nbtig zurechtgewiesen und Uberhaiipt 
sehr strong gehalten Er behauptete, dies sei notwendig, 
da die Kerle sonst unausstehlich werden warden Nach dem 
Essen kommandierte Herr Bassler „boy' cheroot und so- 
gleich brachten die Diener die gewanschten Cigarren, welche 
wir, die Beine behaglich uber StUhle und Diwans gestreckt, 
in den Mund nahmen, worauf die Diener in demlitiger 
Stellung das Feuer prasentierten, die Mhhe des Ziehens war 
das einzige, was den Herrschaften nicht abgenommen werden 
konnte Gemutlich plaudernd sassen wir noch lange, Herr 
Bassler erzkhlte von seiner Heimat, einem Stadtehen in 
Sachsen, und wie er als Vertreter eines dortigen Geschiifts- 
hauses in Indien wohne, urn die Einkaufe von Getreide und 
Tierhkuten zu besorgen Er erzHhlte von den Krokodilen, 
die er im Ganges zu schiessen pflege, von den Gefahrcn 
des indischen Klimas, und wie ein Freund nachts an der 
Cholera gestorben sei, mit dem er am Abend vorher noch 
gemutlich Karten gespielt habe usw fm ganzen, glaufae icli, 
hat er uns bei semen Erzhhlungen etwas mehr als Neulinge 
behandelt, als wir es in Wirklichkeit waren Natttrlich wurde 
auch das Kapitel der Schlangen gebtthrend durchgesprochen, 
wic ihr Biss in wenigen Minuten tOte, wie sie nachts ihren 
Eingang in die Hiiuser und wohl gar in die Betten flmden, 
und so gingen v'lr mit ziemlich aufgeregter Phantasie schlafen 
Mitten in der Nacht wurde icli wach und hOrte in der Ecke 
cm Raschein, ich hurte, v,ie cs niiherfam und schnuppernd 
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und {auclioiui sicli uni mein Bell licrum 7 U schaffen maclite 
Icli wacitc niclit Liclil an^uzlliuicn, um niclit cliirch irgcnd 
cine Beweming das imliennliclie Wesen 711 rcizcn, angstvoll 
\crfolgtc ich das GerJliisch imd atinctc crieichtert aiif, als 
dassclhe sicli enlfcrnlc nnd allcs wicdcr ruing wurdc Herr 
Basslcr, deni icli die Saclic am andern Morgen erzJililtc, 
incinlc, cs werde wolil cine Moscinisraltc gewesen scin, 
wclclic sicIi dflcr in den HJluscrn filnden, Ubngens aber 
ganz liarmlos seien 

Am nJicIisten Morgen, als wir mil Herrn Bassler von 
emem 111 die unilicgenden Anlageii unternommenen Spazier- 
gang zurllckkclirtcn, slcllte sicIi dcr ncnc Dicncrvor, wciclien 
Herr Basslcr fllr tins crniillell italic Er Iiiess Piirfin, d li 
„dcr Allc,*' und war auch wirkbcli schoii gegen 60 
Jalirc all, infolgedcsscn wolii clwas Iriigc und scliwerfailig, 
aber retell an Erfalirung und siclicr 111 sciiiem Aiiflreten 
Audi sciii Engliscli war bcdculend besser als dasjenige, 
welches Lain zu radcbrcclicn pfleglc Dcr Religion nadi 
war er Moliammcdancr, wicwolil er 111 emem seinerZeugmsse 
als Clirisl bczciclinel wurdc Diese bcdenkliclic Doppel- 
konfcssion crklllrlc Pitran damtl, dass er cinsl mil emem 
Herrn in Kasclmur gcrcist sci, dem cs gcfallcn babe, semen 
Diener als Clinslcn zu produzicren Walirsclieinliclier dtlrfte 
es wolil sein, dass PurSn selbsl seme Reclinung dabei ge- 
funden liaben nioclilc, sicli gelegenllicli bei irgend emem 
lioclifrommcn Englllnder als Clirislen emzufliliren Meine 
Frau erklUrle oline Zbgern, dass sie den Mann fllr brauch- 
bar lialte und engagieren wolle Dies war mir selir erfreu- 
licli, da sie in belreff der Dienerscliaft niclit leiclit zu be- 
friedigen ist, wie sie sicIi denn aucli liber PurSn spater- 
liin nocli oft und bitter beklagte Purdn wurde also enga- 
giert, wir nalimen nocli ein eiliges Frlilistllck im Hause des 
Herrn Bassler em und fuhren dann die kurze Strecke bis 
Lucknow, wo wir weder durcli die sommerliclie Natur nocli 
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durch das Gebahren der Menschen daran ennnert wurden, 
dass es der Abend vor Weihnachten war, denn das konnte 
man ja keine Weihnachtsfeier nennen, dass am Abend nacli 
dem Dinner erne Bande phantastisch kostlimierter Schotten 
vor dem Hotel erne humonstisclie A-tusik zum besten gaben 
Ich zog mich m den Salon zurtick, wo sich auch Mr 
Summers einfand, dem ich einige deutsche Weihnaclitslieder 
auf dem Klavier vorspielte Er wollte am nUchsten Morgen 
zum nationalen Kongress nacli Allahabad reisen, wo er, wie 
bereifs benchtet wurde, wenige Tage darauf an den Pocken 
gestorben ist 

In Lucknow befanden wir uns in der Lage ernes Mamies, 
der fUr gewdlinlich erne Bnlle trkgt und diese dann plbtzlich 
verlegt hat und nicht fmden kann Alles erscheintundeutlicher, 
nebelhafter und wemger schbn Die Bnlle, die uns in Lucknow 
fehlte,wardiesonstinderRegel unszu Gebotestehende Flihrung 
durch befreundeteEingeborene Zwar hatten unsre Bombayer 
Freunde nicht unterlassen, uns auch in Lucknow an einen 
trefflichen Mann, Mathura Prasad, zu empfehlen, ungltick- 
licherweise aber war derselbe die beiden Weihnachts- 
tage fiber verreist und stellte sich erst am Abend vor 
unsrer Abreise (am 26 Dezember) in unserm Hotel ein , 
zugleich mit seinem zehnjtihrigen Sohne, mit dem ich, infoigc 
meines unltmgst erwachten Interesses fllr das Hindostani, 
eine kleine Unterredung Uber diese seine Muttersprache 
hatte, die ich sonst nur im Munde von Kutschern und Dienern 
liurte, wiihrend ich mich hier an der reinen Art, wie der 
Knabe dasselbe spracti, erfreuen konnte 

Nachdem wir am Nachmittage unsrer Ankunft in der 
grossen Stadt, zu welcher liberdies kein Plan aufzutreiben 
war (Constable’s trefflicher Hand-Atlas of India war leider 
noch nicht erschienen), ziemlich planlos umhergeirrt, be- 
schldssen wir, am folgenden Morgen S)stematischer vorzti- 
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Stunde entfernt Vergebens nef und pfiff der Diencr nnch 
einem Wagen, es wollte sich keiner einstellen Endlich ge- 
lang es uns, einen Ekka aufzutreiben, es war das armseligste 
Gefcihrt, auf welchem ich je in meinem Leben gesessen babe 
Wir lagerten uns auf der Flliche des Wagens und liessen 
die Seine heraushhngen Das kummerliche Pferdchen setzte 
sich in Trab im tiefen Dunkel der indischen Nacht Eine 
Laterne war vorhanden, aber immer wieder und wieder er- 
losch dieselbe, Offnete man die LaternentUr, so wehte sie 
der Wind aus, schloss man sie, so erstickte die Flamme 
aus Mangel an Luft Endlich kamen wir an und befahlen 
dem Kutscher, bis zum Ende der Vorstellung zu warten Er 
breitete eine Decke Uber sem Ross, kauerle vor den Vorder- 
flissen desselben nieder, wie die indischen Kutscher zu tun 
pflegen, und schlief em Wir stiegen hinunter, und ich nahm, 
mit grosser Zuvorkommenheit behandelt, meinen Platz auf 
den vordersten BSnken ein, wo ich ziemlich allein sass, 
wanrend die hinteren Platze recht gut besetzt waren Memen 
Duner liess man ohne Bezahlung herein Das Pubhkum 
bestand nur aus Eingeborenen, ich war der emzige Europtler, 
der sich hierher verlaufen hatte Das Sthck gmg an, es war 
(^akuntalS, aber, o weh' QakuntalS als Oper' Es war ver- 
mutlich dieselbe Aufftihrung, welche Freund Garbe in Bombay 
sah und so abschhtzig bcurteilt Ich muss ihm recht geben 
die Sache war lang und wurde nachgerade langweihg 
MUhsam bekhmpfte ich den Schlaf und suchte micli in den 
Zwischenakten durch eine Tasse Thee aufzumuntern, welche 
drausscn im Frcien verabreicht wurde Als man gcgen ein 
Uhr noch mcht Uber die ersten Akte Innaus war, verzichtcte 
ich auf die Fortsctzung und trat mit Pur2n den Heimwcg an 
Unser Kutscher sass noch ruhig zu den FUssen semes 
Pferdes und schlief Nachdem wir ihn geweckt, begann ein 
grosses Gejammer, man hatte ihm die Deckc vom Pftrdc 
ucggestohlen Es war wohl das emzige, was an diesem 
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\Vni:i.n ;\i ''tLlilcn v'lr Wit trustcten ilin titircli c'liiigc 
iiiiti !u ''•'(.)) tins nncli 11011*^0 liniulcrn 

Pii (nl^tiului l.iut iHiiiilPtLii wir Icil':, iim iiiolinminc- 
thni'-tlK I’tnchihniiltii 7ti I>(.micIh.ii tlorcii os m mul iini 
1 takiKA'. uiK gnia’t Aii/ihl gibt, (oils iii.alilon wir lie- 
kiniit''iln(t mil nalitiitii 1 .ibriknnlcii \(in T onfigiiron, wciclic 
(!a nub"-clHn \ nlk''tr iclitcn iiml (joworbo ilarstellcn iincl m 
! takinAv v(.]ir ‘-Llimi aiigofcrtigl wortloii rroilali wnrcii die 
I’m-'O mv.bl billu’, Ibr '.iia gut ptforligto, otwn 20 cm liolic 
1 igiit wiirdon in Wntl tiiul inclir gtfordort 

Li‘'t am \buu! \»ir un‘:eror Aluuiso stolllc sicli iii iinscrcm 
Until dor ilimliifrciiml tin an don wir ompfohlon worden 
V. irtn 1> V idnatL nns einigt fronndliclio Sliindcn nnd ver- 
‘-ab nnt init tinor Uniidtliliing Kir I'yzahad, die Ciscnbahn- 
''l.ilnm filr das btiiatlibartt Avod/iva, dio Stadt dcs Rama, 
V. tltlio das nticlisto /lol iinsirtr Roisc bildolc 

Am frdlan Morgtn logten wir die knrzc Slrcckc von 
Lucknow nacli r\/abad 7iir(lck nnd snclitcn dort, nachdem 
wir nil Hotel Wolinnng genommen, das Hans dcs Mamies 
aid, an den wir oinpfolilen waren Lcidcr war aiicli cr iii- 
folgo der Foiortage vorroist, iiiul naclidem wir mil eincm 
711 Btsiicli in soinom Haiisc anwesenden Freunde erne 
Illngorc Unterlialtinig geliabt und mis (ibcr die Vcrliilltmsse 
III Ajodhyn cimgcniiasscn oricnticrl, bcsclilosscn wir, den 
Wog dorlliin allein anzulreten Em Wagcii war scliiiell bc- 
scliafft, miser Diciier scliwang sicli ziiiii Kiitsclier aiif den 
Bock, und wir rollten dcr berUlmiten Stadt des RAina zu 
Ausser cmigen kolossalcn Stlulcntrllmnierii, die wir miter- 
wegs liicr und da bemerkten, gcmalintc niclits daran, dass 
wir uns auf der Static so vielcr vcrklungcncr Herrliclikeit 
befandcii In wenigcr als emer Stunde war Oiicf/i, auf der 
Static dcs alien AyodhyCi, errciclit, welches sich lang an deni 
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Ufer der sehr stattlichen Sarayii hmzieht und, Jihnlich wie 
.Wathiira, sich als heilige Stadt durch eine grusscre Anzalil 
von Tempeln dokumentierte, sov. le auch durch eine Menge 
von Affen, v elche auf alien Dachern und Platzen ihr 
Wesen hatten, an den Winden der Hauser herumkietterten 
und von den Verkaufern von Esswaren in rucksichtsvoller 
Weise fern zu halten gesucht \surden Auf einen freien 
Platze unter Baumen schutfefe jemand einen Rest von 
Getreidekornem aus, und sofort machten sich \iele Affen 
darUber her, zemeben die Kdrner in den Handen, besichtigten 
prufend ihren Inhalt und fhhrfen ihn zum Munde Da kamen 
des Weges einige Schafe, voran ein ungesthmer Widdcr, 
V. elcher mit Kopf und Hornern die Affen rticksichtslos bti 
Seife stiess und anfing unter den Komem aufzuraumen 
Vergeblich suchten die Affen durch die furchtbarsten 
Gnmassen die Eindnnglinge zu verscheuchen, und mussten 
sich schliesslich begnOgen mit den wenigen KOrnern, die sie 
ohne Gefahr erreichen konnten, indem sie dieselbcn in 
possierlichster Weise zwischen den Hinterbcinen dcr Schafe 
her\'orscharrfen Wir wandten uns von diesem Schauspiele 
einem benachbarten Tempel zu, der \on vielem Volke um- 
drangt v'urde, wahrend an dem erhohten Eingange einigc 
Priester postiert v.'aren, die \on den Leuten Gefti':se mit 
Ablch, Friichten usw entgegen nahmen, cinen Toil dcs 
Inhaltes in grossere Gefksse zusammengossen und das 
ubrige V leder zurQcfgaben Leider v.ar nicmand da, dcr 
mir diescn cigcntumlichcn Brauch liatte erllaren lonncn 
V.'ir crsticgcn eine Anhuhe, auf der sich tine moliam- 
medanischc Afoschce, v le gcv ohniich in Indien aus cincr 
offencn Halle bcstehcnd, bcfand , unsc'- Dicncr bcurlaubtc 
sich fur eine Vicrtclslunde, urn an hciliger StLtfe cm Bad 
zu nchmi.n, v.hrend v ir uns cinigcr indislrctcr Fragcr, cs 
V arun /dohanmcdancr, zu cn* chrun hatten Auf dcr andcren 
Swit^ dcr Antmhc '^ticgi.n durch Tabaf spflanzungcn hinab 
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111' Illapi.ir lint ilem wir cmine \\’nrk' w otlaelttii iiiitl 
Ilia Til tkr weittii Aiaialil liber Sl.Ttll imil Ilbeiic mitl den 
111 tier \laiidMMine vilbern pllliutiideii Strom erqiiakttii 
D imi ptw.Tiiiaii wir maercii W.npcii wiedcr imd rollltii .mif 
r\ 7 .ilnd 711 A\it tier Dilmmeriiiip crrealiteii wir miser Hotel, 
wo lamii Dinner noth em G.nst .iiisser mis ziipejjen w.nr, em 
.M.ikr, der mis erne sclibne S.nnimimip von Gennllden indisclicr 
L.indsclmften yeiqtc Der Horizont .nuf denselben war, wie 
pev olinlicli 111 Intlien, wolkenlos „Aber Iiier ist einni.nl ein 
Stuck niit Wolkcii", s.nf^te icli, „\velclies .nn die L.nndscli.nften 
miserer Heim.nt ermnert " — „Sn^eii Sie d.ns iiitlit." versctzte 
er, „tiiese Wolken smtl von denen ties nordistlien Hmimels 
selir verscliiedeii “ 

Der ntlcliste Morgen sah mis wiedcr anf dem Bahnhofe 

Dcusteii Ltinneruni cn an Inilkn 0 
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'.Mr losten unsere Billets nscn Benares, v, o v.ir nach ener 
Fahrt von dret Sfanden in der grossten Mittagshitze elntrafen 
und in Claris Family Hotel Wohnung nahmen, zutrst par- 
terre dann nachdem Plata gevrorden war in einem 

grosseren und faesseren Zimmer parterre rechts, v.elches v.ir 
drei Wocnen lang innegehabt habem Das Hotel lag an der 
Landstrasse Auf aer andem Seife derselben befand sich 
e.ne Kirche \'on einem geraumigen Grundstucle mit v, ohl- 
gepflegten Wegen und Blumenbseten umgeben. Auch einiges 
Schatten gebsnde GebOsch v.ar vornandem Die meorige 
.Viauer v.ar von der Landstrasse her mit Hulfe der Steine 
e.nes verfallenen Brunnens bequem zu uberstefgen. und v ir 
benutzten tSglich diese Gelegenheit, urn auf dem Kirchho*e 
zu lustt'.andeln Oder auch unsere Besucner dorthin zu funren, 
namentlich. v.'enn mehrere zusammen kamen und die Dis- 
Irussion leohaft und laut zu werden drohte, v.ie das rait den 
Indent als nar.en N'aturkindem leicht zu gescnehen pflegt 
Wenn v.ir dann umgeben \ on national get'Jeideten Professoren 
Oder Pandits, auf aer Veranda des Hotels \er,veiiten so 
konnten v ir v ohi aus den BJicken der Ein- und Ausgehenden 
lesen, dass v.ir nicht ganz angenehm auffielen, und so 
pfiegten v.ir uns lieber jenseits der Landstrasse mit den 
Stahlen des Hotels im Gebusche des Kirchhofes zu postieren 
0 aann dem Redefluss freiester Laaf gelassen v.e’-den 
konnie. 

jenseits der Kirche I amen zuerst grosse, freie GrasolStze; 
hier lag die Wohnung aes Professors Vencs, et’.as voter 
die Buchd.Tic’-'erei und der Buchladen seines Schv leger- 
.a*ers Lazarus, dann folgie utter anderm das Postoureau, und 
endlicn -'am man zu der Anfangen der Stadt, v.elche sonach 
ziemlicn v, eit, v ohl eine Vjertelstunde. -.on uns entfemt lag 

Die Stadt selbsL am hnt'en Ufer des Ganges ira Halb- 
treise gelegen ist ein Laoxmtn von engen, ".inMigen 
S'rassen u^'d Gasscnen, n denen nan s'ch nicht leicht oh'^e 
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\ul iliiu.i lia 71111 I'fi; Inn timl in ikn i iiav IniKiii ent- 
I'Kt.ill all 'll niif i lullali mi Wmkr va mi Sniimar cm 
'-ihi imti.li Itciuli*. ''dnii'-inil ,‘»Vn|'t.n‘ pcikn ~ Ulit i'll 
iIm, till lald't \.i'i Imkiiikn GriijiiHii lllr wlIcIic dni 
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imd tnu'. dir /.ililrucli \<>rlniukian. Iinlan mid brcitcm 
biliilli mailt mil '-ah .mi I'fii cnll.mi' f.ihriii 7ii In'iicii, 
•■n ') .iim 111. Ill m nuh'.tit N’.'dic mid m \ ulkr Ik (iiamlichkcit 
da (jiii|i|Hn dir W'liiiiir mid clv..i'. pitriiint \(ni ihnon, 
‘-iiklii Mm Wiilurn iHoInchtiii ua '.a liiitip mi W.i'.cer 
hiimiipl'it'-clatii. mdi'iii va /iiplticli ilirc Klealer mid Gcf.'lsvo 
w.ivilan Da dUniiiii iclcidcr wirdcii .inf den Slemcii dev 
Ufirv der in.ilkii Mmpciivinine .invpevit/t mid vnid, wemi 
dir Inhnlar vem Bid ^enmnnitn li.nt mu! miv dcmi Wnv-^cr 
vtiipt v,,ii(,n imirciclicnd trncKcii, iim wieder .migcvimen 
wirdcii 711 I liman Wider .nii Ufer eidl.mip fniircnd, pe- 
Innpl 111.111 .nil iiia Slille, wo voin iWorpen Inv rm ilen Abend 
die l.eiclieii von volclien verbr.nmit werileii, welclie mi lioheii 
Alter nneli Beimres pe7opcii vnid, mn dorl ilir Lcbeii /ii 
bevcliliesven, oder niich ervt iinelulem sic pcvtorbeii vmd, 
ihren Leib nnf Grmul lct7lw’illip;er Verfllpmiji nncli Benares 
haben tranvporlicren Insvcn Da Incr m der Repel nielirerc 
Verbrcnnmipen pleichzeitip erfolpcii, vo Katin man den 

pan7en Herpanp m knr7er Zed an ihnen beobacldcn 

0 * 
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Zunhchst bringen Trager die mit Ttichern umwickelte und 
mit Blumen geschmhckte Leiche herbei, und das erste ist, 
dass dieselbe mitsamt dem Brett, auf welchem sie befestigt 
ist, halb m den Fluss geschoben wird, von wo sie dann, 
nachdem der Scheiterhaufen fertig gestellt worden, auf die 
mannslangen, grossen Holzscheite gelegt wird, aus denen 
er besteht Emige weitere Holzscheite werden tlber die 
Leiche gelegt, worauf von pnvilegierten, einer besonderen 
Kaste angehOngen Leuten, in deren Handen die ganze Cere- 
monie liegt, der Scheiterhaufen angeztlndet wird Die Flamme 
prasselt empor und ergreift immer weitere Holzteile und 
zuletzt den Leichnam, wahrend die Angehbrigen des Verstor- 
benen, m einiger Entfernung stehend, meist nut dumpfem 
Schweigen dem Schauspiel foigen In einigen Stunden ist, 
wie schon oben bemerkt wurde, die Leiche bis auf einige 
Knochenteile vollstandig verbrannt, die Reste werden in den 
Ganges geschllrt, dessen trkge fliessende Wasser noch langere 
Zeit mit Kohlen, Blumenkranzen u dgl ilberzogen bleiben 
Unterdessen ist bereits auf der leergewordenen Stelle ein 
neuer Scheiterhaufen errichtet worden, der fUr die folgende 
Leiche bestimmt ist Selten besucht man den Ort, ohne 
dass nicht mehrere Scheiterhaufen gleichzeitig brennten 
Der Zudrang ist em grosser, da die Inder glauben, dass 
derjenige, dessen Leiche in Benares verbrannt wird, sofort 
in die Erlbsung eingeht Weniger belebt sind die Ufer 
welter unterhalb, folgt man ihnen, so gelangt man nach 
halbstUndiger Wanderung, vom Mittelpunkte an ge- 
rechnet, an die Stelle, wo die VaranQ, ein Fltisschen 
von etwa 10 Metern Breite, in den Ganges mQndet 
Ebenso bildet an der entgegengesetzten Seite oberhalb der 
Stadt die meist ganz wasserlose Ast die Stadtgrenze Von 
beiden FlUssen hat die Stadt den Namen Vdrondst, das ist 
Benares 

Auf dem anderen Ufer, oberhalb der Stadt, liegt auf 
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schicken, wurde bereitwilligst gewhhrt Ausserdem stellte 
uns der MaharSja fur die ganze Zeit unseres Aufenthaltes 
m Benares einen schdnen Wagen mit Kutscher und zwei 
Dienern zur Verftigung Von dem Reichtum und der Frdmmig- 
keit des Mannes mag es einen Begriff geben, dass er, wie 
schon frliher er\v^hnt, in Mathura an heiliger Stelle sich 
wiegen liess und sein Gewicht in Gold — es sollen Ober 
100000 Rupien gewesen sein — an die Brahmanen schenkte 
Auch das Sanskritgedicht, m welchem Professor Gahgadhara 
an der Universitkt zu Benares dieses Ereigms in tiberaus 
ktinstlichen Versen feierte, wurde schon erwMhnt 

Nach langerer Unterhaltung in einem prunkvollen Saale 
lud uns der MahSrSja zur Besichtigung des Palastes ein 
Wir bemerkfen kostbare Elfenbeinschnitzereien und andere 
Kunstwerke, denen wir die gebtihrende Bewunderung zollten 
Am mteressantesten war das QakuntalS-Zimmer, in welchem 
alle Hauptscenen des Dramas QakuntalS m emer Reihe von 
Gemdlden sehr anmutig dargestellt waren Wir schieden 
hOchst befriedigt, und noch lange dufteten unsere Hande 
von dem Rosendl, welches man beim Abschied aus emer 
kostbaren Vase in dieselben getraufelt hatte 

Einige Tage darauf stattete uns der Maharaja semen 
Gegenbesuch ab, wozu ein in der Nahe des Hotels ge- 
legenes Palais gewahlt wurde Diesmal war die Anzahl der 
umgebenden Pandits noch grosser Wir sprachen u a von 
Deutschland, und ich hatte Mtihe, in Sanskrit eine Schilderung 
des nordischen Klimas mit Eis und Schnee zu machen, 
denn die allermeisten Inder haben me in ihrem Leben Schnee 
gesehen, und es ist schwer, ihnen einen Begriff davon zu 
geben Plbtzlich brach der Maharaja auf und lud mich ein, 
mit ihm in semen Wagen zu steigen, wahrend meine Frau 
einige Mmuten spater in einem anderen Wagen, von einigen 
Ministern begleitet, folgte Die Unterhaltung wahrend der 
Fahrt, teils in Englisch, teils in Sanskrit, drehte sich um 
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die Roibcn, wclclie der Maharaja zu Elefant bfter nacli 
bciiion stidlicli gclegencn Bcbitziingen unternahin Meine 
Frage, ob er niclit cimnal nath Europa koinmen mi’ichte, ver- 
nciiite or nut Eiilbchiodonhcit Als icli darauf Iniuvies, dass 
ja aucli der Maliaraja von Baroda gegenwdrtig m Europa 
woile, anlworlcte or kurz „Jn, dor ist cm (^Qdra “ Unsere 
Fahrt ging zu Bhaskanumida Svamin, einein berUhinten 
lioiligLii, boi weklioin dor Mah.lr.lja persdnliclt mich ein- 
fuhrtn wollto Durdi omen Zufall halte icli ihn allerdings 
Solum frilhor kennen golcrnt Der junge Pandit Vcmrdin 
naiiilioli, nut dem loli in Bombay Sanskntkonversation trieb, 
orz.ihlto inir, dass sein Vator in Asii>(in^a bei Benares 
Askese ilblo und Iialtc mir aucli emeu Sanskritbrief an den- 
solbon luitgogoben Mit diesein batten wir uns bald nacli 
unsoror Ankunft in Benares nacli Aslsaiiga begeben, wo 
man uns naoh molirfacliein Fragcn m emeu Garten wies, 
m wolcliein ein naoktor Btlsser lebte Em klemes Tuch 
uin die Louden bildote sem emziges BekleidungsstUck Er 
nalim don Brief an, tlberblickte ihn flUchtig und empfmg 
uns aufs froundlichste Er war aber nicht Veniranis Vater, 
den icli auf diese Woise me zu selien bekommen babe, 
sondern Bliaskaraiianda SvJinm, und zu diesein fUbrte 
micb nun aucli der Mabardja Diesnial war er vollstUndig 
nackend, es ist inir em unvergesslicber Emdruck, wie dieser 
arnio, niebts auf der Welt sem eigen nennende Asket den 
vornebmen und reicben MabarAja, der sicb ibm nut demlltiger 
Verneigung nabte, nut berablassender Leutseligkeit empfmg, 
wilbrend er micb oline UmstUnde als alten Bekannten und 
Mitarbeiter auf dem Gebiete des Vedanta begrllsste Er 
lud uns zum Sitzen auf emer Stemplatte em, setzte sicb 
selbst daneben, wobei er seme Blbsse gescbickt zu be- 
decken wusste, und fmg lustigan, nut mir Uberdie Upanishad’s 
zu perorieren, wAbrend ich das peinbcbe GefUbl batte, dass 
meine Frau jeden Augenbbek nacbkommen konnte und ihn 
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in diesem Zustande sehen wOrde Ich ervvdhnte wiederholt, 
dass auch meine Frau sogleich eintreffen wbrde, aber er 
Iiess sich nicht stdren, und erst als meine Frau mit Gefolge 
hinter den Bdumen erschien, liess er sich em klemes 
LQmpchen reichen, und so war er auch fhr diesen Besuch 
hinreichend gerustet Der MahSrSja verabschiedete sich, 
Bhaskarananda Iiess sich die Druckbogen emer von ihm 
unternommenen und seitdem auch erschienenen Ausgabe 
der Upanishad’s reichen, und so fehlte es nicht an Stoff 
ftir die Unterhaltung Im weiteren Verlaufe hess er eine 
Frucht bringen, zerlegte sie und bestand darauf, die ein- 
zelnen Sthckchen mir und meiner Frau aus semen braunen 
HSnden direkt m den Mund gelangen zu lassen Beim 
Abschiede schenkte er uns erne Mangofrucht, die ein Ver- 
ehrer ihm aus dem femen Suden mitgebracht hatte, wo 
alles frtiher reif ist als m dem nbrdlichen Indien Obwohl 
nSmlich dieser Heilige das Gelhbde vblliger Besitzlosigkeit 
befolgte und ihm zum guten Teile die Verehrung verdankte, 
mit der die Menge zu ihm aufblickte, obwohl er schlechter- 
dings nichts auf der Welt sein eigen nannte, so fehlte es 
ihm doch keineswegs an dem Nohvendigen Da sein Ge- 
lhbde vOlliges Nackendgehen erforderte, und dieses in den 
Strassen der Stadt polizeilich untersagt ist, so hielt er sich 
in einem grossen und schOnen Garten auf, den ihm irgend 
em Verehrer zur Verfhgung gestellt hatte Hier wandelte 
er zwischen schattigen BSumen, verfasste seme Werke und 
empfing die Besuche seiner Verehrer Viele derselben 
schickten ihm regelmSssig Essen, andere sahen es als eine 
besondere Gnade an, ihn bedienen zu dUrfen Als ich ihn 
em anderes Mai mit memer Frau und Herm und Frau Aus 
dem Winkel, emem jungen Dresdener Ehepaare, besuchte, 
fhhrte er uns hberall umher, nannte die beiden Damen 
seme Mhtter und war in rOhrender Weise bemuht, ihnen 
beim Herabsteigen der steinernen Treppe behUlflich zu sem. 
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obgleich er init semen nackten Ftlssen und Gliedern viel 
melir exponiert war als wir anderen Ich fragte ihn, wo 
er schliefe"^ Er zeigte uns einen kleinen stallartigen Raum, 
dessen Boden mit Stroh bedeckt war Hier schlief er 
ohne weitere Unterlage und ohne Decken im Winter wie 
im Sommer Dann fUhrte er uns in einen defer gelegenen 
Schuppen, wo ein Bildhauer beschaftigt war, eine sitzende 
Kolossalstatue unseres Heiligen fUr einen seiner Verehrer 
in Marmor auszufUhren Der Bildhauer hatte als Vortlbung 
ein paar Miniaturstatuetten in Stem geschnitten, ich kaufte 
ihm eine derselben ab, welche Bh^skarSnandas Gestalt und 
GesichtszUge ganz richtig wiedergibt, und bin froh, dieses 
Unicum noch heute zu besitzen 

Mit Ungeduld erwartete ich den 4 Januar 1893 als den 
Tag, an welchem nach den Weihnachtsferien die Vorlesungen 
an der Universitat wieder beginnen sollten Von nun an 
besuchte ich thglich von 7 — 9 Uhr morgens die Vorlesungen 
des Sanserif College m der Universitat Es ist dies eine 
Abteilung derselben, m welcher fUr die Emgeborenen die 
verschiedenen Wissenschaften in alter Weise auf Grund der 
klassischen Sanskntlehrblicher vorgetragen werden Die Vor- 
tragssprache war, sowed ich die Vorlesungen besucht habe, 
stets Sanskrit Hier hOrte ich mit grossem Genusse die 
Vortrage der Professoren Gangadhara hber Grammabk und 
Literatur, Sudhakara liber Astronomic, Ramamigra liber 
Philosophic und andere mehr Die Raume der Universitat 
Sind gross und hoch, von Hallen umgeben und m einem 
Garten liegend Alle Tliren steheh wahrend des Unterrichts 
often Zwei bis drei Professoren lehren oft gleichzeibg m 
demselben Raume, wo jeder mit seinem Hauflem von Schiilern 
eine Ecke einnimmt Wie bei uns am Emgang der Auditorien 
eine Reihe von Htiten hangt, so sieht man m Indien vor 
jedem Auditorium erne Sammlung von Schuhen, denn Pro- 
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fessoren wie Studenten behalten wdhrend der Vorlesung ihre 
Turbane auf, ziehen hingegen die Schuhe aus und finden es 
sehr Wunderlich, dass der Europder die Kopfbedeckung, die 
Zierde des Mannes, ablegt, wenn er ms Zimmer tntt, wo es 
doch kuhler ist als draussen, hingegen die vom Gehen auf 
der Strasse bestaubten Schuhe anbehhlt Wie sollte man 
aber auch m Schuhen bleiben kbnnen, ohne den Boden des 
Zimmers und die eigenen Kleider beim Sitzen mit unter- 
geschlagenen Bemen zu beschmutzen? Denn von Stuhlen, 
Bdnken oder Tischen ist ja keine Rede, der Professor wie 
die Studenten ihm gegenfiber sitzen mit untergeschlagenen 
Bemen auf dem Boden Wenn nachzuschreiben ist, so tun 
sie dies auf der flachen Hand und weisen erne Unterlage, 
wenn man sie ihnen anbietet, als unbequem zuruck. Die 
PUnkthchkeit wird nicht sehr streng beobachtet Manche 
kommen nach Begmn der Vorlesung, andere verlassen sie 
vor dem Schlusse, mdem sie gerduschlos eintreten und sich 
zu den Fussen des Lehrers mederlassen und ebenso sich 
wieder entfernen. Mehr als em halbes Dutzend waren selten 
um emen Lehrer versammelt Am Schlusse der Vorlesung 
spricht der Lehrer das Wort alam, „genug“, manchmal 
kommen ihm auch die SchQier zuvor mit dem Ruf alam 
Wahrend im allgemeinen auch die UmversitSt oder viel- 
mehr das College (denn university bedeutet m Indien nur 
erne exammierende, nicht erne lehrende Korporation) zu 
Benares emen enghschen Charakter trkgt, so ist das emen 
Teil derselben bildende Sanscrit College ganz nahonal mdisch 
gebheben Die verschiedenen Wissenschaften, Grammatik und 
Literatur, Rechtslehre, Philosophie, ja sogar die Astronomie 
und die Medizin werden hier auf Grund der alten, em- 
heimischen Lehrbticher vorgetragen Die vdllige Abhangig- 
keit vom mdischen Altertum, die Lbsung jeder Streitfrage 
durch Zurtickgehen auf die antiken Autoritaten und Dis- 
kussionen ihrer Ausspriiche ermnert gar sehr an die Lehr- 
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WLisf wiL MO 111 nuropa \\.iliri.iui dob Millclnltors Uhlioli 
w ir iiiui M» i-^l luiltolaliorlioh .iulIi das i'ostlialtcii an 

illtiki MKr^lauboii. wclclior aiidi doii Vorstollimgskroib yo- 
lLhni.r iiiul M.lnribiimiy<.r W uiiior in wuiulcrlit.lior Woiso 
i.in''slir;uikl uiul iKluri'-i.ht I)k Lrdt stolit still, uiul ilio 
buiino lint alkn Stornoii ilrdit sioli inn dio lirdo, dio 
Sthlaii'^on. woklio initiinti.r in duin alten MaiiLn’.orki. hc- 
wuiinlor lliiistr iluc Sohinptwinkol liabon, 'Belton fllr \kr- 
ki.>rpi.rnngi.n \nn bookn dur \<)rtalin.n, das Stcrbi.n in Bo- 
na. ls hit iimnittLlbaron Cinv; my in dio krlusiiny ziir Polgo, 
diLSL iiiuJ andoiL Tlii.rglitibibi.liL VorsicIliingLii kiiiii man 
initiintLr boi dcii gLlolirtLston Bandits antrLffon So sohr 
d ilior Tiioh diL XtliLitLii dcr nuiisLliLii (.ttloluton dor Bo- 
riLlitigiing diULli diL LiirupaisoliL WissLiibohaft bLdlirfon, so 
ULiiig kann cm kiirop.iLr joinalb jliio u undorbaro Boliorr.sLlumy 
dob Sanskrit orroiLlion, wlIlIil 1)li don mdisLliLii Golohrton 
otwas ganz Gow oIuiIilIils ibt Siu sproLliuii dab Sanskrit 
bo gLlJiifig, als h'lttLii sic niL Ltuas andorob gospruchoii, 
iind biL kson diL ro\tL, wlIlIio bio intorprotioron, so sohnoll, 
d iss man kauin init dLii \iigon zu folgon \ormag Gan^i'a- 
illmra orkldrto in oinor Sitzung von zwoi Stiindon omen 
ganzLii Akt dos Dramas WalatimiuHun am , auf memo Frage, 
ob Ob auoh I'exto gebo, die or niLlit boim orsten Leson \er- 
btelie, Lrwidorte or, dasb ihin dies inir bolten vorkomme Dor 
\btronom Stidhakara ontwiokolte die boluvierigsten mathe- 
matisoh-abtronomibolien Vorstellimgen mit Utllfo hdolist 
primitiver Iubtriimente m beredtem Sanskrit, wwd Ramami^ra 
iiuerpretiorte die SdiilJiya-karikd nebst dein Kommentare des 
Vacai,patimi^ra, mdem or dabei kaiim ms Buch blickte, or 
scliien niclit nur die Kdrika sondern auch den ganzen weit- 
laufigon Kominentar so ziemlich auswendig zii wissen „Das 
Sanskrit*', sagto er zu mir, „ibt filr micli wie memo AUitter- 
spraolie “ Gegen die Gellliifigkeit, mit der cr es sprach, 
stach sohr ab sem unbeholfenes Englisch, mit welchem er 
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mir gegenttber mit Vorliebe kokettierte, sodass ;ch ihn bei 
unseren zahlreichen Disputationen immer wieder zum Sanskrit 
zurQckhoIen musste Den Inhalt seiner Philosophic bildete 
freilich nur der spdtere zum SSnkhyam entartete Vedanta, 
nicht die reine Lehre der alteren Upanishad’s und ihrer 
Wiedererneuerung durch ^ankara Eine Vorlesung wurde 
zur Besprechung dieser Fragen anberaumt, wobei es mir be- 
greiflicherweise nicht gelang, ihn von seinem aus Ramanuja 
geschdpften und eingewurzelten Realismus zu bekehren AIs 
ich von dieser Vorlesung nach Hause ging, schloss sich mir 
einer der anwesenden Schhler an und bekannte, dass er 
meiner Anschauungsweise viel naher stehe, als der seines 
Lehrers RSmami^ra 

An einem Sonntag Nachmittag sass ich mit RSmamigra 
unter den Rosenpflanzungen des Kirchhofs gegentiber unserem 
Hotel im philosophischen Gesprach Uber die Natur der 
Seele, welche er sich als eine im Kdrper wohnende immatenelle 
Substanz, ehva in der Weise des Cartesius, vorstellte, und 
ich hatte ihn gerade vor das Dilemma gestellt, dass seme 
Seele, entvveder pratighata (Repulsionskraft) besitze und 
dann nicht durch die Schadehvand und andere materielle 
Hmdernisse durchgehen konne, Oder nicht pratighata besitze, 
und dann weder die Glieder des Leibes zu bewegen noch 
von einem Orte zum anderen zu wandern imstande sein 
wUrde, — da gesellte sich zu uns ein vornehm gekleideter 
junger Inder, der unser Gesprach mit lebhaftem Interesse 
verfolgte Sein Name war Govind Das, und er bev/ohnte 
ein elegantes Haus nahe bei Durgakund, oberhalb der Stadt 
Wie alle besser situierten Hindus hatte er Wagen und Pferd, 
mit denen er uns Otter zu Spazierfahrten abholte Er sprach 
nicht Sanskrit, aber um so besser Englisch, und bezeichnete 
sich selbst als a busy idler, „einen geschaftigen MUssig- 
ganger“, d h als einen Mann, der seine materielle Unab- 
hangigkeit zu literanscher Tatigkeit benutzte 
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Govind Das fillirte uns in scin von eniem scIiOnen 
Garten umgebenes Haus ein In emein der Zimmer waren 
die Hoclizeitsgesclienke ausgestellt, welche erne Neuvermahlte 
aus der Fainilie eriialten liatte, und wir bemerkten init Ver- 
wimderimg anstatt der bci uns tiblichen Statuen, Uliren, 
Lampen und PrunkstUcke eine Sammlung von Sdeken mit 
manclierlei Getreide, Sclialen niit Frticliten mid aimlichen 
Naturgaben, die zum Teil wohl eine symbolische Bedeutung 
liaben mocliten Weiter fUlirte er uns in seme Bibliothek, 
rings an den Wdnden standen die Bticlier, wilhrend fast der 
gauze Innenraum des Zimmers von emem sehr langen und 
breiten Arbeitstisch nacli mdischer Weise eingenommen 
wtirde, iiiclit iiiii sicli daran zu setzen, sondern urn darauf 
zu sitzen, da er nur um einen Fuss libber als der Boden 
und mit grauer Leiiuvand Uberzogen ist Der Arbeitende 
sitzt mit untergesclilagenen Beinen auf der Mitte des Tisches, 
dessen grosse Breite und Ltinge es ibm bequem ermbglicht, 
manclierlei BUclier um sicli lierum aufzustapeln Wie wir 
zur Sommerzeit mitunter in Hemdamieln bei der Arbeit 
sitzen, so maclit aucli der indisclie Gelelirte es sich bequem, 
indeni er das Obergewand bis an den GUrtel lierunterstreift, 
und so mit vbllig nacktem Oberkbrper dasitzt So interessant 
dieses alles fQr uns war, so wenig erbaut war ich von der 
Zusammenstellung dieser Bibliothek Der VedSnta war zu- 
meist in seiner spatesten entartetesten Form vertreten, welchem 
sicli erne grosse Reilie moderner tlieosopliistischer Produkte 
anscliloss Denn Freund Govind DSs war eifriger Theosophist, 
und nut der grbssten Ehrfurclit breitete er vor mir mehrere 
dicke Bande aus, welche in elegantestem Einbande die 
wUsten Phantasien der Madame Blawatski enthielten Es ist 
bedauerhch zu sehen, wie das den Indern einwohnende edle 
philosophische Streben durch den Oberall in Indien grassieren- 
den Theosophismus in falsche Bahnen gelenkt wird Das 
Haupt dieser Richtung ist gegenwartig Colonel Olcott m 
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Calcutta Ich habe ihn dort mcht besucht, traf aber spater 
zufdllig mit ihra zusammen AIs wir namlich von Calcutta 
nach Bombay zurQckfuhren, batten wir in Moghal Sarai, der 
Eisenbahnstation, welche am sQdlichen Ufer des Ganges, 
Benares gegentiber, liegt, zehn Mmuten AufenthalL Ich trat 
auf den Perron und bhckte zum letzten Abschiede nach dem 
so viele schone Ennnerungen umschliessenden Benares 
hmuber, als plotzlich Govmd DSs zu mir trat, mich mit leb- 
hafter Freude begrhsste und zugleich anbot, mich mit dem 
zufdllig anwesenden Colonel Olcott bekannt zu machen 
Wir begrussten uns wie zwei, die schon langere Zeit von 
einander wissen und das Gefuhl haben, dass zv/ischen ihren 
Anschauungen wohl schwerlich jemals erne geistige Brucke 
sich schlagen lasst Die Abfahrt memes Zuges erlaubte kein 
eingehenderes Gesprkch und machte unserer kurzen, reser- 
vierten, doch mcht unfreundlichen Beruhrung em Ende 

Von den tibngen reichen Eindrucken, die unser zwanzig- 
tdgiger Aufenthalt in Benares uns bot, wollen wir nur noch 
einiges erwahnen Eine sehr willkommene Erganzung unserer 
gelehrten Bekanntschaften war Raghunandana Prasad, em 
Advokat am Genchtshofe von Benares und zugleich em Mit- 
glied der stadtischen Verwaltung Als solchem standen ihm 
alle TOren often, und die Art, wie er uns in Benares herum- 
fQhrte, war ebenso interessant wie lehrreich Am frtihen 
Morgen bestiegen wir mit ihm em Schiff und hessen uns 
an den frdhlichen Gruppen der Badenden beiderlei Geschlechts 
vorbeirudern Dann gelangten wir durch em Labyrinth enger 
Gasschen zu emer heiligen Statte, dem Ifidnakupa Oder 
„Brunnen derErkenntnis", einem wenig emiadenden Orte, wo 
die zudnngliche Bettelei einen fast an Agypten streifenden Grad 
erreicht Auch kbnnen die Hindus es mcht lassen, Blumen 
und andere Spenden in den tiefen Ziehbrunnen hmabzuwerfen, 
welche dort in Verwesung ubergehen und die Luft verpesten 
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Unser Freund zcigte uns die auf seine Anordnung aiige- 
brachten Vornchtungen zum Auffangen der hinabgeworfenen 
Gegenstiinde, durcli welche dem Unfuge wenigstens teil- 
weise gesteuert wurde Von liier fulirte unser Weg zu den 
beiden grossen Abnarets, welche Benares als Wahrzeichen 
der Stadt llberragen Sic wiirden von den Ubermlitigen 
nioliainmedanisclien Eroberern als Symbol ihrer Herrscliaft 
liber die heiligste Stadt Indiens aufgerichtet, zum grossen 
Verdruss der Hindus, bis sie Icrnten, sich in das UnabUnder- 
liclie zu fUgen und die beideii Minarets ilirem Religions- 
system einzuverleiben, indem sie dieselben ftir zwei SUulen 
des Krishna erkllirten Eines der Minarets 1 st wegen Bau- 
ftllligkeit jetzt geschlossen Das andere bestiegen wir auf 
eincr im Innern emporfilhrenden Wendeltreppe und genossen 
von hier aus eine grossartige Obersicht auf das am Ganges 
im Halbkreise sicli ausbreitende Benares und die umliegende, 
mit Gtlrten und Landhtiusern (iberstite Gegend Weiter wurden 
wir von unserem kundigen Freunde durch die tirmeren Stadt- 
viertel gefQhrt Wir sahen die Weber bei ihrer Arbeit, welche die 
schbnsten Webearbeiten auf den primitivsten WebstUhlen 
hervorbrachten Wir sahen den Tbpfer, wie er, auf dem 
Boden kauernd, ein grosses, auf einer Spitze laufendes Rad 
in Umschwung versetzte, eine unfbrmige Tonmasse auf die 
Mitte warf und in wenigen Augenbheken daraus ein zier- 
liches Gefass verfertigte Wir nahmen ein solches, welches 
an dem daneben brennenden Feuer hart gebrannt war, zum 
Andenken mit und besitzen es noch heute Weiter ftihrte 
uns noch unser Weg durch enge Gassen, vorllber an zahl- 
reichen Tempeln, deren Benares 5000 besitzen soil, und von 
denen manche freihch nur die Grbsse einer HundehUtte 
haben Gegen Abend besuchten wir em Hochzeitsfest, die 
Ceremome war vorUber, und die Unterhaltung hatte be- 
gonnen, urn die ganze Nacht durch zu dauem Sie bestand 
darin, dass die mannlichen Gaste, es mochten ihrer einige 
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hundert sein, m emem grossen Saale auf dem Boden hockten 
und den AuffUhrungen der zu diesem Zwecke gedungenen 
TanzmSdchen mit gespannter Aufmerksamkeit lauschten Es 
trat immer nur em Madchen auf, mit emem goldgestickten 
Gewande bis auf die Ftisse bekleidet, welches m emtbmger 
Weise Liebeslieder sang und sie mit ebenso eintdnigen Be- 
wegungen der Arme und des OberkOrpers begleitete Das 
Hbchste war, dass sie sich gelegentlich urn sich selbst herum 
drehte, sonst war von Tanzen keine Rede Wenn sie mude 
war, wurde sie durch eine frische Kollegm abgelbst, welche 
es auch nicht anders machte Wir fanden die Produkbon 
in hohem Masse langweilig, und der Brkutigam, ein Knabe 
von ftinfzehn Jahren, schien diesen Emdruck zu teilen Er 
war auf seinem Ehrenpiatze in der Mitte der Versammlung 
fnedlich eingeschlafen Gegen elf Uhr abends verabschiedeten 
wir uns und konnten auf dem Heimwege beobachten, wie 
auf den Strassen in alien dazu geeigneten Winkeln Obdach- 
lose ihre Nachtruhe hielten. 

Wir kdnnen Benares nicht verlassen, ohne noch der 
Beziehungen zu gedenken, die wir zu einigen jtingeren Pandits 
unterhielten Ich hatte den MahSrSja gebeten, mir den einen 
Oder andern seiner Pandits zum Sanskritsprechen zu schicken, 
und seitdem fanden sich deren taglich drei bald zusammen, 
bald abwechselnd in unserm Hotel ein, um emen grossen 
Teil des Nachmittags uns zu widmen Es waren der frorame 
und weichmhtige Priyanatha, sem Bruder, der kernige, klare 
und feste Pramathanatha und der jUngere und leichter ange- 
legte Bahuvallabha Die einzige Mbglichkeit mit ihnen zu 
verkehren, war in Sanskrit (meine Frau pflegte sich durch 
Zeichen und eimges Hindostam mit ihnen zu verstkndigen), 
aber auch dieses Medium ermOglichte es, in Geist und Herz 
dieser Manner die interessanfesten Blicke zu tun Priyanatha, 
der am regelmassigsten kam, war, obgleich er eimge 
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Scliriftclieii liber Sankliyain u dgl vcrfasst hatte, eine Irene 
glUubige Seele, und gerade an ihm hatte icli Gelegenlieit zu 
beobacliten, dass die indische Religiositdt auf das Gemllts- 
leben gaiiz ebenso einwirkt, wie bei uns die cliristliche 
So wehrte er meinen Vorschlag, nach England zu gehen, nut 
der Bemerkung ab, dass die Religion es ihiii verbiete, und 
als icli darauf hinwies, dass er durcli das Bestelieii der allein 
in England abiegbaren Exainina zu hbheren Stellungen in 
seiner Heimat gelangen werde, erwiderte er einfach und 
ruing, dass die ewigen Interessen wichtiger seien, als die 
zeitliclien Audi er teilte den Glauben, dass durcli ein 
Sterben in Benares eiii uniiiittelbarer Eingang in die Erlbsung 
gesichert sei, und als icli daran ennnerte, dass nach den 
heihgen Schriften erldst werde, wer die Erkenntnis besitze, 
wo er auch iinmer sterbe, nicht aber, wer sie nicht besitze, 
auch wenn er in Benares stUrbe, so erteilte er mir die Be- 
lehrung, dass eben durch eine besondere Gnade des Qiva 
alien in Benares Sterbenden im Augenblicke des Sterbens 
das vollkommene Wissen geschenkt werde Gelegenthch 
streifte unser Gesprtich auch die politische Lage des Landes, 
und hier trat mir ein tiefer und fast hoffnungsloser Schmerz 
entgegen, den die geistigen und zartftihlenden Inder darllber 
empfinden, dass sie unter der Fremdherrschaft der so ganz 
heterogenen Englander stehen 

Als ein noch grOsseres Zeichen des Vertrauens mussten 
wir es ansehen, dass Priyanatha eines Tages unserer Bitte 
willfahrte und mich und meine Frau in sein Haus und seine 
Familie einfUhrte, nattirlich nut dem Vorbehalte, dass nur 
meine Frau zu den Damen des Hauses gefUhrt wurde, mit 
denen sie eine ktimmerliche Unterhaltung in Hindustani zu 
ftihren suchte Die Wohnung des Pandit lag im oberen 
Stockwerke ernes ]ener grossen Mietshauser, welche einen 
engen Hofraum durch rings an den Stockwerken herum- 
gehende hOlzerne Veranden umschliessen Die Ausstattung 

Deussen, Erlnncrungcn an Incllcn 10 
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der Wohnung war Susserst bescheiden, die Mdbel ennnerten 
an diejenigen, welche man im Lutherzimmer auf der Wartburg 
findet, das Ganze machte einen durchaus mittelalterhchen 
Emdruck Es war dies am letzten Abend, den wir m Benares 
verbrachten, und wir beschlossen ihn, indem wir ein den 
Pandits Oder vielleicht ihrem Herrn, dem MahSrSja, gehdrendes 
Boot bestiegen und uns tiber den Ganges rudern liessen 
Von den Feldern aus, die das gegentiberliegende Ufer ein- 
nehmen, genossen wir den vollen Anblick der heiligen Stadt 
mit ihren beiden Minarets, ihren treppenartigen Aufstiegen 
vom Ganges aus und den zahlreichen PalMsten und 
Tempeln, welche dieselben kronen 

Am Dienstag dem 17 Januar 1893 fuhren wir, von den 
drei Pandits begleitet, zum Bahnhofe, wo ich m emem letzten 
GesprSche mit ihnen noch die Geschmeidigkeit der Sanskrit- 
sprache bewunderte, welche es mOglich macht, liber alle 
Errungenschaften der modernen Kultur, wie Eisenbahn, 
Lokomotive u dgl sich in Sanskrit auszudrlicken 

Erne Eisenbahnfahrt von wenigen Stunden fOhrte uns 
nach Bankipore, welches, am Ganges in unmittelbarer Ndhe 
des alien Pataliputra jetzt Patna gelegen, den Knotenpunkt 
mehrerer Eisenbahnlinien bildet Wir hatten hier erne 
Empfehlung an Mahega Ndrdyana, den Redakteur der Wochen- 
schrift „the Behar Times" Wir fanden ihn nach iSngerem 
Suchen, und er widmete sich uns in liebenswtirdigster Weise, 
gab mancherlei AufschlUsse Uber Stadt und Gegend und 
fUhrte uns auf meinen Wunsch auf lehmigem Landwege an 
das Ufer des Ganges, welcher zwischen Abhangen, die mit 
Kornfeldern bedeckt waren, seine gelben Fluten dahinwdlzte 
Mit Staunen nahmen wir die Spuren der Verwtistungen 
wahr, welche der Fluss anrichtet, wenn er alljahrlich sem 
Belt verdndert und dadurch zu emer neuen Verteilung der 
Acker nOtigt Gegen Abend verliess uns Mahega NSrSyana 
Was wir dann weiter vornahmen, und wo wir fUr die Nacht 
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em Dinner mit zwei Fleischgangen zu Iiefern hat Wir be- 
stellten ein solches auf den Abend, belegten em Zimmer 
und sassen bald darauf m einer der jammerlichsten Land- 
kutschen, um tins auf breitem, gutem Wege durch Felder 
und Waldungen nach dem D/j Stunden entfernten Biiddha- 
Gayd haudern zu lassen Der Ort besteht aus wenigen an 
der Strasse hegenden Hhusern, weiter hegt auf der linken 
Seite der Landstrasse em Kloster brahmanischer Sdditii's, 
wahrend auf der rechten Seite in emer von der AufhOhung 
des Bodens durch den Kulturschutt der Jahrhunderte frei 
gehaltenen Niederung der grosse Buddhatempel hegt, 
sicherlich an derselben Stelle (denn Buddha lebte lange 
genug, um sie noch oft semen zahlreichen Schillern zeigen 
zu kdnnen), wo der Erhabene m jener grossen Nacht unter 
dem Feigenbaume sass, als ihm die Buddhaschaft zu teil 
wurde An der Stelle, wo er sass, steht jetzt im Innern 
des Tempels erne vergoldete Kolossalstatue des Buddha, 
mit hmterindischem Typus, und auch heute sitzt er, nur 
dutch die hmtere Tempelwand davon getrennt, unter emem 
Feigenbaum, der vielleicht em Abkbmmhng des ursprlmg- 
hchen ist Auf Treppenstufen steigt man em Stockwerk 
hoch zu emer nngsherumlaufenden Veranda hmauf, von 
welcher aus man emen Uberblick tiber die zahlreichen 
rmgsum zerstreuten Denkmhler hat, welche die Buddhisten 
der verschiedensten Lander dem Siegreichvollendeten an 
dieser fhr sie heihgsten Statte der Welt geweiht haben 
Alles atmet hier grosse Ennnerungen, nur dass in Buddha- 
Gaya so wenig wie im ganzen Ubngen Indien auch nur 
em emziger Buddhist aufzutreiben war, mit dem wir unsere 
Empfmdungen hatten ‘ austauschen kdnnen Emen Ersatz 
suchten wir vergebens nach vollendeter Besichtigung m dem 
erwahnten Kloster der Brahmanenmonche Wir hessen uns 
melden, man fiihrte uns durch emen weiten Hofraum, m 
dem die Mdnche emen schwunghaften Handel mit Korn 
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und 01 lidrieben Auf ciner Trcppe golaiigteii wir zii einer 
luKligolcgLiicn, breilcn uiul langcn, in Stiifoiiform aubteigoiiden 
Tcrrasse, aiif dcr albbald dor Prior an dor Spitze dor 
KlobtcrbriUicr uiib fciorlich eiiipfing, worauf die gauze Ge- 
bellbLliaft, eb inoeliten dreisbig Persoiien seiii, iin Maibkreise 
um uns her sicli lagerte, in der MiUe natiirlicli der Prior, 
und zu beinen I'llbSen hockend cm jiinger Alensch, desben 
Gegenwart allcrdingb bclir notwendig war, denn eb zeigte 
bich bald, dabS cr der einzige in der ganzen Gesellscliaft 
war, der eine Untcrlialtiing in Saiibkrit zii filhren verinochte 
Der Prior, an den luluriich ineine Worte sich nchteten, 
hurte bie an, nickte, Klchelte, brachte das eine oder andere 
Wort lier\or, aber die Beantw orbing (iberliess er dein 
Jiingling zii semen Fibsen Dicser begleitete uns auch nach 
beendigter Audiciiz und zeigte uub die Klobtergebjude Dann 
durchschntten wir em Feld und bahen m der Feme die 
HUgelkctte, an w'elclte Rajai'rilia bicli lelmt Em bteiniger, 
lelnniger Boden, den wir betreten batten, bchicn die Ntihe ernes 
Flubbbetteb zu verraten, und so fragte icli unseren Begleiter 
nach dem m buddhibtibchen Scliriften so viel genannten 
Fltlsschen Naininjarui, worauf der junge iWann antwortete 
„Sie befmden bich eben mitten dann “ Wie so viele kleme 
FHisschen Indiciis w'ar auch die Nairafijaiia schon im Januar 
ghnzhch ohne Wabser 

Der herannahende Abend inahnte zuin Aufbruch Wir 
nahnien Abschied von dem geweihten Boden Buddlia-Gaya’s, 
bestiegen unsere elende Kutsche und rollten auf Gaya zu 
So unertraghch langsam und holpernd war die Fahrt, dass 
ich es vorzog, m der Abendkhhle den Weg zu Fuss zu 
machen, immer em Stuck vorauslaufend und dann w'leder 
wartend, bis der Wagen mit memer Frau nachkam Alit 
einiger Furcht vor Schlangen, die auf dem Wege lagern 
mochten, genoss ich doch, umgeben von herrhchen Wal- 
dungen, den mdischen Abend, wo die Sonne nicht mehr 
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ihre glQhenden Pfeile entsendet und ein sanfter Wmdhauch 
mil Wohlgeruchen uns umschmeichelL Weniger hannonisch 
waren die Emdrucke in GayS. Der Kutscher, v.iewohl dnrcn- 
aus hmreichend bezahlt, zeigie sich unzufrieden und schimpfte 
noch lange Zeit aus der Feme uber den v.eiten Plaiz v.eg, 
an dem unser Logierhaus lag. In diesem v/ar das Dinner 
bereitet Die zwei vorscbnftsmassigen Fleischgange bestanden 
dann, dass man uns als ersten Gang ein halbes Huhn und 
als zv/eiten die andere Halite desselben vorsetzte, beide reich- 
lich zahe, v/eil das Tier offenbar erst eben geschlachtei war 

Am anderen Morgen benutzte ich die Zeit vor Abgang 
des Zuges, um emen grbsseren Tempel oberhalb der Siadt 
zu besuchen, da ich allein kam, so sah man mich mit .Miss- 
trauen an, die Unierhaltungen, die ich anknupfie, wollren 
nicht recht in Fluss kommen, und als ich m der Nahe einer 
Seiiennische stehen blieb, um eine don vor sich gehende 
Ceremome zu beobachten, wurde ich sogar v. eggewiesen 
mit der Bemerkung, dass hier ein Qraddham (Toienopfer) 
gebracht vrerde, bei dem die Gegenwait ernes Fremden un- 
zulassig sei 

Am Nachmittag langten v.'ir wieder in Bankipore an, 
leider ohne unseren Freund von \orgestem nochmals zu 
sehen, wie er versprochen haite, da ihn em unvorhergesehenes 
Geschaft in Anspruch nahm. So lOsten v/ir unsere Billetts 
nach Calcutta und bestiegen gegen Abend den don hm- 
fuhrenden Nachtschnellzug Ausnahmsw else v/ar auch die 
erste Klasse stark besetzt, und schon raacnten v/ir uns darauf 
gefasst, erne unmhige Nacht zu verbnngen. Da hone ich, 
dass unser Zug auf der direkten Lime Calcutta schon 
morgens um 5 Uhr erreichen v/erde, v/ahrend von emer der 
nachsien Stationen ein Zug, auf emer Loop Line nordlich im 
Bogen herumlaufend, um 10 Uhr morgens in Calcutta ein- 
ireffe Schnell entschlossen stiegen v/ir aus und verbrachten 
in dem anderen Zuge in emera Coupe erster Klasse, ’velches 
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wir allein hatten, eine gute Nacht Am Morgen waren wir 
in Candranagaram, welches neben Pondicherry im Stiden die 
einzige Stadt Indiens ist, die noch den Franzosen gehOrt 
und wohl nur aus Eitelkeit behalten wird, da ein Nutzen 
aus dem Besitze dieser Enklave wohl schwerlich erspnesst 
Hier sahen wir auch die ersten bengalischen Pandits, grosse 
schbne Gestalten mit Uppigem schwarzem Haar und einem 
Gewand, dessen Zipfel vorn wie eine Art Schurz bis auf die 
Ftisse niederhangt Trotz der Glut der bengalischen Sonne 
gehen sie ganz ohne Kopfbedeckung Eine gewisse Eitel- 
keit spricht aus ihrer Kleidung, ihren Reden, ihrem Gebaren, 
es ist nicht unzutreffend, wenn man mir die Bengalen als 
die Franzosen Indiens schilderte 




Sechstes Kapitel. 

. Calcutta und der Himalaya. 

^egen eli Uhr lief imser Zug in den Bahnhof von Calcutta 

ein Er liegt aui der andem Seite des Hughli, ernes 
breiten Armes des Ganges, uber v/elchen eine lange Dreb- 
biiicke nach der Stadt fuhrt Sie v/ar gerade ausgefahren, 
aber die Zeir des Wartens war uns nichi zu lang; ganz in 
unserer Nahe konnten wir die Gmppen der badenden 
iMannlem und Weiblein beobachien, v;ahiend am anderen 
Ufer am Flusse entlang eine Anzahl sogenannter Asketen 
ihre Lagerstatte hatie; dies sind, v.'ie v.nr schon m emera 
fruheren Zusamraenhange erwahnten, allerdings v/ohl viel- 
mehr Settler, welche eine billige Askese zur Schau tragen, 
um dem Volke zu irapomeren Jeder treibr seine Spezialitat; 
der eine reckt die Arme bestandig in die Hohe, em anderer 
hat sich ein Bern hochgebunden, ein dntter liegt auf einem 
Bette von holzemen Nageltn Jeder ist von Zuschauem um- 
standen, wie bei uns die arbeitenden Kesselflicker, nin und 
wieder v.nrd ihnen eine Kupfermunze zugev.onen, und dies 
scneint auch der eigentbcne Zvveck bei der Sache zu sein. 

Es war Mmag gev.orden, als vnr endlich die Brucke 
ufaerschntien batten und nach einigem Suchen in einem 
der Boarding Houses der Mrs Monk Unterkommen fandem 
Die Pension kostet bier 7 Rupien, also noch eb.vas menr als 
m dem Great Eastern Hotel, soil aoer auch besser als die 
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dortij^e scin, D.is I'.sslii war m licr fat rccht gut, aber die 
OcsLlbtliaft war du. imhcliaglitliste, welclie wir in Indien 
gLluiulLii li.ibcn Sie bL^laIui libcrwiegend nub jiiiigen 
\ldiincin, v,\l(.lie tien Spnrl, uiui jungen Woibern, welclie 
dtii I’ll!/ als LigenilicliLs Liul/iel ilch Daseins zii betracliten 
^clIlenen l:ine gt-lialtvidle Uiiterlialtuiig war niclU in Gang 
/n liringcn DasGLspnch drdite sieli ineistens inn Cricket 
uiid Cioijiici, uin Jagd und renni^-Spielen, daneben war 
Ls d is llaiipillitina dieser voin Tropenkoller ergriffenen 
jungen Cnglaiulcr, m alien Tonarten auf die Eingeborenen 
zu scliunpfen Em Gebpr.'leli der Art will icli nut liislonscher 
Irene releriereii I's wiirde die Frage aufgeworfen, ob ein 
eiiglisclier Klnh die 1 lerausfordernng (Lhallcngc) zuin Wett- 
kanipte xuuitih) aniielnnen nnlbbe, wenn dieselbe von einem 
Sativc Chib aiisgehe Die emen verneinten die Frage, die 
Eingelioreiien bt.indeii zn tief unter dein Engliinder, als dass 
dieber sich auf irgend welehe Wethpiele niit ihnen einlassen 
koniie Vun anderer Seite wurde das Prinzip vertreten, dass 
jede lleraubfurderung angenoniinen werden nitissc, selbst die 
der Eingeborenen, denn, so fUgte em Rcdner bezeiclmender 
Weise liinzu „wenn der Sehorubteinfegerklub in London 
uiib eine Heraubforderung zukoinincn llisst, so darf auch 
diese niclit abgelelmt werden “ Wie die Gespradie, so 
waren aueh die Alanieren dieser jungen Kaufleute selir selt- 
sanie So lange die Dainen zugegen waren, war das Be- 
neliinen em selir respektvollcs Standen diese nach dein 
Ebbcn auf, uin Imiaus zu gelien, so sprang die gauze Gesell- 
seliaft m die HOlie, als ktime das Venerabile, und blieben 
stehen, bis die letzte Dame den Saal verlassen hatte, auch 
dann, wenn irgend em Gtlnschen auf dem Wege zur TUr 
iin Vorbeigehen noch eine kleine Unterhaltung anzukntipfen 
fUr gut fand Sobald die Damen das Lokal verlassen batten, 
entschadigte sich Jung-England fUr den erlittenen Zwang, 
man rekelte sich und flegelte sich in aller Weise, man steckte 
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nicht Cigarren, sondern die kurzen qualmenden Stummel- 
pfeifen an, und emer memer Nachbarn gmg so weit, dass 
er, auf semem Stuhle sitzend und sich nach hinten wiegend, 
auf den Tisch, von dem wir soeben gegessen batten, beide 
Beine legte Im ubrigen fanden und suchten wir auch keine 
Beziehung zu dieser Tischgesellschaft, da unser ganzer Tag 
von Eindrucken anderer Art ausgefullt wurde 

Da war zunachst die Stadt selbst, die grbsste in Indien, 
welche, im Gegensatze zu so vielen anderen von uns be- 
suchten Stadten, keinen rein indischen, sondern einen halb- 
europaischen Charakter trdgt Alles, die Anlage der Strassen 
und Platze, die Namen und vieles andere ennnert an London, 
und so Sind auch die Bewohner mehr ais anderswo von 
europaischer Kultur angeweht und ubertUnchL Namenthch 
ist dies auf dem Gebiete der Religion bemerkbar Wie ira 
westlichen Indien der Aryasamaj, worQber wir bei Lahore 
sprachen, so herrscht hier der BrahmasamQj, eine religiOse 
Gemeinschaft, welche ebenso wie jener auf das Altertum 
zunickzugehen bemtiht ist, dabei aber, im Gegensatz zu dem 
rein nationalen Aryasamaj, vieles aus dem bibhschen Vor- 
stellungskreise und dem christlichen Ritus herubergenommen 
hat Unsere Freunde ftitirten uns an einem der ersten 
Abende zu einer gottesdiensthchen Feier, sie fand in emera 
grossen Gebaude statt, welches schon durch die Anlage mit 
Kanzel, Gallenen usw an eine chnstiiche Kirche erinnerte 
Gedruckte Blatter wurden verteilt und abgesungen Sie 
enthielten Verse aus dem Rigveda, aber gerade solche, 
namenthch aus den Hymnen an Varuna, welche an die 
bibhschen Busspsalmen ankhngen Dann wurde eine richtige 
Predigt gehalten uber einen vedischen Text, und so merkte 
man hberall den europkischen Einfluss Dasselbe gilt vom 
Famihenleben Unsere nkchsten Freunde, der Advokat 
P L Roy und der Professor der Philosophie am Sanscnt 
College P K Ray leben mit ihren Famihen ganz in euro- 
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pllischer Weise Sic kleiden sicli curopiiiscli, sie sitzen bei 
Tisch auf ShUilen, sio cssen Fleiscli mid tnnkeii Wem iiiid 
Sind dabei von Iiuclister Toleranz Unsere liebenswtlrdige 
Fronndin Mrs Roy gehbrte dcr bralniianischen Religion in 
der Form des Bralnnasanuij an Hire unverlieiratete Scliwester 
Miss Cokravarti war in England in einer Pension erzogen 
nnd dort in der Stille zu einer Protestantin mngeinodelt 
worden, nnd eine dritte Scliwester, die icli nur aus Erzaiilungen 
kenne, war in Calcutta zuiii grossen Sclinierz der Faiiiilie 
von den katliolisclien Patres unigarnt und als Braut des 
Hnnniels in eni Kloster gesteckt worden, deiin sie liatte eiii 
grosses Yermbgen Trotz dieser Polyplionie der religiOsen 
Bekenntnisse lierrsclite in der Faniilie die sclidnsfe Harnionie 
und wurde aucli iiiclit gesttirt durcli enien jungen nioliani- 
inedanisclien Gentleman, der als Freund der Fainilie bfter 
erscliien und frcilicli durcli sein etwas robes und ungestUmes 
Wesen von deni saiiften, feinfUlilenden, intellektuellen Mr 
Roy selir merklicli abstacli Zuni Teil mag daran wolil die 
Religion scliuld liaben, welclie ja iiiclit nur dem Individuum, 
sondern auf dem Wege der Vererbung ganzen Gesclilechtern 
iliren Stempel aufdrllckt 

Ebenso frei wie die Familie P L Roy’s stand aucli ein 
zweiter Freund niit Frau und Kmdern den religidsen Vor- 
urteilen gegenUber Es war dies der Professor der Philosopliie 
am Sanscrit College P K Ray Er lud uns zu Tisch em, 
dann liatte ich nut ilim in semeni Studierzimnier, von wo 
die Frauen ab und zu vergebens versuchten, uns zurlick- 
zuliolen, eine lange Unterredung Uber Platon, Kant und 
Schopenhauer, tiber die er gut onentiert war und viele 
Fragen zu stellen wusste Ftir den weiteren Nachmittag 
hatte er uns zu Ehren eine Versammlung von etwa zwanzig 
Pandits anberaumt, unter denen sich mehrere hervorragende 
Professoren des Calcuttaer Sanscrit College befanden Ich 
besuchte in den nUchsten Tagen fleissig Hire Vorlesungen 
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Drei Manner sind mir noch in bester Erinnerung, wenn mir 
auch ihre Namen entfallen smd, der Principal, em wohl- 
beleibter, stattlicher Mann von vornehmer Haltung, welcher 
nach einem antiken Sansknt-Kompendium die Logik vortrug, 
ein jbngerer Professor, der mit grossem Ernst und Eifer die 
Kdthaka-Upanishad erklarte, und em von alien mit besonderer 
Hochachtung behandelter ttlterer Professor der Literatur, 
dessen schbn geformte Stirn an Kant erinnerte, und der sich 
nicht nur als Gelehrter durch sein emmentes Wissen, sondern 
auch als Dichter eigener Dramen ausgezeichnet hatte Er 
mterpretierte die KSdambart und ich ermnere mich noch, 
wie er anfmg einen Satz zu lesen, der kem Ende nahm, und 
dann weiterbiatternd sagte „Um das Ende des Satzes zu 
finden, mlissen wir zwOlf Seiten weitergehen “ Wie in 
Benares, wurde auch hier die ganze Stunde durch nur 
Sanskrit gesprochen, doch sass man nicht wie dort auf der 
Erde, sondern auf Stiihlen an einem Tisch, welcher ftir alle 
genUgend Platz bot, denn mehr als fhnf Oder sechs Zuhbrer 
habe ich me dabei zusammen gesehen 

Ausser den Familien P. L Roy und P K Ray wurden 
wir noch besonders befreundet mit zwei Brtidern Mullik, 
welche jenseits des Hughhstromes eine Schiffswerft besassen 
Bei Besichtigung derselben sah ich mit Erstaunen, wie die 
zahlreichen Arbeiter ganz wie bei uns die glUhenden Eisen- 
stangen walzten und schmiedeten, nur dass sie dabei fast 
nackt waren und daher gewiss sehr oft Brandwunden durch 
das herumspritzende Eisen erieiden mussten Man war 
gerade darait beschaftigt, ein grosses Gtiterschiff zu reparieren, 
welches mit seiner Ladung auf der See in Brand geraten 
war Hierbei hatten sich alle Stangen des aus Eisen be- 
stehenden Rumpfes mehr oder weniger verbogen Es war 
sehr mlihsam und kostspielig, dieses alles so wieder her- 
zustellen, wie es ursprUnghch gewesen war, whhrend es un- 
verhaitnismSssig weniger Kosten verursacht haben wUrde, 
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das Scliiff init Vcrzicht aiif die Sclidnheit wiodcr in braucli- 
baren Zustand zu bniigeii Aber das Schiff war bei einer 
GescllSLliaft versichert geweseii, und dor Eigentdiner konnte 
die Wicderherstellung desselben in den ursprtlnglichen Zu- 
stand verlangen und liatfe kein Interesse daran, an den 
Kosten zu sparen Die Brltder Mullik bewolinten nut ihrer 
Mutter ein palastartiges Haus in der Stadt, oft liolten sie 
uns dortliin in ilirein eleganten Wageii Oder fuhren, wenn 
icli verhindert war, nieine Frau a!!eiii spaziereii VViederliolt 
luden sie uns ein, bei ilinen zu speisen, das eine Mai 
europliiscli, das andere Mai indiscli Die erste Art unter- 
scliied sicli von eineni opulenten englisclien Dinner nur durch 
die]enigen Anderungen, welclie das Kliiiia gebietet Man 
sitzt auf StUlilen, man isst Fleisch und tnnkt Wein wie bei 
uns Dcr indisclie Gesellscliaftsanzug bestelit aus Hose und 
elegantein, bis zu ilir licrabreicliendem Heinde Hemd und 
Hose werden durch emeu seidenen Gllrtel zusammengehalten, 
die Weste koinmt ganz in Wegfall und ein sehr weit offenes 
kurzes Jackett vollendet den malenschen Anzug Wer keinen 
solchen besitzt, der hat die Wahl, entweder in seineni 
europUischen Frack fUrchterlich zu schwitzen oder einfach im 
Proinenadenanzug aus dtlnner Leinwand oder Seide zu er- 
scheinen In Indien ist man, vielleicht abgesehen von den 
Engltlndern, m Bezug auf Toilette sehr nachsichtig Professor 
Peterson pflegte in Abendgesellschaften, wenn erst die Sonne 
untergegangen ist, ganz ohne Kopfbedeckung tlber die Strasse 
zu gehen, und so werden es wohl noch viele machen 

Hdchst onginell war ein Diner im Eingeborenenstile, 
welches uns emer der Herren Mulhk offerierte Zuntichst 
wurden wir getrennt, meme Frau speiste oben bei den 
Damen aus silbernem Geschirr, mir wurde unten serviert, 
wtihrend Mr Mulhk mich unterhielt, selbst aber nichts 
anrOhrte, angebhch weil er heute semen Fasttag habe Em 
mdisches Diner aus zwanzig Gtlngen, zur Haifte nicht sUss, 
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zur anderen Halfte suss, bestehend aus den mannig- 
fachsten Zubereitungen von Milch, Butter, Reis, Gemusen, 
Kartoffeln, Mehlspeisen und Fruchten, mit Ausschluss von 
Fleisch, Fisch und Eiem, ist ehvas ganz Gewohnliches 
Diesmal aber wollte Mr MuIIik mir zeigen, was die vege- 
tarische Kuche alles zu leisten vermag, und so folgten auf 
einander nicht weniger als achtzig verschiedene Genchte, 
welche alle mem Iiebenswtirdiger Gastgeber mir im einzelnen 
erklarte, wahrend ich von jedera der spateren Genchte nur 
ein ganz kleines Teilchen zu kosten vermochte Merk- 
wurdigenveise befand sich darunter ein einzeJner sehr 
appetitlich zugenchteter Fleischgang Es wird namlich in 
dem eine halbe Stunde von Calcutta entfernt gelegenen 
Tempel zu Kdltghatta, dessen Protektor Air Mulhk war, 
der furchtbaren Gdttm Kali jeden Morgen um 10 Uhr eine 
Ziege geschlachtet, indem ihr Kopf in eine eiseme Gabel 
eingespannt und mit einem Schwertstreiche vom Rumpfe 
getrennt wird Das Fleisch dieser Ziege darf gegessen 
werden und gilt als besonders heilsam, ist aber wohl nur 
sehr wenigen erreichbar Ich habe mit Andacht davon ge- 
gessen, und es ist mir, wie auch die ganze Qbrige ungeheure 
Mahlzeit, sehr wohl bekommen 

Em lieber Freund ausser den genannten war auch 
Hara Prasdda, em fnscher offener Charakter von gediegener 
Bildung Er v/ar fruher Professor des Sanskrit gev. esen, 
hatte aber dann diese Stellung mit der lukrativeren und 
emflussreicheren ernes Rates in der Verwaltung der Provmz 
Bengalen vertauschL Als solcher hatte er die Aufgabe, fiber 
alle m Bengalen erschemende Schnften je nach Bedarf der 
Regierung mehr oder weniger emgehend Benefit zu erstatten 
Ich verhandelte viel mit ihm fiber das Sahkhyasystem, ohne 
dass auch er es vermocht hatte, mir fiber dieses vertrackteste 
aller philosophischen Systeme Klarheit zu geben Erst nach 
Jahren habe ich, \om Studium der Upanishad’s kommend. 
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auf der Strasse entgegensprang, und auch uns nut emem. 
„Good morning, sir'“ begrQsste Sem Vater erz^hlte uns, 
dass er schon jetzt den Knaben die wichbgsten Sansknt- 
worte aus dem Amarakoga lemen lasse Hiernach ist es 
begreiflich, dass die Inder eine Fertigkeit ira Gebrauche des 
Sanskrit besitzen, Avelche kein Europder Jemals erreicht 
Noch manche andere Eindrucke verdanke ich dem stets 
gefalligen und uberall trefflich onenherten Hara Prasada. 
So hatte ich den Wunsch gedussert, einmal einen Kokila m 
der Nahe zu sehen, welches nicht leicht ist, da dieser indische 
Kuckuck sehr scheu ist Er wird von den mdischen Dichtern 
wegen der SchOnheit semes Gesanges, ahnlich wie bei uns 
die Nachtigall, gefeiert An Klarheit und Stdrke der Stimme 
ist er dieser wohl noch uberlegen, mcht aber an Mannig- 
faltigkeit, da er, so oft ich ihn hCrte, immer nur zwei Motive 
auf seinem Repertoir hatte Das erne besteht dann, dass er 
unermudhch vom Grundtone in die Quart geht, das andere 
dann, dass er von Zeit zu Zeit die Tonleitervom Grundton 
bis zur Oktave ohne deutliche Scheidung der ganzen und 
halben Tone durchlauft Gesehen hatte ich emen Kokila 
noch me, und so war meine Freude mcht genng, als Hara 
Prasdda eines Morgens in unser Zimmer trat, gefolgt von 
emem Diener, der m der emen Hand emen K&fig rait emem 
Kokila und m der anderen emen grossen Topf mit fnsch 
gezapftem Toddy (Palmsaft) trug Wir bewunderten den 
Kokila, welcher schwarz wie unsere Raben war, im ubngen 
aber mehr an erne Taube ennnerte, nur dass der Kokila viel 
schlanker und feiner gebaut ist als diese Hierauf wurde 
von dem Palmsaft getrunken, welcher, so lange er fnsch ist, 
wie erne etwas fade Limonade schmeckt und em bei den 
Indern sehr beliebtes, ganz unschuldiges Getrank ist Hebt 
man ihn auf, so \erwandelt er sich m wenigen Stunden 
dutch die Garung m em schnapsaniges, scharfschmeckendes, 
sehr berauschendes Getrank Wir beschlossen, den Versuch 
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zu niacliL'n, liessen iii cmer benachbarten Apotlieke vier 
FUlschdien davon abfUllen vnid herinotisch vcrkorken Diese 
legtcn wir in imscro Koffer, uni sie nut nacli Europa zu 
ncluncn Dann reisten wir fllr vier Tage in den Hinullaya 
und fanden bci nnseror Rdckkehr, dass das perfide Getrilnk 
bei der Gilrung dureli Pfropfen und alle Verpackungen durcli- 
gedrungen war und an den benachbarten Saciien allerlei 
Unlieil angericlitet iiatte, sodass uns niclits tlbrig blieb, als 
die fast leeren Flasclien wegzuwerfen und uns an den An- 
denken gendgen zu lassen, weklie der Palinwein an Bdcliern 
und sonstigen Effekten innterlassen liatte 

Die erwdlinte vierttlgige Reise in den Himalaya gelidrt 
nut zu don uriginellsten Episoden unseres Aiifenthaltes in 
Indien, und icli bereue es luclil, die vierundzwanzig Stunden 
von Calcutta nacli Darjcclui^ auf der Eisenbalui verbracht 
zu liaben, nur inn eine Hunalayalandscliaft zu selien und 
dann desselbigen Wcges zurdckzukeliren, illinlicli wie wenn 
oilier von Norddeutscliland nacli Interlaken reisen wollte, 
uin eiiiige Stunden lang deii Anbliek der Jungfrau zu ge- 
luessen und dann wiedor nacli Hause zu faliren GewOlinlicli 
fahrt man allcrduigs aus dem Glutkessel Bengalens nach 
deni 7000 Fuss liocli gelegenen Darjeeling lunauf, uni dort 
nielirere Monate zu verweilen und die angegnffene Gesund- 
lieit 111 der lierrliclien fnsclien Gebirgsluft wieder lierzustellen, 
welclie das ganze Jalir durcli me weniger als 2 und me iiielir 
als + 14" R hat Retourbilletts geben die klugen Englander 
gerade auf dieserStrecke niclit, vermutlich, well sie sicher smd, 
dass, wer dort hinauffahrt, auch oline Preisermassigung auf 
demselben Wege zurtickkehreii wird, da es keinen anderen gibt 

Nachdeni wir unser GepUck zu Mr Roy befdrdert, der 
uns emgeladen hatte, nach unserer Rllckkehr weiterlun bei 
ihm zu wohnen, begaben wir uns am 1 Februar 1893 nach 
Sealdah Station, beurlaubten unsern Diener fUr vier Tage und 

Deussen, Erlnnerungcn an Indicn 11 
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iraien um drei Uhr nachrainags allein die Fahn nach dem 
Norden an. Um acht Uhr abends waren v.ir am Ganges, uber 
v.elcnen, bei seiner grossen Breite, hier kerne Brucke mehr 
fOhrL Em Dampfer brachie die Reisenden hinuber. Auf 
dem Verdeck v.mrde em guies Abendessen ser\'ien. Am 
anderen Ufer angelangt, oeeilten v.ir uns, in dem bereir- 
stehenden Zuge em leeres Coupe zu erooem, und v.are-i 
auch so gluckhch allein zu bleiben. 

Wahrend v.ir auf den miigebracnten Betfen ’.onrerflich 
schliefen, eilte der Zug die ganze Xacnt durch nach Xorden 
Als wir nach Tagesanbruch zum Fenster hmausschauten, 
sahen v.ir zum ersien Male und mit EmzQcken die hoch- 
ragende blaue Kerte der Himala^'aberge, v.elche nicht kokett 
zemssen wie die Alpen, sondem in ruhigeren Formen emsr 
und gross sich Qber die Ebene erheben. In Sdigun endet 
die Bahn, und v.mhrend wir fruhstuckten, konnten ”.ir n 
Musse die niedlichste Puppenbahn beirachien, v.elche be- 
stimmt war, uns in achtsttindiger Fahrt von hier mchDarjeelmg- 
hmaufzubnngen Das Pnnzip beim Bau dieser Eisenbahn 
war, alle Tunnels zu vermeiden und die Ersieigung der 
Hohe durch zahllose Wmdungen zu bev.erksrelhgen. Xur 
einige Male wird eine allzu schrone Steigung dadurch uber- 
wmnden, dass der Zug im Zickzack, abwecbselnd \ on.', arts 
und ruckwans fahrend, in kurzer Zeir sich betrachtlich hoher 
bebL Wegen der vielen, oft kurzen Wmdungen mussien 
die Schienen moglichst nah zusamraen sem. Sie liegen in 
der Tat nur z'.ei Fuss \on einander entfemt, v.ahrend die 
Wagen \ierFus5 breit smd Um auf dem halb so schmalen 
Geleise sicher zu fahren, musste der Schwerpunkt moglichst 
tief gelegt werden, und wirklich liegt auch der Fussooden 
des Wagens kaum einen Fuss hoher als der Erdooden. Die 
Rader laufen also im Innern der Wagen, wo eine Ver- 
scnalung Schutz gegen sie ge”.ahrL Die raeisten Wagen 
der ersten Klasse smd nach onen Qberdeckt, sonst aber 
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naeli alien Seiten offen, and entlialten mir zwei Vordersdze 
inid zvvei Rtkksilzc Wir bestiegen einen solchen Wagen, 
nacluiem wir vorsorglicli alle Mllnlel, Sclilafrdcke und Reise- 
decken uni uns gesclilagen, denn da oben auf der Hblie 
ist es enipfindliLli kalt Das kleine, tapfere Lokoinotivchen, 
welches uns hinanfbefbrdern sollte, sctzte sich zischend und 
faiichend in Bewegung, jagte znerst noch eine Stunde lang 
diircli die nut Theepflaiiziingen bedeckle Ebenc daliin, und 
dann begann die Region der Tcrai, — so lieissen die 
untersten AblRlnge des Gebirges, in deneii das lierabfliessende 
Wasser sicli vielfacli zu Slhiipfen staut Sie sind nut ilireii 
Fieberlllfteii fur Alensclien cbenso gefdlirlicli, wie fhr die 
Vegetation erspriesslicli In unglaubliclier Flllle drinigen 
sicIi liier Rieseiibliuiue und lioclikinunieiide Scliliiigpflaiizeii 
durclieinaiider, das Auge veriuag stellenweise iiiclit, sicIi in 
deni Wirnvarr der nebeneinander, durclieinaiider, uiiieinander 
wucliernden Vegetation zureclit zu findeii, und liocli (iber 
die lioclisten Biiuiue scliiessen gewaltige Fariikrtiuter empor 
und vollendeu den Eindruck enies Bildcs, welches der me 
sicli vorstellen kaiin, welcher es iiiclit gesehen hat, und 
der, welcher es sah, me vergesseii wird Eine Stunde 
etwa dauert die Durchfahrt dieser ungesundeii Region, 
dann steigt der Zug iiniiierfort zischend in unziihhgen 
Wiiiduiigen wie eine feuerspeiende Schlange holier und 
holier empor Iniiiier deutlicher hebt sicli benn Zurtick- 
blicken die weite bengalische Ebene voin Gebirge ab, jeden 
Augenbhek wechselt das Panorama, man rnOchte kemen 
Blick verheren und jedeii fhr mimer festhalteii Die Vor- 
berge, die von unteii als mUchtige Gebirgsmassen sich auf- 
tllrmten, liegen ]etzt wie im Abgrunde tief unter uns, auf 
ihre hOchsten Gipfel blicken wir hoch von oben hmab 
Doch smd die Abhdnge des Himalaya viel sanfter als die 
der Alpeii Seltener als dort kriecht der Zug unmittelbar 
am Rande des Abgrundes Inn Nur em Punkt dieser Art, 

11 * 
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von den Englandern sensational point genannt, ist mir in 
lebendigster Ennnerung verblieben Weiter arbeitet sich 
der Zug in die Hdhe, indem er sich an die rechte Wand 
ernes ungeheuren Gebirgstales anklammert und dabei alle 
Vorsprunge dieser Gebirgswand durch zahllose Windungen 
umgeht Hin und wieder zeigen sich zwischen den Waldungen 
die armseligen Htitten ernes Gebirgsdorfes, emige Bewohner 
stehen an den Stationen und betteln Im scharfsten Gegen- 
satze zu den Indern der Ebene zeigen sie durchaus den 
mongolischen Typus gelbe Hautfarbe, breite Gesichter, 
platte Nasen und hervorsteliende Backenknochen Wir 
atmen mit Entzucken die reine, stkrkende Bergluft Zugleich 
aber fdngt es an, empfindlich kalt zu werden So gelangen 
wir gegen Mittag nach Korscheong Bazar, der Fruhstucks- 
station mit zwanzig Minuten Aufenthalt, und m weiteren drei 
Stunden nach Goom, dem hOchsten Punkte der Bahn Hier 
lag auf dem Gem&uer in unserer Nhhe zu Anfang Februar 
wirklicher echter Schnee, der einzige, den wir in dieseni 
Winter aus der Ndhe zu sehen bekamen Ein altes h^ss- 
liches Weib mit n^rnschen Gebdrden geht bettelnd von 
Wagen zu Wagen Sie wird jedem Darjeelingfahrer als die 
Witch of Goom in Ennnerung sein FrOstelnd nehmen wir 
wieder unsere Sitze ein Die Bahn senkt sich ein wenig, 
umlauft noch einen Gebirgsknoten und fdhrt urn vier Uhr 
auf der Endstation im Bahnhofe von Darjeeling ein Hier 
gibt es nur drei Arten von Wegen, entweder steil bergauf 
Oder steil bergabftihrende, Oder in Windungen auf gleicher 
Hohe sich haltende Von Wagen haben wir nichts gesehen, 
einige Weiber bemachtigten sich unseres Gepacks, urn es 
hinauf nach Woodland’s Hotel zu tragen, und wir kletterten 
ihnen nach Wir fragen nach Zimmern, der Manager macht 
ein bedenkliches Gesicht und fragt, wie lange wir zu bleiben 
gedJchten Ich glaubte schon der Abweisung sicher zu 
sein, als ich antwortete, dass wir allerdings nur zwei Tage 
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bleiben kSnnten Aber wider Erwarten hellen sich die 
Mienen des Marines auf und er spncht „Dann kann ich 
Ihnen die besten Zimmer geben Hier von der grossen 
Terrasse ist der Eingang, und Sie kOnnen von derTerrasse 
Oder aus dem Zimmer, ]a von dem Bette aus,* durch die 
Fenster und Glasturen den vollen Anblick des Gebirges 
geniessen Aber von tibermorgen an muss ich das Zimmer 
wieder haben, denn diese ganze Flucht von Zimmern ist 
ftir den Osterreichischen Pnnzen und sem Gefolge bestimmt “ 
Bei Erw^hnung des bsterreichischen Pnnzen musste ich 
lachen, denn schon unten in Calcutta batten wir dartiber 
spOtteln hOren, dass er nicht nur kein Sanskrit, kein Hindostani, 
sondern auch so wenig Englisch konnte, dass er sich selbst 
m dieser Sprache eines Dolmetschers bedienen musste Und 
das reist nach Indien' Wir bezogen das Zimmer, liessen 
einheizen, etwas ganz Neues m diesem Winter, und wandten 
uns der Aussicht auf den zweithdclisten Berg der Welt zu, 
sahen aber nichts als eine dichte Nebehvand, wahrend die 
ntiheren Berge und das malerisch urn einen solchen gelagerte 
Darjeeling deutlich zu ubersehen waren Da lag zu unseren 
FUssen der Bahnhof, wo die wackere kleine Lokomotive so- 
eben ihre letzten Seufzer fUr heute ausstiess, da lag wetter 
nach unten der Marktplatz, auf dem die Gebirgsbewohner 
von Sikkim, Bhutan und Nepal ihre Produkte gegen einander 
austauschten, und dann gmg es tief, tief hinunter, wo der 
Weg, immer steil absteigend, am botanischen Garten und 
an Theeplantagen voruber sich in unverfolgbarer Tiefe verlor 
Aber was war das alles, wenn uns der Blick auf die Schnee- 
berge verhullt bleiben sollte'^ Man trbstete uns damit, dass 
die Aussicht gegen sechs Uhr morgens fur eine Stunde sich 
aufzuhellen pflege Fur heute bheben wir zu Hause in der 
Hoffnung, dass einer der beiden Inder, denen wir unsere 
Empfehlungsbnefe ins Haus sandten, uns im Hotel aufsuchen 
wOrde Aber der Bote brachte die Antwort, dass der eine 
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verreist set und der andere erne Stunde weit \on Darjeeling 
wohne und erst am nachsten Morgen zur Bureaustunde 
in die Stadt kommen v.erde Etwas enttauschr legten wir 
uns beizeiten schlafen, um am nachsten Alorgen das gross- 
artige Naturschauspiel nicht zu versaumen 

Unser erster Blick nach dem Erwachen gait den Schnee- 
bergen, aber gegen die Erwartungen, die man uns gemacht 
haite, zeigten sie sich ganz in Wolken gehullL Wir standen 
auf und gingen spazieren, immer m der Hoffnung, dass das 
Gebirge wahrend des Tages seine \ebelkappe fur einen 
Augenblick luften werde, eine Hoffnung, deren Vergeblich- 
keit uns jeder Erfahrene voraussagen konnte Fur die 
mangelnde Femsicht musste die Nahe uns schadlos halten 
Das Wetter war schon, \on den an den Abhangen entlang 
fuhrenden Wegen tauchte der Bhck m abgrundliche Taler, 
in denen die Nebelmassen, auf- und abwogend, allerlei 
gespenstige Formen annahmen Wir erreichten einen Hugel, 
auf dem ein buddhistisches Heiligtum lag, welches schon 
von aussen durch die zahllosen bunten Fahnchen, mit denen 
es besteckt war, mehr den Eindruck einer Jahrmarktsbude 
als eines Tempels machte und im Innem allerlei Teufels- 
fratzen, aber nichts enthielt, was die Seele hatte erheben 
konnen Das also sind die Mittel, welche hinreichen, um 
die metaph\sischen Bedurfnisse dieser emfachen Gebirgs- 
menschen zu befnedigen Denn im Gegensatze zu Indien, 
uo es keine Buddhisten mehr gibt, huldigt hier alles dem 
Buddhismus, rreilich einem Buddhismus, der die ursprungliche 
reine ethische Lehrezu einem Wusteaberglaubischer und phan- 
tastischer Vorsiellungen fortenlwickelthat Bescheiden, 'vie die 
rcligiust-n Anspruche, sind auch die ubrigen Anforderungen, 
V. cLhe die Bev. ohner dicses Gebirgslandes an das Leben stellen 
Ih' Los ist harte Arbeit und larger Gev inn, und dabei sind 
SIC lustig 'Me die Sperlinge Uberall sieht man sie schwaizen, 
S’ngcn und lachen, im scharten Gegensatz zu den ernsten. 
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schwermUtigen Indern dort unten in der Ebene Wenn in 
Darjeeling ein Haus gebaut werden soil, so mOssen, bei 
dem Mangel an Fahrwegen, die Steine dazu alle in Kiepen 
auf dem RUcken von Weibern hinaufgetragen werden Wir 
sahen sie, drall und rlistig, mit ihren Fasten emporsteigen 
Mit einer derselben machten wir Bekanntschaft Als sie mit 
einem halben Dutzend schwerer Steine in der Tragkiepe 
auf ihrem RQcken an uns vorbeistieg, fiel em Stein herunter 
Sie konnte sich nicht blicken, wollte sie nicht noch mehr 
Steine verlieren, und sie konnte nicht die ganze Kiepe ab- 
setzen, da sie dieselbe ohne Htilfe nicht wieder liber die 
Schultern bekommen h^tte In dieser Not leistete ich ihr 
den kleinen Ritterdienst, den Stein wieder in die Kiepe zu 
bringen und wurde dafUr mit einem dankbaren Blicke be- 
lohnt Ich konnte sie nun ganz aus der NShe betrachten 
und bemerkte, wie sie nicht nur all ihren Schmuck, sondern 
auch ihr VermOgen mit sich trug, bestehend aus einer 
Anzahl durchlOcherter Silber- und Kupfermlmzen, welche 
als Guirlanden urn den Hals und bis zum GOrtel herab- 
hmgen 

So vertrieben wir uns den Vormittag und traten bei 
unserem Rlickwege noch m den Cunosity Shop des Herrn 
M ein Dieser war sichtlich erfreut, deutsche Landsleute bei 
sich zu sehen Er zeigte uns alle seine Herrlichkeiten, als 
da waren Teufelsmasken, Fahnlem, Schadel als Tnnkbecher 
und buddhistische Gebetsmlihlen In diese braucht man nur 
die geschriebenen Gebete hineinzustecken und mit der Trommel 
zu drehen, so leistet dies ganz ebenso viel, als wenn man 
die Gebete so viele Male wie die Umdrehung war gesprochen 
hatte Die Buddhisten smd also noch urn einiges praktischer 
als unsere Katholiken, welche bei Wallfahrten und Prozessi- 
onen immer fort und fort ihre Gebete wiederholen Jesus 
hat es verboten, beim Beten zu plappem wie die Heiden, 
die da memen, sie werden erhbrt, wenn sie viele Worte 
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machen und stellt als Beispiel eines kurzen, einfachen, herz- 
lichen Gebetes das Vaterunser auf Was v/Urde er sagen, 
wenn er sahe, wie sein Vaterunsergebet von den Schafen 
seiner Herde so und so oft hmter einander gedankenlos ab- 
geleiert wird' Der Buddhismus von heute ist em Ver- 
grosserungsspiegel der Fehler des Katholizismus 

Gegen Mittag erschien unser indischer Freund im Hotel. 
Er war ein grosser, stattlicher Mann mit vollem schwarzem 
Haar und Bart, die in Ringelungen sein ausdrucksvolles 
braunes Gesicht umspielten NatUrlich blieben wir fOr den 
Rest des Tages zusammen Er fuhrte uns auf den jMarkt- 
platz, der nicht nur ftir die Provinz Sikkim, in welcher er 
Uegt, sondern auch ftir die Vdlker des dstlich gelegenen 
Bhutan und des nach Westen sich erstreckenden Nepal 
die Centrale bildet, Sikkim und Bhutan haben buddhistische 
Bevolkerung mongolischer Rasse, die Nepaler aber, zu denen 
eben auch unser Freund gehorte, sind indischen Blutes Sie 
sind die einzige Bevolkerung Indiens, welche, dank ihrer 
Lage im Hochgebirge und ihrer Vorsicht, sich von dem 
Joch der englischen Fremdherrschaft bis jetzt freigehalten 
haben Sie erlauben den Europkern nicht den ungezwun- 
genen Verkehr in ihrem Lande, welcher dem hbrigen Indien 
so schlecht bekommen ist Wer in Nepal zu tun hat, der 
wird mit seinem Passe nach der Hauptstadt Khatmandu ge- 
leitet, darf dort seme Geschafte besorgen und muss das Land 
sodann wiederum verlassen Nepal kann sich rlihmen, den 
hochsten Berg der Welt, den 8800 Meter hohen Gaurtgankar 
zu besitzen Die Englkuder haben die Unbescheidenheit ge- 
habt, diesen Berg, der nicht einmal ihr Eigentum ist, nach 
dem Namen eines englischen Geometers, der dort Ver- 
messungen vomahm. Mount Everest zu nennen Sollte dieser 
Mr Everest hierdurch, wenn auch nur in England, eine ge- 
wisse Unsterblichkeit behalten, so ist es eine traurige, der 
des Herostratus vergleichbar Denn wer kann es ohne In- 
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dignation hOren, wenn die Englander an den Wirtstafeln in 
Indien die Fragen „Did you see Mount Everest? Where 
can we get a view of Mount Everest"?" etc verhandeln, nicht 
wissend, die Ungllicklichen, dass dieser Berg von alters her 
semen schOnen und hochheiligen Namen hat, namlich von 
Qaiikara d i Qiva, der schon von Kalidasa als der hOchste 
Gott, die hOchste Inkarnation des Atman gefeiert wird, und 
seiner Gemahlin Gauri, deren Vermahlung mit ^ahkara m dem 
wunderschOnen Gedicht Kumarasambhava von Kdliddsa mit 
den glUhenden Farben der Tropenwelt und des Orientes ge- 
schildert wird In dem hOchsten Doppelgipfel verehrten die 
Inder ihr hbchstes GOtterpaar, Gauri und Qahkara, die Eng- 
lander aber nennen ihn Mount Everest! 

Vom Marktplatz zu Darjeeling ftihrte uns der nepalesische 
Freund immer stark bergab bis zum botanischen Garten, 
welcher ftir die Vegetation des Himalaya hbchst lehrreich 
ist Er wollte uns noch weiter bergab zu einer Theeplan- 
tage fUhren, aber ein schneidend kalter Wind, der grosse 
Massen Staubes aufwirbelte, gemahnte zur Rhckkehr Von 
den Schneebergen war diesen ganzen Tag durch nichts zu 
sehen, aber die Unterhaltung mit dem edlen Hindu in un- 
serem Hotelzimmer am behaglichen Kaminfeuer konnte uns 
wohl einigermassen entschadigen Dieser Mann war, wie alle 
besseren Inder, von tiefem Schmerze liber die Knechtung 
seines Vaterlandes, denn der Nepalese flihlt sich durchaus 
als Inder, erftillt Er hoffte mit derZuversicht und dem weihe- 
vollen Tone ernes Propheten auf emen ktmftigen Heiland, 
erne Art von Messias, welcher die Fremdherrschaft brechen, 
die Mohammedaner vertreiben und Indien in seiner alten GrOsse 
und Herrhchkeit wiederherstellen werde, die freihch wohl 
niemals bestanden hat Denn die Inder waren von jeher zu 
hochsinmg und geistig veranlagt, urn nicht von der brutalen 
Superioritat der Wollenden Uber die Erkennenden unter die 
Flisse getreten zu werden, zuerst von den Brahmanen und 
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KSnigen des eigenen Stammes, dann von den Gnechen 
Alexanders, von den Baktrem, den Skythen, den Arafaern und 
Mongolen und zuletzt von den Europdern Wir plauderten 
bis zum spdten Abend, worauf unser Freund Abschied nahm, 
wohl auf Nimmertviedersehn „Denn wir kOnnen nicht", 
sagte ich zu meiner Frau, „Tag filr Tag hier versitzen in der 
unsichern Hoffnung, an einem gunstigen Morgen die Schnee- 
berge zu sehen Morgen um zehn Uhr fahren wir hinunter 
nach Calcutta'" 

Am ndchsten Morgen beim Erwachen sehe ich schon 
vom Bett aus eine ungewohnliche Helle, ich springe zur 
Glastur der Veranda, und wer beschreibt unser Entzucken, 
als wir die ganze Bergkette des Kanchmjmga, des zweit- 
hbchsten Berges der Welt, mit all ihren Schluchten, Abhangen 
und Gipfeln bis hinauf zu den in der Sonne strahlenden 
Goldhornern {kdncana-gringa, woraus die Pandits den Namen 
erkiaren) in wolkenloser Klarheit vor uns ausgebreitet sahen 
Wohl wissend, dass das Schauspiel nicht lange zu geniessen 
sein werde, sprang ich selbst nach den Stiefeln in die noch 
menschenleere Kiiche In fliegender Hast kleideten wir uns 
an und eilten durch die leeren Strassen des Stadtchens nach 
Observatory Hill, um die Aussicht noch voller zu gemessen 
Unterwegs trafen wir den uns schon bekannten Kuriositaten- 
handler M, der mit seinem Hunde soeben einen Morgen- 
spaziergang machte, wir luden ihn ein mitzukommen, und 
er fiihrte uns an den vorteilhaftesten Aussichtspunkt Hier 
wurde der Emdruck des Gebirges nicht wie auf der Wengern- 
alp durch die zu grosse Nhhe abgeschwdcht, sondern vor uns 
gahnte in ungeheurer Weite und Tiefe ein abgrundliches Tal, 
und unmittelbar jenseits desselben erhob sich, sichtbar vom 
Fusse bis zu den unglaublich hoch empordnngenden Gipfeln, 
der ganze mit ewigem Schnee bedeckte Gebirgsstock Ich 
unterschied den hbchsten Gipfel in der xMitte, der links und 
rechts von zwei weniger hohen, wie diese wieder von zwei 
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iiolI) iDtiliim-rLii ll'iriioni fl.mkierl war Herr ^\ crwies 
swli sclir mit/luli. wtiiii leli aiich uei;Ln der Ziiverlilssigkeit 
dir Idlgtiultn AhuiIkii, die icli dim \erdaiike, die Veraiit- 
woiiuiig dim M,lhst UberlassLii muss ,.Sie selieii dort reclds“, 
s|ir.ii.li i.r, ^/wiscliLii dt.li liLiiIeii lel/leii Iloriierii emeu 
sdiu ir'tii rmstlmilt I) is ist dcr Pass, welclicr 21000 Fuss 
hi)i.li liiiicii i.v.i.;eii Si.Imi.t. int.li 1 diet fillirt leli selbst bin 
solum bis /II JOtKi'l Tuss lltiiie \t)rLtedrmigeii, miisste aber 
imikt.liii.li, da diLsc KVise diirt.li \t»llig uiibewoliiite Glctselier- 
gegi.iult -11 tiliiie Liiicii ;r<isst.reii App.ir.ii von Trligerii iind 
riilirt.rn niolil ilnrcli/tdiiliroii isl Von deni Pass bis zum 
luiohstui Giidt.1 smd \tdlL SOOO Fuss, die Sie liier niit emem 
Blii.k tks Alibis nms|ianneii Den aiulLrn nocli liolieren Berg, 
nat.li doiii bie fngtui, mid den icli nut llirem Verlaub 
.Mount lAortst neniii.n muss, da icli den andern Nanien 
molit bt.li.dii.n k.inii. dioseii allerliudisten Berg der Welt 
kuniKii Sit. \on Darjeeling .lus niclit selien Zu diesem 
Zweoke mussten Sie sioli auf Fii^lt I fill, eiiie gute Stunde 
\on liier, bemiilien. idi wiirde es Ilmen aber niclit raten, denn 
nucli dort wdrdeii Sie wegeii der vorliegenden Berge nur 
die liuolisten Gipfol wie drei kleme aiifgesctzte ZuckerliOte 
bciiierken Aber jetzt beeilen Sie sicli, denn die Sonne steigt 
Iidlior, mid bald wird die gauze Aussiclit sich fUr lieute 
scliliessen “ Was wir jetzt salien, war ein wunderbares Scliau- 
spiel Die Nebel mid Wolkciiiiiassen, welclie wie sclddfrige 
Tiere tief uiiteii in den nilerii gerulit batten, fingen, von der 
Sonne geweekt, an, sicli zu bewegen Langsam und trSge 
ieckten sie an den Bergen enipor, um wieder matt in sich 
zusaiiinienzufallen Aber imiiicr erfolgreiclier und dazu von 
alien Seiten griffen sic die lioclisten Gipfelriesen an Jetzt 
erreicliten emzelne Nebelmassen von den seltsamsten Formen 
schon den obersten Gipfel, saiiken wieder herab, bis sie, 
durcli die iiaclirQckenden Massen untersttitzt, das Feld be- 
liaupteten Da sehen wir nur noch die drei libchsten Spitzen 
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aus deni Nebel herausschauen, und ]etzt sind auch sie in 
dem Wolkennieere ertrdnkt „Vielleicht wird es noch einmal 
wieder klar“, sagte ich zu meinem Begleiter ,Darauf ist fur 
heufe nicht mehr zu hoffen“, ei^viderte er. Wir kehrten sehr 
befnedigt zum Hotel zuruck. Der Emdruck war uns urn so 
kostbarer, je mehr der Berg mit seiner Gunst gekargt, und 
]e gemessener er sie uns schliesslich zugeteilt hatte Wer 
langer m Darjeeling weilt, dem wird wahrscheinlich auch 
diese, vielleicht grOsste Gebirgsaussicht der Welt zuletzt zur 
Gewohnheit werden und nicht mehr viel zu sagen haben 
Vor diesem Schicksal waren wir bewahrt geblieben. Nicht 
wir nahmen von dem Berge Abschied, sondem der Berg von 
uns, und das ist eigentlich das Schonere 

Um zehn Uhr morgens sagten wir dem lieblichen Dar- 
jeeling Lebewohl, und wieder fuhne uns eine kleme tapfere 
Lokomotive in demselben Tempo, mit dem wir emporgestiegen 
waren, nicht schneller und nicht langsamer, bergabwarts, 
nur dass die Fahrt etwas mehr beunruhigte, well wir jetzr 
stets nach unten blickten Auf der Ahttelstation in Korscheong 
Bazar, wo die Zflge von oben und unten sich begegnen, 
sahen wir in fluchtigen Alinuten eine alte Bekannte, die 
hinauffahren wollte Es war Airs Davidson, eine gute alte 
Dame aus Schottland, weiche wohl eine ahnliche Rundtour 
durch Indien raachen wollte, wie wir, nur dass sie in erster 
Lime immer diejenigen Leute aufsuchte, weiche wir am 
meisten zur Seite Lessen, namlich die Alissionare Von 
ihnen geleitet und inspinert, hat sie ohne Zweifel em ganz 
anderes Bild von Indien mit nach Hause gebracht, als v’lr 
es aus dem Verkehr mit den Eingeborenen gewannen Wir 
hatten m Watson’s Hotel zu Bombay zu dreien denselben 
Tisch bei den Alahlzeiten, und gelegentlich brachte sie einen 
Alissionar als vierten Partner mit Eine solche Gelegenheit 
benutzte ich dann wohl, um mich an dem frommen Alann 
em v'enig zu reiben ,Ich habe“, so erzahlte ich, „fruher in 
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dUnnen Latten bestanden und so aussahen, als habe man 
sie von oben her m den Boden hmeingepflanzt Ich erfuhr, 
dass der Fluss sem Bette hier sehr oft andere, und dass 
aus diesem Grunde der ganze Bahnhof mit all semen 
Bauhchkeiten leicht transportabel sem mlisse Weiter fuhren 
wir durch die tiefe mdtsche Nacht, begrilssten die auf- 
gehende Sonne hier an dem bstlichsten Punkte der ganzen 
Reise und liefen am Nachmittag wohlbehalten in Dam Dam, 
der letzten Station vor Calcutta, ein Hier trafen wir mit 
Mr Roy und dessen Familie der Absprache nach zusammen, 
urn die hier erbffnete landwirtschaftliche Ausstellung in 
Augenschem zu nehmen Da gab es Pferde, Ochsen, Kuhe 
mit ihren Kalbern, landwirtschaftliche Maschinen usw Das 
alles hatte wenig Reiz flir mich, und ich wunderte mich, 
dass der Strom der Besucher, in dem wir fortgetragen 
wurden, mehr Interesse fUr diese Triviahtaten zeigte als fUr 
die wunderbare Umgebung des Tropenlandes, und mehr 
Interesse fhr uns europaische Blassgesichter als filr die 
braunen Gesichter und die malenschen Trachten ihres 
eigenen Volkes 

Mit der Familie Roy zogen wir in Calcutta ein, urn 
weiterhin die Gastfreundschaft ihres Hauses zu geniessen 
und zum ersten Male den Reiz des indischen Familienlebens 
kennen zu lernen Die Schwester von Mrs Roy, die zarte 
liebliche Miss Cakravarti (von den Englandern in Chucker- 
butty verquatscht), — dieselbe, welche man in England 
meuchhngs zur Christin umgeknetet, ohne dass es der lieb- 
reizenden Unschuld ihres Wesens geschadet hatte, — diese 
rauinte uns ihr Zimmer ein, wo wir denn unter Nippsachen, 
Photographien und zierlichen Malereien uns ausbreiten 
durften Ausser ihr und dem Ehepaar Roy waren noch 
deren Kinder, zwei reizende kleine Hindumadchen vorhanden, 
welche, wie gewOhnlich in Indien, von einer zahlreichen 
Dienerschaft umgeben waren, denn ohne ein Dutzend Diener 
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kann cm wohlgoordnctcr llaubhalt in ImJicii mclit bcstclien 
Da lit zimlicliit als obcritcr tier KannnerUicner, dcr die 
Gardcrubc dcs Herrn in Ordiumg liillt niid aucli bci Tiseii 
aiifwartct, ^udaiin cine Kaiinncrjinigfer zur Bedieiiuiig dcr 
Tran dci llaiisci und cinc Knulcrfrau fur die Klcincii 
Lctztcre wird auch lidufig iiaeh Eiiropa mitgciiomnicn, und 
in London ist iic untcr dcin Naiiicn \vii wohlbckaiint und 
iihcrall anziitri.flcn Wcitcr foigt in dcr Hierarchic dcr 
Dicncricliaft dcr Koch (liavnrLln), cventiicll init GchUlfcn, der 
l^fortiicr, dcr KutiChcr, dcr Waicinnann, deren jcdcs Haus 
ichon \vcgcn dcr Aiiitcckungsgcfahr semen cigcncn Iiat, der 
G.inncr ' Mn/j), der Wahicnrdger odcr lihtsti und endhch, 
ah untcritcr m dicicr Klimax, ilcr Mcliltir (von den Eng- 
kindern aiidi Siutpcr gcnaimt), uclclicr iiiimer aiif dcr Lauer 
licgcn imiii, um allc Exkrcincntc sofort m den hierzu 
diciictidcii Purzcllancnncrn zu bcseitigcn Em mdisches 
Hatii lit daher in dcr Rcgcl ichr sauber, appctithcli und 
gcruchloi, zunial aiicli die Kilchc niclit nn Hausc, sondern 
111 cincin Nclicngcb’ludc zu icm pfiegt \n Gehalt erhalten 
diesc Dicncr von 20 bis hcrab zu 5 Rnpien monatlicli, also 
zwiichcn 30 und 7 Alark Ausser dicicin gewiss schr 
inedrigen Lohn bckonmicn sic gar inclits, weder Essen, noch 
Ixlcidung odcr Wohmmg Sic wohnen irgcndwo m der 
N'achbarschaft init ihrcr Faimlie, koinmcn nur, urn die ilmen 
obhegenden Dicnstc zu verrichtcn, und gehen dann wieder 
nach Hauic Im ganzen mogen die Kosten der Bedienung 
fur cm Haus sich auf ctwa 150 Mark inonatlich belaufen 
Mr Roy hat uns allc die folgenden Tage m Calcutta 
nicht nur m der freigebigsten Weise logiert, gespeist und 
getrtinkt, sondern er war auch unablassig darauf bedacht, 
uns neue und wertvolle Eindrticke zu verscliaffen Emer der 
interessantesten war der folgende 

Es hielt sich damals m Calcutta eine hochheihge Busserm 
auf, und em Freund von Mr Roy erbot sich, mir erne Audienz 
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bei ihr um acht Uhr morgens zu verschaffen Ein Diener holte 
mtch und raeine Frau fruh morgens ab und erzdhlte von der 
Heihgen allerlei Wunderdinge Sie set erne Prinzessin aus 
dem Suden, besitze 6 Laksha (6 x 100000) Rupien, habe 
aber alles weggegeben, um aJs Sannyasmi zu leben; memand 
kenne ihr Alter, man glaube, sie set hundert Jahre alt, und dabei 
setie sie aus v.ne em junges Alddchen etc Unter diesen 
Gesprdchen kamen wir zum Hause des Freundes und liessen 
uns melden, mussten aber geraume Zeit m dem von dem 
Hause umschiossenen, gerdumigen und wohnlichen Hofraume 
warten Der Herr, hiess es, vernchte eben seme PQjd 
(Alorgenandacht), und dann durfe ihn memand storen Wir 
waren also aus dem m dem Ro/schen Hause herrschenden 
Freismn m die Region des frommen Indiens gelangt Endlich 
kam der Freund, und nun gmg es zur Bussenn Wir wurden 
erne Treppe hoch m em geraumiges, aber vollkomraen leeres 
Zimmer gefuhrt, nur em emfacher Teppich uberdeckte den 
ganzen Fussboden Die Heilige erschien, und ich verneigte 
mich, wagte aber nicht, ihr die Hand zu reichen Sie war 
durchaus emfach aber anstandig gekleidet, von den schv/arzen 
aufgelbsten Haaren an, welche iang auf beide Schuitern 
herunterfielen, bis herab zu den Srrumpfen, auf denen sie 
mich empfmg Ihr Wesen war ruhig und anspruchslos, alles 
an ihr machte den Emdruck emer gutherzigen, mhrterlichen 
Matrone zwischen 40 und 50 Jahren Sie sprach ganz gut 
Sansknt, und ich legte ihr unter anderem die Frage vor, 
welches von den sechs philosophischen Systemen das beste 
sei Sie antwortete, dass alle raitemande'' gut seien, erne 
Ausserung, welche mich jetzt weniger uberraschen wurde als 
damals Denn m gewissem Sinne ergSnzen sich die sechs philo- 
sophischen Systeme zu emer emheitlichen Weltansicht Die 
Mimdnsd sieht m der Vorhalle der Philosophic, da sie nur 
das Ritual logisch verarbeitet und alle dabei auftauchenden 
Pro’s und Contra’s dialekiisch verfolgt Der Vedanta ist die 
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u,;uiiiiL!u liuliLiis, il.is Siiii/ Inaiit iiiir cmc tl- 

I illiinji dun ilasLr, in clcn illlcslcii 

I P iiii'-inii ‘ ii lu lulcn Vcii.inl I'AI lI ipliyMk Zwischcn 
ilii i.n luukn NV'luin.n i-^l ilcr nocli .im j^rosslon, 

tiluiL lit vli lilt iiuuiL Vet A.indl'ii.li.iil .iii(/n!ii.l)(.ii Der Yoiia 
'•1 *1h pi ikli'-elle '^eik lUl Atiii.iiileilfe, illelll Moral, iltilil 
.\er die'-i. Well ils lllii'iiiiii elk.iiinl lid, isl llheT Ulllc Ullel 
Ill'll, Welke lull'll'', ''Oiuleril derVui;! I‘'t elile eli;e‘lltllinlielie 
KJinik, duiell Veilleliiil,'. Ill das civile Iiiiiere tioil dab 
I5i ilinnii, dui Atin in iininitielhat mi eie;reifen Was e'lullieh 
dell \,o.(;unddis i hetnlll so hietel der crslerc 
eineil ill 'einein pilli 'eit K moll del Loi;ik liiul lioell ille'iir 

der Idislik, di-. lel-Mele eiiie liallir.’. isselisell.dlllelle Kl.lssi- 
tikilloii dies Seieiideil tinier -.eelis K.ile >;orie‘n 

[Jie Anlv."i( der IUls,erin ml iiieiiie Tra^e* l.issl sitli albo 
.on deni iinliislotiseheii hi nidpnnkle, .ml elcni nllc Inder 
''Klleii, ,'.111/ v.'olil iK'pedell Ulillislorisell w.ir frciliell ailell 
die Anlieoil, ilie sie illir 14 ih. als lell es \va14tc, d.is lliiiuleri- 
jillii'^e jnilfie Madelleii 11 lell seilleiii Alter /u llclMUeil, 
!Ui jiuiVdli'. ,d IS 1st nielli he'k 111111,“ v/.ir dire einf.iclie \iUv.'ort 
Nun .iher kain elaslri^ieii .iiieli .111 sie, iiiul dire I laiipt- 
fri;4e' v,.ir, ails Weleller Waste lell sci •’ Da .die lllellt lir.lll- 
in.iiiiselieii liider m ijno /nr K.iste iler t.'iidr.i'i>, iler Ver- 
v.'oifeiie'ii, ^;e‘luiren, so li.itte lell iiiieli fi idler, uie seliun be- 
rielitet wmile, des oltereii filr eiiicii l^iiilr.i erkldrt, bef^eniiete 
alier d.ihei eineiii solelicn Befrenideii in ilen iWicnen der 
llorer, d.iss lell weiterliin eiii .iiuleres Mllrlein erf.ind, iiideni 
leli iiiieli fur eiiieii Hr.ilini.iiien .nibtf.ib, der iliireli eine in 
der frtdieren tietnirl ben.inyeiie Sliiide /inn (^ndr.i, /inn Cii- 
rupder lier.ib^esnnken sei mid liuffen iKlrfe, in emer idlelibten 
(jebiirt wieder /mii Br.iliin.nien /ii werden Dieseii Seller/, 
der viel bel.ielil /ii werden pfieyte, beseldobb leli aiieli vur 
der Bflbberin /inn besteii /n •'oben, k.nn .iber dabei nielit 
an die reelite K.nnn li.ille leli niieli dafilr erkldrt, in iiiemer 

iJcu II , 1 Iiiiiuruni 01 in liidUii 12 
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vorigen Geburt ein Brahmane gewesen zu sein, als sie mich 
unterbrach und m strengem Tone fragte, woher ich das 
wisse"? Ich antwortete „Es werde gehdrt' Der eriauchte 
KSIidasa sagt m der Qakuntala 

Wenn bei dem Anbhck schbner Gegenstdnde, 

Bei sussen Tonen Sehnsucht unsem Geist, 

Audi wenn wir glucklich smd, oft iibennannt, 

So kommt dies, weil wir, wenn auch unbewusst, 

An Freundschaften, noch wurzelnd tief im Innem, 

Aus fruheren Geburten uns ennnem “ 

„Seit memem ersten Bekanntwerden nut der Sansknt- 
sprache,“ fuhr ich fort, „fflhlte ich mich zu ihr m so starker 
Freundschaft hingezogen, dass ich glauben muss, in einer 
frUheren Geburt schon Sanskrit gesprochen zu haben, also 
ein Brahmane gewesen zu sein “ 

Diese Argumentation war fiir die gute Matrone uber- 
zeugend, und als ich weiter schilderte, wie ich durch eine 
schwerere Shnde zum ^udratum, zum EuropSertum, herabge- 
sunken sei, da malte sich in ihren Ztigen das tiefste Mitleid, 
und als ich mit gehobener Stimme fortfuhr „Jetzt aber, nach- 
dem ich Indien besucht, in Benares geweilt, Dich, o Heilige, 
gesehen habe, darf ich hoffen, bei der nSchsten Geburt wieder 
em Brahmane zu werden", — da roljten der frommen Frau 
die hellen TrSnen tiber Wangen und Brus^ welche sie von 
beiden Seiten mit den herabhSngenden Haaren abtrocknete 
Endhch war die Audienz zu Ende, die hohe Frau ver- 
abschiedete sich, und als auch wir die Ture gewonnen, da 
stand dort em Diener und belud uns mit einer Menge kost- 
barer indischer Sbssigkeiten, mit welchen wir fOr die Welt 
nichts anzufangen wussten, und froh waren, sie den Ro/schen 
Kindern zum Geschenk machen zu kdnnen 

Am Nachmittage dieses glorreichen Tages machte ich 
mit Mr Roy emen Besuch bei dem auch in Europa wohl 
bekannten, aber mehr berhchtigten als berUhmten Heraus- 
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;(.bci ’ tliliculKf ^ mskiuii \(c, li', amiiulii \ iily(isii';iint, uikI 
I mil ilin ^ltl/ v.K (.r sn.li ml dciii HiMc \()r sciiilii Aus- 
; d'(.ii /Cl ;i mil iiiilLi.;cM.lil.r'ciicii Hciiicii .iiif cmcm iiicclri^cii, 
-chi lin '.cii utul I'Kitcii 1 iscli sii'Liul, viiii .WatiuskniUcu 
'iml Hiichcin urn ichcii hcin V.iler, Vtuinjutli/nif^ra, ibt dcr 
iiirius,;chLr ciiics mI'ci ms rcKlilnllicjLii, \icr dickc, cmcj^c- 
dii ckic Lc\ik<mb Hide hilkiulcii, cik\ kh»ii.ldisi.licii Sanskrit- 
.sullcll'UelK'- Wclcilcs 111 1 Ufnji ) I isl ^.lll/ iinbckaiiiil 1 st, ila 
IS menus WissLiis .nuh iii Huhilm^k's iiiul U’ulli's Wbrtcr- 

b. ieli iiiii;cnd.'.u cilictt wild, w iluciul SIC doch aiif dcii 
iiluliil .ilpiiiiiiiiiui d IS ,>f(iss(. .iiKr vul \vcim;cr rcicl)lialti'4c 

1’ ii illclwclV, lies nikrcii cciwciscii Ikidc I ilcykhip ldicll 

c. cidcii 111 liiduii .icl ficbriiahl iiiul siicliLii hci ciiar iiciicii 
Anil i.:c d IS Sell.'. csKi A erk /II bciiiit/cii iiiul /ii (Ibcrhictcii 

1 i'CH cisvIiKii cine iiciic Niisii ihe lies (,'abd.ikilpadniina. auf 
..elehe lell lur dell lierill^iell I'leis voil 7l) Rupiell sllliskri- 
bieile, mid die .iiieli spitetlliil bis /mil Let/lcil vollsi.'liull!4 
ill iileille 11 tilde '.^eliil'p 1 st Nebell dieseill wnllte lell auell 

d. is \'(ji (js/m/i (jm li.ibeii iiiid ersiaiid es ill vier selir siarkeii, 
f;iii [^elmiideiieii 15 liideii lilr UH) Kiipieii (daiii.ils 125, jet/t 
1 5 5, 5 Mk ) I5ei ilieser Cielej^eiilieil erliilir leli vuii Jiv.liiaiida, 
v.ie iiii‘.;laiiblieli biilkf m Iiidieii der Biielibmderloliii ist, bo- 
d.iss er .meii bei starkeii Hlliideii luieli iiaeli Rfeiimj^eii be- 
reeliiiet kerdeii kaiiii Welter k.mlte leli iiiieli eiiie i\\eni;e 
Btklier .ms der Olfi/m des Jiv.m.iiid.i, dereii Gebr.iiieli wegeii 
ilirer Uiikorrektlieil ^tv/.ir iiielit aiuiir.iteii isl, die aber m Er- 
in. iiigeliin^ .iiulerer Aiisgabeii dneii j;iite Dieiiste leibteii kOmieii, 
/mii.il die scliwierineii 1 e\le* voii Jiv.iiiaiid.i iiiit emein 
kur/eii, vuii iliiii belbst verf.ibbteii luler konipilicrteii Koin- 
iiieiilare verbelieii /ii bcm pflcijen Der Alami may em yaiu 
bedeiileiider Rolylii dor bCiii mid w.ir als bolelier melit frei 
von Eilelkeit „leli liabe‘“, bnyte er, „m meme Ausgabeii melir 
alb GOOOOO Riipieii gesleekt, jeden Tag labse leli liber viermid- 
bceluig Seiten driicken iimi schreibc deren wolil gegen vierzig “ 

12* 
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Ich erwiderte, dass man ihn m Europa hdher schatzen wurde, 
wenn er weniger und das Wenige um so korrekter drucken 
lassen wollte Er antwortete das komme daher, dass er 
oft durch Oberarbeitung krank sei und dann die Arbeit frem- 
deit Handen ilberlassen musse Zuletzt kamen wir auf das 
Versemachen im Sanskrit, und er sprach ,Jetzt will ich 
Ihnen einen Vers aufschreiben, und ich wette, dass Sie den 
Sinn nicht herausbekommen sollen, wie Sie sich auch 
immer stellen" Er schrieb den Vers, den ich noch unter 
meinen Papieren aufbewahre, und ich erwiderte nur, dass 
man es bei uns hbher schatze, wenn jemand Verse schreibe, 
die ]eder, als solche, die niemand verstehe Wir fUliten die 
grosse Kiste bis an den Rand mit Blichern, und ich bezahlte 
das Ganze wie auch die Fracht, welche von Calcutta bis 
Hamburg nur 7 Rupien kostete Ungefdhr ebensoviel betrug 
dann noch die Fracht von Hamburg bis Kiel, wobei 
eine lange Rechnung fhr Ausbootung, Landung, Zollrevision 
etc etc aufgestellt war Aber wovon sollten wohl die Ham- 
burger Agenten, Joller und Jobber leben, wenn sie es nicht 
auf diese Weise anfingen^ 

Wir wollten Calcutta nicht verlassen, ohne seinem welt- 
bertihmten botanischen Garten einen Besuch abzustatten 
Schon frhher hatten wir einen solchen mit Frau Dr Hbrnle ge- 
plant, deren Gemahl damals Prinzipal des mohammedanischen 
Madrasa College in Calcutta war, aber begreiflicherweise 
seine Hauptinteressen im Sanskrit stecken hatte So zeigte 
er mir nach einem angenehm in seinem Hause verbrachten 
Abende auch die beiden buddhistischen Handschnften medi- 
zinischen Inhaltes aus dem vierten Jahrhunderi p C, welche 
damals vor kurzem gefunden worden waren und wegen ihres 
hohen Alters Aufsehen erregten An diesem Abende wurde 
auch fUr den folgenden Tag ein Ausflug in den botanischen 
Garten verabredet, der aber nicht zu stande kam, weil es in 
der Nacht ziemlich stark geregnet hatte, und der Aufenthalt 
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in einer feuchten Pflanzenluft in Inclien leiclit Fieber nach 
sicli Ziehen kann Erst kurz vor unserer Abreise kanien wir 
nun doch nocli dazu, nnt der Fainilie Roy den botanischen 
Garten zu besuclien Derselbe liegt nbrdlicli von der Stadt, 
jenseits des Hughli, und da auch Roy’s Wolinung im Norden 
von Calcutta lag, so konnten wir uns den langen Uniweg 
nach Suden Uber die HughlibrUcke und wieder nach Norden 
ersparen, wenn wir direkt nil Boot tlber den Strom fuhren 
und am botanischen Garten landeten Em Boot mit einem 
Dutzend uniform gekleideter Ruderer wurde von Freund 
iMullik zur Verfugung gestellt, und so fuhren wir in vor- 
nehinster Weise Uber die gelben Fluten der Gafigd, deren 
emeu Arm der Htighli bildet, und landeten an eniem kleinen 
Treppehen, welches direkt in den schdiisten Teil des weit 
ausgedehnten botanischen Gartens fUhrte Gleich beim Ein- 
tritte gelangten wir in eine breite und lange Alice, welche 
auf beiden Seiten von hohen Palmbaumen umgeben war, 
die, alle von gleicher Grbsse, gleicher Art und gleichem 
Wuchse, einen Anblick von Uberwtiltigender Schbnheit boten 
Aber auch weiter trat dem Beschauer Uberall, wohin er das 
Auge richtete, die Herrlichkeit der tropischen Pflanzenwelt 
in ihrer vollsten Entfaltung entgegen VorUber an geschinack- 
vollen Anlagen mit Baumgruppen, Schhngpflanzen, Blumen- 
beeten gelangten wir zu der grOssten SehenswUrdigkeit des 
Gartens, dem grossen Nyagrodha-BdMm Dieser Baum, ficus 
Iiidtca, dessen Sanskntname, „der nach unten Wachsende“ 
bedeutet, sendet seine Zweige nach unten, wo sie unter 
gUnstigen UmstUnden den Boden erreichen, dort Wurzel 
schlagen und zu neuen StUmmen erstarken, sodass schliess- 
lich aus dem einen Baume ein ganzer Wald wird Jedoch 
ist dieses Resultat seiten, so hSufig auch der Nyagrodha- 
baum ist, den man in Gtirten und an der Landstrasse Uberall 
antrifft Gewbhnhch erreichen die nach unten strebenden 
Zweige gar nicht den Erdboden und treiben ihre Wurzeln 
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in der Luft, wo sie dann verkummern Nur bei einigen 
Nyagrodhabaumen, die m ganz Indien als Sehenswurdig- 
keiten bertihmt sind, ist die Entwicklung des Hauptstammes 
zu einem Komplex von Stdmmen gelungen Das bertihmteste 
Beispiel ist der Baum, von dem wir reden, im botanischen 
Garten zu Calcutta Nicht nur beim Anblicke einer Abbildung 
desselben, sondern auch wenn man persbnlich unter semen 
Stammen umherspaziert, ist es schwer, den Zusammenhang 
des Ganzen aufzufassen Von dem durch seme Dicke leicht 
erkenntlichen Hauptstamme geht ein mdchtiger Ast nach 
der Seite hin, dieser wiederum sendet seme Nebendste seit- 
warts, und von alien diesen Asten und NebenSsten laufen 
neue Stdmme nach unten in den Boden Erne Anzahl 
derselben ist schon zu statthchen Baumstammen erstarkt, 
viele andere smd noch in der Entwickelung begriffen und 
werden kunstlich in Hiilsen von Bambusrohr nach dem 
Boden geleiteL 

Wir verzichten darauf, die Ubrigen zahlreichen Sehens- 
wtirdigkeiten von Calcutta zu besprechen Der zoologische 
Garten, die weite Maidan-Ehtnt, auf der wir m der Morgen- 
frlihe spazieren gmgen, bis die Sonne uns vertrieb, das 
Antiquitatenmuseum, der Edengarten mit seiner aus Hmter- 
indien importierten siamesischen Pagode, das Museum der 
asiatischen Gesellschaft, welches ich auf dem Umschlag 
der Hefte der Bibliotheca Indica so oft mit Sehnsucht be- 
trachtet hatte, das alles mag hier nur genannt werden 
Auch so manche freundliche, ja herzliche Beruhrungen nut 
Emgeborenen verschiedener Stdnde, die sich von Tag zu 
Tage mehrten, mUssen hier Ubergangen werden Am 8 
Februar 1893 packten wir unsere Koffer, um am Abend ab- 
zureisen Als smniges Andenken an Calcutta schenkte mir 
Mrs Roy emen Haqqa (Wasserpfeife), bestehend aus emer 
Kokosnuss, m welche von oben her der Rauch bis ms 
Wasser eeleitet wird Em zweites Loch m der oberen, 
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Siebentes Kapitel 


Von Calcutta uber Allahabad nach Bombay. 

Am Abend des 8 Februar brachte uns Freund Roy zum 
Bahnhofe, und dort hatte sich noch ein grbsserer Kreis 
der m Calcutta gewonnenen Bekannten und Freunde ein- 
gefunden Leider war die Abschiedsstunde eine sehr un- 
behagliche, denn der Zug war ein mail tram, d h ein 
solcher, der m Bombay (bis wohm er drei NSchte und zwei 
Tage braucht) an den Postdampfer nach Europa anschhesst, 
und diese Zhge sind in der Regel sehr hberfhllt Eine 
ungeheure Menge wogte auf dem Perron auf und meder 
Auch in der ersten Klasse war kaum unterzukommen, sodass 
ich meine Frau im Damencoupd placierte und fhr mich 
anderswo einen Liegeplatz eroberte, denn ein solcher wird 
flir die Nacht den Reisenden der ersten Klasse von der 
Gesellschaft garantiert Schon auf einer der nSchsten 
Stationen wurde mehr Platz, indem zwei junge Englander, 
welche die oberen Lager einnahmen, ausstiegen Wahrend der 
Zug einlief, krochen sie gemachlich herunter und fwgen an, 
ihre Toilette zu ordnen Der Zug hielt, sie zogen die Stiefel 
an, banden die Cravatte vor, — erstes Zeichen zur Abfahrt, 
sie setzten die Htite auf und schlossen ihre Koffer, — zweites 
Zeichen, der Zug setzte sich langsam in Bewegung, — der 
eine stieg aus, nahm nebenher laufend das Gephck an, der 
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andere aber, ganz kaltblUtig, tappte iiocli nach dtesem und 
jenem, und der Ziig bewegfe sich sclion init einer zieinliclien 
Geschwindigkctt, alb der junge Mann ganz poniadig hinaus- 
kletterte und nocli glUcklich unten ankain Eine gewisse 
Verwegenlieit ist den Englllndern eigen, und doch lUuft allcs 
gut ab, denn sie wissen sehr genau, wie viel sie nskieren 
kdnnen 

Am andern Morgen luelt der Zug m Moglml Sarai, 
gegenUber von Benares, und hier begrdsste nncli, wie bereits 
erzillilt, nodi eminal Govind Das und licf, den Colonel Olcott 
zu holen, inn uns nut einander bekannt zu maclien Die 
Scene war nur von kurzer Daucr, denn sie blieben, und ich 
niusste welter Ich warf noch emeu verehrungsvollen Bhck 
auf die heilige Stadt, die sich drllben jcnseits des Ganges 
ini Morgenglanz auftdnnte, und einen zweiten weniger ver- 
ehrungsvollen auf den gefeierten HUupthng der Theosophisten 
und semen getreuen Adepten, und weiter gmg es am shd- 
hchen Ufer des Ganges hm, bis wir urn drei Uhr nachmit- 
tags m Prayuga einhefen, einer Stadt, deren heihger Name 
von den Mohammedanern gctiigt und durch das persische 
Allahabad ersetzt wurde, dhnlich wie ihre Brtlder im Westen 
in der Hagia Sophia die Gesichter der Engel auskratzten 
und dafUr Sterne aufpmselten 

Wir verhessen den Zug und fuhren in Laurie’s Hotel 
Eben hberlegte ich, was zu tun sei, um hier den mir be- 
kannten Professor Thibaat, mit dem ich im Sommer 1866 bei 
Weber Qakuntala gehbrt, aufzusuchen, da las ich auf der Hotel- 
tafel unter anderen Namen auch die Worte Professor Thibaut 
und Familie Er lebte bis zum Auffinden enter passenden 
Wohnung mit seiner Frau und zwei Kmdern hier im Hotel, 
wtihrend er sein Amt als Professor des Sanscrit College m 
Allahabad versah Er lehrte dort als geborener Deutscher 
merkwUrdigerweise Englisch, wdhrend sem principal und 
philosophischer Berater Gough das Sanskrit vertrat Beide 
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smd sehr achtbare Forscher auf dem Gebiete der indischen 
Philologie, aber em tieferes Verstdndnis fiir die Philo- 
sophie der Inder kann ich weder dem einen noch dem an- 
dern zusprechen, so sehr sie sich auch beide urn dieselbe 
bemliht haben Ihre persbnliche Erschemung war so ver- 
schieden wie mQglich Mr Gough, em hochgewachsener, 
wohlbeleibter Englander, immer vergnhgt, lachend und jovial, 
wdhrend Thibaut ein ernstes und in sich gekehrtes Wesen 
zeigte Thibaut erzahlte mir, dass er tMglich vier Stunden 
zu unterrichten habe Hiemach werden, wie es scheint, die 
in Indien wirkenden Professoren zwar viel hdher bezahlt, aber 
auch viel mehr ausgenutzt, als ihre deutschen Kollegen 
Ich beeilte mich, der Familie Thibaut, ehe wir beim 
Abendessen im Hotel zusammentrafen, noch memen Besuch 
zu machen, und so setzten wir uns auch zu den Mahizeiten 
an einem isolierten Tische zusammen Unsere Auffassungen 
von Indien waren sehr verschieden Thibaut segnete die 
englische Fremdherrschaft, da durch sie erst Ordnung und 
Zustande, mit denen sich leben lasse, ms Land gebracht 
worden seien Auch die Schdnheit des Landes land m ihm 
kemen rhckhaltlosen Bewunderer So stehe Indien, memte 
er, darm gegen Europa zurtlck, dass es zwar Gartenblumen, 
aber kerne wilden Blumen habe, erne Behauptung, die m 
dieser Ausdehnung doch wohl nicht verstanden sem wollte, 
denn wo es kerne wilden Blumen gibt, woher sollen da die 
Gartenblumen kommen? Oder haben vielleicht erst die Eng- 
lander diese hereingebracht, sodass die m der altmdischen 
Poesie so haufigen, vom Himmel herabfallenden Blumen- 
regen von irgend emem anderen Planeten herabgekommen 
waren? — Noch schwerer wurde es mir, mich mit Mrs 
Thibaut zu verstandigen Wenn wir auf die Emgeborenen 
zu sprechen kamen, so ausserte sie sich m so scharfer, weg- 
werfender Weise, dass ich auf Grund memer persbnlichen 
Erfahrungen mcht umhin konnte, ihr entschiedener entgegen- 
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iKlt.;?, ils ,'51 !H f> 'iKii'il DiKr hlnsscii Vtrlrtkrni di.^ 
,,1.11 (k '-oili.v.IiN HUtilur -Ml Inn jitk^i 
\(.U t dit an lU*. IS ’.iilikii ! 5 Lfi)luiinL;t.() iim(.lilt sich 
V. ii lu mil lU r ilii liuli.1 inir null limr ciil4i.'4i.nK.nnun, 
• ' 1 .1 iik!ii i>ih!i ' m K nun ir uiibi-ri, Ankuiill rialilmr gc- 
.luikn, ‘ 't sii,lltt.n skIi ini k jcii Ain lui nu(.li '.or l^iult. 
kivt i I'k (i il' k i-in liill'is nLsin.lit.r cm, mui da 

il.’) .j’lLimoj 'll) stliiin V. Likiiciscii iniissiu su v.'iitdc ulr den 
I' ’ k dui I i; cin si.iir rtidics I'lc^r.n.im ciilworfcn Dcr 
t li ik '' kIi soHii. 1) iiuiJn.)) dcr lioLiilKiJ)4i.n Snik dcs Zu- 
n'’i(.nllus-(.s . 1 . 1 ) (Kill'd imd ) I'luttiut ^tlkn, d.ir.mf dcr 
Iksulili 'ui! • dir nl'n iLi) Stiuiisv. lirilkscikii, mid 4i.4un 
\’ i ul '•ilk I'-ii d mn .^ii, i.mi.n Vuiiri^ lihcr dn. Vtd.inla- 
l''iii ■ ipliK Mj liilltii M) uilvlkiii tin jmiLitr \dvok.il, 
A' I cl, m dti Ink Lml.idmkSi'ttti.l ilriitktn mul vtr- 
i itikn litss UK tr dtiin mtli fnr ilks Wtikrc /ii sor^cn 
vilti.ih.n Ar;s//(; /c ///;; Imiuitiltimi) Il ilk skll crbotcii, 
iins III mdtin \l0i4tn frilii mil tiikin \Va14tn ih/iiluikn, 
n ul sii 1.1I14 jcsthili imstr AnliniKli, dass k 1 i mcmt t;aiuc 
l{us(,ii,|r. htsitlitiul 111 tiikiii lm'4trdKktii lAatk \oii Zclm- 
i^apKii-btlkincn, imkr dtin Koplkissi.n lit^tii Iicss kli licbs 
notimi.ils -MiriKkf.dirtii, m^thlicli, mn incmtii Ditiicr Piir.m, 
intbr .ibtr iukU, uni iikin IJ.mknutcnp ickclitn /ii liokn mui 
diirtli Mitn.iimic bcidtr bcuk vur tinandcr m Sklkrlicit zu 
l)rm4tn I'lir.m li.iilc die Iklicii stlum ticm.Klil, mul das 
Vtimissic 1.14 .msLiicmcnd imiitriliirl imlerm Kopfkibbcn kli 
imibsic d.ir.iiis stliliLSbtii, d.iss Piir.m bclir clirlkli w.ir, Oder 
dass tr seme Iklkii seiir stliletlil /n Klften pfiegte Er- 
leitblurleii Herzens fiilireu wir liurtli die j^russe volkreitlie 
St.idl idler die Y.nmm.i und kaintii endlieli nacli Pruya/ra, 
dem ..Opferpliilz**, der aiieli I rivcm lieissl, d il „die drei- 
fatiie Locke", wed Iner drei fKisse dire W.ibser veroiniyen, 
die Gaii^a, die Y.nmm.i mid .ils driller die mir m der Em- 
bildmi^ oeskiieiide liiimniibclie Ganga Die letzte vor- 
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springende Landzunge zwischen beiden Flussen ist zwar un- 
bewohnt und unbebaul, hat aber doch nichts von der schauer- 
lichen Erhabenheit, wie man sie ehva in Delphi oder am 
Herthasee empfinden mag Die schon bfter envahnte Nei- 
gung der Inder, Religion und Sport zu kombinieren, kommt 
auch hier zum Ausdrucke Eine bunte, frbhhche Alenge 
tummelt sich zur morgendlichen Badezeit auf Prayaga. Die 
einen piatschem lustig im Wasser, die andem trocknen am 
Ufer ihre Kleider, plaudem, lachen und scherzen, allerlei 
Messbuden sind aufgeschlagen, an Blumen und Sfissigkeiten 
ist kein Mangel, Bettler und Gaukler drangen sich durch die 
festlich gestimmte Menge und halten reichhche Emte Wir 
nahmen ernes der zahlreichen Boote und hessen uns zu der 
Stelle rudern, wo die blauen Wasser der YaraunS mit den 
gelben Fluten der Gahga zusammenstossen, um dann in 
trOberem Gemische zusammen fortzugleiten Die frbhlichen 
Gruppen am Ufer, die weite sonnebeglanzte mdische Land- 
schaft, die hochragende Stadt als Abschluss in der Feme, 
das alles wire ein Schauspiel fhr Gbtter gewesen, denn der 
Mensch ertrMgt eine solche Fulle von Eindrucken, wie sie unsere 
Reise bot, mcht, ohne zuletzt in etwas abgestumpft zu werden 
Unsem Ruckweg nahmen wir uber das Fort und be- 
sichtigten hier, wie vormals bei Delhi, die beruhmte Siule, 
welche mit den Edikten des buddhafreundhchen, aber gegen 
alle Religionen toleranten Kdnigs Afoka geschmuckt ist, an 
die sich verschiedene Inschriften aus spSterer Zeit anschliessen 
Ganz in der Nahe shegen wir in ein Gewblbe hmunter, um 
den wunderbaren Akshaya Bata, den „unverganglichen Feigen- 
baum“ zu beschauen, welcher m einem kellerartigen Raume 
unter Ausschluss von Licht und freier Luft wachst und doch 
me abstirbt, unzweifelhaft ein Wunder, — wenn nicht viel- 
leicht von Zeit zu Zeit ein wenig nachgeholfen werden sollte 
Der Rest des Vormittags wurde mit Besichtigung der 
Stadt und Besuchen ausgefQllt Gleich nach dem Tiffin nahm 
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mich oiiie Anzalil Pandits in Besciilag, bis iini vier Ulir Roslian 
Lai erscliien, inn niicli ziiin Thee in seinein Hause abzuliolen 
und von dort in die Vorlesung zii gcleiten Der gerilumige 
Saal fUllte sicli erst allniUlilich, wilhrend icli, auf nieinem 
Katheder zwischen zwei Kandelabern tlironcnd, mich ruing 
von den Versaminelten betracliten liess und in der Gescliwin- 
digkeit Anfang, Alitte und Ende ineines Vortrags tiberdaclite 
Zur Vorbereitung liatte ich keine Zeit geliabt, aber der 
Gegenstand war inir in seiner allgenieinen Gliederung und 
in alien Einzellieiten so vertraut, dass icli inicli ruing der 
Gunst des Augenbliekes anbefehlen konnte Diese liess nncli 
denn aucli niclit iin Stiche Als der Saal sicli nnt Sitzenden 
und Stehenden ganz gefiillt hatte, liess icli TUren, Fenster 
und Ltiden schliessen und entwickelte nnt dem Feuer und 
Nachdruck eines Uberzeugten den Vedanta in seiner allein 
ernst zu nelnnenden monistisclien Ar/vrr/to-Forin, indem icli, 
unbektiminert uni die Standpunkte meiner ZuIiOrer, alle an- 
deren Fornien, wie denn iiamentlicli aucli die tlieistische, 
als einpirisclic Entartungen cliarakterisierte Audi hier wurde 
nnr, naclideiii icli geendet, mit edit indisdier Naivittlt die 
Bitte unterbreitet, nnt RUcksidit auf diejenigen Anwesenden, 
weldie des Englisdien unkundig seien, meinen Vortrag noch 
ennnal auf Sanskrit zu wiederholeii Ich willfahrte in der 
Ktirze, und nun begann die Diskussion, welche ftir den Ernst 
und Eifer, nnt dem man m Indien die Philosophie treibt, ein 
sprechendes und fUr Europa beschamendes Zeugms ablegte 
Die emen spradien Englisdi, die anderen Sanskrit, noch 
andere Hindi Neben zustimmenden Ausserungen stiess ich 
aucli auf ernsten Widerspruch, nanientlich von seiten derer, 
welche sich an einem unpersOnlichen Brahman nicht genligen 
lassen und seine Personifikation als Igvara nicht als blosse 
Akkomodation an das auf empinsche Anschauungen be- 
schrankte menschliche ErkenntnisvermSgen gelten lassen 
wollten Ihnen wurde wiederum von anderen widersprochen, 
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und so ’vogte der Karapf der Meinungen hin und her, bis 
sich schliesslich alles vereinigie in dem begeisterten Aiis- 
drucke des Daiikes fur die gev/dhne Belehrung Ein Redner 
uberbot sich in Lobpreisungen und fassfe alles zusanimen 
m den Schlussv/oiien' dhanyo ’st, dhanyo ’si^ dhanyo ’si' 
d. h- „du bist ein gluckseliger Alann". Em anderer m 
enghscher Sprache, kam auf meine nahe bei niir sitzende 
Frau zu sprechen, stellfe mich als Ideal der iManner und 
meine Frau als Muster der Frauen hin und verstieg sich 
bis zu dem Wunsche. „Mochten alle indischen Manner dem 
Professor Deussen, und alle indischen Frauen der Frau 
Deussengleichen'“ — Nun war es denn doch Zeitaufzubrechen. 
Man geleitete uns im Triumphe in unser Hotel, und v,ir 
gmgen zu Bette mit dem Bev/usstsein, einen reichen Tag 
durchlebt zu haben. 

Ich hatte den Wunsch geaussert, indische Musik zu 
horen. Diesem willfahrte Krishna Joshin, mdem er am 
nachsten Morgen em kleines Konzert fur uns veranstaltete 
Fruh morgens holte er uns mit seinem Sohne im Hotel ab 
Unterwegs gab es manches zu sehen und zu erklaren So 
war da erne aus frenvilligen Beitragen errichtete und unter- 
haltene gerdumige Lesehalle, m der jeder ohne Entgelr \om 
Morgen bis zura Abend Bucher, Zeitschnfien und Zeitungen 
lesen durfte Ich konnte nicht umhm, uber das ganze 
Institut meine hochste Anerkennung auszusprechen und trug 
gem erne entsprechende Sanskntnotiz m das mir vorgelegte 
Freradenbuch ein Wir kamen zu unseren Musikern, die 
sich im Freien an emem schattigen Orte gelagert hatten 
und nach unserer Ankunft verschiedene Stucke zum besten 
gaben. Ober den Emdruck der indischen jMusik v/ollen 
v/ir dem frQher Ges^en nur noch hinzufugen, dass sie bei 
jedem neuen Anhoren an Reiz gewinnt Die Art, v/ie die 
ohne harmonische Begleitung nur vora Rhyfhmus gezugelte 
Melodie vom Grundton rasch bis zur Septime und Okta’.e 
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iJell Ivtsl des .Wnt^elis lielinl/tell V. ir, Hill eille Seluile 
/u iKsnelieil, ill der spe/iell tier Iv’niteda gclclirl wiirde* 
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Unrein seliiedtii wir von All ilialiad, eincm Orlc, wo 
iiuliselie W.'irnie nnd enrop iiselie Killile so niinnttelbar 
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Von Allaliab.id an ve*rlie*ss der Zng das Gaiigestal nnd 
strebte deni Sllden Indieiis zn, inn nacli einer w'eiteren Fahrt von 
vier/ig btundeii in Bombay einznlaiifen Aber wir konnteii 
nils iiiclit entscliliessen, dortinn /nrilckznkeliren, oline vorlier 
emeu Ort besnclit zn liaben, der ziemliLli weit von der 
grosseii Verkelirsslrasse absents liegt nnd dalier fast me 
von EnropUern aiifgesuelit wird, obgleicli er eiiien Besncli 
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m erster Lime verdienL Es ist das die oben im Vindhya- 
gebirge gelegene alte Kdnigsstadt Ujjayim, die Vaterstadt 
Kdliddsa’s, des grossten indischen Dichters Sein Geisl 
schien uns die Worte des iMeghadflta zuzurufen 

Wenn du auch nordwarts strebend nicht magst weilen. 

So lass dich doch den Umweg nicht verdnessen, 

Ujjayini’s PalSsten zuzueilen 

Und ihrer Ddcher Freundschaft zu gemessen 

Unser Ziel war allerdings noch nicht die nordische 
Heimat, sondern zundchst Bombay und der SQden Indiens, 
aber gerade darum mussten wir ein gutes Stuck auf einer 
Nebenlime den Vindnya hinauf nach Norden zuruckfahren, 
wollten wir auch einmal m dem Dunstkreise der Stadt ver- 
weilen, welche in alten Zeiten eine von Kaliddsa in so 
gltihenden Farben beschriebene Herrlichkeit gehabt haben 
muss Nach einer Eisenbahnfahrt von zwanzig Stunden ge- 
langten wir von Allahabad nach Khandwa, welches ungefahr 
gleich weit von Allahabad und Bombay entfemt liegt, 
und von wo die schmalspunge Vindhyabahn nach Norden 
abzweigt Hier verliessen wir gegen Mittag den Bombayer 
Zug und nahmen zunhchst in der Bahnhofshalle das Tiffin 
ein, konnten aber nur mit Muhe etwas gemessen, so gross 
war hier, zwanzig Eisenbahnstunden sQdlicher als Allahabad, 
bereits die Hitze Wir trbsteten uns damit, bald wieder 
nach Norden und ins kuhlere Hochgebirge zu kommen, 
bestiegen einen ehvas engen, aber dafur auch wahrend der 
ganzen Fahrt uns allein verbleibenden Wagen der Sekundar- 
bahn und rollten nordwdrts Hbchst malensch prasentierte 
sich beim Uberschreiten die am Sudabhange des Vindhya- 
gebirges hinstrOmende Narmada, indem sie durch vor- 
springende Felspartien und GerOll ihren Weg suchte, bald 
ihre ungestumen Fluten zur Umgehung der Hindemisse zer- 
teilend, bald sie wieder zur Emheit zusammenleitend, daher 
sie mit Recht von KSIidasa „der Malerei {bhuti), welche 
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man durch Einteiluiig von Feldern (bhakti-cliedais) auf dein 
Rdssel des Elefanten aiibringt,“ (Meghadflta 19) verglichen wird 
Welter ging es in geniUchlicher Steigung den Vindhyahinan, bis 
wirgegen Abend dieGarnisonstadtM/oiv und bald darauf Indore, 
die Residenz des Holkar, erreichten, um Iiier zu Ubernachten 
Em Hotel ist in Indore nicht vorlianden Das Dak 
Bungalow liegt ziemlich weit von der Balm Unter diesen 
Umstanden zogen wir es vor, das Ladies Wading Room des 
Balmliofs zu beziehen und dort unsere Reisebetten ausbreiten 
zu lassen Leider war aber em Buffet mit dem Balmhofe 
niclit verbunden, sodass wir zum Abendessen doch den 
weiten Weg nacli dem Dak Bungalow unter FQlirung ernes 
Knaben Inn und her zurUcklegten Weniger unbequem war 
die Sadie am andern Morgen, wo wir die Besichtigung der 
Stadt nut dem FrtihstUck im Dak Bungalow verbmden 
konnten Wir macliten dort die Bekanntscliaft ernes Hand- 
lungsreisenden, ernes ]ungen Parsi, der mit der Ungeniertheit, 
welche die Parsis so merklich von den Hindus unterscheidet, 
uns zumutete, ihm nach unserer RUckkelir emen German 
Primar (Elementarbucli des Deutschen fUr Englander) zu 
schicken Wir begnUgten uns, ihm emige Titel anzugeben 
und verwiesen ihn mi Ubrigen an die Buclihandler 

Erne flUchtige Besichtigung der Stadt, des Marktplatzes 
nebst dem blauen Palaste, des Lai Bagli, ernes bffentlichen 
Gartens mit wilden Tieren, fUllte den Vormittag aus Im 
Vorbeigehen sah ich etwas, was mir aus mdischen MUrchen 
wohl bekannt, aber m Wirkhchkeitnoch me vorgekommen, nam- 
lich den Kampf zweier Widder gegen emander Wie auf Ver- 
abredung erhoben sich die Tiere gleichzeitig auf die Hmter- 
beme und liessen ihre KOpfe mit solcher Heftigkeit gegen 
emander prallen, dass sie wohl nur durch die grosse Dicke 
ihrer Schadel vor Schaden bewahrt bheben Dies wieder- 
holten sie fort und fort ganz phlegmatisch und ohne eine Spur 
von GemUtsbewegung, als sei es ihnen em angenehmer Sport 

Deussen, Ennnerungen an Indien 13 
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Um zehn Uhr verliessen wir Indore, stiegen auf der 
ndchsten Station um und gelangten so endlich auf emer 
Zweigbahn der Zweigbahn bald nach Mittag nach Ujjayini 
Der kleine Bahnhof sowie, ganz m seiner Nahe, das Dak 
Bungalow liegen ausserhalb der Stadt Nicht erne halbe 
Minute weit davon liegt das heutige Ujjayinl, umgeben von 
emer gut erhaltenen zierlichen Mauer mit Thrmchen, Zinnen 
und Toren, aus dem Mittelalter stammend Ujjayinr hat 
33000 Einwohner, beherbergt aber nur drei europdische 
Familien, die des Gouvemeurs, des Steuererhebers und eines 
Ingenieurs, ist also eine durch und durch indische Stadt 
geblieben, ohne Hotels und ohne jeden europhischen Kom- 
fort Da es hier auf dem Gebirge nicht so heiss ist wie in 
der Ebene, so untemahmen wir, um unsere erste Neugierde 
zu befriedigen, auf gut Gltick eine Wanderung durch die 
Hauptstrasse vom nbrdlichen Tore neben dem Bahnhof und 
Dak Bungalow bis zum shdhchen hin Da wir niemand 
kannten und auch keine Empfehlungsbnefe hatten, so fragten 
wir uns nach dem College durch und verlangten den Vor- 
steher zu sprechen Wir wurden etwas ktihl empfangen, 
aber ich hatte nun schon einige Obung darin, den Weg zum 
Herzen der Inder zu finden Bald wurde auch der eine 
Oder andere Sanskritkundige herbeigeholt, und in emer 
halben Stunde war erne ganze Gesellschaft beisammen und 
die Unterhaltung im besten Fluss Es wurde verabredet, 
gegen Abend im Dak Bungalow zusammenzutreffen, unter- 
dessen sollte ein jhngerer Lehrer uns einiges von der Stadt 
zeigen Unser erster Besuch gait dem ganz in der Nahe 
befindlichen, weithin leuchtenden Mahakala-Tempel, der 
zwar nicht mehr der von Kalidasa gefeierte und spater 
zerstbrte sein kann, aber auf derselben Stelle wie der alte 
ernchtet sein soil Man habe, so hiess es, in alten Auf- 
zeichnungen die Maasse noch vorgefunden und sich genau 
nach diesen genchtet In der Tat wird das turmartig auf- 
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ski'iuidt Buiwci'k j^ckruat voii tiikm Hililt. clcs (^iv.i nut 
1.1111.111 Wild \(iii Ariiicii, ilmli<.li wic cs K.did.is.i l)c^cl^rcll)^ 
Sullk d(.i I(.iii]k 1 wirklich ml di.r blclli. di.^ nltuii stclicn, 
M. in I'-s i-r. \KlkKhl diuv.h (j iitcii .;i.trLiiiit, tihcr ciiio luilbc 
Mu.kIl '■iidlii.li \nn {krMidl litkt^tii li.ihcii, donn d.is nllc 
kill. nil I.iji \,u. V. ir nnt.li stliLii WLrdcii. iiii.lit aid dcr Stcllc 
dti )(.! ifkii tstull, ■’(iiult.ni idar ciiit iiallic biuiult woitcr 
11 it.li N’nitkii In das unlcrui!ist.liL Iniicrt dcs I eiiipolb 
v.nlltv. i.nii nils iiislit till! issLii, \t.isiLlitrtL alitr, dass dort 
nu.ht'' 11 ''tlii.ii ''ti als till {rtissLS sttiiiLTiics Liiii^tiin als 
's.iiihnl tits (,n 1 Nitlil Atil \niii 1 liii})cI iiiid an dtr 
ni.ui.nbl.ull .siL iiu.li 111 ikr iltuii \ririil)i.r struint die \icl- 
.;i.piit.M.iie (,iprti Su. ir .iiu.li nil iklnii ir iuu.li tin blatl- 
lithts W ''U lutit v.it dit Wnstl hti Kobk’iu, .ibtr 

iiithl •'tlir litl ill i.'.ir sit am f'dutiultn 1 ai^c aid dtiii IZle- 
liiittn diiitli.'. ikltii Lint Bnitkt triiintrt itli niitli niclu 
fitstlitii /u liibtii. \stittr uiiitii, bti Alt-Ujj.i>ini, kann man 
sitli .iiitkds tiiitr i ilut iibtrstt/tii l.isstii Wir \\andcrttMi 
iniii /ui^tiitii I hiss und btadt aid dtr Unlit* Inn mid yc- 
hniftltii mil l.inbrutli dtr D.immtrmn; ijlikklitli m inmer 
Bim.;.iI(AV Dnri u.irtii stlimi uiiscrt Bekanntfii vnii vorlnii 
mid tmmt* iiitlir tm.;t(ridk*ii /mii Cililtk warcii kcnie 
Luniti^asit* aiisstr mis \nrliaiidcn Su kninitf dat> fine der 
beideii Ziimiitr dts enistncki^eii llaiibes zii mibertiii Stlilaf- 
iimniitr timttritidtt wtrden, w'llirend wir nn .mdern mibere 
(} iste tiiiplnigtii Lint Bewirtmin ilerselben ist in Iiulien, 
un jtdtr inir mil seiner Kaste ibbt mid irinkt, nitld niuglicli, 
limgegen bpratlien sie memen Cigarren gern mid fleibsig m 
kli bfbtellte dab Abeiidesben, da btellte bicli lieraiib, dass 
tb zw.ir dabei die dblitlien Bfainikutlien, Inngegen kein Brot 
gebeii wtrde Aleine Tran bestand darnid, sie kdnne dieses 
Zeug nitld cssen mid mllsse Brot liaben kli befalil, in der 
Stadt weltlies /n liolen Verlorene iWtUie' In der Stadt, wie 
man nnr von alien Seiteii versiclierte, gibt es kein Brot „\Venn 

IJ* 
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Sie Brot haben wollen", bemerkte ein kluger Kopf, „so mussen 
Sie nach Indore schreiben, dann kann es morgen noch ein- 
treffen “ Em anderer schlug vor, an den Gouvemeur zu 
schreiben und ihn urn ein Brot zu bitten „Ich kenne den 
Gouvemeur nicht", sagte ich, „und habe keine Empfehlung 
an ihn “ — „Das tut nichts", hiess es, „als Europker sind 
Sie schon genugsam empfohlen Und \vie wollen Sie ohne 
den Gouvemeur die Stadt und Umgebung faesehen”^" — 
„Ich werde einen Wagen nehmen und mich hemmfahren 
lassen " — „Einen Wagen? In Ujjayini gibt es nur Ochsen- 
karren “ — „Nein“, fuhr der Erfahrenste fort zu sprechen, 
„folgen Sie meinem Rat, schreiben Sie an Sir Michel Filose, 
den Gouvemeur, und bitten Sie ihn, dass er lhaen far 
morgen einen Fuhrer und em Vehikel stellt, er wird Ihnen 
dann voraussichtlich einen Elefanten schicken Der Gouver- 
neur wohnt zwanzig Minuten von hier, in einer Stunde kann 
der Bote mit der Anhvort zuruck sein“ 

Der Rat schien gut, und ich schrieb in dem entsprechen- 
den Sinne und fugte die Bitte hmzu, uns ehvas Brot zu 
schicken Die Anhvort war die denkbar liebenswurdigste. 
Morgen urn sieben Uhr soiie ein Elefant wie auch ein orts- 
kundiger Fuhrer an unserer Thr sein Wir mOchten abet 
heber, um alles zu sehen, zwei Tage bleiben und Ubermorgen 
Abend seine, des Gouverneurs, Gaste sein Em Wagen 
werde uns zur rechten Zeit abholen Zugleich uberbrachte 
der Bote em Brot nebst emem zierlichen Arrangement von 
Butter und Fmchten 

Plmkthch um 7 Uhr morgens stand vor unserer TQr em 
stattiicher Elefant nebst semera Lenker Zugleich aber hatte 
der Gouvemeur einen seiner Sekretare als Fuhrer fur uns 
bestimmt Er hiess Abdul, war uber alles sehr wohl unter- 
nchtet und fur einen Mohammedaner ausserordentlich be- 
scheiden und taktvoll Viel weniger gefiel uns Vmdyaka, der 
junge Hindulehrer, der uns gestera gefUhrt hatte, und dem 
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wir, uin ilim eme Freude zu niachen, einen leeren Sitz neben 
uns auf dein Elefanten anboten Wiederliolt begegneten uns 
kleinc AWdclien uiid aucli alte Weiber, welche sich mehr 
odor weniger tief verneigten, mitunter sogar platt auf den 
Boden warfen „Diese Verehrung", sagte Vmayaka, „gilt 
niclU llincn, sondern deiii Elefanten Dieses duinme Volk ist 
dazu abgerichtet worden, vor jedeni Bilde des Ganega, des 
Gottes mit dein Elefantenkopfe, seine Verelirung zu bezeigen 
Kommt ihnen nun einmal ein wirkhcher Elefant zu Gesicht, 
der in unserer Stadt eine ziemlich seltene Ersclieinung ist, 
so inaclien sie auch vor ilini mechanisch und oline sich da- 
bei viel zu denken ilire Reverenz “ 

Unser erster und wichtigster Ritt gait natUrlicIi der 
Stiitte des alten Ujjayini Dasselbe liegt eme halbe Stunde 
ndrdlich von der heutigen Stadt gleichfalls an derQipra, da 
wo sie sich in einem prachtvollen Bogen nach Nordosten 
hinwendet und ein htlgeliges Gellinde umstrdmt, auf dem 
die alte Stadt lag Selir deutlich sieht man noch heute an 
und auf den HUgelii lange gerade Linien sich hinziehen, 
welche wohl Spuren der ehemahgen Slrassen smd „Bei 
jedem Regengusse“, sagte Abdul, „spU!t das herabstrbmende 
Wasser Mllnzen und andere Reliquien der alten Stadt los 
Ausgrabungen wUrden im hOchsten Grade lohnend sein, aber 
der Holkar von Indore, dem das Land gehbrt, interessiert sich 
nicht daftlr" „Warum“, so fragte ich, „hat man die so schOn 
gelegene alte Stadt aufgegeben und sich weiter sUdlich im 
flachen Lande angesiedelf^" — „Man weiss es nicht, “ ver- 
setzte Abdul, „die einen memen, es sei in Folge emer Pest 
geschehen, die andern behaupten, ein Erdbeben habe die 
alte Stadt zerstbrt “ — „Ist gar nichts mehr davon librig?“ — 
„Nur noch ein einziges Haus Sie werden es nachher sehen 
Das Volk nennt es das Haus des Dichters Bhartrihari'^ — 
„Aber was ist denn das,“ rief ich, „was bedeuten alle diese 
aus Steinen zierhch geschichteten kleinen DenkmSler, und 
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was die niedlichen Fiisschen, die jedera derselben einge- 
meisselt smd?‘- — ^jDiese Denkmaler bezeichnen die Srelle, 
v.'o eine Wih’.e sich lebend mit ihrem verstorbenen Ganen 
hat verbrennen lassen.-* — ,Also eine Sati,-" erganzie ich, 
,oder, v.de der Englander in seinemjargon sagt, &ine Suftee .~ — 
Das Won sail bedeutet, vne schon oben bemerkt v.iirde, 
„die Seiende’", ^die Qute-, d. h. die Frau, welche ihrem Ganen 
in den T od folgt, dann auch den Akt derWir/. enverbrennung und 
endhch die Stelle, v/o einesolche Verbrennungstartgefunden hai 
Wir v.'anderten v/eiter fort fiber die Siatie des alien 
Uijayini, und fiberall bemerkten v/ir durch die mit Rasen und 
Buschwerk fiberdeckte Bodenflache hindurch eigemfimliche 
Bildungen, welche fur kunfiige Ausgrabungen ein lohnendes 
Objekt sein v/erden und einsh'.eilen der komoinierenden 
Phantasie viele Unterhaltung boten. Wir gelangten zu einer 
AnbOhe mit scbOnem Blick auf die in der Tiefe unten danm- 
fliessende QiprS, und hier oben stand das einzige, ngend 
einem Zufalle seme Erhaliung verdankende Haus der alien 
Stadt, heuie ohne erkennbaren Grund das Haus des B/mr- 
irihari genanni Es mochte einer jener von Kalidasa ge- 
leienen Palfisie ge%\esen sem rail flachem Dach, mit ge- 
raumigem Hofe, aussichtsreicfaen Terrassen, das Ganze durch 
erne wohl erhaltene Alauer nach aussen hin abgeschlossen und 
verwahrt Wir traten m den Hofraum durch ein Tor, dessen 
oberen Abschluss ein machtiger Stem bildeie. Ein durcn- 
v/achsender Baum hane ihn m der Aline gesprengi, afaer die 
beiden Stucke lehnten gegen einander und scnutzien sich so 
gegenseitig vor dem Herabfallen. Yora Hofe aus eroffnete 
sich eine herrliche Aussichi auf die in der Tiefe stromende 
Qipra und das jenseitige Land Nach der bevorzugien Lage 
durrten v.nr schliessen, dass das erhaltene Haus eines der 
vomehmsten der Stadt gev/esen sem muss. Dem entsprach 
auch sem Aufoau m mehreren, teilweise erhaltenen Etagen, 
%on denen die erne, durch eindringende Erdmassen ’.er- 
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-lIjI.iiiiiuI, Linen kLllcrartincii iliiulriiLk inatlit, wilhrciul die 
daiilberliLueiule eim.n Iki;ri{f der \i)rnt.hnicn Wolinun^en nn 
alkii Indicii jiclien kaim Das i^an/e Slockwerk slelKc sicli 
vl ir als uiK Lin/ij;e sulir lan^;e iind lifLitc, aber selir niedrige 
llalle Zalilicicln. /ittln.Ii ui Sttin };elianenL Sdulen von 
LLLini; inclir a!s WannslmliL die Dt-cke Alan konnte 

in aiifftLlikr Iliitiin^ danintcr slelkn nnd yelit-ii Vielleiclit 
bLZv.cLktLii dicse niLdrn;(.n ZimincrdeLken ein besseres Fest- 
li illcn dcr KuIiIl Das (ian/c LrmiiLrle iiiilIi an das l;Icic1i- 
falis 'Kinlicli aitL Hans in \lali.i\an bci Alatliura, in welelieni 
tkr jiiii^e Krisliiia (.r/OLjLn worden sein soil AulIi bier wird 
tl IS slIit niLilnni. I’labnid von h.liikii getrayen, an deren 
liik dir jiiirac (I'lii \on siiiiLr FllLi^eniutter angebunden 
unnk. als ir niiarlig v. ar 

Die luiiiersteigiiuk Sonne nialintc /inn Aidbrnch Wir 
bisiiigiii nnscfii llkfantcn, \crliesstn die jet/t so verem- 
siiiitLii hi tUeii Liikr grossen Vergangenheil imd gelnngten 
diinli utililangcbaiile Felder /iirlltk /iir Neiistadt, deren 
hUasscii jel/t so belebt wareii, dass kaiini diireluiikoininen 
war Der Flefant seliien gewoliiit /n sein, il.iss iliin nllcb 
aiiswieli Fr giiig iiiigeslorl semen beddeliligen Sebrilt 
weikr und verbeliinillile es iiicbt. \im den vorliberfnbrenden 
Wdgen alls der liolie berab emeu Pribiit fiir bieli /ii nebinen 
SebliessliLli iiolte er von eiikin niit Rolirbdndebi beladenen 
Karreii, der ebeii vorbeifiibr, mil heinein Rllbbcl eine gauze 
Garbe bi.rnnter, wekbe er qiier iin Rdbbel bebielt, bodass 
ein grosser 1 eil der Strabbe dadiircb gesperrt wiirde 
„\Vab will er nur daiml inadien?*' fragle icb Abdul 
„Sie werdeii eb bogleieli beben,“ sagte er, und wirkbcb 
inacbte sicli der Elefant daran, wHbrend dcb Weiterniarscbes 
lint Rdbbel und AUnid dab Bdndel zu Idben und ein Robr 
mull dein anderen bebagbtb zu verspeiben Bonn iWar- 
sebieren beobacbtcle der Elefant slots grosse Vorsiebt Als 
er init uns durcb die Qipr.l watete, tat er keinen Sclintt, 
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ohne sich vorher dutch Tasten des Bodens unter dem 
Wasser zu versichem In einer wenig bebauten Gegend 
der Stadt batten wir einige Teiche besucht, von denen noch 
heute einer den Namen Gandhavati, wie bei KSlidSsa, trhgt, 
und -wollten von hier quer durch erne Niederung den Hligel 
m der Mitte der Stadt ersteigen, der eine Rundsicht nach 
alien Seiten gewahrt Der Ftihrer lenkte den Elefanten quer 
uber die Wiese, als dieser nach dem ersten Schritt mit 
seiner Tatze einen halben Meter tief einsank Schnell be- 
freite er sich aus dieser gefahrlichen Lage, und wir be- 
wunderten und belachten alle das riesige Loch, welches der 
eine Elefantentntt geschaffen hatte 

So genossen wir zwei Tage lang von der HOhe unseres 
Elefanten herab und in der angenehmen Gesellschaft Abdul’s 
die alte Kbnigsstadt und ihre Umgebung, besichtigten das 
in frtiherer Zeit hoch berlihmte Observatorium, von dem nur 
noch die Mauern erhalten smd, besuchten Kalideh mit seiner 
Wasserleitung und den Resten palastartiger Bauten und 
kehrten am Nachmittag des zweiten Tages sehr befriedigt 
zurlick, um uns zum Diner bei Sir Michel Pilose anzukleiden 
Plmktlich holte uns der Wagen ab und fUhrte uns zu dem 
fern von der Stadt liegenden Landhause des Gouverneurs 
Dieser war von Geburt em Itahener, aber vbllig anglisiert, 
sodass er mit seiner imposanten Gestalt und semen weissen 
Haaren sich in nichts von einem alten englischen Gentleman 
unterschied Es waren einige erwachsene Tbchter und 
Verwandte des Hauses zugegen, dazu em katholischer 
Geistlicher, Padre Pio, welcher mit Pianen herumreiste, um 
Propaganda fUr den Bau einer kathohschen Kirche in 
Gwalior zu machen Wir gingen zu Tisch, der Pater sprach 
das Gebet, ich bemerkte, wie im Hause em strenger 
Katholicismus herrschte Meine Tischnachbarin war uniangst 
aus Italien zurtickgekehrt, ich sprach mit ihr italienisch und 
ftihlte, wie ihr das wohltat Denn in der Familie Filose, 
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die schon seit Generationen m Indien lebte, scluen der 
Gebrauch des Italienischen schon ziemlicli ausgestorben zu 
sein Die Unterhaltung war lebliaft, die Stimniung die 
denkbar beste So standen wir nach Tisclie noch in 

aniiniertein GesprUclie, als der Pater anting sich zu verab- 
schieden, da er init dein Nachtzuge nach Gwalior wollte 
Uni deni Wagen des Goiiverneurs niclit zweiiiial die weite 
Falirt zuzuiiiuten, beschloss ich gleichfalls aufzubrechen und 
sprach eben ziini Gouverneur ein paar freundliche Abschieds- 
worte, als plotzhch die gauze Gesellscliaft auf die Kniee 
sank Betroffen trat icli zurtlck und sah iin Hintergrunde 
stehend respektvoll zu, wie der Pater den Anwesenden den 
Segen erteilte Wir verabschiedeten uns mit herzlichem 
Danke fUr alle uns erwiesene Freundlichkeit und fuhren mit 
Padre Pio zum Bungalow, wo er, da bis zur Abfalirt des 
Zuges noch uber eine Stunde Zeit war, mir an den mit- 
geftihrten PlUnen semen Kirchenbau erltluterte, auch gern eine 
Cigarre sowie eine zweite mit mir rauchte Mem freund- 
liclies Zureden, einige Cigarren mit auf den Weg zu nehmen, 
lehnte er dankend ab Als man den Zug in der Feme 
hbrte, gmg er zum Bahnhof hmliber, und wir legten uns schlafen 
Wir batten unsere Abfahrt auf zehn Uhr des andern 
Morgens festgesetzt Mehrere Bekannte waren an der Bahn, 
auch Abdul, der mir noch dies und jenes von semen Kurio- 
sittiten zeigen wollte Er hatte uns diese Tage geftihrt und 
sehr artig behandelt Da ich niclit wagte ihm Geld anzu- 
bieten, so schenkte ich ihm emen kleinen Taschenatlas, wie 
man sie m London m gefalhgster Ausstattung fUr ZVa Shilling 
kauft Selten habe ich emen Menschen sich mehr freuen 
sehen, als Abdul liber dieses kleme Geschenk, welches frei- 
hch m U]]ayinT eine grosse Seltenheit sem mochte 

Nun folgte erne lange Fahrt von Ujjaymi bis Bombay, 
welche mit germgen Ruhepausen den Tag, die Nacht und 
noch den ganzen folgenden Tag bis zum Abend in Anspruch 
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nahm Wieder ging es an Indore vorbei den Vindhya 
herunter Uber die Narmadd nach Khandwa, wo wir den Nacht- 
zug bestiegen, am andern Morgen das bertihmte Nasik vor- 
hberfahrend grlissten und gegen Nachmittag in das hbchst 
romantische Bergland der westlichen Ghatta's gelangten, 
welche aus imposanten Gebirgsmassen bestehen, die dem 
Hochplateau von Dekhan an dessen Westrande gleich wie 
Mauerzinnen aufgesetzt smd Von diesen Hbhen nach Bom- 
bay herunter zu kommen ist fhr die Bahn keine leichte Arbeit 
Da gibt es Kehren, an welchen der Zug im Zickzack vor- 
wMrts und rUckwSrts lauft, da fehlt es nicht an Tunnels, 
Brucken und klihnen Windungen, alles dies mit herrlichen 
Aussichten auf das Gebirge und auf Ebene und Meer in der 
Tiefe Um 9 Uhr abends liefen wir nach einer herrlichen 
Rundreise von mehr als zwei Monaten m Bombay ein, wo 
uns niemand erwartete Wir nahmen emen Wagen, der, wie 
alles in Bombay, merklich eleganter und besser war, als man 
es in Calcutta zu finden pflegt, und fuhren direkt zu Tn- 
bhuvandas, dem wir versprochen hatten, semen Cosmopolitan 
Club dadurch in die Mode zu bringen, dass wir in demselben 
Wohnung nahmen Da noch nichts vorgesehen war, so 
brachte er uns ftir die erste Nacht in emem bescheidenen 
Zimmer seines prSchtigen Palastes unter 

Von seinem Vater Sir Mangaldds, einem Manne von be- 
deutenden und anerkannten Verdiensten, hatte Tribhuvandds, 
wenn auch nicht dessen Verstand, so doch semen Reichtum 
geerbt und war als echter Vaigya bemuht, denselben bestandig 
zu mehren Er war sehr dienstbeflissen und gutmtitig, und 
seine nicht geringe Eitelkeit fuhlte sich auch dann noch ge- 
schmeichelt wenn man ihn zur Zielscheibe des Witzes nahm, 
wozu er nur zu viel Anlass bot Er besass nbrdlich von der 
Stadt m Girgaum Road ein palastartiges Haus mit herrlichem 
Garten, in welchem Lotosblumen, Betelpflanzen und mancher- 
lei seltene GewSchse zu finden waren Im Hintergrunde des 
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geraiimigen Gartens war ein zweites Haus, in weichem un- 
sere Freunde, die vier Brlider Nazar, zur Miete wohnten 
Durcli sie wurden wir mit TribhuvandSs bekannt und haben 
inanchen kbstliclien Abend nut ihm und seiner Familie in 
der klililen, gertiumigen Vorlialle seines Palastes unter Plaudem, 
Sclierzen und Musizieren zugebracht Auch das grosse Grund- 
stlick gegentlber auf der anderen Seite von Girgaum Road ge- 
Iidrte Tnbliuvandds Hier hatte er in einer verschamten Ecke 
eine Schnapsbude fUr Arbeiter angelegt, wahrend er in dem 
gertlumigen Hauptgebaude seine Lieblmgsschdpfung, den 
Cosmopolitan Club, begrlindet hatte Dieser sollte, wie schon 
der Name besagt, den Bedlirfnissen alter Nahonen entgegen- 
konimen Hier konnte man vegetarisch auf Hmduweise oder 
auch europdisch mit Fleisch und geistigen GetrSnken bedient 
werden, und eine Gesellschaft dem europSischen Komfort zu- 
neigender Inder fand sich bei den taglichen Mahlzeiten hier 
zusammen Eifngst strebte TnbhuvandSs danach, auch ein- 
mal EuropSer in seinem Klub zu beherbergen, und so liessen 
wir uns dazu einfangen, teils urn unsere Freunde bei der Hand 
zu haben, teils um dem indischen Volksleben etwas naher zu 
treten, als es von der Terrasse des Esplanadehotels aus mbg- 
lich gewesen war Die Zimmer konnten wir nach Belieben 
wahlen und wechseln Bei der Einfachheit ihrer Ausstattung 
waren sie mit drei Rupien taghch fur uns beide reichlich be- 
zahlt DafUr konnten wir uns in den weiten, leeren Raumen 
des ersten Stockes nach Herzenslust ausbreiten und genossen 
eine fiir Bombay seltene Ruhe Diese war uns in der Tat 
]etzt sehr erwUnscht, denn ich hatte dem ehrwUrdigen und 
hebenswerten Javerildl UmiaQankar, dem Sekretar der Asiahc 
Society, versprochen, in dieser am 25 Februar einen Vortrag 
zu halten, und ich beschloss, denselben gleichzeihg im Druck 
erscheinen zu lassen und zu einem klemen Vermachtmsse fur 
Indien zu gestalten In der Tat hat er dort seme Wirkung 
getan, da er nicht nur in englischer Sprache als Broschure 
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und durch vollstandige Wiedergabe in den Hauptzeitungen, 
sondem auch durch Obersetzung m das Mahratti, Guzerati, 
Bengali und vielleicht noch andere mdische Dialekte eine 
grosse Verbreitung gefunden hat In der Emleitung warf ich 
emen kurzen Blick auf den gegenwhrtigen Zustand der 
Philosophie in Indien und enhvarf dann in gedrSngten Ziigen 
ein Bild der allein emst zu nehmenden und konsequenten 
Philosophie Indiens, der Advaita-Lthrt der altesten Upani- 
shads und ihres grossen Interpreten Qankara (geboren 788, 
gerade tausend Jahre vor dem ihm geishg so nahe venvandten 
Schopenhauer) Ich versaumte nicht, auf die befe innere 
Obereinstimmung dieser Lehre nicht nur mit der kantisch- 
schopenhauePschen Philosophic, sondern auch mit dem 
Platonismus und den Grundanschauungen des ChnStentums 
hinzuweisen und ermahnte zum Schlusse die Inder, an diesem 
VedSnta als der ihnen angemessenen Form der einen, allge- 
meinen, ewigen philosophischen Wahrheit festzuhalten 

Die Ausarbeitung dieses Vortrages sowie seine schnelle 
und sorgfaitige Drucklegung beschaftigte mich und meme 
Freunde whhrend der folgenden Tage, und als der 25 
Februar erschien, war es mir mbglich, vor einem zahlreichen 
Publikum nicht nur die erwahnten Gedanken in freier Rede 
zu entwickeln, sondern auch die gedruckte BroschUre an die 
Anwesenden zu verteilen und an alle unsere Freunde tiber ganz 
Indien zu versenden 

Als ein kurzer und zuveriassiger Inbegriff der noch heute 
in Indien vorherrschenden religibs-philosophischen Weltan- 
schauung bildet der erwahnte Vortrag eine wesentliche Ergdn- 
zung unserer Mitteilungen tiber Indien und mag daher anhangs- 
weise auch hier seine Stelle finden (unten, Seite 239 — 251) 
Voraus geht ihm ein von mir verfasster poetischer Abschieds- 
gruss an so viele in Indien gewonnene Freunde, welcher 
ihnen zugleich mit der Abhandlung uberreicht Oder tibersandt 
wurde 
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jedoch, dass wir alles aus nSchster Nahe beobachten konnten 
Die Vorbereitungen zogen sich lang hin Bald war es der 
Brautigam, bald die Braut, um welche sich die Ceremonien 
drehten, zuweilen sprachen die Eltern ihnen zu, zuweilen 
murmelte ein Brahmane tlber ihnen seine SprUche und 
Verse Unterdessen wurden Kokosnlisse unter die Zuschauer 
verteilt, und auch wir nahmen aus Hbflichkeit einige der- 
selben an Mittlerweile rlickte die Zeit der Eheschliessung 
heran, jedermann beobachtete die Uhr Noch zehn Minuten, 
noch fiinf Minuten, und die Zeit war da Jetzt wurde 
innerhalb des Gitters ein Teppich wie ein Vorhang aus- 
gespannt Auf der einen Seite erschien der Vater des 
Sohnes, auf der anderen der der Tochter, beide nut den 
Kindem an der Hand, die sich wegen des Teppichs nicht 
sehen konnten Da rlickt der Moment heran, und in dem 
Augenblick, wo es 53 Minuten nach sieben ist, werden die 
HSnde der Kinder tiber dem Vorhang zusammengebracht, 
sie fassen sich, der Vorhang fallt herunter, und damit ist 
das Eheparchen fUrs Leben mit einander verbunden Es 
folgen, wie bei uns, GlUckwlinsche, Umarmungen und all- 
gemeine Rtihrung Dann gibt sich alles der Festfreude 
hin In einem Saale werden den Mdnnern, in einem anderen 
den Frauen die ganze Nacht durch Speisen angeboten, in 
einem dritten Raume finden die Produktionen der Tanz- 
madchen start, die wir schon frtlher einmal beschrieben haben 
Zu den Mannem, bei welchen Freund Atmaram uns 
wahrend der letzten Tage in Bombay noch einfhhrte, gehOrte 
auch der rtihmhchst bekannte Sanskntforscher und Ober- 
richter Telang, emer der wenigen Eingeborenen, welche ernes 
jener exorbitanten Gehaiter bezogen, die sonst nur den 
europkischen Beamten in Indien erreichbar sind Wir 
trafen ihn des Morgens frtih um acht im Studierzimmer 
seines eleganten Hauses, im Eingeborenenkosttim, von BOchern 
und Papier umgeben Eine angenehme Unterhaltung Uber 
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em solches enthalten diese Zelte EingSnge mit TUren, 
Salons, Schlafzimmer und andere R&ume, welche weder an 
Grdsse noch an Eleganz hinter den stadtischen Wohnungen 
zurdckstehen Der Rasen des Bodens ist von einem Teppich 
uberdeckt, an den Wanden hkngen Spiegel und Bilder, 
Hdngelampen hSngen von dem Lemwanddach herunter, Tische, 
Sofas, Sttihle, Betten und anderes Hausgerdt smd vollstandig 
vorhanden Vor Dieben schUtzt em Wdchter die Zelte, 
welche oft zu mehreren zusammen stehen und eine kleine 
Strasse bilden Das ganze System des Zeltwohnens ist eben- 
so gesund wie angenehm, iSsst sich aber nur da durchftihren, 
wo, wie m Bombay, den ganzen Winter hmdurch kem Wind 
und kerne Kalte und nur em Minimum von Regen zu er- 
warten ist 





Achtes KapUel 

Voii Bombay nacli Madras und Ceylon. 

I It; iIlt Alnoi'-c k.iiii iinincr ii.’lher Die verbLiiiedeiieii 
Ah'iOuecDftsIc. \st.lelit voii deii BesuLhern det> Co^mo- 
ptilitan Chill, Mini I’rm/eii lialilcvi, von Merm Cliuiigar mi 
l'.ir'«ikliili iisu lllicr mis vtrldlnut wiirden, wareii glueklicli 
iilKt'-iaiulcii. .ille AliseliiLdsbcsuLliL gem.ielil, die Andenkeii 
eiii^ekaidl iiiul dll. Koffer nepaekl Selioii frtlli liatten sicli 
eim^e Diil/end I reimde iiiid Bekaiiiite m iiiiberer gcrilimiigen 
Wolmimt; eiiij^efimdeii und salien ^u, wie wir frdliblucktcn 
Selnmm/eliul strieli ! nhlmvaiulus eme lange Peiiie von 
SillKrrupien ein, mil der .sclier/liaften Verbicherung, semen 
Cosniopolil.m Cliili III alien L.indern Ciirupas rillmicn imd 
einpfelilen ^u wollen. liestiegeii wir den Wagen und rollten 
naeii dem palasiartigen Bahnliof von Victorm Station Dort 
lialleii sieli aucli alle vorlier Anwescnden und noeli viele 
andere Lingefunden Des Abstlnednelimens war keni Ende, 
und ein tlieusopinstischer Parsijllnglmg naniens Ardcslur, 
d li Arla\er\es, fulir emige Stationen mit, iiiii nncli (Iber 
diL 'I lieobopine /u bcfragen kli konnte liiin nur wieder- 
liolen, was leli oftmals bei lllmliclier Veranlassung gesagt 
liabe „llir 1 lieosoplnsten“, sagte icli, „verfolgt anerkannter- 
niasscn drei Ilauptzweekc 1) Crnciierung der glorreichen 

DLUSbLii, Lrliini.runt,cn aii Indltii 14 
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Traditionen des Altertums, das ist sehr loblich, nur muss es 
von Kennern der Sache ausgehen und nicht, wie so oft, 
von solchen, die nichts davon verstehen, 2) allgemeine Verbrii- 
derung der Menschen, wer wollte dem nicht von Herzen 
zustimmen, 3) Erforschung der geheimnisvollen Tiefen der 
menschlichen Seele, wie es in Euren Programmen heisst 
Durch diesen Punkt verderbt Ihr Eure ganze Sache und 
offnet dem Schwindel, dem Betrug und alien Arten von Tau- 
schung TUr und Tor Wohl gibt es Tiefen der menschlichen 
Seele, die noch nicht erforscht sind , Somnambulismus, Wahr- 
traumen und zweites Gesicht kommen vor, wenn auch 
seltener als man glaubt, aber, um hier nicht irre zu gehen, 
sind Mhnner erforderhch, wie es deren heute noch nicht 
gibt, solche namlich, welche die genaueste Kenntnis derNatur- 
wissenschaften, namentlich der Medizin, mit einem volligen 
Emgelebtsein in die wahre Philosophic, ich meine die 
Kantisch-Schopenhauersche, verbinden “ 

Unter solchen Gesprachen hatte der Zug die Ebene 
durcheilt, welche Bombay von dem Hochgebirge der west- 
lichen Ghatta’s trennt Der Parsijunghng empfahl sich und 
wir konnten uns dem vollen Genusse der Gegend hingeben 
Hoch und hoher hob sich durch alle Mittel des modernen 
Eisenbahnbaues die Bahn , immer weiter und herrhcher 
dffnete sich der Bhck auf die grime Ebene, die reiche Stadt, 
das weite Meer, bis die Berge sich wie em Vorhang uber 
dieser Scenerie zuzogen und der Zug dem auf der Hoch- 
ebene gelegenen Poona zueilte Hier empfing uns am Bahn- 
hofe der jungere Apte, dem uns sein meistens in Bombay 
weilender Onkel von dort aus anbefohlen hatte Dieser 
Onkel, der seitdem verstorbene alte Apte, war ein sehr 
reicher und ebenso frommer Mann Er begrundete in Poona 
das Anandagrama (Einsiedelei der Wonne) genannte Institut, 
welches wertvolle Manuskripte religidsen und philosophischen 
Inhaltes sammelt und m feuerfesten Raumen von vorzhg- 
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Ehren erne Versammlung von Pandits an, begleitere uns d urch die 
Stadt, zu den Garten und zu dem beruhmten Sanga, d. h dera 
Zusammenflusse der Flusse xMuta und Mula. Das Endziel 
unserer Wanderung war dann wiederholt der im Suden der 
Stadt gelegene Parvatt-Hugel mit emem Tempel der Durga 
Oder Parvati, auch Gaurt genannt, der Gemahhn des ^iva. 
Von der Hbhe geniesst man eine herrhche Aussicht aur die 
Stadt und weite Umgegend. Hier sassen wir lange Stunden 
und I'Qhrten manches angenehme Gesprach Apte aJs gebil- 
deter und gelehrter iMann hatte naturlich keine andere Reli- 
gion als den VedSnta, erJdarte aber, ahnlich wie Telang in 
Bombay, ura seiner Familie willen an dem Kultus der Gotter- 
biJder festzubaJten Fur ihn seien alJe Gotterbilder nur Jnkar- 
nationen des Atman, aber er hute sich, em Gemut irre zu 
machen, welches sich nicht zur Reinheit dieses Siandpunkies 
zu erheben vermdge Hier v/ie so oft hatte ich den Ein- 
druck, dass der denkende Teil der Bevolkerung in Indien 
ebenso gut wie in Europa den Pnesrerlehren frei gegenuber- 
steht, aber nur urn der Familien willen mcht auf den Gorter- 
kultus verzichtet, wie wir nicht auf die kirchliche Trauung, 
Taufe und Beerdigung, auch wenn wir uns von alien aber- 
glaubischen Vorstellungen frei gemacht haben 

Es war Nacht geworden, als v/ir den Ponw/f-Hugel 
verliessen und den Ruckweg durch die Stadt antraten. Hier 
war gerade das Holl genannte Volksfest im Gange Auf 
der Strasse ’/or den Hausem waren kleine Scheiterhaufen 
mit hellem, flammendem Feuer zu sehen; frohhche Gestalten 
sassen oder standen um dieselben herum und \,arfen Blumen 
Oder Kdmer in die Flamme. Andere zogen in Gruppen um- 
her und trieben allerlei Aluiwillen Em Hauptspass besfand 
dann, dass man sich gegenseitig mit Erde bewarf, viele 
trugen, um die Kleider zu schonen, einen sackartigen Ober- 
wurf, welchem die Spuren der auf den Eigentumer gewor- 
fenen Erdschollen em buntscheckiges Ansehen gaben Das 
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Gauze ennnerte an unseren Karneval Oder die Saturnalien 
der Rdmer, und welches auch immer die religidsen Motive 
des Festes sein mdgen, jedenfalls beruht seme gegenwSrtige 
Form auf dem auch bei uns bestehenden Bedlirfnis, ge- 
legenthch emmal der strengen Herrscherm Vernunft zu ent- 
laufen und em Kind oder em Narr zu sem duke est desi- 
pere in loco 

Wir verfehlten natUrlich nicht, m Poona den urn das 
Sanskrit so hoch verdienten Professor Bhandarkar zu be- 
suchen, von dem wir m seiner hbchst anmutigen, m edelstem 
Geschmack ausgestatteten Villa auf das freundhchste 
empfangen warden Von Bombay aus hatte ich memen 
Vedantavortrag gleichsam als Visitenkarte vorausgeschickt 
So wandte sich das GesprSch naturgemSss der Philosophie 
zu, und auf emem Itlngeren Abendspaziergang erwSrmte ich 
mich an dem lebendigen Interesse, welches dieser geistes- 
klare und warmherzige Inder an Schopenhauers Philosophie 
nahm 

So verflossen die drei Tage unseres Aufenthaltes m 
Poona m der angenehmsten Weise und starkten uns ftlr die 
lange und heisse, achtundzwanzigstundige Eisenbahnfahrt, 
die wir um drei Uhr nachts begannen und die Nacht, den fol- 
genden Tag und die ganze nachstfolgende Nacht fortsetzten, 
bis wir am 5 Mdrz morgens um acht Uhr im Bahnhofe zu 
Madras emliefen Hiermit waren wir von dem westlichen 
nach dem bsthchen Meer, von Malabar nach Koromandel 
gelangt, zugleich aber aus dem mittleren nach dem slid- 
lichen Indien, und erne ganz bedeutende Steigerung der 
Hitze machte sich schon auf dem kurzen Spaziergang m der 
MorgenfrUhe vom Bahnhofe bis zum Hotel bemerkhch 

Die khmatischen Verhaltnisse smd hier andere und 
weniger gtinstige als im nOrdlichen und westlichen Indien 
Dort ist die Regenzeit im Hochsommer und schtitzt vor 
den scharfsten Pfeilen der senkrecht herabstrahlenden Sonne, 
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Madras hmgegen unterliegt der Einwirkung des im Winter 
wehenden Nordwest-Monsun, hat seme eigentliche Regen- 
zeit im Winter, und im Sommer die strengste, nur durch 
den Einfluss des Meeres gemMssigte Tropenhitze 

Wie das Klima, so war auch die Bevdlkerung nach 
Farbe, Typus und Sprache sehr von der des nbrdlichen und 
nordwestlichen Indiens verschieden Dort war die Sprache 
und mithin wohl auch die Bevblkerung anschen Ursprungs, 
hier im Slidosten und Sliden Indiens werden Sprachen ge- 
sprochen, welche mit dem Sanskrit gar keine Verwandt- 
schaft haben Zieht man eine Lime von Bombay Oder sud- 
licher nach Orissa, so trennt dieselbe die sieben anschen 
Sprachen von den vier nichtanschen, welche im Stiden 
Indiens gesprochen werden An der Spitze der ersteren 
steht das in der ganzen Gangesebene vom PendschSb bis 
Bengalen herrschende Hindostani Dasselbe zerfkllt m das 
von der BevOlkerung gesprochene Hindi und in das Urdu 
(auch Hindostani im engeren Sinne genannt), welches nichts 
anderes als em durch zahlreiche persische und arabische 
Wbrter verunstaltetes Hindi ist Diese Emdringlmge, ver- 
gleichbar den franzbsischen Wbrtern im Enghschen, er- 
schweren das Studium des Hindostani erheblich, wShrend 
das reine Hindi dem Sanskritkundigen sehr leicht wird, da 
es im Grunde nur ein die Endungen abstreifendes und 
durch Partikeln ersetzendes Sanskrit ist Durch die mo- 
hammedanischen Eroberer wurde das Hindostani in der er- 
w&hnten entstellten Form eine Art lingua franca, welche 
mehr Oder weniger in ganz Indien verstanden wird An das 
im Gangestale gesprochene Hindi schliessen sich bstlich da- 
von das Bengali und Orissa, westlich das Pendsdiabi im 
Pendschab, das Sindi am unteren Laufe des Indus, das 
Giijerati nbrdlich von Bombay und das Mahratti, welches 
von Bombay aus nach Nordosten sich weit tiber das Plateau 
von Dekhan erstreckt Das sind die sieben anschen Sprachen 
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liulieiis, vscIlIic sicli ium Sanskrit verlialtcn, wie die roma- 
lusLlicn Spraelion /uin LatenusLlicn, und iingefillir ebenso 
well uie dicse vun emander abstclien imigcn Hingegen 
liaben die folgciulen vier Sprachen dcs Sildens niclits init 
dein Sanskrit geinein 1 an dor Ostkllstc Indiens das Telitgu 
\(in Orissa bis .Wadras und 1 das J iiinil von Madras bis 
aid Cevloii, wo es an dai. ftlr eine aribehe Spraelie gelialtene 
S'/z/gZ/i/Zts/idit’ greiul, endlieh nn Uusserhten Sildwesten Indiens 
J das fuiiuirii,isdh' und 4 das Malayulam Das sind die 
zwolf Volksspraelien, weklie heutigen Tages in Indien und 
Cevloii gesprodien werdeii Wir befanden iins also in 
Wadras seiion iin I elugulande Die diinkelfarbige Bevol- 
keruiig der Uingehortiiensiadt, von den Engliindern the bind 
/oil// geiiaiini, und ilire Spraelie iniitete iins freindartig an, 
aueii emzelne voin Olir aufgefangene Worte liessen sicli 
niOit deiiten 

Dm so wer(\ oiler war es inir, in dein dainals noch in 
Madras das Sanskrit vertretendeii Professor Oppert einen 
alien Bekannteii begnlssen zu kOnnen Er bewohnte als 
Jiinggeselle eiii nielirstuckiges Haus und bestand darauf, dass 
uir bei linn wotiiieii sollten Erst am folgenden Tage nahin 
idi dieses Anerbieten an, naeiidein wir iin Hotel bei selir 
grosser llitze in eineiii kleineren Ziininer eine recht schlechte 
Nadit verbratld iiatteii Aber auch die Naclit bei Oppert 
sollte uns keine Rnlie gewilliren Er liatte flir den Abend 
einige G.'lste gebeten und braclite uns, naclidem diese sich 
ziiruekgezogen, in ein gerUiiiniges, luftiges Schlafzimmer, 
dessen Betten aber keine Mtlckennetze batten Freund 
Oppert trbstete uns niit der vorliandenen Pa/ikha, einem von 
aussen gezogenen, Uber den Betten Inn- und herscluvnigenden 
Vorliang leli batte viel von diesen, wUlirend derNacbt von 
Paiikbazieberii mittels eines Seiles gezogenen, Pankbas ge- 
bort und bescbloss, emeu solchen ftlr die Nacbt anzustellen 
Fdr diesen Nacbtdienst erhtilt er 50 Pfennig Er versab 
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semen Dienst ohne einzuschlafen, ich brauchte nicht Wasser 
nach ihm zu spntzen oder ihn mit Stiefeln zu werfen, wie 
viele zu tun pflegen, wenn er einschl&ft und man, m Schweiss 
gebadet, erwacht, denn ich schlief uberhaupt nicht ein son- 
dem lag die ganze Nacht im Kampfe mit den Mticken, welche 
uns trotz der Pankha keine Ruhe liessen Obrigens war 
Oppert nicht nur gegen uns liebenswlirdig, sondern hatte 
auch eine ausnahmsweise nette Art, mit den emgeborenen 
Studierenden umzugehen Er ging mit ihnen spazieren, lud 
sie m sein Haus und nahm sich ihrer in jeder Weise an 
Er nahm mich mit in seine Sanskritklasse und tiberliess mir 
dort das Regiment Es war eine erhebende Stunde, vor mir 
sassen wohl dreissig schwarzbraune Jlinglinge, welche meinen 
Worten lauschten, und rechts schweifte mem Blick auf den 
roten Sand und das ganz m der N&he brandende Meer, von 
welchem erne erquickende KUhle durch die weit gedffneten 
Fenster heremdrang 

Madras hat emen herrlichen Strand aber, wie die ganze 
Ostktiste von Indien, keinen Hafen Mit ungeheurenXosten 
hatte man durch Emsenken von Stemmassen m das Meer 
emen solchen erbaut, da kam erne Sturmflut und schwemmte 
die ganze Arbeit weg Eben war man damit fertig geworden, 
em noch stdrkeres Bollwerk m die See hmauszuschieben 
Hoffen wir, dass dieses alien Sttirmen trotzen wird 

Auf em sonderbares Schauspiel machte man mich auf der 
Seewarte des Fort George aufmerksam Durch em scharfes 
Fernrohr sah ich weit im Meere, wohl erne Stunde vom Ufer 
entfernt, zwei Manner auf emem Fahrzeug treiben, welches 
nur aus emigen durch QuerhOlzer zusammengehaltenen Balken 
bestand Grosse, wuste Wellenberge gmgen Uber sie weg, 
das Fahrzeug war bald unter, bald Uber Wasser Die Sache 
sah wohl gefahrlicher aus als sie war So lange diese 
Fischmenschen nicht von ihrem BalkengefUge weggesptilt 
werden, haben sie nichts zu befUrchten, denn das andauernde 
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Bail 1 st bci licit durtigcn Tcmperaturverhllllmsseii iiur eiiie 
lirijuickmig 

Aiif ilcni Port in Almiras salt icli miter vieleii Bilclicrn uiicl 
Handscliriftcii ancli cm Exemplar dcs aus tmtibcrsclibar vieleii 
Bimdcn licbtcliciulcn Iiuluin Gazetteer Es ist dies erne voiijalir 
ni lalir forlselireitciide statistisclie Saiimilmig alter mdgliclieit 
1 aibaclieii, welclie fdr jede l^roviiu aiifgezcicimetmidderNacli- 
wi.lt .uidiewalirt wcrdeit Aiitli liter, wie m so vieleiii, kaim 
die eiigliselie Verwaltimg alien anderen als Muster dieneii 

Diireli Linen Ziifall Iiorte icli m Madras, dass der 
Maliaraja von Vijayana^arani, eiiiein klemeii Reiclie an der 
Ostkilbte sddlieli von Orissa, fdr kiirze Zeit auf emem seiner 
belilosser m der Ndlie von Madras sidi aiiflialte Der Name 
dieses Mamies war mis \on deni vor setlts Monaten m 
London abgelialtenen Orientalisteiikongresse lier m guter 
Crmnermig Als ndnilieli Max Aldller zii emein Neudruck 
seiner Rigveda-Ausgabe m vier starken Btinden sclirciten 
imisste, mid die englisclie Regierung es ablelmte, die grossen 
Kosten des Dniekes, wie bei der ersteii Aiiflage, aucli diesmal 
in tragen, d.i war der Maharaja von Vijayanagarani fur sie 
emgetreten „Und dieser edie Fdrst,“ so sagte Max Mdller 
111 emein Vortrage auf dem Kongresse, „liat niclit nur die 
sdmtlielien Kosten fdr die Hersteilung des Werkes getragen, 
sondern aueli erne so grosse Anzalil von Frciexcniplaren inir 
/ur Verfdgung gestellt, dass jedcr von Ilmen, welclier ernstlicli 
lint dem Studium des Rigveda besclidftigt ist, em Exemplar 
gratis erlialten kann “ Diese Liberalittlt bei emem Werke, 
dessen Ladenpreis 160 Mark ist, maclite auf alle Anwesenden 
tiefen Emdruek Icii selbst konnte davon kemen Vorteil zielien, 
da tell das Werk durcli die Gdte A\ax Mdllers sclion Idngst be- 
sass, babe aber wiederliolt fdr wdrdige jdngere Freunde und 
Freundmnen von Max Mdller em Exemplar erbeten und erlialten 

Die Nacliriclit von der Anwesenheit dieses Malidrtija auf 
semeni Sclilosse bei Madras erfdllte micli mit urn so grbsserer 
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Freude, als ich nicht gehofft hatte, auch diesem edlen Fdrderer 
der Wissenschaft m Indien zu begegnen Nach dem Tiffin 
nahm ich einen Wagen und fuhr mit meiner Frau nach dem 
von herrlichen Gartenanlagen umrahmten Schlosse Auf der 
Veranda sass, von Schreibsachen umgeben, ein alter, schwer- 
hdriger und von Gicht geplagter Englander, welcher mir 
ziemlich mtirrisch erwiderte, dass Seme Hoheit der MahSraja 
nicht zu Hause sei und auch nach seiner Ruckkehr zu be- 
schaftigt sem werde, um mich zu empfangen „Das werden 
wir ]a sehen,“ sagte ich, „wenn er erst memen Namen ge- 
lesen haben wird Einshveilen werde ich sem Emtreffen 
hier abwarten “ Em unbestimmtes Knurren ward mir zur 
Antwort Ich wartete geduldig erne halbe Stunde und kntipfte 
unterdessen erne Unterhaltung mit emem mdischen Sekretdr 
an, der abseits auf der Veranda sass, und wir waren schon 
em wenig warm geworden, als em Diener erschien und uns 
zum MaharSja geleitete Dieser war em femer, schmachtiger, 
etwas schuchterner junger Mann von vornehmer Haltung 
Ich berichtete ihm vom Orientalistenkongress m London, 
und wie dankbar wir alle ftir seme Tat seien Er hOrte 
mit grossem Interesse zu und fragte nach memer Reise 
Inzwischen wurde m kostbaren silbernen Tassen der Thee 
serviert Ich erzahlte von memen Emdrhcken, tiberreichte memen 
Bombayer Vortrag, und als hierbei auch das unten (S 242) 
mitgeteilte Gedicht Farewell to India zur Sprache kam, bat 
er mich dasselbe vorzulesen und war sichthch gertihrt, als 
ich es ihm tiberreichte Mit den angenehmsten Empfmdungen 
verabschiedeten wir uns und rollten nach Madras zurlick 
Start mit dem Dampfer von Madras um Ceylon herum 
(denn durch Rama’s Brucke, bedauerlicherweise Adam’s 
Bridge genannt, kbnnen kerne Dampfer fahren) nach Colombo 
zu reisen, zogen wir es vor, auch noch die slidhchste Spitze 
des geliebten Landes auf der Bahn zu durchfahren und 
hierbei im Fluge den Stadten Tanjore, Tridimopoly und 
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Miiilnra init iliren reiiipeln iiiid PaUlbkii eincii fliiclitigen 
Ikbiicli aluustattoii IZb war dicb mdglicli, wciiii wir die 
Natlite rmn Palireii henut/leii imd Tags (Iber die StUdte 
hcsialileii Die ersle iN'aelil braclite iiiis von Madras nacli 
Taajori, wo ssir von S — 10 Ulir morgens auf einem (Iber- 
bp,mnlt.n Odisenkarren, deni emzigen vorliandenen Fulir- 
\\erk, lang ansgestrcekt liegend und wieder einmal Airs 
Davidson nil I'liige begrilsbcnd, zn den Selieiibwlirdigkeiten, 
\or alUiii zu deni grobseii Peinpel fuliren Der Bralimanismus 
isi in Sildiiuiien iiiiportiert und liat liier semen Gdttern, 
gleidibam zmii Sdiiitze ini fremdeii Lande, riesige rempel 
Lrlniit, welelie gauze Stadtviertel einiieinnen mid wolil- 
serwalirteii rLstuiigLii gleiclien Urn das Allerlieiligste, 
sscklies kemeiii I 2 iiro|)iler zugdngliLli ibt, zielien sieli drei, vier, 
fimf Oder iiielir Uiinsalhiiigeii, weklie die zmn Tenipel ge- 
liorigeii Priebterwolimmgen und aiidere Baulidikeiten ent- 
lialteii Dureli diese Umwallnngen flilireii die bogenannten 
Gopara b, Iiulie rorbugeii, wcklie bicli zii gewalligen Tdrnien 
zubpitzeii Die I orbogeii und Qberrageiiden Tllrme smd 
liberslli von emem Gewiinmel mytiiologisclier Figuren, welclie 
plastibeli liervortreten und in direr farbigen AubfUIirung 
maiielie Gruppen von liolier ScliOnlieit zeigen 

Naeli zweibtlindiger Weiterfalirt erreiclilen wir Tndnno- 
polv, wo wir wieder emeu soklien Riesentempel niit liocli- 
nigeiidcii Gopuras bebiclitigten und dann, als es ktililer 
gcworden war, emeu die Stadt lioeli tiberragenden Felsen 
lint eingescliniltenen Wegen, Bcfstationen und emem die 
Spitze krdiienden Tenipel bestiegen Die Aussiclit von liier 
obeii auf Stadt, Laiidscliaft und Gebirge war von wunder- 
barer Sclibnlieit Wir geiiossen sie nut dem Bewusstsem, 
111 24 Stunden den lieiligen Boden Indieiis verlassen zu musseii 
Wieder verbraeliten wir erne uiiruliige Naclit auf der 
Eisenbalin, die wir am frUlien Morgen m Madaro verliessen, 
11111 uns von emem FUlirer zu den Selienswilrdigkeiten geleiten 
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zu lassen Als wir unterwegs einige Erfrischungen zu uns 
nahmen und davon auch dem Ftihrer anboten, lehnte er sie 
dankend ab, mit der Begrundung, dass seme hohe Kaste 
ihm die Annahme nicht gestatte Er fbhrfe uns zu dem be- 
ruhmten Nyagrodhabaume, der an Schbnheit dem m Cal- 
cutta nahe, wenn auch nicht gleich kommt Dann \vurden 
Palast und Tempel mit ihrem reichen Inhalte besichtigt, und 
um 12 Uhr sassen wir wieder auf der Bahn, der letzten 
Sudspitze Indiens zustrebend, wo m Tuticorm der Dampfer 
nach Ceylon uns aufnehmen solite Da dieser von Bom- 
bay kommende Dampfer Tuficonn um 6 Uhr abends anhef, 
unser Zug aber erst 5 Minuten spater eintraf, so hatren wir 
telegraphisch ersucht, auf uns zu warten Am Bahnhofe von 
Tuticorm war denn auch bei unserer Ankunft em unter- 
geordneterVertreter derDampfschiffsagenturanwesendjWelcher 
zur Eile aufforderte, da der Dampfer schon draussen m der 
See auf uns warte. „Haben Sie“, fragte ich, „die von mir 
telegraphisch gewunschte Steam-launch (Dampfpmassej be- 
sorgf?" — „Ja wohl, mem Herr" Wir eilten zum Ufer 
und fanden dort start der versprochenen Dampfpmasse nur 
ein ganz ordmares Segelboot, ohne Banke und ohne Verdeck, 
die Winde so hoch, dass man jedesmal hinaufklettem 
musste, wenn man ehvas sehen wollte In diesem elenden 
Obstkahn sollten wir bei herembrechendem Dunkel nach 
dem Dampfer befordert werden, welcher so weit im Aleere 
lag, dass man ihn kaum sehen konnte Ich war uber diese 
Zumutung hOchst aufgebracht und bestand darauf, dass der 
Kommissionar zu unserer Sicherheit mit zum Dampfer fahren 
musse Wir hessen also meme Frau und unsere zahlreichen 
Gep&ckstucke vorsichtig an den hohen WSnden des Fahr- 
zeugs auf den schmutzigen Boden herunter, kauerten selbst 
auf demselben nieder, und die Fahrt begann Der Wind 
war kontrar, es musste laviert werden. Der Wind wurde 
stkrker, die See immer unruhiger. Meme Frau wurde see- 
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Mttit .ti ilr.Miiiiiiit I militli V. ir mm .ilk'' iihcn Icli 
la ' ml iki .hlritl kikr Inn mf. hi/.ililic ilit Ltiilt, mul tier 
D.mipkr 'itl/k* ''itli 111 ikut Minn l.s w.ir cm ni‘"'’''t'r, nut 
liltiii Kumlnil m''ntst ilk'ltr D.miplcr ilcr mmi kmntiturciicii 
mikrli.ilkiitii 1. /(///( .SiK/i/i .\’iir utiiint lkiss.ii;icrc, mcibt 
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M.ilc stil l.mntr /cit wicikr cmc nuk' N.itlilriilie Imltcii 
Dtr .mdtre Alorncii f.md mis luitli /wistlicn Hmimt*l mul 
W.isscr, erst }(cnt‘ii Mill.in l.mtiilcii die Uiiirissc von Ceylon 
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aus dem Meere auf, und nun kam das wunden-^olle Eiiand 
mit semem Kranze von Palmenwaidern und semen hoch- 
ragenden Bergen immer n&her heran Um drei Uhr warfen 
wir Anker, lasen beim Aussteigen erne in den grossten 
Buchstaben dem Reisenden entgegentretende Warnung vor 
den grossen Gefahren des Sonnenstichs, und bald darauf 
waren wir m dem Zimmer ernes guten Hotels behaglich unter- 
gebracht Da hier nicht wie m Indien em Pensionspreis fur 
den Tag, sondern wie bei uns alles emzeln bezahlt wurde, 
so war vorauszusehen, dass die Hotelkosten doppelt so hoch 
wie m Indien sem wlirden Wir bestellten das Dinner fur den 
Abend und liessen zwei der an alien Strassenecken zu fin- 
denden Jmrikisha herbeiholen Es smd das allerliebste 
kleine K^rrchen von eleganter Ausstattung, deren zwischen 
zwei hohen Radem befmdhcher Sitz nur fur erne Person 
Platz gewahrt, und welche nicht von Pferden, sondern von 
einem chokoladenfarbigen, bis aufKopftuch und Lendentuch 
vollkommen nackten Manne gezogen werden Die Side 
stammt aus japan, wie auch der Name, der auf japanisch 
„Mannwagen“ bedeutet Dieses BefOrderungsmittel steht 
der Droschke an Schnelligkeit wenig nach und ist dabei 
bedeutend billiger Unser Besuch gait einem meiner altesten 
jugendfreunde, dem Kaiserlich deutschen Konsui Philipp 
Freudenberg, der ebenso wie ich vom Westerwald stammte 
Unsere Eltem waren dort befreundet gewesen, und wir selbst 
hatten als Kinder uns oft besucht und zusammen gespielt, 
aber seit 1853, also seit 40jahren, uns nicht mehr gesehen 
Unsere beiden Menschenpferde trabten tapfer darauf los, 
doch bedurfte es langeren Herumfahrens in der von duftigen 
Garten durchzogenen Villengegend Colombos, bis wir das herr- 
liche.von Veranden und Garten umgebene Haus Freudenbergs 
erreichten Auf der Veranda brannte Licht, und kaum hatten wir 
unsere Karten hineingeschickt, als von dorther der kraftige 
deutsche Ausruf horbar wurde „Na, endlich'“ Freudenberg 
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empfing unseni lUiigst erwarteten Besucli auf das freund- 
licliste Er sei gaiiz allein zu Hause, da seme Frau nut den 
vier Sdlinen in Deutschland weile, und sein Bruder sich eben 
auf der Hoclizeitsreise nn Gebirge befinde Wir mtissten 
ohne Widerrede, so lange wir in Colombo weilten, bei ihm 
wohnen Ich sagte es fUr den nUchsten Tag zu, aber er 
bestand darauf, dass wir noch am selbigen Abend bei ihm 
iinseren Einzug lialten mtissten, und so blieb mir nichts 
librig, als ins Hotel zurtlckzufahren, die Bestellung der 
Zimmer wieder ruckgUngig zu machen und in spater Abend- 
stunde nut Sack und Pack m dem sclibnen Hause Freuden- 
bergs einzutreffen, welches den Namen Sinnivesa, d h 
„\Vohnsitz des Gliickes“ flihrte Hier konnten wir uns in der 
oberen Etage nach Herzenslust ausbreiten und genossen mit 
Behagen die Gastfreundschaft des reicheii und vornehmen 
Hanses Eine zahlreiche Dienerschaft, die Haare nach singha- 
lesischer Sitte nut einem Kamme nach Weiberart hinten 
aufgesteckt, bediente uns bei Tische, zum Schlusse der Mahl- 
zeit erschienen die kdstlichsten FrUchte, Ananas, Bananen, 
Mangos, und als wir liber diese FQlle der Gaben des Landes 
unsere Bewunderung aussprachen, ausserte Freudenberg mit 
Bescheidenheit „Es ist unser gewOhnliches Dessert'" 

Aber auch ftlr unsere geistigen Bedlirfmsse sorgte unser 
hebenswurdiger Wirt, indein er, sowed es seme Zeit erlaubte, 
nut uns m die Stadt und zu den Sehenswtlrdigkeiten fuhr 
Das reichhaltige Museum, der grosse Buddhatempel mit 
seiner Kolossaistatue des hegenden Buddha, der herrhche 
Strand mit seiner erfnschenden Brise smd mir noch m 
bester Ermnerung Mit besonderem Interesse besuchten wir 
auch die weitausgedehnten Anlagen der Kokosblfabnk 
unseres Freundes Er fUhrte uns durch das Lager, m 
welchem das von hberall her angekaufte Rohmatenal, nam- 
lich das zwischen der hblzernen Schale und dem mneren 
Saft sich zu emer Schicht ablagernde Fleisch der Kokos- 
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nusse, getrocknet wurde Wir sahen die Vornchtungen, 
durch welche dieses Material zerschnitten, zerstampft, zer- 
rieben wurde, bis aus ihm unter dem Drucke gewaltiger 
Pressen ein breiter Strom goldig klaren Kokosols m mtlch- 
tigem Sprudel emporquoll In einer besonderen Abteilung 
wurden die 500 Liter haltenden Passer gebaut, dicht gemacht 
und schliesslich geflillt, um nach alien Himmelsgegenden 
versandt zu werden Mit diesem Hauptgeschafte war frtiher 
em Handel mit Kaffee verbunden Neuerdings war an seine 
Stelle der Thee getreten, seit der Kaffee in Ceylon den Ver- 
heerungen durch ein gewisses Insekt ausgesetzt ist, sodass 
der Anbau sich nicht mehr lohnt 

Wir verliessen den Freund fUr einige Tage, um der oben 
im Gebirge liegenden Stadt Kandy, der alien Hauptstadt des 
Reiches, einen Besuch abzustatten Die dort hinfUhrende Ge- 
birgsbahn durchlauft langere Zeit die dichten PalmenwSlder 
des Kiistensaumes, bis sie dann, am Gebirge emporsteigend, 
in funf Stunden nach Kandy flihrt An einer Haltestelle bot 
ein Mann als Erfnschung Kokosnhsse, das Sttick zu zehn 
Pfennig, an Ich kaufte eine solche, er schlug mit einem 
wohlgezielten Hiebe die obere Decke ab, und so empfing ich 
das klihle, wie eine matte Limonade schmeckende GetrSnk 
mitsamt seinem naturlichen Becher Gegen Abend erreichten 
wir das von bewaldeten Bergen umgebene, reizend an einem 
See gelegene Kandy An den Ufern desselben hegen mehrere 
BuddhistenklOster, denen wir am folgenden Tage einen Be- 
such abstatteten Um einen bescheidenen Hofraum herum zog 
sich das Gebaude, welches die Zellen fUr die MOnche enthielt 
Wir besichtigten eine solche, welche gerade leer stand Ein 
Tisch mit einem Wasserkrug und ein armliches Lager machten 
den ganzen Inhalt aus Die Ubrigen Zellen durften wir nicht 
betreten, weil, wie es hiess, die MOnche dann mit Studieren 
beschaftigt seien Da es gerade um die heisse Mittagszeit 
war, SO werden sie wohl uber ihren Palmblatthandschnften 
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<..,1 utni,; (.iii,,i. ,iuU ''tin l)i‘ SliulHruii ilcr .Miniclic, so- 
util V' iilu ill. nipt >! lit lilt, Iif^ltlit wolil ill)cr\VKi;cii<J mi 
All i^huiluii >(,j) H iiuf-- vhnfttii D.ii SLlirLiliLii i;csl 1 iu. 1 i( niif 
StKflvii \>.ii I* (liijhi iiti III Aht euar N'.uIlI, ilic sail dalici 
lUl tkii r,)ii.i.r viuitf i.<(i initt. ^cliola’iaii I).uinann,ii;el dcr 
Iiii'k..! ii 11.(1 tiiU, .'.(.ukii (la luiullalaii Sc!irifti(li;c von 
(!i.f iiwlitc.! H iiui mil I’l'is ir taM.lu\iiuln;l\i.il d(.m Hl.itic 
(.in a M 'U:i lu.d dnali (.mv liinl(.ilar i.iiu;(.ralaia‘ S(.ln\;ir/c 
'.Jitl'ii , a, .laid S(‘l(.la H ind''tlinlii.‘n smd si-lir billig zti 
!i Ian \i.i) tiiuin Ilnulkr ml d(.r Sir.asc crsl.md ah ftir 
(.in ‘ n K’lijian tin 'tnia^ Utliukl MikiaT lasLlira'bciicr 
I’ iliiibl iii(.r uiid li da dii uis in.iialan ibiddli.is(.ln\ .'Inner in 
i ut<ip 1 la (.lanki 

(a an Aland la>iahten wir den lierillimlen Uiiddh.i- 
teinj el, in v. eklain air uiis unler deii Sehw.irm der .iiis- und 
ein ;elan(!en Wteliier inisehlen Lin jim^er .Wmali erk.innte 
nils ilslidiule mid nnehle sail nut nns /n sclrnffem, indcni 
er nn niliie lorded nils .nil dieses mid jenes nn reinpel auf- 
naiks nil malile ieli lass is iinr j^ef.illen. w.ir .aber nalU 
weiiio nberr.iselit, .ils mail der Aldiali /inn Se'lilusse inn ein 
'Innk'deld b.il „Ieli deiike, Ilir Hiuldhusten dlirft kein Geld 
nelnneir, sai;te all „kli will es .nali nalit fllr mail*', cr- 
widerle er, „sondern Illr niena* Bilelier’' Der Bnddlnsmns 
bclieint in der i .it von seiner .alien Strenj'e so /lemlali .alles 
verloren /ii h.iben, wenn ah .aiieh die Gcbehichte d.ahnige- 
utelU sein l.assen will, welehe nnr uni.er Fllhrer erzilhite, dass 
mis dein Klo.ster drilben .nn See* vor enngen Jaliren ein AUhadi 
geheiikt worden .sei, weil er, in emen Liebesliandel verwakelt, 
benien Rivalen aiis Lifersiaht erinordet habe 

Am Naehmittag liihren wir nach Pcradc/iiya, nm den 
dortigen wellberllhmten bolamschen G.irten zii bcsuchen 
Wir wnrden, dank emem Empfelilimgsbriefe Freiidenbcrgb, 
sehr zuvorkommend empfangen und herumgofniirt Willirend 
es unten m der Ebene von Colombo f(ir viele Pfianzen zii 
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heiss ist, so gedeiht hier oben alles, was wir von Jugend auf 
zu schatzen wissen, Kaffee, Zucker, Vanille, Kampfer, Kakao, 
Zimt und alle mbghchen Gewurze m freier Luft Einige 
Schuppen dienen zum Schutze gegen Wind und Regen, Ge- 
w^chshauser gibt es im ubngen nicht, denn was hier nicht 
im Freien fortkommt, das wDrde wohl uberhaupt nirgendwo 
wachsen Auch viele edie Baumarten wurden uns teils als 
lebende Pflanzen, teils als Holz im Querschnitt gezeigt, und ich 
bemerkte beim Ebenholz, dass nur der innere Kern des 
Stammes schwarz ist, wahrend die umgebenden Schichten 
sich von denen anderer BHume nicht merklich unterscheiden 
Nachdem wir beim Direktor des botanischen Gartens 
den Nachmittagsthee eingenommen, folgten wir gern seiner 
Einladung, erne benachbarte Theeplantage zu besichtigen 
Man filhrte uns durch die nur niedrigen, in regelm^sigera 
Abstande von einander entfemten Theestrauche, an denen 
wir viele Weiblein nut Tragkdrben auf dem Rhcken be- 
schdftigt sahen Sie sammelten die einzelnen Blotter, wobei, 
wie man mir sagte, die Vorschrift besteht, dass von sieben 
Blkttern drei gepfluckt werden durfen und vier stehen bleiben 
miissen Wir wandten uns dem auf der Plantage stehenden 
Hause zu In einem Zimmer war gerade Abldhnung Die 
Weiber drangten sich mit ihren KOrben heran, ein Knabe 
setzte jeden Korb auf die Wage, und ein junger Englander 
beobachtete den Zeiger und warf jeder Sammlenn einige 
Kupferstucke aus einem vor ihm liegenden Haufen zu Dies 
alles war das Werk ernes Augenblicks, und so wurden viele 
in kurzer Zeit abgefertigt, einige auch dadurch, dass sie 
kem Geld, sondern den Korb mit den Blattern zuruck erhielten. 
Das alles geschah, ohne dass ein Wort dabei gesprochen 
wurde. Welter sahen wir die kunstlichen Vorrichtungen 
zum Rollen und nachfolgenden DOrren der Blatter. Vierund- 
zwanzig Stunden nach dem Abpflucken der Theeblatter konnen 
sie bereits zum Getrdnke verwendet werden. 
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Unter Donner, Blitz und Regen eines tropischen Ge- 
witters, wie sie auf Ceylon haufig sind, kehrten wir nach 
Kandy zurtick Am nachsten Morgen machten wir vor der 
Abreise noch emen Spaziergang auf den bewaldeten Hligeln 
der Umgebung Beim Heraufsteigen vom See aus kamen 
wir an einem Brotbaum vorbei, dessen unfOrmige Frlichte 
ungefahr die Grbsse und Form eines Schwarzbrotes haben 
Ich liess von einem Knaben eine Frucht herunterholen Sie 
enthielt erne schwammige Masse, in welcher eine grosse 
Zahl von Kernen eingebettet liegt Nur diese Kerne sind 
es, welche gegessen werden und um derentwillen die Frucht 
geschatzt wird Anmutige Promenadenwege fUhrten hbher 
hinauf und gewahrten Durchblicke auf den See und die 
Stadt von Uberraschender Schbnheit Alle diese Wege 
waren nach dem Namen irgend einer enghschen Lady, 
Lady Horton’s Walk usw , benannt, als wenn diese Damchen 
erst diese paradiesische Herrhchkeit geschaffen hatten Noch 
stand die Sonne tief und glitzerte horizontal durch die 
Blatter der Baume, eine herrliche Morgenfnsche umwehte 
uns, der Gesang der VOgel, das Summen der Insekten, der 
ganze Zauber des tropischen Waldes umstnckte uns Unter 
angenehmen Gesprachen schntten wir auf einem teilweise 
mit Blattern bedeckten Waldwege dahin, als ich eben noch 
zur rechten Zeit bemerkte, wie meine Frau im Begriff war, 
ihr Ftisschen auf eine gerade tiber den Weg knechende 
schwarze Schlange zu setzen Mit einem Aufschrei riss ich 
sie zurtick, ich war erschrocken, sie war erschrocken, aber 
auch die Schlange war erschrocken und schlangelte sich 
eiligst ms GebOsch, wo sie verschwand Das war die 
einzige Schlange, die wir im freien Zustande in Indien 
wahrend unseres Aufenthaltes vom November bis zum Marz 
angetroffen haben Filr den Europaer, der mit guten Stiefeln 
versehen ist und seine Wege wahlen kann, ist die Schlangen- 
gefahr nicht gross Anders bei den Eingeborenen, wenn 

15 * 
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sie mit nackten Fussen und Beinen in den Feldern arbeiren 
Oder zur Nachtzeit wandern Hierbei kann es sar leicht 
vorkomraen, dass sie unversehentlich auf eine Schlange 
treten, und das kdnnen die Schlangen nun einmal nicht leiden. 

Zwei Stunden spater waren wir auf dem Bahnhofe und 
sahen in der benachbarten Strasse erne vielbeschnebene 
Scene. Drei buddhisbsche Alonche mit kahl geschorenem 
Kopfe und langem gelben Gev/ande hielten in den Handen 
ihre durch das Obergewand halbverdeckten Almosenschalen. 
Sie gingen von Haus zu Haus und blieben schweigend auf 
der Strasse gegenuber der Haustur stehen, bis jeraand 
heraustrat und ihnen drei Klosse, Oder was es sonst sem 
mochte, in den Topf legte Dann gingen sie weiter. Be- 
kannt ist, dass alle Nahrung der buddhistischen Mbnche 
erbettelt sem muss. Was sie im Laufe des Vormittags von 
Haus zu Haus gesammelt haben, das verzenren sie noch 
vor Alittag in ihren Klostem und durfen nach z\vo\f Uhr 
mittags den ganzen Tag kerne feste Speise mehr zu sich 
nehmen Nach allem, was ich gesehen habe, ist die Lage 
ernes buddhistischen Albnches noch weniger zu beneiden 
als die eines christlichen, womit doch schon viel gesagt ist 

Auf der Ruckfahrt nach Colombo genoss ich noch em- 
mal die herrliche Landschaft und kam mit mir zu dem Schlusse, 
dass die Natur in Ceylon viel schOner ist als in Indien, 
dass aber die Bevolkerung Ceylons lange nicht so mteressant 
ist wie die indische Denn in Ceylon herrscht der Buddhis- 
mus, welcher eine grosse Toleranz, aber, als Kehrseite der- 
selben, eine ebenso grosse Indifferenz zeigt Wie der 
religiose, so ist auch der politische Fanatismus den 
Singhalesen fremd Freilich ist Ceylon nicht, wie Indien, 
ein von England aus beherrschtes und ausgesogenes Land, 
sondem eine englische Kolonie, und das ist ein grosser 
Unterschied. In Indien zehrt die sehr kostspielige Ver- 
waltung das Alark des Landes auf Wiederholt hat man mir 
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verbielicrt, class alljdhrlicli 15 Millionen Pfuiid Sterling, gleich 
300 Alilluineii Mark, ftir Pcnsioiien iind Verwaltungskoslen 
nacli England abgoftlhrl werdcn, ohnc class cm materiellcr 
ErsaU dafilr ziirilckfldsse Das ist ein Aderlass, den auf 
die Daiier aiicli das reicliste Land niclit ertragen kann „Da 
liattcn wir es dotli nocli besser,*' sagten ineme indisclien 
rreunde, „zur Zeit der Mohatninodaner Dicse plagten und 
scbunden nns auf alle Weisc, abcr sie vcrgeudeten aucli 
das Erpresste wieder, und das Geld blieb nn Lande Aber 
die Eiigliinder verzeliren ihre Pensionen in England, und 
das Land wird iminer tinner*' — Ich kann nicht beurteilen, 
wie well diese Klagen begrilndet sind, icb weiss nur, dass ein 
Freund von mir, ein nocli niclit sehr alter Mann, als Colonel aus 
Indien seined und jetzt, in England lebend, als Pension die 
Kleinigkeit von llOOPfund Sterling gleich 22000 Mark bezieht 
Was aber den Buddliismus betrifft, der dicse Abscliweifung 
veranlasste, so kann ich nicht uinhin, dein Urteile ineines 
Freundes Garbc beizustiinmen, dass diese Religion der Liebe und 
Barinherzigkeit zugleich die derTnigheit und Unwissenheit ist 
Dieser iingllnstige Eindruck konnte auch nicht durch 
den Besuch verwischt werden, den ich niit Freudenberg zu- 
saininen kurz vor ineiner Abrcise bei Siiniangala, dein Ober- 
haupte des Buddhisimis in Ceylon machte Ich fand in ihm 
cinen liebenswllrdigen Greis von kleiner Gestalt, aber voll 
WUrde und mit eincin schdnen beschaulichen Ausdrucke des 
Angesichts Er sprach leidlich gut Sanskrit, und unser Zu- 
saininensem verlief aufs beste Aber von eineni Feuer, einer 
Begeisterung, wie ich sie von Indicn her gewohnt war, konnte 
keine Rede scin Die unigcbenden Mbnche griffen nicht in 
die Unterhaltung ein, vielleicht well sie des Sanskrit nicht 
hinreichend intlchtig waren Dies bestatigte sich auch, als 
sie mir auf einen Wink des Oberpriesters die schon auf 
Tischen bereitgestellten Handschriften zeigten, wobei wir uns 
mtlhsain durch ein Qemisch von Sanskrit und Pah verstandigten 
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So ruckte der 16 Mdrz heran, an welchem die von 
Australien kommende Britannia uns aufnehmen und in die 
Heimat zurUckfuhren sollte Der Gedanke, von Indien zu 
scheiden, hatte etvvas Wehmtitiges, und doch kehrte ich nicht 
ungern zurlick Ich sehnte mich nach einer geregelten T^tig- 
keit, auch hatte ich in diesem Winter eine Uberfulle von 
Eindrticken eingesogen und verlangte nach Ruhe, um das 
alles in mir zu verarbeiten Dazu kam, dass um die Mitte 
des Mhrz die Sonne liber Ceylon bei semen acht Grad ndrd- 
hcher Breite fast senkrecht stand Der eigene Schatten be- 
schrdnkte sich zur Mittagszeit auf ein kleines Klumpchen 
unter den Fussen Man kam sich vor wie Peter Schlemihl, 
der semen Schatten verloren hatte Em glknzendes Diner, 
welches Freudenberg uns zwei Tage vor der Abreise gab, 
musste im Frack liberstanden werden und brachte durch furcht- 
bares Schwitzen den Unterschied der Temperaturen hier und 
m Deutschland recht ftihlbar zum Bewusstsem Memen 
Diener PurSn bezahlte ich aus, fhgte em reichlich bemessenes 
Reisegeld zur Rtickkehr nach Cawnpore hmzu und liess ihn 
m Frieden ziehen, denn die zahlreichen Diener des Hauses 
Freudenberg machten seme Hilfe entbehrlich Emgedenk 
der Knappheit des Obstes auf den Seeschiffen Ubergab ich 
emem der Diener drei Rupien mit dem Auftrage, Obst da- 
flir zu kaufen Er kam zuruck mit emem grossen Korbe voll 
Ananas und Mangos, Bananen und Apfelsmen Unsere Freude 
liber diesen Schatz sollte nicht von langer Dauer sem Ob- 
gleich wir das Obst auf dem Schiff sogleich m den Gefrier- 
raum brmgen und nur zu den Mahlzeiten herbeiholen liessen, 
so zeigten sich doch nach den ersten Tagen schon solche 
Spuren der Fkulnis, dass vvir die Hoffnung aufgaben, das 
Obst auch nur bis Aden zu brmgen, und uns beeilten, nach 
links und rechts davon auszuteilen, zur grossen Freude un- 
serer Tischnachbarn 










Ncuntes Kapitel 


Die Heimreise. 

liattcii die uiigdiibtige Lnge uiiscrcr Knbine auf dem 
iliiu.ilaya iiocli Icbciidig ni dcr Ermnorung, um nicht 
f(ir die R(iekreii>e besbore Vorkelirungen treffen Schon von 
lioinbny aus batten wir auf dor am 16 Mitn: von Colombo 
abfalirenden Britannia eino Kajllte auf der reebten Seite des 
oberen Dockb hobtellt und die Agentur liatte dicse Bestellung 
angenommen Als wir aber in Colombo auf der Agentur uns 
emfanden, bebaui)tete man, dort niclits von der Bestellung zu 
wibseii, und konnte uns eme bessere Kabme nur bis Aden 
zur Verftigung stellen, da sie von dort ab rcserviert sei Am 
Donnerstag frtlli zeigte sicb vor Ceylon der Koloss der 
Britannia, wir frtibsttlckten noch em letztes Mai zusammen, 
nabmen nut warmem Danke Abscbied von Freudenberg und 
wurden auf semen Befebl m dem Kaiserlich deiitsclien Boote 
von zwdlf Blaujacken mit sebwarzbraunen Gesicbtern zur 
Britannia gerudert Dies gab uns von vornlierem schon em 
Anseben, welches auch mebt gestOrt wurde, indem wir dafUr 
sorgten, dass man auf dem zurllckkebrenden Boote nur zu- 
friedcne Gesicbter sab Die Anker wurden gelichtet, und 
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mit Wehmut sahen wir das herriiche Land ferner und fer- 
ner rlicken und zuletzt m der AbenddSnimerung ver- 
schwmden 

Die Britannia war nicht so neu wie der Himalaya, da- 
ftir aber urn vieles besser eingefahren Der KapitSn war ein 
pflichttreuer, wackerer Mann, der auch flir seme Passagiere 
ein freundliches Wort tibrig hatte Die Mannschaft tat ptlnkt- 
lich ihren Dienst und die Stewards waren nicht so faul, wie 
die auf dem HimSlaya. Auch die Passagiere hatten ein an- 
deres GeprSge als das junge, tUrburlente, tibermtitige, ver- 
gntigungssiichtige Volk, das uns auf dem Hinwege begleitet 
hatte Unsere jetzigen Mitreisenden kamen meist aus Austra- 
lien und waren zum grbsseren Teile gesetzte, dltere Leute, 
die ihre Geschafte dort abgeschlossen haben mochten und 
in die Heimat zurUckkehrten Zwei wackere freidenkende 
Geistliche und ein Arzt, Dr Jameson — nicht der berOchtigte — 
mitsememreizendenTdchterchen Violethmgen engerzusammen 
und wir wurden bald naher mit ihnen bekannt Vier junge Inder 
schlossen sich naturgemass an uns an Sie waren ftir uns 
der letzte Nachhall indischer HerrlichkeiL NatUrlich fehlte 
es auch nicht an weniger sympathischen Elementen 

Am Sonntag war zweimal Gottesdienst, und wir hbrten 
gern die praktischen, zu Herzen drmgenden Reden der er- 
wahnten Geistlichen an Da war nichts von Dogmatik, da 
wurden die Verhaltnisse des wirklichen Lebens mit semen 
Bestrebungen und Sorgen durchgesprochen, und das alles m 
emer Weise, welche diskret und darum wirksam auf das 
Ewige, Unnennbare hinwies „Viele Leute", sagte der Geist- 
liche, „mUssen bei allem klagen und murren Sie wohnen 
m emer schlechten Gegend, m Grumbling Street, wir aber 
wollen sie zu uns herDberlocken, damit sie ihre Wohnung mit 
uns m Thanksgiving Street nehmen und alles, was ihnen zu- 
stbsst, mit Gelassenheit, ja mit Dank gegen die Vorsehung 
entgegennehmen" 
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\in niiLlibtcn Soniitng liielt oin iWissionar die Predigt 
Die befreiiiuleteii GeihtliLlien erkldrten, dnss sie iiicht hin- 
geheu wtirden uiid neteii aiieh niir davon ab Dies reizte 
nieiiie Neugierde, iind leh ging erst reelit hm Der Text 
war aus dein liolien Lied „Du bist die Rose von Saron 
wild die Lilie iii den 1 idem “ Diese Rose, diese Lilie sollte 
dann Jesns sein, iind die rote Farbe, der Diift und wer 
weiss was sonst noeh wurde in der gesclimacklosesten 
Weise auf das sllsse Jesuleiii angewendet, welclies unser 
Redner li.’ltsclielte und liebkoste, ja aus welcbein er geradezu 
ein Idol inachte Von moralisclien Gedanken war in der 
v;anzen Rredigt keine Spur zu entdecken 

Willirend dieser und anderer Erlebnisse liatte sich die 
Seliraube unseres Dainpfers Tag und Naeht unennlidlicli 
gedrelil, und eine Wociie nach der Abfalirt, am Donnerstag, 
dein 23 Atllrz, ankerten wir am stidwestliclien Ende von 
Arabien vor Aden Hier mussten wir die Post von Bombay 
an Bord nelimen, die erst gegen Abend emtreffen konnte, 
und so durften wir ans Land gelien und uns umselien 
Am Hafen liegen nur die zu ilim geliOrendcn Gebiiude und 
em elendes Hotel, das Stadtehen Aden liegt eine Stunde 
(.ntfernt auf der anderen Seite eines holien Bergrtickens 
Die Umgebung von Aden ist das Trostloseste, was man 
von Landscliaften seben kann Da gibt es keinen Baum, 
kemen Straucli, ja niclit emmal em Graslialmchen ist zu 
fmden, alles ist sonneverbrannte, aiisgedOrrte Wllste Es 
soil liier nur alle drei Jalire emmal regnen Dann wird das 
Wasser in einem System von tricliterfOrmig nach unten 
zugespitzten Cisternen aufgefangen, in deren Tiefen wir eine 
armselige Wasserlache bemerkten Neben diesen Cisternen 
befmdet sich der „Park von Aden" Es ist eine kUmmer- 
liche Anpflanziing klemer Bhume nut verstaubten, halb 
welken Blattern, welche sclilaff und ohne Lebenslust herab- 
hangen Diese mtlhsam unterhaltene Anlage ist das Emzige, 
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was man an Vegetation m der Umgegend von Aden zu 
sehen bekommt Wir stiegen ans Land, da wo, als Mittel- 
punkt des Verkehrs, das schmutzige Hotel liegt Vor dem- 
selben gingen jUdische Geldwechsler m langem Kaftan und 
von den Schlafen herabh^ngenden Judenlocken, unaufhOrhch 
mit dem Gelde m ihren Handen klappernd, hm und her 
Ich wechselte erne Rupie, indem ich mich darauf gefasst 
machte, betrogen zu werden Diese Erwartung bestdtigte 
sich, unter dem Wechselgelde befand sich em falsches 
Stuck, wie ich erst durch andere und zu spat erfuhr Ich nahm 
emen elenden Wagen, um auf die Passhohe zu fahren, von 
welcher es auf der anderen Seite zu den Cisternen und 
nach Aden heruntergeht Der Kutscher, em frecher Araber 
von entsprechendem Ausseren, erhob jeden Augenbhck Ein- 
wendungen gegen die von mir gewahlte Fahrt Am liebsten 
hatte ich auf den ganzen Wagen verzichtet, wenn nur ein 
anderer zu haben gewesen ware Endlich rappelte unser 
Wagen durch die bden Strassen von Aden und auf den mit 
Saulenhallen umgebenen Markt zu Hier kaufte ich einiges 
Obst, aber es war wenig Gemessbares darunter Wie in 
Agypten und Paiastina, so lauerten auch hier liberall hungrige 
Arabergesichter, immer darauf bedacht, den Fremden aus- 
zubeuten Wir kehrten Uber den BergrUcken zum Hafen 
zuruck, und ich war froh, den widerspenstigen Kutscher los 
zu werden Wir sassen emen Augenbhck in dem stark 
besuchten Hotel, aber weder die Umgebung noch die 
Speisen und Getranke luden zu langerem Verweilen ein 
So fuhren wir schon gegen Mittag wieder auf das Schiff 
Welch em Trost ist es, in wilden, gefahrlichen, verkom- 
menen Gegenden em mit allem Komfort ausgerllstetes Schiff 
als Zuflucht zu haben' Gegen Abend langte die Post von 
Bombay an, und es dauerte mehrere Stunden, bis alle die 
tausend GepUckstUcke aus dem emen Dampfer m den anderen 
hinuber geworfen waren 
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Die dreitSgige Fahrt dutch das rote Meer war lange 
niclit so heiss, wie auf dem Hmwege, da wir bestandig 
einem kraftigen Nordwinde entgegenfuhren In Suez wurde 
Proviant eingenommen, und es kamen Handler an Bord mit 
Pliotographien, Obst, Naschwerk, Schmucksachen und allerlei 
Krain Die Langeweile einer Seereise bewirkt es, dass sie 
ein gutes Geschaft machen Ein Knabe bot einen Korb mit 
Muscheln von seltsamer Bildung fed Eine besonders schdne 
Muschel lag obenauf „Was kostet diese"?" fragte ich — 
„Si\ pence, Sir“ — „Und der ganze Korb'?“ — „Zwei 
Shilling “ — „Ich gebe dir einen dafUr “ — „Take it “ — 
So wurde die Zahl unserer Gepackstlicke noch um ernes 
verniehrt 

Wir fuhren in den Kanal ein, es wurde Nacht, und wir 
legten uns schlafen Am frhhen Morgen erwache ich und 
bemerke mit Verwunderung, dass die Maschine still steht 
Es ist vielleicht wegen des Ausweichens, dachte ich und eilte 
hinauf, aber welcher Anbhck bot sich hier' An emer ziem- 
lich engen Stelle des Kanals hatte sich die grosse Britannia 
mit dem Schnabel in die sandigen Bbschungen des Ufers 
eingebohrt, und die WasserstrOmung, welche stets im Kanal 
vorhanden ist, hatte das Hmterteil bis ans andere Ufer ge- 
trieben Vor uns und hinter uns in der Feme hielten schon 
eine Anzahl von Schiffen, denen wir die Durchfahrt sperrten 
Auf unserem Verdeck war alle Mannschaft m fieberhafter 
Tatigkeit, der Kapitan mit hochrotem Kopfe eilte hm und 
her und erteilte seme Befehle Der englische Geistliche be- 
gegnete mir und rief mit tnumphierendem Patriotismus 
^Britannia bars the Suez Canal >“ — „ Pall her off erwiderte 
ich gelassen Die Ursache des Unfalls wurde bald bekannt 
Der franzOsische Lotse, den jedes Schiff an Bord zu nehmen 
verpflichtet ist, hatte befohlen, langsamer zu fahren Der 
Kapitan hatte eingewendet, dass das grosse Schiff dann 
nicht mehr dem Steuerruder gehorchen werde Der Lotse 
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hatte auf semem Willen bestanden, und die Folge war, dass 
wir feststeckten Erne solche Lage kann sehr unangenehm 
werden, denn wenn ein Schiff binnen vier Stunden nicht 
wieder flott wird, so muss es nach dem Verkehrsreglement 
ausladen, und was das bedeutet, das batten wir m Aden bei 
Ubernahme der Bombayer Post gesehen Inzwischen waren 
KapiWn und Mannschaft eifrig damit beschdftjgt, das Schiff 
wieder flott zu machen Starke Eisentaue wurden von der 
Spitze und ebenso vom Hmterteil des Schiffes quer liber den 
Kanal nach denjenigen Uferseiten gezogen, von welchen das 
Schiff sich abgewandt hatte, und dort an PflOcken befestigt 
Diese Taue wurden von der Schiffsraaschine gleichzeitig nach 
der Mitte des Schiffes hin angezogen, und die Folge war, 
dass der Koloss sich wieder gerade legte und seine Fahrt 
mit einigen Stunden VerspStung fortsetzen konnte 

Es war ein herrlicher xMorgen Die reine Wustenluft 
Agyptens umfing uns, und der Nordwmd gewahrte erquickende 
Ktihle Da zeigte sich in der umgebenden Wuste bald links, 
bald rechts eine von mir me vorher gesehene Erscheinung, 
namlich eine immer schbner sich enhvickelnde Fata Morgana, 
worunter hier nicht das Sichtbarwerden einer entfernten Stadt 
durch Luftspiegelung zu verstehen ist, — denn bstlich vom 
Kanal gibt es nah und fern keine Stadt, — sondern erne 
Illusion, welche entsteht, wenn im Sonnenschem die heissen 
Wustendampfe aufsteigen Zuerst hatte man den Eindruck 
einer Chaussee mit lauter gleichen AkazienbMumen, dann 
wieder schien eine Reihe von Pelikanen unbeweghch in der 
Feme zu sitzen, und endlich sah man mitten m der Wuste 
em flutendes, wallendes, wogendes Wasser, und in demselben 
baute es sich auf in wagerechten und senkrechten Linien wie 
eine Stadt mit hohen Hdusern und Ttirmen, mit mancherlei 
Haupt- und Querstrassen. Die Illusion war vollkommen, und 
auch das scharfste Opernglas vermochte nicht, sie zu heben, 
sondern nur noch zu verstkrken Das einzige (JnnatUrliche 
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dabci war, class die Sladt mitten in dcin wogenden Wasser 
gleiclisain zu sclnveben schien Uber eine Stunde lang 
komiten wir diese Ersclieiniing in alter Rube beobaclUen 
Gegen iWittag erreichten wir Port Said, und da wir 
einige Stunden Aufentbait batten, so nabin icb unsere vier 
iiuiisclien Sclultzlinge init inir in die Stadt, urn ilinen ein 
freilicb luir iinnlielies StUcK. Agyptens zu zeigen Gegen 
Abend slaLlicn wir in See, nnd jetzt war es nicht inehr die 
Spiegelgbilte des indisclien Ozeans und des roten Meeres, 
die iins triig, soiidern das inittcllUndiscbe Meer nut seiner 
lebbaften und stellenweise wlisten Wellenbewegung Die 
Stiinnuing der Passagiere war denn aucb wesentlicb beein- 
tr.kbtigt, viele verscbwandcn, bier und da drtlckte sicb eine 
weibbcbe Gestalt in die Ecke eines Strandstiibls, einer 
welkenden Lilie vergleicbbar, und zuin ersten Male wies 
der Mittagstiscb erbeblicbe LUcken auf In der folgenden 
Nacbt passierten wir Kreta, und am nticbsten Morgen batten 
wir die Sildspitze des Peloponnes erreicbt und konnten den 
bocbragenden, scbneebedeckten Taygetos zwiscben Sparta 
und Messeiiicn in seiner ganzen Herrlicbkeit bbersehen 
Dann ging es den Tag Uber nacb Norden, wUbrend ein 
Fetseneiland der griccbiscben Inselwelt nacb dem anderen 
aiiftaucbte und in respektvoller Feme begen bbeb „lcb 
fabre sonst wobl zwiscben den Inseln durcb,“ sagte mir der 
Kapitlln, „aber bei dem jUngsten Erdbeben kiJnnte irgend 
etwas in die HObe gekoinmen sein, und so ziebe icb es vor, 
das offene Meer zu batten “ Der Abend kam, und mit ihm 
begann das Abscbiednebmen, denn viele wollten wie wir um 
drei Ubr nacbts in Brindisi aussteigen An em Scblafen- 
geben dacbten in dieser unrubigen Nacbt die wenigsten 
Um ein Ubr nacbts wurde noch ein krUftiges engbsches FrUh- 
stUck serviert, und bald nacb zwei Ubr nabmen wir von dem 
treffbchen Schiffe Abscbied und betraten, nicbt wie sonst 
iinmer m Booten binUbergerudert, sondern stolz Uber die 
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Landungsbrucke schreitend, welche die englische Geseli- 
schaft flir ihre Schiffe hier gebaut haf, den Boden Italiens 
Derselbe Tag brachte uns nach Neapei, wo uns Iiebe Freunde 
eine warme Aufnahme bereiteten Einige Tage weilten wir 
hier und bei unseren Freunden m Rom und eilten dann 
Uber Mailand, Basel und Mainz der Heimat zu, wo wir um 
die Mitte des April wohlbehalten emtrafen 
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FAREWELL TO INDIA. 


0, sun of India, what have we committed, 

That we must leave thee and thy children now, 
Thy giant-trees, thy flowers, so well befitted 
To thy blue heaven’s never-frowning brow’ 

And you, our Indian friends, whose hearty feeling 
Deep sympathy with you has fast obtained— 

From Ceylon to Peshawar and Darjeeling, 

Are you now lost to us, so soon as gained? 

Farewell' Now Space and Time, in separating 
Our bodies, will create a cruel wall , 

Until forgetful darkness over-shading. 

Like Himalayan fog, bedims you all 

Did we but dream of your brown lovely faces. 

Of your dark eyes, and gently touching hands’ 
Was it a dream, that left such tender traces. 
Accompanying us to foreign lands’ 

0, yes, a dream is all that we are living. 

And India be a dream in this great dream, 

A dream, repose and recreation giving. 

Under a paler heaven’s fainter beam 

But what are Time and Space, whose rough intrusion. 
Will separate what is so near allied ' 

Are they not taught to be a mere illusion’ 

May we not be against them fortified ’ 

0, yes, this thought shall be our consolation. 

When we are severed soon by land and sea ' 

Your sun and ours is one ' no separation ’ 

Keep friendship, friends, let it eternal be 

Colombo, 17th March, 1893 

P D 
M D 
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ol viiiim pliilti ii'lit, lie Mipporled inl, b) a lew ones, who ln\e 
k illlevl lo bnie IllC I'llil ol ll.e l,'e 

In Indn ihe ndheiue ol iln< pineiled ind peteeisiie ^piiii ol our 

I e h i. nol \el oicillirow.i in teli Mon and pliilosopin Ihe’ pood Iradilions 
o| Ihe rleal ineieill linie ll n Hue, III il nui'd ol Ihe iileieiil ikrri ortu's 
e>ei 111 India hnd onl. an In loneil inlefesi , lollowen o| ihe inklua- 

s. lem oeeiif ijiek . N\ n a is culln iled niosik i> an inlelleelual spofi 
nd eeeiei e like , n n.n il er inalheiinlies, — bul Ihe Ved inia is, now as 
m the lueieiil lime, livinp in ihe lantd and lieail id e\et\ IhouplUlul Hindoo 

II i> bile, Ilial even heie in Ihe iitelinti ol \edinlie nieiaph^sies, Ihe 
teali lie le ideiKie , ll iliiril lo inaii, haee peiielr ile’d, prodiicini; Ihc 
llll••lnleI|Melll1,' \ III ilioiis id (, ink 11 i > Ad\ iil i, know n under llie naniei 
\ n^i'-hi id\ ill I, 111 ail i, t,iiddh idi ill i of Rliii iiiiija Madhv a Vallabha,— bul 
Indn lill now Ins nol \el been seduced b\ llieir loiees, and of hundred 
Sedinliin (1 hue il (loin i w ell nifornied nnii, who is hniibe'll a zealous 
idiei^iri of I, ink 11 1 ind fol'ower of K mi uiuj i) filleeii perhaps adhere 
lo k' nil iiiu] 1, file lo Madina, fne lo Vallibha, and seieiilj-fne lo 

t, aid at ich in i 

fills fad iiiai be' lor poor India in so nnn> niisfoiluiies i preai eoii- 
sol iiion , for Ihe elern ll iniere'-ls lie liiplier llnii Ihe leiiiporan ones. 
Old Ihe s)sieiii of the Vedbili as founded on ilic Upanislnds and 
\edlnli biilras and leeoniplished In (,ankaris eoninieiilarie's on IlieMii, 
— ei|u ll 111 rank lo I'l ilo and K ml— is one* of Ihc niosl i.iltiabk iirodiiels 
of Ihe peiiiiis of in iiikind in his researelies of Ilk' ele'rnal Irulli, — as I 
projiose lo show’ now b\ i shorl skelcli of ink ira's Adeaila and eonip.a- 
riboii of ils iiriiieip ll doelrines willi llie best that occidental pliilosoph} 
has produced till now 

Pakinp the Up mish ids, as (,.ank ira does, (or revealed truth with 
absolute aulhority, ii w.is not an easy task to build out of their 
materials a consislent phiIosu|ihienl system, for the Upamshads are m 
Iheolopy, kosmolopy and f^syeliolopy full of the hardest conlradictions 
So III many passages the nature of Uraliman is painted out in various 
and luxuriant colours, and npain we read, that Ihe nature of Brahman 

lb* 
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IS quite unattainable to human words, to human understanding so we 
meet sometimes longer reports explaining how the world has been created 
by Brahman, and again we are told, that there is no world besides 
Brahman, and all variety of things is mere error and illusion ,— so we 
have fanciful descriptions of the Samsdra, the way of the wandenng soul 
up to heaven and back to earth, and again we read, that there 
IS no Samsdra, no vanety of souls at all, but only one Atman, who is 
fully and totally residing m every being 

Qankara in these difficulties created by the nature of his materials, in 
face of so many contradictory doctrines, which he was not allowed to 
decline and yet could not admit altogether, — has found a wonderful way 
out, which deserves the attention, perhaps the imitation of the Christian 
dogmatists in their embarrassments He constructs out of the matenals 
of the Upamshads bvo systems, one esoteric, philosophical (called 
by him nirgund vidyd, sometimes pdramdrthikd avasthd) containing the 
metaphysical truth for the few ones, rare in all hmes and countneg, who 
are able to understand it, and another exoteric, theological (sagund 
vidyd, vydvahdrikt avasthd) for the general public, who want images, 
not abstract truth, worship, not meditation 

1 shall now point out briefly the two systems, esoteric and exoteric, 
in pursuing and confronting them through the four chief parts, which 
Qankara’s system contains, and every complete philosophical system 
must contain — 

I Theology, the doctrine of God or of the philosophical principle 

II Kosmology, the doctnne of the world 

III Psychology, the doctnne of the soul 

IV Eschatology, the doctrine of the last things, the things after death 

I —Theology 

The Upanishads swarm with fanciful and contradictory descriptions of 
the nature of Brahman He is the ail-pervading dktqa, is the purusha in 
the sun, the purusha in the eye, his head is the heaven, his eyes are sun 
and moon, his breath is the wind, his footstool the earth, he is infinitely 
great as the soul of the universe and infinitely small as the soul m us, he is 
in particular the Ifvara, the personal God, distributing justly reward and 
punishment according to the deeds of man All these numerous descriptions 
are collected by Qankara under the wide mantle of the exoteric theo- 
log)', the sagund vidyd of Brahman, consisting of numerous “vidyJs” 
adapted for approaching the eternal being not by the way of knowledge 
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but by tlic way of worsliipping, and having each its particular fruits 
Mark, that also the conception of God as a personal being, an tgvara, 
IS merely exoteric and does not give us a conform knowledge of the 
Atman and indeed, when we consider what is personality, how narrow 
m Its limitations, how closely connected to egoism, the counterpart of 
godly essence, who might think so low of God, to impute him perso- 
nality ? 

In the sharpest contrast to these exoteric vidyds stands the esoteric, 
ntrgund vtdyd of the Atman , and its fundamental tenet is the absolute 
inaccessibility of God to human thoughts and words, 

yato vdeo nivartantc 
aprdpya manasd salia, 

and again 

avijftdlani vtjdiiatdm, 
vtjnutam avtjdna(dm, 

and the celebrated formula occurring so often inBnhadaranyaka-Upanishad- 
neti ! neli ' viz , whatever attempt you make to know the Atman, whatever 
description you give of him, I always say na iti, na iti, it is not so, it 
is not so ! Therefore the wise Bdhva, when asked by the king Vashkahn, 
to explain the Brahman, kept silence And when the king repeated his 
request again and again, the rishi broke out into the answer “I tell it 
you, but you don't understand it , gdnio 'yam dtmd, this Atm<l is silence 1 “ 
We know it now by the Kantian philosophy, that the answer of BShva 
was correct, we know it, that the very organisation of our intellect (which 
IS bound once for ever to its innate forms of perception, space, time, and 
causality) excludes us from a knowledge of the spaceless, timeless, godly 
reality for ever and ever And yet the Atman, the only godly being is 
not unattainable to us, is even not far from us, for we have it fully and 
totally m ourselves as our own metaphysical entity, and here, when 
returning from the outside and apparent world to the deepest secrets of 
our own nature, we may come to God, not by knowledge, but by anubhava, 
by absorption into our own self There is a great difference between 
knowledge, in which subject and object are distinct from each other, and 
anubhava, where subject and object coincide in the same He who by 
anubhava comes to the great intelligence, “aliam brahma asmi,” obtains 
a state called by Qankara Samrddhanam, accomplished satisfaction , and 
indeed, what might he desire, who feels and knows himself as the sum 
and totality of all existence I 

11 — Kosmoloqy 

Here again we meet the distinction of exoteric and esoteric doctrine, 
though not so clearly severed by Qankara as m other parts of his 
system 
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The exoteric Kosmology according to the natural but erroneous realism 
(avidyd) in which we are born, considers this world as the reality, and 
can express its entire dependency of Brahman only by the mythical way 
of a creation of the world by Brahman So a temporal creation of the 
world, even as in the Chnstian documents, is also taught in vanous and 
well-known passages of the Upamshads But such a creabon of the material 
world by an immatenal cause, performed in a certain point of time after 
an eternity elapsed uselessly, is not only against the demands of human 
reason and natural science, but also against another important doctrine 
of the Vedanta, who teaches and must teach (as we shall see hereafter) 
the “beginninglessness of the migrabon of souls,” samsdrasya andditvam 
Here the expedient of Qankara is very clever and worthy of imitation 
Instead of the temporary creation once for ever of the Upamshads, he 
teaches that the world m great penods is created and reabsorbed by 
Brahman (referring to the misunderstood verse of the Rigveda sdrya- 
candramasau dhdtd yathdpdrvam akalpayat) , this mutual creation and 
reabsorption lasts from eternity, and no creation can be allowed by our 
system to be a first one, and that for good reasons, as we shall see just 
now —If we ask Why has God created the world ? the answers to this 
question are generally very unsatisfactory For his own glorification 
How may we attribute to him so much vanity'— For his particular amuse- 
ment ? But he was an eternity without this play-toy !— By love of mankind"? 
How may he love a thing before it exists, and how may it be called love, 
to create millions for misery and eternal pain I — The VedSnta has a better 
answer The never ceasing new-creation of the world is a moral ne- 
cessity connected with the central and most valuable doctnne of the 
exoteric Veddnta, the doctrine of Samsdra 

Man, says ^ankara, is like a plant He grows, flourishes and at the end 
he dies, but not totally For as the plant, when dying, leaves behind 
it the seed, of which, according to its quality, a new plant grows,— so 
man, when dying, leaves his karma, the good and bad works of his life, 
which must be rewarded and punished in another life after this No life 
can be the first, for it is the fruit of previous actions, nor the last, for 
its actions must be expiated in a next following life So the Samsara is 
without beginning and without end, and the new creation of the world 
after every absorption into Brahman is a moral necessity 1 need not 
point out, in particular here in India, the high value of this doctrine of 
Samsclra as a consolabon in the distresses, as a moral agent in the 
temptations of life,— 1 have to say here only, that the Samsara, though not 
the absolute truth, is a mythical representative of a truth which in 
itself is unattainable to our intellect, mythical is this theory of metem- 
psjchosis onlj in so far as it invests in the forms of space and time 
what reall) is spaceless and timeless, and therefore beyond the reach of 
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t indii Si> il.t i' III vifii»)u.l I) fujlroiii tliL Irutli, is the 
, . J, ) 1. Id'll the lur ’I iij ui/i.l, it IS the eterinl truth itself, 

t,t 1 .\e 4 , . nil 1 L<ii. 4 .ci\e it ntlKnvist) the truth in illetjorical 

till 1 Oi,'ieJ In I ut lumiiiitiitcr liiuliii,; And Ihi-. is the charatter 
« 1 1 ' V. >\|i'i. tV'i.ciie \cdiiiti, whil t the esi'lcru. diietrine Itits to (inU 
■ , 1 , I il I 1 li ell. the ill >> 1 . te tiiilli 

\ il '( ve . it to the 1. iiiterie K<> niohi,'\, whose siniple doetrine 

t' 1 ' I 1 u il.li tl cic u .lo i.n.idold woild, hut Old) Hnhimii, iiid 

i; ,t It \c >.<11 di.r IS the Aoild. I. 1 mere ilhisuin (;, mi >}) similar to 

1 ' .!n Id Ah ell >1 ippi ii .shell We ippiineh it, and iiot more 

t<i ’e iv icil til t tU d'pe, wl leh .\e tons m the dirhiless for 1 ber()eilt 
I eic le 1. \iu ee, niu siiiules m the Ved mti, to illustrite the 
' i.v c'ni ei>t <tl tin. .solid, hut the best of them IS perhaps, when 
i, . I I v< .pile oi . iilc .siih I I'lii,* dteim ,— 1 man whilst dreaming 

V ‘1 il< 111 ol t' c le dlls o| the die 1111, but tills reilils disappears 

i c to c It ol 1 s item to ,<ise pUee to a truei reilits which sse 

s>te < t I s lie < I .slid t die iiiiii 1 he hie a dream' this has been the 

”< , .1 > 1 ini, ..1 e 1 e.i tin 11 1 ’l idar and Sophocles to bhakspere and 
k '.\d 1 de ’ i l’.iui tnii mill. ids hi. lietter esplamed this idea, than 

t, 1. Iia A il ildeed the iin iilellt wliell see die may be to notlnny so 

I . to the IS. aKeiu.i' (loiii a Ion,; and lieas) dream it may be, 
tl t iliea Isa.en md eiitlt iie blown aw as like the niKhtl) phantoms 
it I'.e die im md whit then mas stand before us > or rather in us"’ 
i’.t hrnii, 11 . e elefirl leilil., wineli was hidden to ns till then b) this 
dieim .1 hie'- lln. wuild is iiii.l, is illusion, is not the ver\ reality, 
tint 1 . 1 ' e deepest ihou,;hl of the esoteric Ved Inia, attained not b) eal- 
eiditn.,' hir/ii but lis aiuibliaxa, b) returiiiii,; from this \ ane^ated world 
to I’le deep leee.s ol our oss ii bell (A/m.iii) Uo so, if \ ou eaii, and ) ou 
ssdl /el issue ol aieiht, Sen ditfereiit from empirical reaht) , a tuneless, 
.p leeless eliaii/eless te iht), and SOU ssill feel and experience that what- 
e.er is outside of this only true reahts is mere appearance. Is inAs. 1 , 
I. I die im I his ssas the ssas the Indian thinkers went, and by a similar 
w IS, ho.sn b\ Parmenides, I'lato tame to the same truth, when knowing; 
nut le lelim/ that this wuild is i world of shadows, and that the reality 
is not III these shadows, but behind them T he accord here of Platonism 
and Vedtiiiisin is wonderful, but both base gr.asped this (^rcat meta- 
phy steal trutli by intuition, their tenet is true, but they are not able to 
prose 11, and in so f.ir they arc defeetis'e And here a great light and 
assist mee to the Indi m and the Greek thinker eomes from the philo- 
sophx of Kant, who went ipiite .another way, not the Ved.hilic and Pl.a- 
tome \s ly of intuition, but the w'.ay of abstract reasoning and scientific 
proof riie great work of Kant is an analysis of human mind, not m the 
superficial way of Loeke, but getting to the \ery bottom of it And in 
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doing so, Kant found, to the surpnse of the world and of himself, that 
three essential elements of this outside world, viz space, time, and 
causality, are not, as we naturally believe, eternal fundamentals of an 
objective reahty, but merely subjective innate perceptual forms of our own 
intellect This has been proved by Kant and by his great disciple 
Schopenhauer with mathemafacal evidence, and 1 have given these proofs 
(the base of every scientific metaphysics) in the shortest and clearest 
form in my „Elemente der Metaphysik"— a book which 1 am resohed 
now to get translated into English, for the benefit not of the Europeans 
(who may learn German) but of ray brothers in India, who will be greatly 
astonished to find m Germany the scientific substruction of them own 
philosophy, of the Advaita Veddnta ' For Kant has demonstrated, that 
space, fame and causahty are not objecbve reahbes, but onlj subjective 
forms of our intellect, and the unavoidable conclusion is this, that the 
world, as far as it is extended in space, running on in time, ruled through- 
out by causality, in so far is merely a representation of mj mind 
and nothmg beyond iL You see the concordance of Indian, Greek 
and German metaphysics, the world is mayd, is illusion, says ^anhara, 
—It IS a world of shadows, not of realifaes, says Plato,— li is “appearance 
only, not the thmg in itself,® says Kant Here we have the same doctnne 
in three different parts of the world, but the scientific proofs of it are 
not in Qankara, not in Plato, but only m Kant 

111.— Psychology 

Here we convert the order and begra with the esoteric Psjcholog)', 
because it is closely connected with the esotenc Kosmology and its 
fundamental doctnne the world is mdyd All is illusive, with one 
excepbon, with the exception of my own Self, of my Atman fily Atman 
cannot be illusive, as Qankara shows, anbcipabng the “cogito, ergo 
sum® of Descartes, — for he who would deny it, even in denying it, wit- 
nesses its reahty But what is the relabon between my individual soul, 
the Jiva-Atman, and the highest soul, the Parama-Atman or Brahman”^ 
Here Qankara, like a prophet, foresees the deviabons of RSmanuja, Ala- 
dhva and Vallabha and refutes them in showing, that the Jiva cannot be 
a part of Brahman (Rdmdnuja), because Brahman is without parts (for 
It IS timeless and spaceless, and all parts are either successions in time 
or co-ordinauons in space, — as we may suppl>),— neither a different 
thing from Brahman (iNladhva), for Brahman is ekam eva advittyam, 
as we may expenence by anubhava , — nor a metamorphose of 
Brahman (Vallabha), for Brahman is unchangeable (for, as we know 
now by Kant, it is out of causality) The conclusion is, that the Ji\a, 
being neither a part nor a different thing, nor a vanation of Brahman, must 
be the ParamAtman fully and totally himself, a conclusion made 
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equally by the Veddntin ^ankara, by the Platonic Plotinos, and by the 
Kantian Schopenhauer But ^ankara in his conclusions goes perhaps 
further than any of them If really our soul, says he, is not a part of 
Brahman but Brahman himself, then all the attributes of Brahman, all- 
pervadingness, eternity, all-mightiness (scientifically spoken exemption 
of space, time, causality) are ours, ahatn brahma asmi, I am Brahman, 
and consequently I am all-pervading (spaceless), eternal (timeless), al- 
mighty (not limited in my doing by causality) But these godly quahhes 
are hidden in me, says Qankara, as the fire is hidden in the wood, and 
will appear only after the final deliverance 
What IS the cause of this concealment of my godly nature? The 
Upddhi’s, answers Qankara, and with this answer we pass from the 
esotenc to the exoteric psychology The Up^dhi’s are manas and m- 
driya’s, prdna with its five branches, silkshmam ganram, — in short, the 
whole psychological apparatus, which together with a factor changeable 
from birth to birth, with my karman, accompanies my Atman in all his 
ways of migration, without infecting his godly nature, as the crystal is 
not infected by the colour painted over it But wherefrom originate 
these Upddhi’s? They form of course part of the mdyd, the great world- 
illusion, and like mdyd they are based in our innate avidyd or ignorance, 
a merely negative power and yet strong enough to keep us from our 
godly existence But now, from where comes this avidyd, this pnmeval 
cause of ignorance, sin, and misery? Here all philosophers in India 
and Greece and every^vhere have been defecbve, until Kant came to 
show us that the whole quesbon is inadmissible You ask for the cause 
of avidyd, but she has no cause, for causality goes only so far as 
this world of the Samsdra goes, connechng each link of it with another, 
but never beyond Samsdra and its fundamental characteristic, the avidyd 
In enqumng after a cause of avidyd with mdyd, Samsdra and Upddhi’s, 
you abuse, as Kant may teach us, your innate mental organ of causality 
to penetrate into a region for which it is not made, and where it is no more 
available The fact is, that we are here in ignorance, sm and misery, and 
that we know the way out of them, but the quesbon of a cause for them 
IS senseless 


IV —Eschatology 

And now a few words about this way out of the Samsdra, and first 
about the exoteric theory of iL In the ancient bme of the hymns 
there was no idea of Samsdra, but only rewards in heaven and (some- 
what later) punishments m a dark region (padam gabhtram), the pre- 
cursor of the later hells Then the deep theory of Samsdra came up, 
teaching rewards and punishment in the form of a new birth on earth 
The Veddnta combines both theories, and so he has a double 
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expiation, first in heaven and hell, and then again in a new existence 
on the earth This double expiation is different (1) for performers of 
good works, going the pitnydna, (2) for worshippers of the sagunam 
brahma, going the devaydna, (3) for wicked deeds, leading to what is 
obscurely hinted at m the Upanishads as the tntiyam sthdnam, the third 
place (1) The pitnydna leads through a succession of dark spheres to 
the moon, there to enjoy the fruit of the good works and, after their 
consumption, back to an earthly existence (2) The devaydna leads 
through a set of brighter spheres to Brahman, without returning to the 
earth (teshdm na punar dvnttih) But this Brahman is only sagunam 
brahma, the object of worshipping, and its true worshippers, though 
entenng into this sagunam brahma without returning, have to wait in it 
until they get moksha by obtaining samyagdarqanam, the full knowledge 
of the nirgunam brahma (3) The tntiyam sthdnam, including the later 
theones of hells, teaches punishment in them, and again punishment 
by returning to earth in the form of lower castes, animals, and plants 
All these vanous and fantastical ways of Samsdra are considered as true, 
quite as true as this world is, but not more For the whole world and 
the whole way of Sams^ra is valid and true for those only who are in 
the avidyd, not for those who have overcome her, as we have to show 
now 

The esoteric Vedanta does not admit the reality of the world nor 
of the Sams^ra, for the only reality is Brahman, seized m ourselves as 
our own Atman The knowledge of this Atman, the great intelligence 
“aham brahma asmi," does not produce moksha (deliverance), but is 
moksha itself Then we obtain what the Upanishads say 

bhidyate hndaya-granthih, 
chidyante sarva-samgaydh, 
kshiyante cdsya karmdnt, 
tasmin dnshte pardvare 

“When seeing Brahma as the highest and the lowest cverj’where, all 
knots of our heart, all sorrows are split, all doubts vanish, and our works 
become nothing” Certainly no man can live without doing works, and 
saalso the Jivanmukta , but he knows it, that all these works are illusive, 
as this whole world is, and therefore they do not adhere to him nor 
produce for him a new life after death — And what kind of works ma> 
such a man do ? — People have often reproached the Vedanta with being 
defecbve in morals, and indeed, the Indian genius is too contemplative 
to speak much of works, but the fact is nevertheless, that the highest 
and purest morality is the immediate consequence of the Veddnta The 
Gospels fix quite correctly as the highest law of moralit> “love your 
neighbour as } ourselves” But why should I do so, since by the order 
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of nature I feel pain and pleasure only in myself, not in my neighbour ? 
The answer is not in the Bible (this venerable book being not yet quite 
free of Semitic realism), but it is in the Veda, is in the great formula 
“fat tvam asi," which gives in three words metaphysics and morals 
altogether You shall love your neighbour as yourselves,— because you 
are your neighbour, and mere illusion makes you believe, that your 
neighbour is something different from yourselves Or in the words of 
the BhagavadgitJh he, who knows himself in everything and everything 
in himself, will not injure himself by himself, na hinasfi dtmand 
utmanam This is the sum and tenor of all morality, and this is the 
standpoint of a man knowing himself as Brahman He feels himself 
as everything,— so he will not desire anything, for he has whatever 
can be had, —he feels himself as everything,— so he will not injure 
anything, for nobody injures himself He lives m the world, is surrounded 
by its illusions but not deceived by them like the man suffering from 
timira, who sees two moons but knows that there is one only, so the 
jivanmukta sees the manifold world and cannot get nd of seeing it, but 
he knows, that there is only one being. Brahman, the Atman, his own 
Self, and he verifies it by his deeds of pure uninterested morality And 
so he expects liis end, like the potter expects the end of the twirling 
of his wheel, after the vessel is ready And then, for him, when death 
comes, no more Samsdra na tasya prdnd utkrdmanti, brahma eva san 
brahma apycti ' He enters into brahman, like the streams into the ocean 

yathd nadyah syandamdndh samitdre 
astam gacchanti ndmardpe vihdya, 
tathd vidvdn namardpdd vimuktah 
pardt param purusham upalti divyani, 

he leaves behind him nama and rdpam, he leaves behind him indivi- 
duality, but he does not leave behind him his Atman, his Self It is 
not the falling of the drop into the infinite ocean, it is the whole ocean, 
becoming free from the fetters of ice, returning from his frozen state to 
that what he is really and has never ceased to be, to his own all-perva- 
ding, eternal, all-mighty nature 

And so the Veddnta, in its unfalsified form, is the strongest support 
of pure morality, is the greatest consolation in the sufferings of life 
and death, — Indians keep to it I — > 



Zusatze und Verbesserungen. 

S 13 Z 22 und S 23 Z 21 diota haziri uird \on den in Indien 
lebenden Englandern geuohniich gesagt, richuger \s'are choti haziri 
Hingegen sind pankha, ekka, paijama, fur welche der Usus im Abend- 
lande, sowed em solcher besteht, sich dem Femininum zuneigt, un Hin- 
dostani Alaskulina, 

S 75 Z 17 start der lies den 

S 81 Z 21 start Osman Elias Muhammed Padisdtah lies Mu- 
hammed Elias Osman Padisdiah (der erste Name isr der eigene, der 
zweite der des Vaters, der dntte «ohl der des Gross\aters) 

S 88 Z 5 start Rdjatarnagint lies Rdjatarahgini 
S 100 Z 6. start betreffenen Les beireffenden, 

S 113 Z 31 start ein lies einen. 

S 119 Z 22 unt lies und 

S 130 Z 28 Schwiegervaters Les Pflegevaters 
S 142 Z 28 start Ihdnakupa Les Jhmakupa 
Die Schreibung indischer Woner unirde tunLchst an die bei uns 
fur das Sansknt Qbliche angeschlossen, wahrend fur angLsierie Aus- 
drucke die englische Transsknpuon befoJgt uerden musste (Daher 
z B Sanskrit neben Sanscrit College) Fur die modernen Ortsnamen, 
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‘ conscious’ mind is, in a sense, a guard or sentinel on the sub-conscious,, 
with reason as a check imposed on the brain automatism Hence, we 
must overpower and vanquish the sePtmel of reason, if we wish to 
set the subjective mind free to express itself. Dr Ram Narain 
maintains (see Medical Hypnotism) 

“Suppress consciousness, suppress the voluntary brain activities, and you have 
a case of somnambulism which, according to Despme, is characterized physiological- 
ly by the exercise of the automatic activity alone of the bram, and the paralysis of the 
conscious activity of the bram which mamfeststhe ego ” 

It IS in this condition that the formation of blisters full of 
serum results from the application of postage stamps or plain paper 
to the body of the ‘patient,’ regarding vjh.om Medical Hypnotism 
lecords *— 

“At your suggestion he smells the strongest ammoma as camphor and eats 
qumme with the same relish as sugar, and what is most strange is the fact that he 
gets no harm at all “ 

When the objective mind has retired from the scene, or 
crawled into its shell and ‘ pulled in the lid ’ after it, suggestion 
takes effect and materializes the suggested condition m the body of 
flesh The subjective mind does not reason , it accepts the suggestion 
as true and performs its functions accordingly It is obvious, there- 
fore, that any wrong suggestion given to the subjective mind will 
produce evil effect, which will continue to exist, so long as a counter- 
manding suggestion is not imparted to the individual will The cure 
of ills and ailments, therefore, most obviously, lies m a reversal of 
the wrong process. Two things have to be done to counteract the 
evil effects of harmful suggestion, and these are : (1) the removal of 
the existing evil, and (2) the prevention of its recurrence The first 
requires the removal of the suggestion which is the cause of trouble, 
and the second necessitates our being on guard against all possible 
evil and harmful suggestions in the future 

The suggestion of ‘ wholeness ’ may be made by one person to 
another, as by a mental healer to his patient , it may also be made 
by the patient himself, m which case it is known as auto-suggestion. 
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In the words of Hudson, “ Other things being equal, an auto-sugges- 
tion IS moie potent than a suggestion fiom an extraneous source, for 
the simple leason that an auto-suggestion is generally backed by the 
objective convictions of the patient, wheicas a suggestion by another 
ma> directly contravene the patient’s objective reason and experience, 
—not that the latter may not be effective when it is made with force 
and persistence, but that the former is more easily and natuially 
effective, either as a moral or therapeutic agency ” 

As regaids preventive suggestion, the same writer maintains: — 

“ II IS always easy to pi event an adverse sufjpcstion from takin;j eflect in the 
mind , and thar is by not allowinp; it to find an entrance To that end one should 
never allow himself to think, mucli less to talk, on Uie subject of the whole- 
someness or digestibility of food that is set before him ” 

What IS tiue in respect of physical health is also equally tiue 
111 respect of mental well-being, the lule governing them both being 
the same, namely, ‘ as one thinks, so one becomes.’ We see the 
power of thought conspicuously in evidence during epidemics, when 
many persons suffer from fright. 

Prevention and cure of < 3 vil, theiefoie he within the po\^er of 
all, the certainty and permaneno of results depending on the degree 
of knowledge and its legitimate use This is precisely what the Yogis 
say, and is exactly what is meant by the symbology of the ‘ Fall ’ in 
the book of Genesis According to the former, all power including 
that of controlling death and destiny comes to him who brings his 
little ego under his control, and establishes himself in the beatific 
state of samadhi (trance of Self-realization) , and according to the 
latter it IS the sentinel of the ‘ flaming sword which turns in every 
diiection ’ that stands between man and Life ‘ more abundant and 
full ’ Immortality is to be obtained by him who overpowers this 
sentinel and reaches the Ti'ee of Life, and immortality includes all 
powers 

Religion summed up the entire subject ages before the dawn of 
modern civilization, and sent it to the World, from time to time 
Different teachers have used different words, indeed, but the sense 
and substance have always been the same, whenever and wherever 
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the utterances have proceeded forth from the lips of the truly 
illumined sages , tor Religion is neither a sect, nor a scripture, nor,“ 
indeed, anything other than Truth itself , and, although the books 
that contain its teachings may not be very ancient or old in so far as 
their writing is concerned, it is, in very tiuth, older than the oldest 
document extant, more ancient than the most ancient sage who 
opened his lips to discourse upon its eternity, or the earliest Saviour 
who saved himself with its aid— in fact, it is eternal Unfortunately 
for man, his love of money and other worldly things has so hardened 
his heart that he has lost the. power of benefiting himself by the 
teaching of the Saviours, and has drifted farther and farther away from 
truth with the advance of time He respected the Teachers for the 
miracles they wiought, or ai-e said to have wrought, but there 
ended his interest in them and in their teachifigs. By considenng 
these God-men supernatural beings he has reduced himself to the 
status of wretched helplessness, altogether forgetting that what one 
man can do all others can achieve also. The most elementary study 
of the Spiritual Laws sufiices to show that the God-men of the past 
were superhuman only in the sense that they had developed the super- 
conscious powers of their souls, and, for that reason, were enabled to 
perform deeds which to the ordinary mediocre being appear to be 
miraculous 

Almost all the miracles of the past saviours of mankind can be 
explained with the aid of the mental laws already known. Here is 
one of them, which though unacceptable as a historical fact, in view 
of the m3d:hological nature of the Mahabharata, from which it is 
taken, yet affords interesting data for study A little before the 
breaking out of the Great Mahabharata War, and at the time when 
the five Pandava brothers were living in seclusion, in the forest, with 
Draupadi, the wife of Arjuna, a certain Risi, Durvasa by name, once 
visited their secluded habitation with an enormous crowd of chelae 
(disciples) and others, numbenng close upon ten thousand. For certain 
reasons, he timed his visit to an hour when it was not possible 
for the Pandava brothers to entertain the party to a feast ; and 
it was well-known that the muni's displeasure brooded ill far beyond 

the power of ordinary mortals to bear. Draupadi, seeing consternation 
19 
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depicted on the faces of the Pandava brothers, prayed for deliverance 
. to Krishna, who responded by appearing in person before her The 
tradition has it that Krishna himself put a little particle of some 
boiled herb, which was the only edible available at the time, in 
his holy mouth, and, chewing it with great relish, declared that 
his hunger was appeased The Jlisi and his followers, who had been 
bathing in the beautiful Jamuna, in the pleasant expectation of a 
princely feast, now felt as if they had gorged themselves with 
food, and, fearing the displeasure of the Pandavas, fled away, 
and would not return when asked to do so. In this manner did 
Krishna save the honour of the Pandava brothers Now, it does 
seem wonderful that Krishna ate the particle of the boiled herb, and 
'Durvass lost his hunger ; but there is nothing supernatural in it The 
attention of the reader is invited to an interesting experiment made 
by Dr Coche which is quoted in Medical Hypnotism, in his own 
words, as follows •— 

“ Placing a screen between myself and my ‘ subject,' I made my assistant serve 
her a glass of water, and while fixing my thoughts on her I put some Cayenne pepper 
on my tongue No sooner had the subject brought the water to her lips than she 
exclaimed ‘ Some one has just put pepper in my mouth ’ As nobody knew of my 
having put pepper in my mouth the experiment was certainly conclusive ” 

The difference between the miracle of the boiled herb and the 
experiment of Dr Coche is only one of degree, the intensity of the 
concentrated thought of a modern investigator being to that of an, 
advanced yogi as a spark to the Sun Dr. Coche could affect only 
his ‘ subject ’ with his own taste, but the sovereign power of the 
Lord of Yoga is able to manifest itself on a much larger scale But 
as stated before this only shows that the author of the great epic was 
familiar with the working of the law of suggestion 

The views held by modern thinkers concerning the miraculous 
healing ascribed to Jesus may be summed up in a few sentences. ‘ There 
IS nothing supernatural in the miraculous cures effected by Jesus. On 
the other hand, mental healing is a science ; the power that heals 
resides in the patient This was the doctrine taught by Jesus and 
pitomized in the expression, “ thy faith hath made thee whole.’’ ’ 
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The whole art of mental healing consists in inducing faith in the 
patient and developing his latent power; and suggestion is the most 
potent means for that purpose What Jesus did, or is said to have 
done, can also be done by others, as he is himself reported to have 
said : — 

“ Venly, venly, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also , and greater works than these shall he do , because I go unto my 
father ” (John xiv. 12). 

The agreement between the Hindu Scriptures and the Holy Bible 
on the point of miracles might be shown by a single quotation from 
the “ Yoga Vasista ” : — 

“ Through nght enquiry, the object of enquiry can be found bke the essence m 
milk One who has equality of vision through the enjoyment of the final beatitude 
will wear it as his foremost ornament , will never degrade himself from that state ; 
will be able to digest all things taken in — like sugarcandy by a swan, whether such 
things are polluted or mixed with poison or are injurious to health or adulterated 
Whether they swallow virulent poison or counter-poison or milk or sugarcane-juice or 
food, they will preserve a perfect equanimity of mind Whether one plants his dagger 
deep in their head or preserves it, they will regard them neither as friends nor as 
foes Since persons of equal vision will look upon all equally, their hearts will be filled 
with bhss ” 

' This compares well with the passage m the second Evangel (see 
Mark xvi. 17-18) reproduced below 

“ In my name they shall cast out devils , they shall speak with new tongues , they 
shall take up serpents , and if they dnnk any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; 
they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover ” 

Recent research, especially that of the New Nancy School, has 
clearly demonstrated the fact that healing miracles are really due to 
the wondrous powers of the patient himself. Most wonderful results 
have occurred, m many cases instantaneously, where the imagination 
of the patient has accepted the suggested condition. Actual physical 
pain has been seen to depart, in less - than a minute, by the mere 
entertainment of the thought that it is departing, accompanied by 
a gentle stroking of the affected part, and by the rapid and audible 
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repetition of the word ‘ going ’ Any one can cure himself of his 
ailments m this way, no special training being required for success. 

The procedure is simplicity itself, and consists in imagining the 
desired state of bodily health, which will be realized without anything 
further being done But the idea should reach the Sub-conscious 
Power and not left to be debated over by the intellect, though the 
fonn of the idea (or word, as the case may be) is to be determined in 
the first instance by the intellect itself. The reason of this is that 
the intellect is not the faculty of action, but only of discrimination, 
while Life is normally only active and not discriminating Hence the 
form of the suggestion is to be determined intellectually in the first 
instance, and then it is to be impressed on the Subjective Mind 
without the intermediation of reason Now, tnere are two ways of 
avoiding the intermediation of reason, one of which is natural and 
the other artificial. In the natural way the reasoning faculty is 
somnolent, hence inactive, twice every day, namely, firstly, in the 
morning, just at the moment that we wake up from sleep and 
before we are fully awake, and, secondly, at the moment of falling 
asleep at night when the eyes are about to close in sleep. On 
both these occasions, when the reasoning faculty is not sufficiently 
active to be an obstacle in the way, a given suggestion will directly 
reach the Subjective Self In the other way, the reasoning faculty 
IS to be dethioned artificially This is achieved easily by the closing- 
of the eyes and the relaxation of bodily tension With the world of phe- 
nomena shut out from the view and the tension of attention more or less 
completely relaxed, the intellect is left neither with an inclination for 
exertion nor with an idea or object on which to fasten itself, and tbe 
conditions most favourable for a trance are produced. At this moment 
there occurs a “ welling up of virtue ” in the Sub-conscious Self, and 
it is this ‘virtue ’ which is potent and effective in the cunng of dis- 
orders, though, as already observed, it is not discriminating in the real 
sense of the term. Hence the supreme importance of Keason in the selec- 
tion of the proper suggestion that is to be imparted to the sub-conscious 
mind As regards the question : how is an auto-suggestion to be im- 
pressed on the Subjective Mind ? there is only one way of doing 
tbis, and it consists in the isolation of the idea or thought to be- 
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imparted from all other thoughts, ideas and inclinations, and in allow- 
ing the mind to dwell on it for a while This will result in the 
absorption of the new thought into the fluid dynamic substance of 
life which will suffice to bring about the desired condition speedily, 
at times almost miraculously. 

As already stated, the Subjective mind does not proceed to effect 
a catastrophe or cure by deliberation Its process is simple, almost 
automatic. The modification_or change implied m the acceptance of 
the suggestion itself brings about a general readjustment of things 
This explains why a simple thought of health suffices to remove the 
conditions of ill-health* from the different bodily organs, without its 
being necessary to elaborate out a detailed suggestion for every 
separate part 

The procedure we have described above is that which is followed 
by the New Nancy School But the greatest discovery of this school 
IS the Law of Reversed Effort, the credit of which belongs to 
Monsieur Emile Cou6. It would, however, seem that miraculous heal- 
ing by suggestion and auto-suggestion is really a part of Yoga, and 
was known and practised m India in the days long long past. Unfor- 
tunately its scientific aspect came to be lost sight of altogether in a 
later age, and it has now come down to us from hoary antiquity in 
the unscientific way it is given in the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali. In 
this form and in the hands of its unscientific “professors’’ it is 
more likely to do harm than good, and that is the reason why it has 
come into bad odour with men of light and learning. Neverthe- 
less it IS obvious that the entire process of imparting a given suggestion 
is comprised in the terms pratiyahara, dh^ranS, and dhyana which 
precede yoga saimdhi. M Charles Baudouin has the following note 
on this subject in his highly interesting work entitled “ Suggestion 
and Auto-suggestion ’’ .— 

“ As one of the curiosities of history, and further as a lesson m humflity, we may 
point out that the states just described imder the names of collectedness [the welhng 
up of the Sub-conscious Life], contention [effortless attention], and auto-hypnosis, are 
described, with considerable psychological acumen though not of course m modem 
psychological termmology, m the precepts by which, for centimes past, the Yogis of 
Hindustan have been accustomed to attam self-mastery. The two states whose 
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acquirement muit be tre norices’s first aim arc I-mor.m a? praf-i^h'^ra 
esaminat^cn} ard dharanl ^concentration of the mind opo*' a tnon^htf ” 

The discovert* of the Law of the Reversed Effort which has been 
already referred to concerns the functions of the imagination and will, 
and proves that in cases of conflict between them the former easiij. 
triumphs over the latter. C H Brooks thus explains the nature of 
this conflict (“Tne Practice of Auto-suggestion,'* p. 66 

^ This doctrine is in no sense a negation of the '.rilL It simpH pnts h In ns 
right place, sabordinates it to a Irgher pcr-er. A moment’s refection vriH snf^ce to 
shoTT that the vnE cannot be more than the servant of t'-o jght. V.'e are incapab’e of 
exerdsing tee vriH on'ess tne imagination has first fumtsheS it tvit^ a goal. We can-ot 
simplv win, vre mast odU and tnat someth'ng exists Ln ojr m>ds as an 

idea The vriD acts rightly vrhen it acts in harmony — iLh the idea h the mind.” 

VTith reference to the Law of Reversed Effort Baudouin main- 
tains 


“When an idea Lmnoses rtse’f on the n’"d to seen an extent as to give 
rise to a suggestioa, aH the consntos efferts -^h-'ch the raojoct makes h order to 
cotmteract this suggestion are not mere’y vntcout the desmed effect, but they 
actually ran counter to tne subject’s conscious -visnes a"d tend to mtens'fj' suggestfen. 
The e5orts are spontaneous^ reversed so as to reinforce tre eTect of t'-e dominant 
idea- Whenever is any one in this state of mind, ‘I should Lke to, but I carmot,’ he 
may wish as much as he pleases ; but the harder he tries the less is he ab’e ” .S’-.yy'J- 
iior, erd Aido-suggc^iion.^. llSj. 


Another thing to bear in mind in connection with this Law of 
Reversed E^ort is this that the suggestion to be given should not 
contradict a pre-existing conviction of the subject, for it would not 
then be accepted, and might even end disastrously, by augmenting 
the trouble which it is intended it should cure For instance, it 
is no good one's saying to oneself ‘ I have not got headache ’ when 
one actually has it The mind will immediateh* declare the statement 
to be false, and the headache will be aggravated as the result of 
the re-inforcement of fact by suggestion ! \\liat one should suggest to 
oneself in such a case is : ‘ my headache is departing * or something 
else to that eSect. 

Perhaps the class of miracles ascribed to Jesus and other sawours 
which one finds most diScuIt to believe is that of which the case 
of the daughter of Jairus forms a typical instance. The question. 
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however,' is not whether any one can perform them today, and 
thus put their occurrence beyond the possibility of doubt and dispute, 
but whether the revival of the dead is an event which is altogether 
beyond the range of possibility ? It would be harsh logic, indeed, 
to say that, because the secret is not known to us, therefore, it 
does not exist in nature at all ; for it might be only waiting to be 
discovered by us, as it was discovered by the ancients. It might 
be that the conditions for the successful performance of the miracle 
are so rigid, that the secret, although known to and practised by 
certain saints of the higher order and imparted by them to their 
immediate disciples, could not be utilized by their remoter followers 
of a less developed spirituality. It might also be that the power 
cannot be exercised in certain cases at all, as m decapitation, where 
the continuity of the system is completely severed once for all 

The relation between the soul and the physical body resembles 
and may be likened to that between a central spnng and the fields to 
be irrigated by it. This will be clear on a little reflection The 
physical beginning of the individual organism may be taken to be 
the fertilized ovum which is a single cell formed in the body of the 
female parent, and fecundated by the spermatozoon in the father’s 
seed Before conception, however, neither the ovum nor the sper- 
matozoon is complete enough in itself, and, for that reason, neither 
is capable of development or growth as an embryo The fusion of their 
nuclei results in the formation of a complete cell which becomes the 
starting point of a fresh incarnation for the migrating soul. The 
cell now immediately sets out on the path of embryonic growth, and 
the formation of the organism begins. By the process of successive 
divisions, new cells are formed from this single primitive ‘ parent, 'and 
come to occupy their proper places m Ihe system This process continues 
till the organism grows into a colony of cells, with numerous centres 
of control to regulate their function and movement. As new cells 
are formed and put m their proper positions in the body, life flows 
out from the centre to cover them up with its ramifications, and 
thus brings them under control. This is bow the subjective mind 
of the individual controls and governs the functions of the cells which 
constitute the body. As regards health, the rule seems to be that 
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SO long as this central spring is overflowing with the fluid of life, 
and its waters reach the \ntal organs, health and youth are maintained ; 
but when, owing to some cause or other, obstacles spring up which 
prevent the li\ing waters from reaching the bodily cells, then such 
of them as receive no supply or only an insufficient quantitj^ of it, 
decline to contribute their share to the general well-being of the 
organism, setting up all sorts of disease and other forms of unhealthy 
complications in the system. Hence, the choking up of the central 
spring must mean death to the individual In diseased conditions, such 
as paraljsis, the subjecti\e mind is unable to exercise control, wholly 
or partially, over the affected limb, and the same thing happens in 
cases of atrophy, in which the affected part dnes up, for want of a 
proper supply of the Ining waters of life When a sudden shock of 
a violent nature occurs in the experience of the individual, and the 
central spring is affected, there occurs a dislocation in one or more of 
the many pivots connected with the channels of communication, and 
the connection between the central organ and some vital part of the 
body is cut off. This means the death of the individual ordinarily Now, 
if we can induce the subjective mind, which has full control over the 
cells of the body, to re-establish the broken communication once more, 
the dead might be revived The action of the heart, which stops 
ovring to the deranged and ruptured condition of the channels of the 
nervo-vital fluid, raa\ also, it would seem, be restored in some cases at 
least by artificial movements or rh\ thmical vibrations * By this means 
the ‘ dislocation ’ caused in the chamber of the heart will gradually 
jueld to the treatment and healthy action will ultimately be restored 

The case of the daughter of Jairus, however, was not subjected 
to this kind of treatment It was not necessarj* for a master Yogi 
to resort to scientific appliances to effect a cure. Modem Science 
does not know how to control the mind without the aid of drugs and 
instruments ; but a yogi’s spiritual power renders their use quite 
unnecessary for him, as he can influence the subject’s mind by a mere 

*Sorne French scientists are reported to have revived certain electrocuted animals 
fay the rhythmical apphcation of the electric current. It is regarded^ as “ proved 
beyond doubt that respiration and heart-beatings— life itself — can be definitely and pier- 
manently re-mstituted in a body from which, by accepted medical evidence, hfe had 
departed ” (see the PracUcal Medicine for March 190S) 
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word of command We shall analyze the procedure followed in raising 
the daughter of Jairus to understand its underlying principle. 

At the very outset, Jesus assured the father of the maiden that 
she was not dead, but merely asleep.* Since untmth cannot be ascribed 
to Jesus his woids could have , been addressed only to keep the sub- 
jective mind of her father (who in all probability was m telepathic 
rappoH with her) from affecting her injuriously any more Next, 
he turned out the minstrels and others who were creating a disturb- 
ance, and thus exerting harmful influence on the mind of the ‘ dead ’ 
girl. He then took three of his most spiritually developed disciples 
into the chamber, to aid him in influencing the subjective mind of the 
maiden, and finally raised her with a powerful suggestion She was 
then given something to eat, probably with a view to lemove all doubt 
from her mind as to her revivification 

Many such miracles are mentioned in connection with the prophets 
and seers of the past But it is not always clear whether they are 
to be taken liteially or in a hidden sense f The only fact that emerges 
clearly from these instances is that the death of the physical organism 
is merely synonymous, at least in such cases, with the breach of com- 
munications between the central fountain-spring and some vital part 
of the body, and that the work of restoration to life depends upon the 

* Gf “ To sleep is to become dismterested A mother who sleeps by the side of 
her child will not stir at the sound of thunder, but the sigh of the chfld will wake her. 
Does she really sleep m regard to her child ’ We do not sleep in regard to what con- 
tinues to mterest us Dreams ’ by H Bergson 

t In the allegorical sense the miracles will signify the restoration of the spiritual 
flowers and functions that he unmamfest m the case of the ordinary unredeemed soul 
(the opemng out of the eyes and the unstoppmg of ears as in the case of Osins vide 
the Encyclopaedia of Rehgion and Ethics (Vol ix 75) The cunng of the paralytic and 
the halt and lame will also receive a similar interpretation The seven evil spints that 
were cast out of Mary Magdelene very probably represent the seven evil forces which 
stand m the way of the acquisition of the Right Faith, namely, three kinds of false be- 
hefs (untruth, mixed truth and falsehood, and truth tmged with superstition) and four of 
the most powerful of passions (t;i^ , anger, pnde, deceit and greed of the extra vicious 
■quality) Lazarus, similarly, mi ght well stand for a divme attnbute that is unfunction- 
mg owing to the influence of these passions of the fourth (the extra vicious) deg^ree of 
mtensity (techmcally known as the ananianuhandiu, see the Practical Path), for he lay 
dead four days Sunilar spintual import will have to be read mto the other miracls 
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all the miracles which have been ascribed to the numerous God 
men of the past But the acquisition of the ‘ Pather-like ’ perfec- 
tion depends, as has been seen before, upon the dominion one acquires 
over one s objective mind, which will set the subjective intelligence 
free, and enable the soul to realize its latent godly powers and divine 
potentialities. The secret of success lies in the removal of the wrong 
impressions which are now guiding our conduct in the numerous walks 
of life, and which have formed deep-rooted habits of thought with 
us. Religion points out that the initial cause of misery is the belief 
in one's identity with the body, and prescribes a renunciation of all 
those actions and thoughts which encourage, or confirm, the conviction 
Suggestion must also be harnessed into service, since it is one of the 
most potent means of subjugating the lower mind. The value of 
suggestion is coming to be recognised on all hands. M Jean Pinot 
observes in * The Philosophy of Long Life 


“ It IS supmcstron ill-employed which undoubtedly shortens it [life] Arrived at 
a cort-nin ngc. we drug ourselves with the idea of the approaching end We lose faith 
in our powers, and they abandon us Under the pretext of the weight of age upon 
our shoulders, wo take on sedentary habits We cease to busy ourselves with our 
occupations Little by little our blood, vitiated by idleness, together with our ill-re- 
newed tissues, open the door to all kinds of diseases Premature old age attacks us, and 
we succumb sooner than we need in consequence of a harmful auto-suggestion. Now 
let us try to live by auto-suggestion instead of dymg by it Let us have ever before 
our eyes the numerous examples of robust and healthy old age. We must store up m 
our brains healthy, serene, and comfortable suggestions ” 


The ^offis insist that we must first rub off the store of recorded 
unhealthy suggestions from our memory, and re-arrange our ideas in 
the light of the knowledge of Truth This, however, cannot be accom- 
plished without enormous labour, inasmuch as memory is not a thing 
which can be taken out, cleansed and put back in its place by any known 
process Severe physical and mental drilling, necessitating the closing 
up of old and deeply-rooted tracks in the nervous matter of the' bmm 
and the spinal column, and the opening up of new paths, in place 
thereof, is required for that purpose As Vivekananda observes . 


- We w.n find later on that in the stndy of tee 
be a good deal of aebon gomg on .n the body Nerre currenta wdl hare to be replaoed 
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and given a new channel New sorts of vibrations will begin, the whole constitution 
will be remodelled as it were. But the main part of the action will lie along the spinal 
column, so that the one thing necessary for the posture is to hold the spinal column 
free, sitting erect, holding the three parts— the chest, neck and the head— m a straight 
line ” 


Any one cultivating: the habit of concentration will perceive subtle 
changes taking place m his nerves, particularly in those of the head 
and the face It is due to these changes that the face of the yogi be- 
comes calm and shining, his features refined and beautiful, and his 
voice melodious and musical ; and it is also due to these changes that 
the development of the higher faculties takes place in him. It is no 
longer disputed that there are certain regions, or centres, within the 
human system which perform specific functions. The faculties and 
poweis of man are due to the development of these centres, or regions, 
and his shortcomings also are to be traced to an undeveloped, or 
atrophied, state of one oi more of them * The yogi may develop any 
or all of these centres at will, the only thing necessary being to re- 
arrange the nervous matter and to stimulate it into activity How 
this IS to be accomplished, is a seciet of practical yoga which is usually 
only imparted, by woid of mouth, to capable deserving men , but its 
principle may be taken to consist in the accomplishment of systematic 
relaxations of bodily tensions that are obstructing the fiee func- 
tioning of certain powerful nervous currents, c.p , the Icundahm 
(Serpent Power), which is said to be residing in the muladhara (the 
basic) plexus. 

A word of warning seems necessary here about practising the 
methods of Yoga Involving, as these pi-actices do, many important 
changes in the arrangement of the brain cells and nerve currents, the 
tyro, unless he has thoroughly understood and mastered the subject, 
and is extremely cautious in his method, is likely to do himself great 
injury by practising Yoga exercises without being duly instructed by a 


* Injury of the motor regions in the head, for instance, causes what is known as 
aphemia or motor aphasia, which is not the loss of voice nor paralysis of the tongue or 
lips, but the mabflity to utter any words at all, or the utterance of a few meamngless 
stock phrases, as speech, mispronouncing, misplacmg, and misusmg one’s words m 
\ vanous degrees— (Pro/. James), 
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full well, he gave them a problem of philosophy in the form of a 
‘ hard ’ saying, and offered them bread and wine, the quality of which 
was so very unpalatable that they could not be readily swallowed. His 
object was to make the literal sense of the words employed so highly 
repugnant and mysterious that their minds should turn from it and 
become interested in searching their hidden sense, thus deepening the 
impression each time that bread was broken or wine tasted. All this 
would have indirectly acted as a strong stimulus to right meditation, 
but, unfortunately, none of the uninstructed hearers understood him 
in this light Some of the more advanced men even grumbled at it. 

The true significance of the ritual will become clear if we bear 
in mind the fact that allegory invaded even the domain of foods In 
the Epistle of St. Barnabas, which must have been composed, at 
the latest, in the early part of the second century, and which might 
well have been written, as some thinkers have surmised, about A. D 
70 — 79, over two pages are devoted to the allegorical explanation of 
the subject It is said there 

“Now when Moses said . ‘ Ye shall not eat . . . eagle, nor crow, nor hawk. . . ' 

. . Thou shalt not, he means, consort wnth or make thyself hTce unto such men as 
know not how to provide their food by toQ and sweat, but seize other people’s property 
in their lawlessness, and lay wait for it, as if walking in guilelessness, and look round 
to see whom they may stnp bare m them rapacity, just as these birds alone provide 
no food for themselves, but sit idle, and seek how they may devour the flesh of others, 
being pestilent m their wickedness Thou shalt not eat,' he says, 'lamprey nor 
polypus nor cuttlefish.’ ‘ Thou shalt not, he means, make thyself like unto snch 
men, who are utterly ungodly and are already condemned to death, jnst as these 
fishes alone are accursed, and swim m deep water, not coming up like the others, hot 
living on the ground below in the depths ’ ’’ {Epistle of Barnabas, p 19) 

In the Letter of Ajisteas which is a Jewish document about three 
hundred years older in date than the ‘ Epistle of Barnabas,’ the whole 
of the teaching concerning the clean and unclean animals had already 
been recognized as an allegory. The conclusion reached was : 

“ ... all these ordmances have been solemnly made for righteousness’ sake, 
to promote holy meditation and the perfecting of character. By these creatures . . • 
which he called unclean, the law-giver gave us a sign that those for whom the laws 
are ordained must practtse righteousness in therr hearts and oppress no one, trusting 
in their own strength, nor rob one of anything, but must direct their lives fay righteous 
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motives . . He has, then, set forth all these rules as to what is permitted us in 
the case of these and other creatures by way of allegoiy. So, then, all that is 

said concerning meats and . animals relates to righteousness and righteous 
dealings between man and man.”— The Letter of Ansteas, Eng. Trans by H St. J 
Tliackery, pp 64, 56 and 67 

Aristobulus had also advocated an allegorical interpretation of 
the injunctions relating to the animals declared lawful and unlawful 
as food (Farrar’s ‘ Histon' of interpretation,' p 169) , Tertullian 
follows him fully when he savs — 

” Literal prolnbitions about the clean and unclean kinds of food would be quite 
contemptible” (Ibid , 178) 

Unfortunately Farrai was not a student of religion as a science, 
and failed to be impressed with the allegorical significance of the 
'books’ though both Clement (see Writings of Clement, Vol. li, 
pp. 251-252 and 488) and Origen (see Philocalia, p. 131) definitely hold 
the allegoi ical meaning to be the true significance of the text 

It must be now obvious that the real interpretation of the text 

” Except ye cat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no* life 
in 30 U ” (John -63)— 

IS that man is recommended to acquire the virtues and qualities of 
the Ideal, not that he is to tear out the flesh of a living being and 
sip his blood as if it were wine The spiritual significance is insisted 
upon in the Bible itself, which recoids (John vi. 62) 

" It IS the spirit that quickeneth , the flesh profiteth nothing the words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit and tliey are life ” 

Thus understood, the sacrament of the Eucharist is of immense 
philosophical merit, and has a practical value of its own, which is very 
necessary to be appreciated at its just estimation , for as Swedenborg 
pointed out — 

“ On the knowledge and the acknowledgment of God, depends the salvation of 
every one , for the universal heaven, and the universal church on earth, and, m 
general, all religion, has its foundation in a just idea of God , because hereby there is 
•conjunction, and by conjunction, light, wisdom and eternal happiness ” 

20 
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Another important means of strengthening faith is the chanting 
of holy mantras, ie, religious formulas, or texts, of which the- 
monosyllabic aum or om, is the most potent, since it is indicative* 
of the five orders of spiritually evolved beings, arhats (Tirthamkaras) 
as'ariras (Liberated Souls), acharyas (leaders of saints) upadhyayas 
(professor saints) and mums (ordinary saints) 

According to Hinduism, om is the most appropriate name of the 
Deity, because the three letters, a, u, and m, of which the word is. 
composed, denote supremely excellent, supremely high, and supremely 
wise , for ' a ' indicates bliss or ananda, ‘ au ’ signifies power, or 
aujas, and ‘ ma ' means supporter or protector t 

Now, since chanting is merely a means to an end, and is resorted 
to with the sole object of establishing the human mind in divine, godly , 
vibrations, because of the holy ideas of virtue and goodness, which 
the word chanted conveys, it follows that the term which contains 
the most exhaustive enumeration of the divine powers and attributes, 
will form the best means of uplifting the soul For this reason there 
is no other word which can claim precedence over Om Concermng 
the magic potency of the mantram Swami Rama Tirtha writes ~ 

“ To realize this idea [the divinity of the soul], and to dehypnotize into the Real 
Self, a beginner gets a great help from the syllable Om WhQe chanting the syllable 
Om, to the Vedantin, the sense, the meaning attached to it, is 'lam the Light of 
Lights , I am the Sun, I am the real Sun, the apparent sun is my symbol only I 
am the Sun, before whom the planets and all the bodies revolve I am 

immovable, eternal, the same yesterday, today and for ever Before me does this, 
whole globe, this whole umverse, unfold itself ” 

Chanting the praises of the Self, thus, is the most potent means 
for changing the negative rhythm of the soul into the positive one 
For, will IS all-powerful, but unreasoning, and, for that reason, amen^ 
able to suggestion. So long as it is imbued with the idea of power- 
lessness and impotency, it cannot manifest its divine powers The 
singing of its praises, consequently, is the most potent means of 
purging the individual consciousness of the harmful idea of its sup- 
posed weakness, and of lifting it out of the slou gh of despond an d 

* See the ‘ Jama Philosophy,' by V R Gandhi, pp. 85-86 
tSee the Sacred Books of the Hindus, Vol HE, part 1 
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negativity But let it be distinctly understood that mere counting 
of beads is time absolutely wasted away Good lies only in meditation 
on the qualities and attributes of Divinity but not m the words, the 
rosary, the beads or the thread on which they are strung He alone 
who knows and meditates on his soul as a God is to derive any 
benefit from the practice 

We may now turn our attention to Bhakti Yoga which is sup- 
posedly the easiest, and, therefore, the most popular, path of Self- 
realization. Unfortunately, however, there is no direct causal con- 
nection between devotion or love and salvation, so that Bhakti must 
give place to some other method, if it is ever to lead to Nirvana 
Nevertheless, Bhakti is said to lead to God-vision, which is regarded 
as the goal of evolution by the school of devotional Mysticism. What 
this notion of God-vision means may be gathered from a little dis- 
course by Sri Ram Krishna Paramahamsa, a Hindu saint, who flour- 
ished in recent times Asked by a disciple as to whether it was 
possible to see God, he replied Certainly These are some of the 
means by which one can see God . (1) going from time to time into 
solitude, (2) chanting His names and His attributes, (3; discrimination, 
and (4), earnest prayer, with a yearning for the Lord Thou mayest 
see God, if thy love for Him is as strong as the three attachments 
put together, viz , the attachment of a worldly man to things of the 
world, the attachment of the mother to her child, and the attachment 
of a chaste and devoted wife 'to her husband. The thing is, in 
order to see God, one must love Him, heart and soul ” 

Here also no attempt whatsoever is made to establish any 
causal connection between the vision of God and individual salvation, 
nor is any explanation offered of how the sight of another is to afford 
true and everlasting joy to the soul The fact is that devotionahsm 
aspires to soar above reason, and is, consequently, not very particular 
as to the data upon which it rests its conclusions. Hence, the greater 
the sense of mystery and louder the condemnation of reason in a dis- 
course, the more will it be applauded by ,the devotee Here is a 
sample of a milder type of protest against the Voice of the intellect .— 

“ Only love for the Supreme Lord is true BhaM% To the true hhaUa all the 
philosophical distinctions are mere idle talk. He cares nothmg for argument, he 
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does not reason, he ' senses,’ he perceives He wants to lose himself in the pa-e t- 

of God, and there ha\e been hhnlfat 'who maintain thait this is more to lv> (Jen-ciJ 

than liberation ; who say, ’ I do not want to be sng^r, I want to taste sutnr ’ I v's-t 
to lave and enjoy the Beloved ” 

This is just one of those passages which serve the purpose of 
devotionalism better than a thousand arpuments, and furnish 
authority for discarding- the voice of the intellect. There is nn tn.c 
devotee who does not have his fling at reason when beaten m arn:* 
ment ! 

With the voice of intellect silenced once for all, we need not fe->I 
surprised at the savings and doings of mystical saints, some of w hom 
even recommend the worshipping of God as one’s own child, so that 
there might remain no feeling of awe or reverence to mar the fulnC'^ 
of iov*e. This is. however, the extreme view, for the idea of devotion 
is not founded upon the element of fear, and does not recognize the 
existence of a god, or goddess, to be propitiated or appeased 

There can be no fear in love, nor can be said to begin so Ion" 

as one is afraid to approach its object But the remedy for fear doC' 
not consist in regarding one's God as one’s child, but in transferring 
one’s attention from an unnatural to the natural object of adoration : 
for while no one can eternally entertain a feeling of love for an enomv 
or a chastising dignitary, however much one might ‘ respect ’ him for 
his might, the heart is immediately and inalienably drawn to the tnie 
object of love, the moment it is discovered to be worthy of adora- 
tion 

Similarly, there is no room in for begging or bargaining 

With the ‘ Beloved.’ The idea of begging for favours is a sacrilege to 
the hhaJita He will not pray for help, health, wealth, or even to go 
to heaven He who wishes to embark on the path of love mu-t give 
up all such desires, and fill his mind with holv thoughts He v l,o 
desires to come into the presence of t’ne ‘Beloved’ must mak* a 
bundle of all shop-keeping religion and cast it away from him bf'fo^e 
he can be allowed to set his foot within the shrine 

It is not that you do not get what you pray for for that df-P'-r/ls 
on the working of the laws, but it is low and vulgar -a '' 

religion. Fool, indeed, is he who living on the banks of the f >angr 
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digs a little well for water. Fool, indeed, is he who coming to a dia- 
mond mine begins to search for glass beads. ■ These prayers for help, 
health, wealth and material prosperity are not hhakti; they are the 
lowest form of karma , and they stand in the way of the realization 
of the great Ideal 

Love is an emotion, not an exchange of goods, or bartering of 
property ; it has nothing in common with the spirit of bargaining 
The true bhaJda cheerfully sacrifices everything for the oboect of his 
love, and would willingly give up home, family, wealth, and all else 
that he might own, to catch but a fleeting glimpse of his Love’s re- 
splendent, glorious ‘face.’ He has ears and eyes only for the oboect 
of his love, and takes no interest in the concerns of men He avoids 
the company of those engrossed in the affairs of the world, and be- 
comes a wanderer on the face of the earth in search of his ‘ Beloved,’ 
unmindful of the requirements of the body and of the inclemency of 
seasons He disregards both the taunts of men and the importunities 
of his own lower nature In a word, he becomes mad with love. 

When his love reaches this supreme state of forgetfulness of the 
world, when his mind is purged of all desires for sensuous enjoyment, 
and when the consciousness of his own personality has become merg- 
ed in the emotion of pure love for his true Self, then is the veil lifted 
up from the ravishing face of the ‘ Beloved ’ and he is allowed to 
drink deep at the very fountain of love and bliss itself He then realizes 
the full force of the saying, “What is a man profited, if 
he shall gam the whole world and lose his own soul ? ’’ (Matt xvi 26) 
With the dropping of the scales from his eyes, his vision becomes 
clarified , he hears the mellifluent, melodious voice of love softly 
whisper in his ear the sweet and vivifying formula— f/iow art— 
of divine wisdom , he realizes the joyous import of the words, ‘ what 
thou beholdest beauteous creature is thy Self ’ , his heart leaps up 
with delight ; and, with one bound, as it were, of the ecstasy of 
super-consciousness, he plunges into the ocean of Joy m his own 
Self ! 

We might call ,this intense love of the bhakta madness, if we 
please,— It is certainly disregardful of what ‘ soul-less ’ humanity 
regard as sound mtellectualism— but we must remember that it takes 
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US not to tears, and sorrow, and darkness in the grave, as worldly 
wisdom undoubtedly does, but to the Land of Joy and Love and 
Immortality. Can the love of Mammon lead us an inch beyond Tar- 
kish carpets, motor cars, palaces for residence, and the like, all of 
which tend to expedite the approach of death, but can in no case con- 
fer immortality ? Blessed is the madness which ends in bliss ; who 
cares for the ‘ sanity ’ that leads to the grave ! 

Those who wish to study the nature of Love from the standpoint 
of mysticism, will find it beautifully described in the Narada Sutra 
We shall here give an extract of a few of its passages from an ex- 
cellent translation by Mr. E T Sturdy Love is of three kinds, 
namely, (1) where the only motive is to seek pleasure, to take all and 
to give nothing, 12) where there is exchange, and the loving depends 
on being loved— ‘ I love thee, because thou lovest me,’ and (3) where 
there is unconditional devotion, the giving everything and seeking 
nothing,— no recognition, no return The first is the love of the sen- 
sualist, the second that of the ordinary worldly man or woman, but 
the thiid is that of the real devotee. Love has been defined by Vyssa 
as devotion to worship, by Garga, as devotion to hearing about 
the Atman ; Sandilya considers it the unbroken feeling of the 
Universal Self in one’s own self, and Nsrada refers to it as the 
surrendering of all actions to God, and feeling the greatest misery in 
forgetting Him, Narada further declares that it is greater than work, 
knowledge or 2 /opa, because it is its own reward, or end,— not merely 
a means to an end, as, he raamtams, is the case with knowledge Love 
emancipates the heart from impurity It has no nghts or property 
of its own ; neither does it tolerate the spint of copyrighting Wealth, 
strength, abilities— all must be held in trust for the world, at the service 
■of every straggling manifestation of Life The fruit of Love is enjoyed 
by him who avoids evil company, who associates with those of 
great mind, who gives up all sense of possession, who frequents lonely 
places, who uproots the bondage of karnms, who abandons all anxiety as 
to livelihood, who renounces the fruit of works, who ^ves up even the 
Vedas, and looks upon all living beings with equanimity. The true 
‘ lonely place ’ is in the depths of the heart, where, with all the 
doorways of interruption 'through the senses fastened, the evotee 
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sees, in unbroken solitude, nothing but his own pure Self as the ‘ one 
without a second ’ “ How are these doorways, through which dis- 
tractions enter, to be closed ? For the bhakta, through Love, Love, 
and yet again Love ; by driving away everything from his thoughts, 
but sympathy, compassion and those ideas and emotions which lead 
up to a perfectly impassioned Love— quixotic it may be,— reckless, 
ridiculous to us in its fervour, but unconquerable and unrelenting 
Giving it full play, never checking it, weeping, it may be, for the 
miseries of the world and the sense of separation from the one Ocean 
of Life and Love, day and night, in public or m solitude, caring for 
nothing, but attaining the realization of That : chastising himself 
through remorse and reproach for every shortcoming m Love, at 
length he reaches a great calm, a great serenity ; he stands ‘ on the 
other shore.’ He knows, he feels . his shoulders may become marked 
with the stripes that fall on those of others, but he suffers no longer : 
he IS ever happy and satisfied No words can explain that state, 
and because it cannot be expressed, except by negations, it is a 
mystery— ‘the peace which passeth all understanding ’ ” 

When this all-powerful, all-conquering devotion, producing Love 
for friend and foe alike, springs up in the heart, it becomes pure, 
and is then prepared for God- vision Ardour in the worship of the 
Self, constant contemplation of his glory, the dedication of all actions 
to him, and the feeling of extreme misery in losing him from 
memory, are some of the signs of true Devotion It arises from 
knowledge, in the first instance, and itself leads to the perfection of 

Wisdom 

As to the why and the wh&t'efore of bhakti, Love is said to arise 
as the climax of a course of internal action, or evolution According 
to Srirnpa Goswsmi . 

‘ ‘ First arises faith then follows attraction, and after that adoration. Adoration 
leads to suppression of worldly desires , and the result is single-mindedness and satisfac- 
tion Then grows attachment which results in ebulhtion of sentiment After this 
love comes mto play. ” 

The above is the quintessence and general summary of the views 
of the devotional schools of religion We shall now proceed to investi- 
gate the nature of the main principles underlying this particular 
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, branch of Yoga. To begin with, bhakii, being a form of the emotion of 
love, cannot possibly arise in the heart so long as it remains uncon- 
vinced of the special claim of the object of devotion to one’s worship. 
Certainly no one can force himself to love another against his heart. 
It follows from this that genuine bhakii is not possible where reason 
is given the go-by before it has pronounced its benediction on the 
idol to be installed m the sacred temple of the heart Fanaticism 
may, no doubt, flourish in the absence of the light of intellect, but 
then fanaticism has no foundation of truth, and the pursuit of untruth 
IS not to be desired. It is not that one cannot be devoted to a false 
object, for that is a matter of personal belief, but that the worship- 
ping of the false god, or ideal, is like a structure without a solid 
foundation, and is sure to lead to trouble sooner or later Thus the 
first essential on the path of bhakii is the ascertainment of the true 
object of devotion 

It is also important to know that spiritual love or devotion has 
little, or nothing, in common with the vehement, unreasoning ardour 
of a sensualist’s passion, and that the men who endeavour to imitate 
the full-gushing, standard lover of an onental love-story have no idea 
whatever of the kind of love implied in devotion to divinity. Love 
certainly does not signify unreasonableness, and irrational frenzy may 
be a characteristic of lunatics and fiends, but not of the worshippers 
of the Supreme Intelligence The truth is that the nature of devotion 
has been entirely misunderstood by the generality of men, who, 
unable to form a rational conception of the kind of love implied m 
bhakii, have been led to confound it with the mad impetuosity 
of sensuality. Some have even likened it to a moth’s fatal attraction 
for light, and onental poetry revels m depicting the sensation 
of the ‘ painful delight ’ which the tiny insect-lover is supposed to 
experience, in the closing moments of its life, on the burning altar of 
love. Many persons are misled by these charming flights of fancj^ 
and begin to interpret their own confused sensations and mental 
affections and the manifestations of psychic phenomena they 
might come across in all sorts of fanciful ways, always bent upon 
finding a confirmation of their own views in each and every 
occurrence. 
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That this IS not bhaldi but a form of madness, is evident from the 
very nature of love which is an essential ingredient of devotion As- 
pointed out in the last chapter, love is of three kinds, according as- 
it is (1) for the superior, (2) the equal, or (3) the infenor Of these,, 
the first takes the form of respect for learning and age, respectful 
affection for the parent, reverence for the tutor, loyalty for the 
king and devotion or worship for the TirtliamJcara (God) The 
second denotes equality of status, and manifests itself in the form 
of friendship, amity, affection and the like , and the third assumes 
the form of benevolence, patronage and other similar emotions 
Sexual love is a form of the second type, though one of its most 
complex phases, since it implies the engrafting of the idea of sexual 
relationship on the stock of amity and good fellowship. Love of the 
first type is founded on respect, of the second on mutual amity, and 
of the third on protection or watchfulness. 

It is thus clear that hhakti belongs to the class of emotions of 
love of the first kind, which are distinguishable from its remaining 
types on account of the element of respect It follows from this that 
neither the emotion of benevolence which is characteristic of love 
for an infenor, nor the full-gushmg, impetuous ardour of the hero of 
a love-tale can be the appiopriate form of love for the true God, 
than whom no one has a better right to our respect Nor is there 
room in devotion for the type of passion that exhausts itself in 
empty professions and protestations, and the only form that is 
admissible in religion is the intellectual which demonstrates its un- 
bounded love and lespect foi God by intelligently walking in the 
footsteps of the Teacher and by understanding His woid. It would 
seem that the confusion of thoug ht, which has arisen among the 
followers of mj sticism on this point, is due to a failure to discnminate 
between the different kinds of love which have been enumerated above, 
and to a vague notion of the moth type of passion being the most 
perfect But it is clear that no one ever dreams of loving his parent, 
tutor or king after the manner of a moth , and it is also evident that 
a God cannot be likened to a silly, empty-headed coquette who 3 udges 
the merit of her different suitors according to the amount of 
vehemence put m by them in their protestations of love The fact 
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IS that love is a motive power grounded on belief, and manifests 
itself by becoming translated into action, the manifestations of its 
activity taking different but appropriate, typical forms, according 
to the nature of the relationship in which the object of love stands 
to him who loves Thus, we offer devotion and worship to a 
TirUvamkara (God), reverence to a tutor, loyalty to a Mng, friend- 
ship to our equals, and protection and patronage to those who 
are inferior to us But we do not offer devotion to a king, pat- 
ronage to divinity or worship to a child. Every one of these has his 
particular form of love, and must be loved in that very form This 
is the rule of Love, the breach of which cannot but be fraught 
with evil consequences One has only to picture to oneself the 
consequences of approaching a parent, tutor or king with the romantic 
sentiments of a Romeo to realize the absurdity of the situation and 
the amount of evil resulting from a disregard of the rule. The case 
with Divinity is no different ; He has His own appropriate form 
and must be loved in that very form. The idea of putting the 
all-knowing, ever blissful Godhead on a par with every love-sick 
Juliet of romance is absolutely disgusting ; and it does not improve 
matters a bit if we reverse the role of relationship For while the 
idea of a God as a Romeo, madly in love with the human soul, cannot be 
deemed to present a picture of divine perfection either in knowledge, 
bliss or power, on the one hand, the disparity of class and incongruity 
of type IS not done away with, on the other. It is thus clear that 
the true significance of love in reference to God has nothing in 
common with the idea of passion between the two sexes, nor can one's 
God be loved as one’s child. Devotion to (Sod really means a devo- 
tion to the attributes of divinity, which the devotee wishes to 
develop in hi-, own soul, and consists in the blending of the 
fullest measure of love and respect for those who have evolved out 
those very attributes m perfection. 

Thus, bhakti in its true sense means devotion to an ideal, and 
incidentally, the worshipping of those who have already attained 
to its realization The causal connection between the ideal of 
the soul and the worshipping of those who have already realized 
it is to be found in the feet that the realization of an ideal demands 
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one’s wholehearted attention, ' and is only possible by following in 
the footsteps of those who have actually reached the goal 

The analysis of the nature of bhakti entitles us to say that no one 
who does not excite, in the fullest degree, the feelings of love and 
reverence in our hearts is entitled to our devotion. This amounts to 
saying that the being to whom the heart spontaneously offers its 
devotion is he who is its greatest sympathiser and well-wisher Now , 
since these Qualifications are to be found in the Tirthamkara alone 
who preaches the dharma (religion or path) that leads to the 
Perfection and Bliss of (^ds, in other words, who enables the soul 
to attain to the sublime status of Godhood, none but He is entitled to 
•^or can command the full adoration of the heart 

According to modern theologians, however, bhakti implies devotion 
to a Supreme Being on the ground of his being the creator of the 
world, and the maker of souls and their bodies. But this is quite 
untenable, firstly, because the notion of a creator of the world and of 
the maker of souls and their material bodies has been seen to be 
illogical, and, secondly, because an act of this kind performed 
voluntarily in the past is incapable of engendering the emotion of 
love, much less of devotional love, though it might possibly give rise 
to a feeling of gratitude on the part of those bom with a silver spoon 
un their mouths But even this sense of gratitude would be entirely 
wanting, and might be counter-indicated by a strong feeling of hatred 
in the case of those unfortunate ones who find themselves placed, for 
no fault of theirs, in unsuitable and painful surroundings, and of those 
who are ‘created to people the hell,’ as the holy Qur’an asserts. 

The case with those who believe in the existence of a creator, 
but make his creative activity subservient to the principle of karma 
IS even worse, since on their hypothesis the creator becomes merely an 
-artificer of ka) ma, without a voice of his own, so that neither praise 
nor blame can ever be earned by him Certainly no one can ever feel 
grateful to such a world-maker for his creative activity 

We may now turn our attention to the teaching of Mysticism 
which maintains that God should be worshipped to obtain his vision, 
-or to become absorbed in him This view also is not tenable, since 
the vision or contact of another cannot possibly afford anything more 
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than a passing sensation, which is as difTerent from true happiness 
as a piece of stone from bread As a matter of fact, true joy is the 
natui-al nUributc of the soul, and becomes an actuality of experience 
the moment one Rives up the idea of cxtractinR it from things outside 
one’s own Self Hence, so long as one expects to find joy m things 
outside one’s own soul, true joy cannot come into manifestation 
Thus neither the vision nor the contact of another can ever take the 
place of true happiness which the soul is athirst for 

The idea of ab^oiption in God has also nothing to commend itself 
to common sen'^e. for two simple and indestructible substances or 
lealities can nevei become fused into one by any possibility , and since 
both the ‘^oul and the alleged God arc indestructible by nature, it is 
cleail> impo^'Sible for cither of them to become merged in the other. 
The analogv of the absorption of a drop in the sea, which Mjsticism 
relies upon in support of its proposition, is beside the point, because 
analogv is no argument It, howcvei, actually refutes that which it 
is supposed to prove, since the sea is not an unit, but a collecPonof 
drops, so that the additional drop only goes to increase the number 
of those already there. 

Apait from this, it is permissible to ask : what may be the effect 
of the chemical operation of absorption ? Will the soul suraave the 
event, or be wiped out in the process ? No mystic has jet succeeded 
in gning a satisfaclorv reply to this all-important question, but we 
can see for ourselves that in the foimer case the idea of absorption 
is more imaginary than real, and in the latter the dismal prospect of 
extinction suffices to rob the operation of the \cry last vestige of 
attractiveness. 

Those who have realized the weakness of their mystic creed on 
the point have tried to evade the difficulty by arguing that love is its 
own reward or end But this, too, does not advance their case any 
further, and is clearly an endeavour to throw dust in the eyes of reason, 
because the end is not love but happiness. Now, since it so chances 
that happiness and love are not synonymous words, the use of the 
one for the other is not permissible in philosophy or rational literature 

As already observed, the onlv being who is entitled to the fullest 
measure of our devotion is the Teacher who preaches the Path 
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that leads to the perfection and joy of Gods He is worshipped not 
because worship or devotion is the end in itself, but because He is the 
only true guide to the Goal, so that devotion is primarily centred round 
the Ideal of the soul Here, again, we observe that idecdatry and 
not idolatry is the path to nirvana. Thus, m its primary sense, 
bhakti really means devotion to the Ideal of the soul, and, in a second- 
ary one, the worshipping of those Great Ones who have already 
attained to its realization, and who are, therefore, best qualified to 
instruct and gmde others 

It IS this great Ideal of the Soul which demands our whole, 
undivided attention and full devotion It is this which has been 
personified as Christos or Krishna in the mystery-language of 
mythology, and it is this which explains the element of unreasonable- 
ness m the mystic creeds For what has been seen to be childish and 
unreasonable in love,' m relation to a Supreme Being, is quite 
appropriate to the Ideal of Life personified as God 

The rationale of bhakti can now be described with logical precision. 
First arises discernment or insight, called faith ; this changes the 
outlook of life, transforms loose conceptions and stray notions about 
dharma into right knowledge, and is followed by an intense desire 
for the realization of the Ideal This is devotion or love, and leads 
to the worship of the Tirthamkara Finally, when conduct is 
purified and becomes perfect under the combined influence of 
knowledge and love, the binding force of karmas is destroyed and the 
soul is set free to enjoy its natural omniscience and bliss 


* The muon between the ‘Lord ' and the Jiva is descnbed as Sama? asya, m the 
works on ^akhsm What is precisely meant by the term will be evident from the 
followmg- explanation from the Garland of Letters by Sir John Woodroffe (page 172) . — 
“Snmarasya, I may here observe, is a term which is ordinanly apphed to the 
bliss of sexual umon {stnpungyogat yat saxikhyang tat sdmarasyam) For the 
benefit however of those who are always reading gross meanings mto parts of the 
Shastra ahen to them it is necessary to explam that Sdmarasyam is both gross (sthula) 
and subtle (sukshma) Here the latter is meaint An erotic symbol is employed to 
denote the merger of the Jiva and Supreme Consciousness m ecstasy (Samadhi) The 
Tantras largely employ such imagery which is to be found m the Upanishads and m 
non-Indian Scriptures 
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•11 from the bondage of sin, and the possession of life more full and 
dant, arethe aims of the soul, obviously that -whose every step' 

* calculated to increase the pov^er of the individual will is the only 
^ nel of liberation. In this sense. Yoga, certainly, is the science 
liberation par excellence 

^ 'Ibe chief obstacle on the path of Yoga, which beginners have to 
tover, hesin the mechanism of habit which the easy-going will 
Wes to adhere to It is not to be supposed that the actual, practical 
science of Yoga is chai-actenzed by anything resembling the ease with 
^bicli^® have been discussing it here We know, from practical 
expenence, how hard it is to break through any deep-rooted habit 
' How difficult it IS to give up dunking, for instance, when once the- 
i craving for liquor has become a habit with will? Yoga has to get 
ovunot one or two of such habits alone, but over all those traits and 
tgodeccies and inclinations which lead in the wrong direction , and 
their number is legion Few, indeed, there be who aspire to rise above 
the smooth-running, though destructive, mechanism of habitude, and 
they alone are benefited by Yoga. For the rest whose minds are 
ieepedin the materialism of the world neither Yoga nor any other 
nyjtycando anything Hence, Yoga accepts only those disciples, 
athefirst instance, in whom zeal and earnestness have been emanci- 
pitediiom the Ihialdom of slothfulness of habit, by viveka (discrimina- 
W^mragya (non attachment), tym (renunciation), and faith If 
netft'ier over these last-named qualifications, we shall discover that 
mliKUheir aid it is not possible to enter upon the steep path of 
aivihos Obviously, there can be no desire for liberation unless there^ 
kmllothe mind a keen sense of discrimination between the 
. wtcmcv of the state of Nirvana and the transitory, ‘ shadowy ’ 
ateolliie world Hence, the first essential is the discnmination 
«h«tkeReal and the ' unreal.’ Next, rt.s also easy to see that 
■blWesrre tor hberafon .s intense enough to overcome all other 

fertich tend to piolong the bendap, it will be overpowered by 
men ten i the Yogi is fortified by such powerful 

H«e, unless the ij''' ^ and faith, it is not likely to 
,^«on-attacbment, ewnt ^ appreciable 

.*««*& weaknesses of the lies „ 'll , 
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behind at the world on which he has turned his back, is worthy of Tots, 
It was for this reason that Jesus reprimanded the disciple who want- 
ed leave to bury the dead. These princ.ples appear foolish and silly 
only so long- as we do not look deep into the cause of success itself 
Whatever be the ideal to be attained, it is inconceivable how success 
-can result without perseverance and concentration of the mind ; and it is 
equally unimaginable how concentration and perseverance can be 
harnessed into service without the giving up of those attractions and 
pursuits which distract away attention from the goal. Yoga, there- 
fore, rightly insists on the possession of the above-mentioned quali- 
fications 

From being accepted as a disciple eo the full realization of the 
5eif, that is, the attainment of bliss, eight steps are pointed out by 
Patanjali, the venerable codifier of this science ; and they are, 1 Yam 
2, yiyoma. 3. Asana, 4. Pranayama, 5. PratyahdTa, 6 DhaTarsa, 
7. Dhyana and 8. Sarmdki. Of these, yama signifies non-injunng,, 
truthfulness, non-stealing, continence and the imposing of limitations 
on the worldly goods , niyarm means purity, contentment, study and 
resignation ; and prandydma conveys the idea of controlling the vital 
force The first two mean the moral training of the soul, but the 
third, namely, prandydraa, is a very different thing. 

We shall first of all take up the question of morality. Morality 
is the basis of Yoga, and it has been said in so many words, 
that without it no one can attain to Nirvana Of all the reli- 
gions in the world there is none in which perjury, theft, mur- 
der, adultery and all other offences are not condemned in strong 
terms They differ, however, in degree In some, for in- 
stance, non-killing is enjoined in respect of mankind alone ; while in 
others, as in Jainism, it is said that ‘ mercy shall not be for man alone, 
but shall go beyond, and embrace the whole world.’ But the question 
naturally is that although all the rational religions, which have 
swayed in the past and are now swaying the destinies of hundreds of 
mOlions of human beings in the world, are agreed as to the things to be 
performed and the deeds to be avoided, why is it that their behests 
-are trampled under foot and disobeyed ? How is it that the &nd^ 
^low do not entertain the same respect for am'mal life as they did in 
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the past ? Why is it that the Christians no longer live the life 
delineated in the Sermon on the Mount, or the Muhammadans abide 
by the doctrine of resignation to the will of God ? By morality the 
Yogi does not mean the modern lip-morality of the world, which 
regards the Messianic injunction, “whosoever shall smite thee on 
the right cheek turn to him the other also, as meant only for 
the high-flo'wn style of pulpit oratory, and as quite inapplicable to the 
affairs of practical life, but a real, live code of Ethics which does 
not brook violation of its least commandment, and which, conse- 
quently, must be respected and obeyed. The difference lies in the 
fact that, while the Yogi aims at perfecting himself, by bringing 
into manifestation the good, the true, and the beautiful in his own 
soul, the ambition of the man of the world does not soar higher 
than dominion over the world and bags of gold and silver The latter, 
not knowing the uses of what the former regards as a useless 
commodity, and not knowing where and when to stop, goes on 
seeking and piling up wealth, till he kill himself in its pursuit. The 
former, knowing the true worth of money, cares not to soil his happiness 
by coming in contact with it, and thus avoids all the worries and flurries 
and doubts and disappointments of the money-maker, courteously 
nicknamed the city-magnate. 

Now, let us note the different results of the two pursuits. The 
city-magnate might possess heaps of gold m his safe ; he might have 
a large balance to his credit m one or more banks ; he might be able to 
purchase, or otherwise procure, all the paraphernalia of luxury which 
constitute the pleasure of the worldly-minded , but all this can he 
boast of at the cost of health, ' beauty and youth, to say nothing of true 
happiness, which, it would seem, is beyond bis understanding. For 
while he has been busy in the pursuit of nches, dyspepsia, ’gout, and 
rheumatism have been busy in his pursuit , and by the time he lays 
his hold on money, these lay their hold on him. So is the case with 
ugliness. No one, whether a city-magnate or not, can, with impunity, 
spend hours of mental torture, or toss, night after night, from side to 
side, in bed, in racking his brains for devising newer methods of 
amassing more gold, or of making good the losses already incurred. 
Mental anguish must leave its visible ugly marks behind, in the shape 
21 
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of a wrinkled foiehead, distorted features and wretched looks. Just 
think over jt ; was man bom to be a wretched, miserable being, aliving, 
burning libel on personal beauty and a victim to all sorts of ghastly 
and incurable diseases, or docs he make himelf so ? The millionaire 
makes his pile, it i.s t^ue , but it is not in his power to enjoy it. Jhe 
money which peihaps would have been more useful to some poor, 
needy peasant, now lies buried in his iron safe, free from the conta- 
mination of poverty ; but it carries its ovn curse with it,— the man 
who made it is not to enjoy it 1 It is true that the man of money 
sleeps in his mansion, and his couch consists of the most luxurious, 
springy bed that human ingenuity can devise, while the Yogi lies 
down on mother earth, but it is no less true that the latter gets op 
in the morning, saying, ‘ uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,’ 
and the fonner fcehng it ' 

When man understands that every little departure from the strict 
code of morality, as laid down by Religion, goes to stamp the features 
with ugliness and misery, renders the system sensitive to the infection 
and onslaught of disease-bearing germs and also tends to shorten life, 
to say nothing of its evil effect on the future career of the soul, he 
will come to estimate the scathing condemnation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees by Jesus at its proper worth The Yogi is not against our 
making money, provided we do not lose sight of the real aim. The 
ti ue principle is to do whatever work is natural or congenial to one’s 
station in life, but to do it unconcernedly, always remembering that 
wealth is not the be all and end all of existence One need entertain 
no fear of poverty or starvation by working in this unconcerned manner 
One fears only so long as one does not understand the truth The , 
moment .we give up theorizing and put the statement to practical 
test, we shall find the Master’s words, Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you”'fMatt vi 33), a piece of literal truism. This is the 
fundamental basis of morality There is no wrathful Supreme Being 
to get angry with us for our transgressions , but they carry their 
punishment with them , and each time that we violate the least 
commandment we aie punished with ugliness and disease, and that 
most coveted possession of saints and sages, which Yogis call peace 
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of mind, IS domed us, for a shorter or longer peribd, according to the 
nature of the sin and the atonement we might have made subsequently, 
consciously, _ or otherwise When the accumulated deposit of ‘ disease ’ 
assumes such dimensions as preclude the idea of redemption in the 
particular incarnation, death destroys the body, and thus graciously 
puts an end to the physical suffering and torments of a worn-out, 
diseased, and dilapidated organism, the owner of which has signally 
failed to utilize his chance of life eternal 

Morality in religion means a God-like attitude of Purity and Love 
towards all beings For religion aims at turning men into Gods, 
and there is no loora in it for the hollow sentimentality of the world 
which exhausts itself in wordy protestations of goodness and virtue 
It IS not an admirer of wolves in sheep’s skin, who for securing the 
good opinion of their stupid and insincere neighbours go down on 
their knees and offer up long and elaborate prayers in public, who 
give a small pittance of their wealth with all the noise and 
fuss that they can make for a mention in the press, who place 
large sums of money at the disposal of royalty to secure a title, 
or who shed crocodile tears to excite the respect of their 
kind Morality, in religion, means the purification of the inner as 
well as the outer nature Let no thought which is not pure and 
God-hke ever enter the heart , let the mind dwell on nothing but 
what IS good, and true, and beautiful. Purify the heart , talk ’ of 
nothing but God ; think of nothing but God , let purity surround you 
within and without. The Vedantist puts it : 

“ When thy consciousness dwelling m pure light and pure love, does not admit 
any other thought hut that of thy beloved, thy Real self, then how is R possible to 
thmk of good or bad, of the dual throng Then you sing nothmg but thyself Then 
you are speaking nothing but God’s music. Then you chant nothing but God’s beauty. 
Then you feel nothing but God’s hand m all hands, God’s eye m all eyes, God’s mmd 
in all mmds, God’s love in all loves, God’s virtues m all virtues, God’s presence m 
each and everythmg ’'—Rama Tirtha 

The next step is Asana, i e., posture, for contemplation Steady 
posture IS necessary to keep the body motionless, else its unchecked 
restlessness would distract the mmd and dissipate the energy of 
the will. The asana that is generally adopted by yogis is a sitting 
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rosluto. v.'ilh cro 'w), jift»'r the >n;inn^r of the imam of the Jama 
Txrt}>mnKimvu When the i>mnn hecorne'! firm and h no lonm a 
H>!jrre oj (li'UraeJion to th** mind, prannynmn may he practhed v/ith 
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The word pTnvtvjmm re.nlfv airnifie^ I he eontiollinjr of cnergj, 
llieiirli It itreneralK talcen to nv'-m tlie rernlation of breath. Accord- 
ing to a c< ilain oiie , of ymitix, it rne.me tJic conlrollinr of the cosmic 
eiuiyy. S.i\ s ^umnl Vivi i'annnda • 

•'Jii’ln ,5 i* 'if.io ,(,•;» / ii nmo r.nl of it l unror'*, ulL> 

jir'tm. {} . ifii.ruo . o'nMjOrr ii ’!f« If, i r of th' iin,ir< Ti'^' Vno'Alfytrs 
r.’.'l ( (if t’ I ji' int r< 'b • L-i i tpr-u*. j,- i, ^ tnn 'rim o,v r > U;U‘th': 
ji » 1 * to 'il'nu * ir I ' ut» i! {^>. I r ' 

lint the pnmary ohju t of yrtinn’imm, accord inf'’ to Vo^fa, is to 
control the v.anderiiij-'’ of tie- rrai.d ;-o as to !)<• able to prevent the 
uncontrulU'd di' *pation oi eneri-w Apart from this, breathing is also 
tile mam •-oiirce of the ab orption of the vital enorfo. With each 
breath v,c mluilc a certain amo’int of pr mi 'clectricitv or vital force' 
from the atmo^phonc air Tins electricity is ab.-orbccl by the blood, 
and IS ‘stored up m the nenous s_v<.tem Tiie yont aims at controllinir 
thi.s \ itnl force by rt-yuhitmp’ his breath Ordinanlv, respiration is 
an mvclunlarv 'icl. alllioo'/ii it can be p irtiallv brought under the 
dominion of volition, as in speikmr. smyinp. and the like. Its move- 
ments .ue undei tlie special contml of that po*'tion of the cerebro- 
.spinul axis winch is known as the medulla obionpraPe Dy controlling 
the rosjnratory action the Yoyi e-tabh-’hes control over the vital forces 
in his body lie begins In con ectmr the normal breath According 
to Yoga, the proper method of breathing is neither exclusively clavi- 
cular. nor thonicic, noi even diaphiagmatic, but a combination of them 
all Tlic object is to remove the condition of passivity from the 
system, and that can be accomplished bv iD inhaling a large quantitv 
of the vital breath from the atmosphere, and (2» bj emploving it to 
energise the ncivous centres of the spinal column and brain which 
control the whole system The lung capacity increases with practice, 
but it also requires certain other aids Tlie food must be pure, whole- 
some and non-initating, so that the body should acquire purity and 
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elasticity and lightness. Smoking and drinking must be given up 
with animal diet, as they actually produce the very conditions which’ 
it IS the aim of Yoga to remove. Along with the regulation of diet, 
certain purificatory exercises m breathing have also to be practised for 
rendering the nerves supple and light This generally takes a few 
months, at the end of which sufficient control is obtained to ‘ will ' 
the prana to any particular part of the body This enables ’ the yogi 
to get rid of many kinds of disease from his system 

Rhythmical breathing is a powerful ally in gaining control over 
the vital forces of the body. The yogi declares that rhythm pervades 
the universe In all vibrations is to be found a certain rhythm, so 
that all cosmical movements and manifestations of force are rhythmi- 
cal Our bodies are as much subject to the law of rhythm as are the 
notes of music, or the feet of a poem Says the author of “ The 
Hatha Yoga ” 

“ You have heard how a note on a violin, if sounded repeatedly and in rhythm, 
will start mto motion vibrations which will in time destroy a bndge The same result 
IS true when a regiment of soldiers crosses a bndge, the order bemg always given to 
' break step ’ on such occasions, lest the vibrations bring down both the bridge and 
regiment These manifestations of the effect of rhythmic motion wiU give you an 
idea of the effect of rhythmic breathmg The whole system catches the vibrations 
and becomes m harmony with the will, which causes the rhythmic motion of the lungs, 
and, while in such complete harmony, will respond readily to orders from the will 
With the body thus attuned, the Yogi finds no difficulty m mcreasing the circulation 
in any part of the body by an order from the will, and m the same way he can 
■direct an increased current of the nerve force to any part of the organ, strengthenmg 
and stimulating it ” 

In this manner the yogi catches the swing, as it were, and is 
able to absorb and control ^ large amount of prana energy. The effect 
of rhythmic breathmg is that it sets every fibre of the body vibrating 
with vitality, so that when all the motions of the body become 
rhythmical, the body itself becomes, as it were, a gigantic battery 
of will 

In rhythmic breathing the mam thing to be grasped is the idea 
of rhythm To quote again from “ The Hatha Yoga ” 

“ The yogi bases his rhythmic time upon a unit correspondmg with the beat 
of his heart The heart-beat varies m different persons but the heart-beat unit of 
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each person is the proper rfajihinic standard for that particnlar mdividoal in ins 
rhj-thmic breathing-. Ascertain your normal heart-beat by placing your fingers orer 
your pulse, and then count : 1.2. 3,4, 5. 6; 1, 2, 3 4, 5, 6. etc., until the' rhythm becomes 
firmly fixed in your mind . . Tne yogi-rule of rhythmic breathing is that tie 
units of inhalanon and exhalation should be the same, n-hile the units for reteaton 
and between the breaths should be one-half the number of those of inhalation sad 
exhal.ation.'" ’ 

Vilien the novice has mastered the preliminary exercises he will 
be able to regulate the vital p/-arta in any part of the body at will 
banishing and destroying the causes of disharmony from his system 
According to Yivekananda. the whole scope of Raja Yoga is really to 
teach the control and direction of prdnu on different planes It is said 
in the Yoga Yasistha : 

“Kthe motion of PrT -a and therefore the mind be arrested, both intennif 
and externally, then will death and dotage fiy to a great distance Then will abide d 
the body dh'tus (spirirual snbstancesl snch as will never be expelled at any time. These 
only can be said to have truly cognired the Reality who, walking in the path of Atmsn 
Juana . eradicate their desires, render thereby their intelligence clear, and tear asunder 
all the bonds of the mind. As the fluctuating mind arises through its gradnal associatioa 
with objects, births and deaths also arise It is only when the mind quits all. witb->nt 
any attraction or repulsion towards objects, that it will cease to exist. If thoughts are 
destroj-ed through the extinction of tdesiresb then qmeseencewill result and the 

mind s destruction will ensue. If there is no thought of any worldly object orofsry 
place, how can the mmd exist (separate! m the void of ".k'sa ? . . . The wise sav 
that the mind decades itself of its form even thongh engaged in actions, if it afrsr 
dissolving all things unto itself, becomes as cool as ambrosia,” 

Touching the effect of the control of pr^na we are further 

told 

“ The centrol of g-3 ■ a is tantamount to (or leads to ‘ an abdication of exferasi 
rSsai- Ts. With the giving up of rTsci.us the mind dees not exist : the same resub 
accrces with the control of prlua Through a long practice of prtna's control and 
through the iniriation by a gum, tposture! diet and dht unit (meditation). pr>na 

is controlled. But tee rTscu will be extinguished through the performance of actccs 
without any attraction tor desire), the non-concemplation of s'^n.slra (or the absence ot 
love for this mandnne life) and the seeing of all things of form as formless- If there b 
art end to the Me of our antagonist, the rXw’.Ts. the mind too -will not arise. Scoud 
the winds cease to blow, will particles of dust be seen ficGting in the atmosphere • 
The fluctuation of prena is that of the painful mind Tnerefbre. the control of pr3:a 
should be the natural and unfaifing duty of all spirituafiy-minded persons of wisoom 
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To put it m terms which are easily comprehensible to the modem 
mind, the object of Yoga is to remove the impurities of sm that have 
entered into the constitution of the soul, and have thrown it into the 
condition of negativity Pranayama enables the soul to develop its 
- will, by preventing the mind from wandering away after the good 
things of the world, and is, for that reason, a necessary part of 
Yoga But it IS useful only up to a certain stage, for otherwise it 
will Itself constitute a distraction to the concentration of mind on 
the Self Besides this the true causes of the development of will 
are renunciation and self-contemplation It is for this reason that the 
higher adepts in Yoga do not concern themselves with the regu- 
lation of breath 

After pro comes pratyahara, which means “gathering 

towards,” that is, checking the outgoing energy of the mind, and free- 
ing it fiom the thraldom of the senses Next comes Dharaim which 
means the holding of the mind on a point, to the exclusion of all 
others, e g , the fixing of attention on the heart Dharana also signifies 
special forms of meditation Dhyana is the next step, and means 
contemplation, so that when the mind is freed from the thraldom of the 
senses, and does not wander outwards, it can be easily employed in 
the contemplation of the Atman This will naturally lead up to 
SamadJn, the state in which the soul enjoys its own inherent, natural 
bliss Why Saniddht is the realization of the ideal of the soul, is 
because in that state all taint of attachment for the outside world, 
together with its concomitants, pleasure and pain, is transcended, 
intellect is left behind, and the soul is set free to feel its own glory 
and hliss. When this stage is reached, the soul no longer 
argues and disputes ; it simply knows ’ It then enjoys the bliss and 
blessedness of perfection. What this state means, cannot be put in 
words , for it consists in a feeling, and human language is not capable 
of accurately depicting, or descnbing feelings. However, the folio wing 
descnption from “ The Self and Its Sheaths” (p 71) will be found 
lucid enough to convey a fairly good idea of tli6 sublime state of 
ecstasy — o 

“There are moments, supreme and rare moments, that come to the Me of the 
pure and spuntual, when every sheath is still and harmonious, when the senses are 
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tranquil, quiet and insensitive, when the mind is serene, calm and unchanging , when fixed 
in meditation the whole being is steady and nothing that is Avithout may avail to disturb, 
when love has peimeated every fibre, when devotion has illuminated, so that the whole 
13 translucent , there is a silence and in the silence there is a sudden change, no words 
may tell it, no syllables may utter it. but the change is there. All limitations have faDen 
away. Every limit of every kind has vanished , as stars seen in the boundless space, 
the self 13 m limitless life, and knows no limit and realizes no bound . light m wisdom 
consciousness of perfect light that knows no shadow, and therefore knows not itself 
as light , when the thinker has become the knower , when all reason has vanished 
and wisdom taken its place , who shall say what it is save that it is bliss ’ Who shall 
try to utter that which is unutterable in mortal speech, but it is true and it exists." 

Many instances of such ecstatic joy are to be found in the lives 
■of mystics, and Prof James mentions some in his“ Varieties of 
Religious Jilxperience.'’ Beyond the reach of speech, it cannot be 
expressed in words , it is a state on the emotional side of consciousness, 
and must be felt to be realized. 

It remains to be said that from time immemonal an interesting 
controversy has been going on in respect of the practical merit and 
worth of the Jnana and Bkakti methods of Self-realization The 
subject has been discussed in the instructive little pamphlet, entitled 
the “Fourth Book of Practical Vedanta,” by Pt. G K Sastri The 
book is, however, not likely to interest many persons, as it does not 
deal with the subject philosophically A similar intellectual controversy, 
it seems, prevailed amongst the several sects and schools of practical 
religion in the Holy Land “ Can any good come out of Nazareth ? 
was the common expression of ridicule and contempt with which the 
followers of the path of knowledge {Jnana) were wont to look down' 
upon the devotees of Bfiakti (Nazareth) This did not mean that the 
Jews were actually foolish enough to think that the little village of 
Nazareth was too insignificant to be the birth-place of a World-Teach- 
er It is sheer prejudice which has led some of us to ascribe such 
crass Ignorance to the Semitic race As a matter of fact, the custodi- 
ans of the wisdom of the Kabbala were intellectual men and could 
not be credited with the belief that greatness depended upon geo 
graphical limits, or the dimensions of towns and yillages. 

“The name Nazir,” says Dr Paul Carus, “has nothing to do with the vfliage 
of Nazareth Etymologically, the word means a devotee Nazareth must ave 
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jfaeen a very unimportant place, for it is not mentioned at all m the Hebrew 
hterature, and we do not even know the Hebrew speUmg of the word This has 
given nse to the idea entertained by some hypercritical mmds that a village 
of that name did not exist in Christ’s time In all probabihty, it is the place now 
called en-Nasira, a httle village m Galilee . . That Jesus was a Nazarene (or, accord- 
mg to the Hebrew term, a Nazir) we have canonical testimony The Nazirim . . are 
known, through a statement in the Acts, to have been a communistic sect who held 
all things m common . . They kept the Mosaic Law and beheved m Jesus as the 
Messiah ” — {The Age of Christ) 

Paul, though not a Nazir hunself, associated with them (The 
Acts, XXIV 5) Early Christians were called Nazarenes, and their 
descendants are still known in the East as Nasaras, or Nasarees Dr 
William Benjamin Smith writes . — 

"The epithet Nazarseus IS not denved from a city called Nazareth, there was, 
m fact, no such city at the beginning of our era The epithet is an appellation primarily 
of a Deity, it is formed aftei the analogy of Hebrew proper names endmg m lah, as 
Zachanah, the lah representmg Jehovah and is derived from the famihar old Semitic 
nazai , meanmg hoop, guard, protect, so that the Synac ' Nazarya ’ is very nearly 
(fuardian-Yah The names Jesus and Nazarseus differ about as Salvator 
and Servator The Nazarenes (or Nasarees) were in aU hkehhood the worshippers of 
Nazarya, and according to Epiphanius were ‘before Christ and knew not Christ 

The sect in question did not originate with Jesus, nor did the 
expiession “Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth? ’ 
(John, i 46)‘ acquire currency, for the first time, during his career. 
Samuel and Samson who preceded Jesus by many centuries were borh 
followers of this sect There is a mention of the vow of the Naz-srire 
in the Book of Numbers (Chap vi 2), and the rules of conduct 
ing a Nazu' are also given in the Bible 

There can be little doubt that the word Nazareth :r. rh? ezz- 
temptuous expiession, “can any good rhing come out of N.zrzre:h.*‘ 
referred to devotion, not to an actual village of thar r-.vrze. which 
might or might not have existed in the Holy Land, and 5s exrresrve 
of the ndicule m which the followers of Jnsna Yegz held those of 
the path of Bhakti In order to enter fully into the syir:: of the 
controversy, it is necessary to revert to the precise nature of mohsa 

^Quoted in The Lost Language of Symbohsm, by E.wri'' ^ 7^, 
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or rp.lr'mption. conc^-inintr which there doe, not seem to have been 
much flifTcronce of oj)imon, in the erirlier days, amony the ancients. 
It was ic'coicnn'ed to be the attainment of the Ideal of happiness- 
wlialever mi^ht be the views of the dilfercnt schools as to its precise 
nalnie on .all baud'; Hence, the difTorcnce of opinion was confined 
to the mont of the \aiJo;js ino.ins employed to achieve that devoutly 
\V(‘'h(*d*for end Now, since hhnlti is not even pos'^ible here its 
oi)j{'cl lias not been deionmine 1 bv knowledj'-e, it is clear that the 
boatov.cr of Diolfn U 'cnowlcdf'-e .alone, in the first instance, thatis to 
.''Oy, that without i iHil 1 nov. leupe Niraan-a cannot he attained, all 
other cfTorN to tie* contrary notwithstandmcr Tnat lietnf? so, Raja 
Vojra, Uinhh and otiicr metho is -if an’. / are ob\Jousi\ insufficient to 
meet tlu* situation, thoarh if properly practU'-cd, meditation is «ure to 
lead to knowled'.a*, v. ithout it fieinf ncce-^ary for the aspirant to go 
to ‘'Choal to ^turlv philo^opny Kno.vi^dge inheres m consciousness, 
and be 'a i-^e con'-'ciotemc". is the function of the soul-substance, it 
(kno"’ledp’e) aNo nece'^a»siv becomes innetc in each and c’.ery soul. 
Hence, l.no\v!»'l"e ar.'-i-; from within, and education is a drawing 
out, from e, out. and (hico, to lead Man\ of the past sages and pro- 
phets V, Gie quite innocent of the art of reading and writing, ana jet 
some of us still in. mo! .it their knowledge and insight All this goes 
to ^ho.v that knowledge needs only med'tation .and concentration to 
r>se to the ‘surface ' Thus, \;herc\er there is concentration of 
thought, v.’wdom i-> suie to reveal itself there, soonei or later Hence, 
the hhaLhs hold tint Brahma (Wisdom) himself comes to teach them 
Truth, prepaiatory to their admission to Nirvana The least com- 
mendable form of Yoga the path of physical austentj, such as stand- 
ing on one leg for a time, was also intended as a form of penance for 
the cuibing of desire, and therefore as an aid towaids concentration 
The leal difficiiUy in respect of the question which has given rise 
to this discussion aiises however, when we come to look into the 
difference between knowledge and belief All the scriptures are 
unanimous in declaring, ‘ believe and be baptized.' but none actually 
maintains ‘ byiov and be saved’ Psychologically, there is a great 
difference between superficial knowledge and belief, since motor 
effects are apt to follow the latter, but not the former, Hence, it is 
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the belief in one's Godhood, not a mere superficial acquaintance with 
that idea, which leads to Nirvana. 

When meditation has led to the knowledge of identity between 
the Self and God, it becomes incumbent on the soul to raise it to the 
point of belief Right belief being acquired , speedy realization is possi- 
ble by combining the path of knowledge with that of proper conduct. 
The path of the “ Jinas ” (Masters) is threefold, according to Jainism^ 
and consists in right Insight or Faith, Right Knowledge, and Right 
Conduct 

So far as faith, or insight, and knowledge are coiicemed, we 
need not dwell any further on their nature ; but it is clear that nght 
action, hence conduct, is the very essence of all rational methods of 
attaining the desired end, for no process which consists in a series 
of inactions, or things done wrongly, i.e , m a topsyturvy manner, 
can ever be relied upon to lead us to a desired result If we seriously 
think over the matter, we shall soon learn that there is no difference 
between the spiritual and any other kind of ideal m respect of the 
principles governing the method of realization Analysis will show 
that the successful achievement of an ob3ect of des ire depends on 
(1) the belief in the possibility of its attainment, (2) the knowledge 
of the means by which it is to be attained and (3) the actual employ- 
ment of these means in the proper way, that is to say, the doing of 
the right thing at the right moment 

These three essentials of success give us the why and the where- 
fore of all scientific methods, and constitute the standard by which 
we may judge and determine the true nature and merit of each of 
the several paths, Jnana Yoga and the like 

Thus, neither jnana, nor bhakh, nor mental control, nor physical 
asceticism is by itself sufficient to translate the ideal into an actuality 
of experience. These are all valuable adjuncts along with one another, 
but, taken separately, they all lack that causal validity of scientific 
thought which is the hall-mark of practicabifity It will be seen that 
knowledge and freedom are not synonymous terras, while bhakti 
(devotion) is not even possible where the object thereof is unknown 
Hence, bhakti may be said to begin truly when knowledge reaches 
the degree of certitude implied in faith, and devotion to an ideal 
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marks the first stage of progress when faith is translated into 
action 

To sum up, the real Yoga for man is to know and realize his own 
'divine nature, and to establish himself in the beatific state of blessed- 
ness and bliss, by subduing and mortifying the little, self-deluded, bodily 
self The process of realization is threefold, and consists in Right 
Insight or Faith, Right Knowledge, and Right Conduct, that is to say, 
in singeing the wings of sin, i c., ignorance, by the fire of Wisdom m 
destroying the delusion of duality by faith in the Godhood of the 
Self, and in radiating peace and goodwill and joy to all beings in the 
universe, in short, in settling down to the enjoyment of one's tnie 
Self, here and now. Let the world call it idleness, if it likes; what 
does It matter to the soul ? Neither Mahavira, nor Parasva nor 
any other Saviour of thelrace kept shop, or sold merchandise. Yet 
who ever dared consider them idle ? What is the value of the opinion 
of the worldly mortals to him who depends not on the opinion of 
otheis for his happiness, but who knows and feels the Self to be 
the very fountain-head of bliss itself? 

“ I tell you what is man’s supreme vocation. 

Before me was no world, 'tis my creation 
’TwasI who raised the Sun from out the sea. 

The moon began her changeful course with me ”~Goethe 
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RESURRECTION 

“ Concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of the seed 
of David according to the flesh , and declared to be the Son of God with power, accord- 
ing to the spint of holiness by the resurrection from the dead ” — Romans i 3-4 

" But if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen. And if 
Christ be not risen, then %s our preaching vain, and your faith also vain. Yea, and 
we are found false witnesses of God, because we have testified of God that he raised up 
Christ whom he has notraised up, if so be that the dead rise not”— Cor xr 13 15) 

In his first epistle to the Corinthians, St Paul, the apostle, un- 
hesitatingly bases the whole of the ‘ new ’ doctrine on the power of 
the soul to rise from the dead, for if there is to be no conquest of death 
in the experience of the aspiring* jzva, vain, indeed, ^ is the teaching 
of religion, and equally vain the promises of a more full and 
abundant and everlasting in nirvana Bat v^bat does this conquest 
of death, without which religion would be reduced to a sorry farce, 
signify ? Paul gives us no learned dissertation or discourse but 
merely cites the instance of ‘ Chnst ' in proof of his view He does 
not, however, claim for the ‘ Christ ’ an} extra credit for any specia' 
or dmne birth, but puts him on a par ^‘th the rest of manktf 
claiming no more merit in his resurrection than in that of any 
man 

St. Paul’s argument is condensed in tne^.mple statement:— 

“ For if the dead nse not, then is ' (J C r. xt. rf- 

The resurrection of the dead, then :s c’eariy the ptm: f: 
versy, and the resurrection of --’nself whi cerer: -- ^ 
finding which may be arrived a: cz 

To Paul’s mmd the matter z.z r:: present any 
clearly saw the connection benreez zze doctrine c: rae -* 
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of resurrection He based the claim to resurrection on the power of 
‘ Man ‘ to triumph over death, and declared 

For since by man came death, by man enme also the resurrection of the dead 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Chnst shall all be made alive (I Cor , xv 21 
and 22) ’ 

It IS, then, the doctrine of the ‘ fall ’ which shall also throw 
light on that of resurrection, and to that doctrine we must, accord- 
ingly, return to understand the precise sense of resurrection We 
shall, therefore, now proceed to complete the symbolism of the ‘ fair in 
the life of the Messiah, to find out its significance for the human race 
We shall not go into the merits of the Christian belief separately, 
but shall consider its claims as we proceed with our own views on 
the subject, and shall see how far they are well-founded 

The grotesque view of modern scholarship which perceives no- 
thing but savage simplicity and childlike wonder on the part of the 
‘ primitive ’ man at the phenomena of nature, as the real grounding 
of ancient mythology, is entitled to be dismissed with little or no 
ceremony. Its absurdity has been noted ere this and will also be 
made more and more evident as we progress with our investigation. 
It would have doubtless amused the ancients, if they could read what 
modem scholars have said about their mental development We shall 
leave the reader to determine for himself the worth of the modem 
view as contained in the following extract from Mr. Joseph 
McCabe’s otherwise excellent work rhe ‘Bankruptcy of Religion' 
(p 167):— 

“This is not the place to inquire into the real origin and nature of these (cruci- 
fbnon and resurrection) myths It has been widely beh'eved that they refer, 
ultimately, to the annual death (or enfeeblement) of the sun as winter approaches, 
its re-birth at the solstice, and its resurrection (.usually preceded by a dramatic repre- 
sentation of the death) m the spring The seasons differ so much in different latrtudes 
—the sun is so differently regarded m a tropical and a temperate chme— that confu- 
sion of dates is quite intelligible. In Egypt the annual fall and rise of the 
Nile was the chief factor Sir J. G. Frazer, however, contends . . . that these 
myths refer to the annual death and re-birth of the spirit of Vegetation, a much 
more conspicuous case, to the ignorant mind, of death and resurrection Probably 
both spectacles have had a share in inspirmgand shaping the myths . . What is clear is 
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that the naive philosopliy of pnmitive man, his childhke wonder at the annual death 
and re-birth of sun and flowers and com, is the real root of the stones that still engross 
millions of our neighbours at Christmas and Eastei.” 

The real justification for the view of the modems, if there can 
be any justification for the loss of the sense of relevancy and such 
unmitigated ignorance, is to be found in the intellectual shabbiness 
and bankmptcy of the counter-hypothesis put forth by the theologian, 
who IS, however, in many cases, as much a moderner as the critic of 
the ancient lore himself ! 

To proceed with our explanation, it was seen in the chapter on the 
“ fall ” that the wretched condition of man was the result of a longing 
for sensual enjoyment on the part of the typical man— Adam. With- 
out going twice over the ground already covered in our earlier 
chapter, it is sufficient to say that the legend of the fall contains the 
sublimest secrets and teachings of inestimable value for mankind. 
It is a warning against a purely sensuous existence , for by making 
the power of discrimination to pander to sense-gratification we de- 
pnve ourselves of wisdom, which results from its proper employ- 
ment. The man who aspires to attain immortality must devote 
himself unreservedly to the God within , he must deny all other 
claims on his attention. He should perceive only one reality in all 
phenomena, and understand and realize the force of the statement, ‘ I 
and the father are one, ’ (John, x 30; , for the Upanis ad teaches 

“If a man sees no other (besides Himself), hears no other, knows no other, that 
is infinite , if he sees, hears, knows another, that is the finite The mfimte is the 
immortal, the fimte is mortal ’’—(CUhandogya Upain^ad, VU. 24) 

To a man immersed in the temptations and joys of the world all this 
is and must ever remain to be as great an absurdity as the notion that 
the moon is made of green cheese. He should wait patiently till the 
Divine m him quickens him from within, and in the meanwhile he 
cannot do better than assume the attitude of Narada, one of the 
great r^s^s of Hindu mythology, who, in spite of having read all the 
Vedas, and almost all other material sciences, declared that he did 
not possess the knowledge of the Real, and actually sought out a 
Kshattriya Idng to learn it from him. He would also do well to 
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lemembev that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and that to 
deny, merely on the strength of learning derived from sciences whol^ 
range does not extend beyond matter, the teaching of religion and 
the sanity of its founders is to play with sharp-edged tools 

To proceed with our investigation. The history of the ancestor 
IS the history of the individual, and the so-called sin of Adam is 
repeated by each and every one of us. It is not true to say that the 
ire of an Omnipotent Almighty God was excited and kindled by 
man's eating of a corporeal fruit to such an extent that he not only 
punished the guilty, but also their whole progeny ad infinitum. The 
fathers have eaten the sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge, not because a just and merciful God decreed it that way, 
but because of the wrong suggestion which parents impart to their 
offspring, and which moulds their lives in the wrong way. It is, 
however, comforting to know that the leaders of rational thought 
in the world in our day do not regard such cruel, ‘unfatherly,’ ungod- 
like vengeance to be an attribute of Godhood. Eminent men from 
the ranks of orthodox Christians themselves are now beginning to 
form a more accurate and dignified notion of divinity, and there is 
every reason to liope that in the near future such fables as that of 
the uncontrollable fury of an Almighty God will only make us smile at 
our own ignorance and ready credulity. 

As the idea of the punishment of the innocent is foreign to our 
notions of the dignity, the justice and the mercy of God, so is the 
idea of the vicarious atonement of Jesus, a pure dogma of ignorant 
faith Wc agree with Mr Bernard Lucas when he says 

" In the moral realm to substitute the innocent for the guilty is a conception which 
subverts the moral idea To conceive of the punishment of the just for the unjust 
is not only an outrage on the moral sense of humanity , it is a subversion of the 
moral charactoi of God, The sufTenng of the innocent for the gudty presents diffi- 
culties to our moral nature and to our belief m a beneficent God, but its arbitrary 
infliction as a penalty is a conception from which the modern mind absolutely revolts 
The conception of the solidarity of the race may throw some light on the “ 

Ruftering. but it throws no light on a suffering which is a penalty arbitrarily inflicted 
on the innocent in order that tho| guilty may escape That wbch is bad mora ly 
cannot be good theology. That which the highest and best within us repudiates an 
condemns, God cannot approve and adopt Vicarious punishment marks a lower 
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stage of man’s moral development, m which it presented no difficulty to the moral 
sense. At the present day it would be an outrage to civilization Our theology must 
transcend our morahty, not fall below it One can no longer regard the suffenngs of 
Christ as in any sense a penalty which He endured m order that we might escape.”— 
(Ohnet for India ) 

’ “ The revelation in Jesus,” says Mr Lucas, “ has shown us not 
only God as he has manifested himself in Human life ; but it has shown 
us man as conceived by the divine mind He has shown us of what 
humanity is capable 'when its life is lived, not in isolation or opposi- 
tion to God, but in harmony with him ” Those who have attentively 
followed the preceding pages need not be reminded that within every 
man there are two principles, namely, the Divine, and the personal, 
i e., the lower self. Of these, Chnst stands for the Divine element, 
which is buried deep under huge deposits of sin It is this hidden 
Divinity that is to be purified and released from the grip of sin, when 
it will reveal itself as a God For one’s Divinity is real the moment 
one can consciously and conscientiously say, from one's heart, “ I and 
the father are one ” (John x 30) In different language, Godhood 
IS at one end and animalism at the other, of existence, with the middle 
point denoting freedom of action, hence choice of paths, occupied 
by man. When the animal nature acquires ascendency in this see-saw 
of life, the God-element goes down, and vice versa , and exactly in 
the proportion m which the one is forced down does the other acquire 
ascendency This is the doctrine of the Cross— crucify the ego of 
desires, and you become divine , suppress the real Self, and you 
immediately fall to the level of brutes, and become an heir to the 
full heritage of wretchedness and misery pertaining to an animal 
existence 

It IS the notion of the body being the man which is the cause of 
our downfall A story is told in the Yoga Va^istha of a war between 
devas and the powers of darkness. The leader of the latter forces 
one day created, by his power of rridyd, three asuras without ahamfcdra, 
and sent them to fight the devas The latter fought hard against 
them, but in vain Their egoless opponents had no fear of destruction 
on account of the absence of ahamkdra, and proved invincible. The 

devas thereupon sought the advice of Brahma, who told them that 

22 
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tii^ir enemi® cidif Hoi be killed unless, they developed ahumksm 
within them, ^hen asked as to how they were to proceed to create 
the sense of o^homlmra in their enemies,, he suggested that they 
should constantly draw the asuras into the battle-field and then 
retire before them The reason assigned for this queer method of 
warfare was that by their constantly pretending to fight and running 
away the vasam of ahamkara would begin to reflect itself in the 
minds of the dreaded asuras, as a shadow in glass, and they would 


be caught, like rats, in the t^ap of egoity. The 'devm carried out the 
advice of Brahma, and a long period of time elapsed during which 
this queer warfare was earned on to the great chagrin and irritation 
of the asuras. Gradually, the sense of egoity stole into the minds of 
the invincible demons, and fear took hold of their hearts. The devas 
no longer found them invulnerable, and speedily overpowered them. 

The lesson to be learnt from the story is descnbed in the Yoga 
Va^iBtha, in the following words : 


“ In the three worlds there are three kmds of ahankaras Of these, two kinds 
of ahankaras are always beneficial and one always condemnable. That jnJtna which 
after discrunination enables us to cognize that all the worlds and Paramfitman are 
ourselves, that the self or ‘ I ’ is eternal and that there is no other to be meditated 
upon than our self la the Supreme Ahankara That jnsna which makes us perceive 
our own Self to be more subtle than the tail-end of paddy and to be ever existent, 
extenor to {or above) all the universe, is the second kmd of Ahankara. These two 
kinds of ahankaras will certamly be found m the Jivan-muktas and will enable them 
to attam Moksha after crossmg Samsara , but will never subject them to bondage. 
That certam knowledge which identifies the ‘ I ’ with the body composed of the hands, 
feet, etc , is the third kmd of Ahankara. This is common to all persons of the world 
and dire in its results It is the cause of the growth of the poisonous tree of re-births 
It should be destroyed at all costs. Dire, very dire are its effects The sooner you anni- 
hilate this ahankara through the abovementioned two kinds of ahankaras, the sooner 
will the Brahmic principle dawn m you Then if you are firmly seated in that seat 
where even these two kinds of ahankaras are given up, one by one, then such a state 
is the npe Brahmic state seat. The non-identification of the ' I ' with the visible body 
(or the visibles) is the Nirvana proclaimed by the Vedas, ” 

Such is the teaching of the Yoga Va^i?tha. We can now easily 
understand what Jesus meant when he said *- 

“He that findeth his hfe shall lose it. and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it. "-(ifa##. (r. W 
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' 'In plain language, it means that he who identifies his life with 
the lowest, i e , the third kind of afmmkara, spoken of above, shall 
lose it’, but he who sacrifices the lower ahamknra, tliat is, the sense 
of “ I-ness ’ ' or egotism, for the sake of the higher, or the Christ 
pnnciple, will attain Nirvana 

I ' ' ' ' I •"( I ' > ’ 

It is the sacrifice of the lower which brings the higher Self 
into manifestation While it is true that religion offers all desirable 
good, including peace, immortality and bliss, to its followers, it is 
equally true that its boons are to be had only on the payment of a price 
The price to be paid is not money, or its equivalent, neither false praise, 
nor pretended devotion, but nothing other than an anninilation of the 
lower personality, that is, the total destruction of the false, personal 
self which sets itself up in place of the real Man and holds Him in 
tight bondage Thus, it is the sacrifice of one’s own lower nature, 
not that of another’s life, which can be the means of liberation 

It IS worth any amount of trouble to understand the true sense 
of sacrifice We find in all religions, with one or two honourable ex- 
ceptions, the injunction to offer sacrifices to the Godhead, Even the 
Vedas Have become, m the hands of an ignorant and greedy priest- 
hood, the source of bloodshed and slaughter of dumb and defenceless 
animals. The question is, do these Scriptures really enjoin the 
shedding of the blood of innocent animals for the glorification and 
redemption of the human race ? 

We venture to think not It will be unnecessary to cntically 
examine all the Scriptures extant on the point We think that an 
examination of the teaching of the Holy Bible alone will suffice to 
show that the true sense of all such in3unctions has been grossly 
misunderstood by mankind In vain shall we plead the cause of our 
mute fellow-beings on the score of niorality Wheii mind is steeped 
in selfishness and ignorance, it is not liable to be influenced by any 
considerations of tenderness and mercy We, therefore, turn to the 
Holy Bible to see how far is the idea of an animal sacrifice supported 
by the authonty of Jehovah. It will be noticed that the first recorded 
Biblical sacrifices are those of AbeF and Cam, but, as has been 


* The reason why Cam’s sacrifice was not while Abel’s was acceptable to the 
Lord lies m the very nature of the faculties which they represent Cam is reason 
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nlmidy f omonstratcd, they are not to be taken literally. There 
Pccms to be no divine injunction in support of the institution. Accord- 

inr to Kcvd. F. Watson, D D (see the Cambridge Companion to the 
Hiblc):— 


•• No <hvitic coTimtind cnn l>o quoted for tho msUtution of sacrifice, but from its 
.adoption in Uio oarltc*.! l)> all nations, its dinne onipn may bo inferred, ” 

Fut \vc shall sec that, far from beinp supported by any divine 
commandment, the practice of sheddinir the blood of innocent* beings 
IS actuallv condemned in the Bible. Samuel was among the first few 
who rai'^cd their voice against the animal sacrifice He demands in 
his mild language, 


" linthtbc I/ird <;rro/ dolicht m burnt oTcnntt^ and pacrifices asinobeymg 
ll i* ct* tbc 1 o^'d ” bo’J, to o!»e,\ f< better tlon pacnficc, and to hearken than 
tlio fat of nnv i/.Sroi :re i’:' ) 

TnrOvigh the mouth of the Psalmist. Jehovah declared : 

*• I mil take ro bullock out of thy hou."^, nor he-ffoats out of thy folds For 
c\ cn of the fore'll is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand bills ... If I 

uo’*o linnttn, 1 would rot toll thee . fo** the world ii mine, and the fulness thereof 
\\ i'l I oat the de-h of bulls, or dnnk the blood of goats ? Offer unto God thanksgiving ; 
and pnj. Uw \ows unto the most high "—(p* I o—u ) 

Surely David docs not use ambiguous language when he says : 

“ O I^rd, open thou mj lips , and m\ mouth shall shew fo'th thy praise. For thou 
denrc't not pacnficc*. oLe would I ppve tf thou dehghtest not in the burnt offer- 
inj, p, u. 15 n':d ir, I 

Even the compiler of the book of Proverbs unhesitatingly main- 
tains ; 

“ Tl*e s-acnfice of the wicked is an .abomination to the Lord . but the prayer of 
tl'.c upright (s his delight. ~-\Pro xv f> 1 

engaged the stud> of the World of matter and fo-m, hence of the not-Self. As 
such, it opjioscd to the well-being of the ego; hence, the Lord, ».<■ , the inner Din- 
mt\.’ IS not pleased with Cain's offering. But Abel b Faith which aspires to attain 
tlie perfecUon of Gods and lends to freedom and blB? It enlarges the Spintu^ Ego, 
and leads to the de\ elopment of will in the right direction Its sacrifice, or offering, 
that B, tlie fruit of its labour, is, accordingly, accepted by God 
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Similarly, 

“To do justice and judgment ts more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice”— 
(Pro xx^. 3.) 

Isaiah IS equally emphatic and unequivocal in proclaiming the 
will of the Lord . 

“ To what purpose ts the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ’ saith the Lord 
I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; and I delight not 
m the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats . . Brmg no more vain 
oblations , incense is an abomination unto me , the new moons and sabbaths, the 
calling of assembhes, I cannot sway with, if zs miquity even the solemn meetmg. 
Your new moons and your appomted feasts my soul hateth , they are 'a. trPuble unto 
me , I am weary to bear them And when ye spread forth your hands, I will hide 
mine eyes from you , yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear . your hands 
are full of blood ”—{Is 1. 11 to 15 ) 

Can there be anything more emphatic than this, yet has Isaiah 
not done with the subject, and says towards the end of the book 
named after him (Chap. Ixvi 3) . 

“ He that killeth an ox is as tfhe slew a man, he that sacnficeth a lamb as if 
he cut off a dog’s neck he that offereth an oblation, as if he offered swme’s blood , 
he that bumeth mcense, flsi/ he blessed an idol Yea, they have chosen their own 
ways, and their soul dehghteth m them abominations ” 

No less emphatic is the language from the mouth of Hosea : 

“I desired mercy, and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than the 
burnt offerings ’’—{Hosea, vi 6) 

Jeremiah also proclaims the will of the Lord in unmistakable 
terms . 

“ To w hat purpose cometh there to me incense from Sheba, and the sweet cane 
from a far country ? Your burnt offermgs are not acceptable, nor your sacrifices 
sweet unto me ”—{Jer vi 20) 

Yfe't, again, it is declared (Hps. viii. 13) : 

“They sacrifice flesh for the sacrifices of mine offermgs, and eat if, but the 
Lord accepteth them not * now will he remember their miqmty, and visit their sms ; 
they shall return to Egypt (bondage) ” 
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KV ^ yourfeast days, and I vnll not smell m your solemn assem 

bliGS Tliough ye offer me burnt offermgs, and your meat offerings, I will not accept 
them ; neither will I regard the peace offermgs of your fat beasts/'— <4 mos v. 21 
and 22) ’ ‘ 


There can, thus, be little doubt that when Moses enjoined sacri- 
fices he did not mean the slaughter of defenceless, innocent animals ; 
for were it so, these expressions of abhorrence and disgust, on the 
part of the Lord, would be meaningless, and he would not have 
further declared : 


“ Put your burnt offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat fiesh> For I spake not 
unto jour fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, concerning burnt offermgs or sacrifices : but this thing commanded I 
them, sajung, Obey my voice, and I vrill be jour God, and j'e shall be my people ; and 
walk ye m all the waj*s that I have commanded you, that it may be well unto you. 

(/ crcmxah, tit. 21 — 23 .) 


Here we have direct authority to show that the passages which 
seem to enjoin sacrifice, in their exoteric sense, are not to be read 
literally, but in a hidden or inner sense. Surely, it is poor theology 
to maintain, and that in defiance of the dictum of one’s own'god, 
that he loves the flesh and blood of his animal creation, and is 
pleasurably affected by them David understood this much better 
than the modems Addressing his deity, be sings : 


" Sacrifice and offermg thou didst not desire : mine ears bast thou opened : 
burnt offerings and sm offering hast thou not required, "—(Ps xl 6 ) 

With the New Testament the spirit of sacrifice altogether 
changes Jesus said 

“ I will have mercy, and not sacrifice ”—fMatiheic, ix 13 and xtr 7 ) 


It Will be noticed that the animals selected for sacrifice were 
invariably the bull, the ram and the he-goat. Now, if we can und^ 
stand that the ancients saw a remarkable resemblance between tue 
signsof the Zodiac and the chief limbs of the human body, and em- 
ployed the zodiacal symbols to allegorize their religious conceptions, it 
will not be difficult to grasp the liidden sense of the passage^ w , . 
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exoteric and vulgar significance leads to a slaughter of the innocent 
lives of animals Three of these Zofhacal signs are oi‘ special impor- 
tance for our purpose, for their symbols happen to Ije identical with 
the three animals mostly selected for sacrifice, although, in later 
times, other animals also came to be included in the category of 
sacrificial ‘ beasts.’ These three are Aries (th^^raih), Taurus (the bull) 
and Capricomus (the he-goat). It is laid down in the Brihajjatakdm 
of Varaha Mihira that 

“ each sign of the zodiac is characterized by a special part of the human body , 
thus. Mesa is represented by the head , Vn^a by the face . Makara by the knees 
(Sacred Books of the Hindus, vol xii, pp 6 and 7 ) 


We have omitted the description of the other parts of the body, 
as we are not concerned with them here The Sanskrit Mesa, Vri^i 
and Makara are the equivalents of the Anes, Taurus and Capricorr.vs, 
r^pectiyely “Irhus, the ram^lihe bull, and the'he-goat, also reprci?-"-'^ 
the three important limbs of the microcosm, the human body, 
as the mystics are never tired of teaching, is a perfect epitome e- the 
macrocosm, \ e , the universe Now, since we have the t>f 

Jehovah himself to show that he never commanded the bm'"" eiter- 
mgs or sacrifices (Jeremiah, vii 22), we must try to wnat 

the prophets meant when they enjoined those sacrif’c::^ taar 

they did enjoin some sort of sacrifice is beyond do-b: us 5 ^ 

what light can be thrown on the situation by divin? 
and declarations. Here are some of them : 


“ But this thmg commanded I them, saymg. Obey my 
Ood and walk ye m all the ways that I have commanS?^ -‘l “ 

unto you ”~(Jer vii 23) 

“ I desure mercy, and not sacrifice , and the 
offerings ”—{Hosea, vi 6 ) 

The Psalmist chants ' 



“ I wdl praise the name of God with a srmr — zm mlTy 
giving. This also shall please the Lore bernr r':rr ar mr rc£>.-''' 
nnd hoofs (Ps Ixix 30 and 31.' 

“ The sacrifices of God are a rrrisr r brinsr 

O God, thou ^Vllt not despise 'P:-~ 
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tw bullock that has horns and hoofs is not acceptable, but the 

one tliat has no horns and hoofs is des’red— the pride of the face 
mii't bo sacrificed ; the stron?; neck must be bent. 

In the book oi Pro>crb5 ttc are told : 

To do ; rUc-' rj-'J juripmo-i j mo-v c.“ccptnh’». to tro Looi than sc.zrJ=7e. 
ffVnr'r,-' 7) 

.le=us puts the case still more emphatically vrhen he says : 

“ A**'] t/? lo /_ } ‘-o V ,ih n’l ''itj, r.’)' tre tr:-! zr-i Tntri 

». i, «, -,-Soira? hT^aoif, is L'-sa 


! - 


P7’“t 1 


r.- 3 'rcr 


-t.Vrr: r-t. 


F:n'ili\, Paul drives up all attempt at secrec> and dirul ges the 
long preser^fd soc’^ct in his cpi^^tlo to the Itomans He vrrites i 


“Ib ch uj, b_ VC rsO'C’i'^ ot God tv-tve prsscct 

>10” loj' n u*. '■-T.cr/rt -croj.tab'c -.rto Gcd vcith is >cs:r reciscc 

‘.‘r.,”- . r-- r>i /) 


— 


Ju't as in the astronomy of the ancients, the ram. the bull and 
the he-goat stand for the head, the face and the knees of the zodiacal 
man (Kula Puru'-a’, so do they represent, a ho mkHra 'egotism', pnde 
ofpov.'eranQ carnality' in the sc'e-'ce of s:»Tnbokcal correspondence. 
Hence, the sacrificing of thelov.*er al'am ara, pride and carnal d^me 
is v,'hat is enjoined bi the prophets, not an ofiering of the dead or 
dying bodies of anima!>. Life is pleased vnth him only vrho offers 
his body as a livjng sacnfice"'' A broken spint. with ad traces of 
nnde and carnality crushed out. is the sacrifice which is immediately 
acceptable to the Self We must, however, see that this is not done in 
the spirit of Pharisee hypocnsi* When the devotee offers his littie 
personality or c,l nnikara, v-ith bowed head, be nt neck and bended 

’ Goct VT/ fo-3 Gc-'C’Ctj.-e Hew. cr G'-c Viv’ Ur;:e. ’-/Tr^ La--: la-t 'f 

''h‘trJ, ■ o', 1. P Pit t 

» Cf “ The Vi'Tcls f^aiv f,r ^'^'Tsfic' hnvo "”0 lor ,* 0 ^! synibc_s o. 

'vCfjr obc-d cree into Goi . • - Trev fe^h i? rot sccepte-d of God, ‘ • 

but >ojr p eg.' b> sccoptcd of bin ” ■.AIKotiv, Cnnp. ca=e^ ^ 

fo” Its 3crg reck ; ho”'cc bendliw one’s nee’- havillbttan is vrfcs, j,- 


sneri^oe. 
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knees, the sacrifice cannot but be accepted, and the sacrificer is 
rewarded with life eternal as its reward* 

Why this is so, is easy enough to see The soul inflated with the 
pride of personality, ie., ahamkara, has wound round itself a number 
of coils of desires, and suffers from the tightness of the ‘ cords.’ And 
the strangest thing about it is this that although it smarts and shrieks, 
and yells from pain, its pride is not lessened, but goes on increasing, 
and the cords of passion and desire cut deeper and deeper into its ‘ flesh.’ 
Hundreds and thousands of beings are born and die m this condition, 
never caring to know the reason why of their excruciating pain , and yet 
the cuie is simple enough the moment the diagnosis is made. The 
cords cut deeper and deeper into the skin because it is inflated from 
within The cause of this is ahamkara Need we prescribe the cure 
now ? To the thoughtful it is apparent Take off a little of the air 
from the ahamkaia, and relief will come instantaneously. Remove 
the ahamkara completely, and the pain is gone It is for this reason 
that Sankarnchnrya says somewhere in his wntings that the Sarmdhi 
(tiance) of self-realization removes m a few minutes the sins of a 
hundred years. Suppose we tightly wind a cord a couple of miles 
long round an inflated body, and ^ then try to take it off as quickly as 
possible. There are two principal ways of doing so . one is the tedious 
method of removing the coils one by one , but the other, and by far 
the quicker method, is to take out the air fiom the inflated body, 
when all the coils will fall off at once of their own accord The same 
is the case with sin, the accumulated deposit of evil karma, on the 
soul. Theie is this diffeience between an inflated body and the soul 
that while the former is filled with extraneous wind, the latter is 
puffed up with its own conceit, since the ahamkara is only the 
pride of personality. Evil kamnas bind the soul hand and foot with 
the cords of sin ; and it feels greater and greater pain as its sense 
of meum and teum becomes enlarged m its consciousness. Life 
is, however, ever ready to help it in its trouble, but cannot do so 
till a ‘ sacrifice ’ is offered. The ignorant suggest the slaughter of 
dumb animals, but the God within desires not blood: for that 
can only tighten, still more closely, the coils of evil karma. 
in consequence of the ciTielty involved in the ac: cf sacriScial 
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butchery* Thus, the only sacrifice which is acceptable is that 
-of the head, the neck and the kbees of the lower ego, which 
the ancients symbolized by the ram, the bull and the he-goat 
respectively. This brief analysis, let us hope, will put a stop to 
the unnecessary and harmful butchery which takes place in the 
name of divinity, on the occasions of religious festivals To the 
Jews and Muhammadans we would recommend a serious consideration 
I m ' * ontained m the Old Testament and the 

Qur'an. To those of the Hindus who indulge in this inhuman ceremo- 
nial, we suggest a perusal of their own Scriptures, which, m their 
esoteric, t or trae sense, do not enjoin the sacrifice of life on any account. 
How could the ancient Risis whose precision of thought makes them 
ask at the very commencement : ‘ who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice ’ and finds him to be the dweller in the hearts of all 
beings,— how could such Ri§is, we ask, enjoin any animal sacrifice to 
-such a god ? Again, how could they prescribe renunciation, so com- 
plete and full as to destroy one's ahamkora, and yet insist on the 
performance of bloody sacrifices for the well-being of that very 
uhamkava ? 

It IS in no ambiguous terms that the Vedas themselves point out 

» 

the identity between the sacrificer and the sacrifice. The following 
texts may be cited as relevant to the point under consideration 

1 “ The sacnficer is himself the victim It (the sacrifice) takes the very 

sacnficer himself to heaven (Tait Br m 12 4 3) 


* Cf " It is not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should take away 
sms ” — {Hchrcics x 4 ) 

t It is ob\nous to any one who has studied the Vedas that the words employed in 
the text in connection with animal sacrifices are capable of an exotenc as well as an 
esotenc interpretation For mstance, the word aiva signifies not only a horse, but also 
the mmd. The manas drags the body 3 ust as the horse moves a car. For the body is 
symbolically represented by a chanot so that that which drags it about may well be 
called an aiva (horse) Hence, the horse is the symbol of the desunng manas. In like 
manner, the word “ aja ” means a ram, or he-goat exotencaUy, but esotencafly it 
means carnal nature Hence, the injunction to sacrifice the horse and the he-goat 
esotencally means only the sacrificmg of the desiring manas and carnality without 
which mokaha cannot be attained The qomedha of the Hindu Scnptures, similarly, 
means self-demal, go (cow) bemg a symbol for indnyas (the senses), m the sense of 

(sensualism) 
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2 “ The sacnficer is the animal (S. P. Br xi 1 8 3) 

, ‘ \ u fv ‘t ^ ‘ W' < > ' ' 

3. “ The ammal IS ultimately the sacnficer himself (Tait Br u, 2 8 2.) 

I t’ i a; ■' >i 1 ; i' ” ' ' ‘ 

4 “ The sacnficer is indeed the sacnfice ”=(Tait Br i 28 ) 

> / 1 " ' 

6 ‘‘ Now the sacrifice is the man. The sacrifice is the man for the reason ^at 

the man spreads it , and that m bemg spread it is made of exactly the same extent as 
the man this is the reason why the sacnfice is the man ” — (Satapatha Brahmana, I ^ 
2 8— Sacred 'Books of the East, vol xii p 178 ) 

6. “ The sacnfice is the representation of the man himself , and hence its 
mensions are to be those of a man the t/it/ul (a kind of spoon) is supposed to re- 
present the nght, and the vpahhrit (another kind of spoon) the left arm, and the 
■dhruva, the trunk ’’—(Sacred Books of the East, vol. xii p 78 note ) 

t 

Thus all the religions we have examined here are at one on the 
point that it IS the sacrifice of one^s own lower nature which is 
enjoined, not that of poor, inoffensive beasts. 

Let us, then, offer to our Ideal the sacrifices which are pleasing 
and acceptable unto Life, and avoid the shedding of innocent blood 
in its holy name. The bull which has horns and hoofs should be 
replaced on the sacrificial altar with the one that has no horns and 
hoofs, ^.e , by the neck, the symbol and seat of human pride and 
eonceit The ram and the he-goat, hitherto misunderstood to mean 
the animals of those names, now become the sense of egotism and 
carnal nature of the sacnficer himself Let us m future offer to Life’ 
only the self-less praise, with bent knees and bowed head, and we shall 
find, ere long, that it is the offering which is the source of bliss and 
blessedness to the sacnficer. 

To complete our explanation of sacrificial symbology, we have to 
observe that the zodiacal man consists of positive and negative parts, 
like everything else m nature (Brihaj'jatakam). Of the four kinds of 
tendencies represented by the four quadrupeds, the lion (Leo), the ram, 
the bull and the he-goat, the only positive one is fearlessness, sym- 
bolized by the lion Now, since the object of sacrifice is the attainment 
of one’s hidden Godhood, therefore, only those tendencies which are 
negative, that is to say, which produce negativity, hence, weakness, 
■are tp be destroyed. For this reason were .the ram, the bull and the 
he-goat, the sj^mbols of negative, i e , weakening tendencies, in the 
nature of the soul, selected for sacrifice. 



'I'HE p:ey of knov/ledge 

The hjc^h^r Sc'f h pure Will which comes into manifestation only 
when the weaheninr tendencies are brought under control. Hence, 
r.nMhtnr which remo.*es weakness from the wHl directly goes to 
impart grace and strength to the soul; in other words, the soul can 
ont> bo developc'd by a deliberate eradication of all those 
terdencies inclmat'on- and emotions -which act as obstacles on 
the path of emancipation. Hence sen-uah't: . onde, greed, and all other 
hire inclinations and emotions ha',e to be ofTered as a sacrifice to pro- 
pit’aic'de.e^op^ the God >Se]0 

ViC ma: , therefore, say that the .-acnficc of another's life can 
neve** 1 e the means of salvation : on the contrag. . it is sure to engen- 
der th'"' o”'t > iod of )-mrrrn^ fortne -.ahn s.ac.Hficcr : for will can never 
be dc’.e’oped by the ^ ^ht o- smell of b’ood. It isnasrons and pas- 
se**' a^one. which arc e.^'clted and strengthened by it : but pasrons 
onh. go to obscun: the intellect and harden the heart. Neither Imow- 
Icdge, nor p-inty. therefore, can sp.’dng out of animal or human 
sacrifice. 

As already po nted out, resurrc-ction mezus the conquest of death 
and the ranh'aation of the natural purty of the i e , the Sell. 

Now. because the rc*ah'gatmn of this natural perfect'on depends on 
one's own enert’on, and not on the ment. grace or favour of another, 
it is inco*'ccivable how any outs'de agency can possibly lead to the 
c-mancipat’on of the soul from the clutches of s n and deatn. Ail that 
another car poss^bl> do for one. in this respect, is to call ones 
attention to the powers ard forces lying hidden and latent in the soul t 
and for this reason it -sreoessar.* to take instruction from a properly 
nua’TiC'd teacher But neither sacrifice nor -.ncarious atonement tends, 
in the remotest degree, to draw the attent-on of the soul to its own 
divinif. or rature For this reason they are both eoually devoid of 
merit and thesec-d of rebirth 

firri’.ed at the status of manhood, the jh': has the choice, hence, 
&e power to attain salvation by the rght use of his divine will. He 
may direct his enerries in the directon of the phenomenal, and lose 
h’mseif in the purruit of the knowledge o: good and evil, or, resolutely 
turn his back upon the world, and become absorbed in the realizatimi 
of immortal, blissful Self Tne nist path leads to trouble, sick^e;^.> 
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death, and hell, but the second is the moksha-marga proper— the road 
to bliss and blessedness unabating. 

The attainment of bliss is possible only for those who push the 
animal-end of the see-saw of existence below the level of neutrality, 
thus, raising the God-end up. According to the Bible, Adam strove 
for the acquisition of the power of sensual discrimination, and there- 
by developed his lower nature, with the result that the God-end of 
the see-saw went down and the animal-end ixise uppermost ‘ Jesus, ’ 
understanding, as he did, the secret of the Genesis legend, began to 
push the lower end down, and succeeded in doing so at the Place of 
Golgotha The blood of the Christ within, but not of any external 
saviour or saint, is on our hands The ideal for the realization of 
which we ought to give our heart’s blood is being slam by us ; and it 
IS the guilt of this crime which hangs heavy on our souls. It is only 
when the lower nature is slam that the higher acquires ascendency. 

‘ Jesus ’ must suffer^ so that Christ might appear , and even Christ 
must give way to God, so that the full blaze of the glory of the 
‘ Father ’ may be brought into manifestation. This is, however, a very 
different thing from what the clerics would have us believe is the real 
doctrine of the New Testament Those who take the teaching of the 
Bible m the clerical sense would do well to ponder over the weighty 
observations of Mr. Lucas, the author of the Christ For India, which 
we reproduce here .— 

“ The modem mmd frankly recognizes that the basis of its theology is not the 
Bible, regarded as an mfalhble book whose words and thought-forms are the moulds 
into which its rehgious thoughts must be pressed, but the rehgious expenence of the 
race, and supremely of Jesus, the highest manifestation of the thought and mind of 
God It finds m the Bible the richest relig^ious expenence of humanity, but it recognizes 
that that expenence has been expressed m thought-forms which are essentially tem- 
porary, representative of the age m which the wnters lived, and coloured with views of 
the universe which the present age has outgrown The rehgious experience is of per- 
manent value, but the expression of it is, of necessity, archaic The religious expenence 
can only be made a hvmg reahty for the modem mmd m pioportion as the expres- 
sion of it is altered by replacmg obsolete thought-forms by tthose m current 
use To presence the Bibhcal expression is often to sacnfice the .reality of the 
religious expenence, with consequences which are fatal to present-day reh- 
gion. ” 
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Thcro can ho no doul)!, but that this is the correct attitude of 
the H'.'dly zealous mind, Roilpfion must urtcc with common sense 
(nol necessarily witli the common sense of the city magnate, or the 
mntei inlislic professor, but with I he common sense of the real sages 
of the race); it can never be line when it assumes a hostile attitude 
towauls latiormlism Wiion we look upon the Bible as a collection of 
the thoughts of the various prophets and ‘-•ecr.s according to their 
light*-, and not as an infallible record of historical events or religious 
experience, wc eminot go wrong None of the Biblical prophets 
can lie rogardod as infallible, and the only useful purpose their 
wiitings serve for us has in (he fad that wc are enabled to form 
an estimate of the degree of di\ine manifesmtion v.uth their help, 
and al.'-o to checlc the conclusions we might outselvoa draw from the 
facts \\ ithin our knowledge Man must take the loligious records as 
he finds them, and should try to understand the truth for himself, 
lie should he ptepared to reject that which is not compatible with 
the facts of experience, or with good, sound common sense It is only 
then tliat ho will be able to unclor.stand religion The doctrine of 
the vicarious atonement by ' the first and the only begottenSon of God,' 
if taken litoiall.v, comes to grief at the very commencement. There 
is and can be no such thing as a bon begotten of God Jehovah de- 
claies (Isaiah, xlui ID: 

“ I, rrrr I. (tr>i the I^ord , and be‘;ide me t/irrr it no saviour. " 

To the same cfToct is the following from Ecclesiastes (iv 8) 

" There H one r//onf, nnd //trtei-, not a second, ioa. ho hath neither child nor 
brother 

It will be pure waste of time to dwell any longeron the point ; 
suffice it to say that there is not a word of proof m favour of the 
orthodox Iheor.v either in the Bible or outside it. 

Now, if a leal Son of God (in the sense in which orthodox 
Christianitv uses that expicssion) had come down to the world to 
save mankind fiom sm, and to sacrifice his life so that humanity 
might b (3 saved, he would have behaved in a manner quite different 
from that of Jesus The very first point of difference lies m the 
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method of teaching. One can understand a man speaking m secret 
paiables and concealed metaphor. The leason is to be found in the 
old advice of sages, namely, that the lips of wisdom are sealed except 
to the ear of understanding, especially ascribed to Hermes 

This couise was rendered necessary * 

(1) because the ultimate truth is so astounding and so utterly 
beyond the comprehension of the generality of mankind that it was 
thought haidly worth one’s while to see that they too understood it , 

(2) because the sneering attitude of ignorant unbelief has been 

known to injuiiously affect the mind of many a less advanced 
teacher , and i 

(3) because the pieacher was geneially subjected to violence 
and lynch law, and, at times, paid the penalty with his life 

Accoidingly, it is but natuial that the Bible should make Jesus 
say — 

“Give not that which IS holy unto tlie dogs, neither cast ye jour pearls before 
E\vine, lest 'they trample them under their feet, and turn again and rend you 
vu 6) 

But it is obvious that none of the above reasons will hold good 
in the case of an Almighty God or in that of his Son, and one will, 
therefore, natuially expect a leal Son of God to speak the highest 
truth, without fear or favour— a quality in which Jesus was certainly 
found wanting 

Then, again, a real Son of God would not have been found 
making distinctions and diffeiences as aie only too obvious from such 
obsen^ations of Jesus, as the following •— 

I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel ”~{MaH xv 24 )> 

I \ ! 

■' It IS not meet to take the children's bread, and to cast 7t to dogs" — (Matt 

XV 20 ) 

In the eye of a god, surely, all his creatuies are alike, so that 
the notion of the favoured nation cannot but be looked upon as a 
piece of savage self-conceit and barbarous self-glorification. If we, 
however, take into account what Jesus said on another occasion, his 
position becomes clear “For the Son of Man has come to save that 
which was lo^”(Matt xviii 11), gives us a clear insight into his 
attitude towards the rest of mankind He knew that there were 
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many who were not lost, and for them he could not have come. 
The people from whom he had learnt his gospel were there, and he 
could not be presumed to be teaching his own teachers. Whatever 
view we may take of the historicity and teaching of Jesus, it is 
certain, beyond the possibility of doubt, that he was preaching no- 
thing new to the world, and, therefore, those who knew the truth 
had no necessity for his help, or guidance. His position as regards 
the woman of Canaan also becomes clear now, and, plainly put, 
amounts to this that his mission in life was to carry enlightenment 
to those who were in the dark, but out of them those who could be 
considered better ' soil ’ were his first care, for there the seed would 
yield a thirty-, a sixty-, or even a hundred-fold harvest quickly, 
as, he thought, was the case with the Israelites. As a Jew, Jesus 
would naturally be led to believe that the doctrines of Moses and the 
commandments of Jehovah had, so to speak, prepared the ground 
in Israel for the reception of the seed of Truth, and for that reason 
he would be expected to apply himself to their uplifting The task 
of preaching the philosophy of Life to those who were strangers 
to spiritual metaphysics would not appeal to his mind ; nor is it 
likely to appeal to the mind of any other person. We find this prin- 
ciple working even m our ordinary lives daily If an ignorant, 
illiterate, rustic and an educated person were to apply for instruc- 
tion to some leading professor, say, in higher mathematics, it is 
obvious whom he would accept as his pupil The former would be 
rejected not because the Professor cannot teach him, but because he 
must go elsewere to acquire a fair grounding in elementary mathe- 
matics, by way of a preparation for the higher course while the 
latter, presenting in his previous education the goodness and fertility 
of the * soil ’ would be readily instructed. Acting on this principle, 
Jesus refused to pay heed to the lamentations of the woman of 
Canaan, till her highly pertinent answer— “ Truth Lord: Yet the 
dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their masters’ table — 
(Matt. XV 27) convinced him that she had a great capacity :for 
faith in her heart It requires but a companson with the Saviouris 

attitude to show us the absurdity of the modem 

The former professed to save the lost sheep only, but the latter. 
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his blind zeal, presumes to teach even those who are more enlighten- 
ed than himself What respect can he, then, hope to command fiom 
those who have a profound knowledge of matters with which he is, 
at best, most supei’ficiaily and inadequately acquainted ? Even in the 
ranks of the Chiistian clergj themselves theie are to be found men 
likeRevd H E Sampson, the learned author of “ Progressive Christ- 
ianity, ” who have realized the weakness of the orthodox mteipieta- 
tion of their creed, and have burnt midnight oil in a brave and manly 
endeavour to put it on a higher and rational basis He has estab- 
lished the fact that re-incarnation is a fundamental pait of the true 
doctrine of the chuich, and, although many errors have crept into 
the book for want of accurate knowledge of the divine philosophy, 
one cannot refuse to recognize the signal service he has rendered to 
Christendom at large 

As a matter of fact, Mr Sampson does not bestow on the doc- 
trine of the ‘ fall ’ that consideration which its importance demands, and 
believes the origin of sin to lie in a violation of the law of segiegation 
of species We regret we are unable to agree with him also when 
he tries to interpret religious dogmas and mystic tales from the 
standpoint of a historian It is impossible to criticise his elaborate 
reasoning, at length, in the present work, but a few of the argu- 
ments against his theory may be briefly stated as follows * — 

(1) the fall of Adam, or the ongm of sm, is a typical affair, not 
an histoiical event, m the physical world, and, therefore, cannot be 
explained on historical lines , 

(2) if the fall were due to unlawful intercourse, whether 
sanctioned by any matrimonial tie or not, between the Sons of Go5 and 
the daughters of men, the condition of humanity piior to the act of 
transgression ought not to have been a fallen one , but the Bfbie itself 
leaves no room for doubt on this point ; 

(3) it IS not easy to see the unlawful nature of iaiermarr:':'- 
between the Sons of God and the daughters of men. in rhe hism-''' 
sense ; 

(4) subsequent sexual promiscuity fails to enniafn the 
the evil tendency in the Sons of God which irrnnnied the:- ' 
in unto the daughters of men :and 
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^ (6) racial sin by intermarriage or fornication, leaves no room for 

individual salvation, and will make redemption itself dependent on 
the possibility of racial regeneration. 

It is not the prevention of intermarriage that will lead to the 
redemption of mankind, but celibacy. The particular passage in 
Genesis (vi. 1-6) on which Revd Sampson has based his theory of 
sexual segregation, has nothing to do with the idea of Nirvana, or 
with that of the fall. If true, it merely shows how sexual lust per- 
verted the hearts of men at a certain period in the history of the 
world, and led to the shortening of the duration of life, from a 
thousand^ years or so to ‘ an hundred and twenty ' To this extent 
the passage in question may be said to be historical. The doctrine 
of the fall, as well as the ‘ first recorded ’ sacrifices of Abel and Cain, 
however, are purely allegorical and have no historical basis To read 
them historically, therefore, can only lead to confusion 

The passage under consideration is, likewise, an allegory depicting 
the perversion m the natural functioning of the light divine of Reason, 
collectively, the Sons of God. The daughters of men are the tenden- 
cies and longings of the flesh which are the generatrixes of evil pas- 
sions. The great Jewish scholar Philo Judaeus, too, regards the narra- 
tive as a pure allegory We are obliged to Drummond who has sum- 
med up Philo’s views in this regard Drummond’s comment as to this 
may tie given in his own words — 


“ The angels enter after the departure of the divine spirit ; for as long as pure 
rays of wisdom shine in the soul, through which the wise man sees God and his powers, 
none of those who falsely act as angels enter the reason. But when the hght of under- 
standing is overshadowed, ‘ the companions of darkness ’ unite with the effeminate 
passions, which scnpture ‘ has termed daughters of men "’—(Drummond’s PMo 
Judaeus, Vol IL p 240 ) 


Sexual promiscuity, fornication, incest, over-indulgence, and all 
other abuses of the sex-function only go to excite and strengthen 

compare this peno^ longevity with the long of men 

at the tune (about 86,600 years ago) of Sn Nemi Nathj Bhagwau, the 
Tirthankaraof Jaiiusm, who, according to the Jama Purauas, resided atDwsuka 
!^ Hia cousins, Sri Krishna and Balram, and lived for a thousand yean in this 

vorld. 
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evil passions and tendencies, and, thus, actually 'produce weakness 
of the will Even the least objectionable sex-relation of husband and 
wife is an obstacle on the path to Nirvana, since it diverts attention 
from the higher to the lower self. Therefore, so long as sexual 
passion is not brought completely under the control of will, it acts 
as an impediment to the realization of perfection and bliss, which 
are the ideal in view Eradication of the sex-passion rather than the 
segregation of species, then, is the means of developing the will It 
is for this reason that all rational religions enjoin sexual abstinence, 
in the end. All the great Teachers also practised absolute celibacy, 
and enjoined it on their followers Of all the poisons in the 
umveise, /cama- exciting feminine beauty is the most fatal. Physical 
contact is not necessary for its action , its mere sight, even thought, 
IS sufficient to affect the mind Photographs, paintings, and even 
verbal description of beauty have been known to excite the sexual 
passion It IS more lasting in its effect than the other known poisons, 
since they only affect the physical body which the soul leaves 
behind on death, while its evil influence becomes incorporated 
in the individual character, and persists through future incarnations 
Moieover, since passion is the actual cause of mental impurity, 
and since redemption cannot be had so long as the mmd is not purged 
of all impurities, no one who aspires to obtain moksha can afford to 
abandon himself to voluptuousness, or sexual love, m any form Even 
thoughts of lust must be completely banished from the inner atmos- 
pheie of the soul Total abstinence and self-control are rigidly 
enjoined on all who aspiie for liberation in the course of one earth-life. 
For the rest partial control is necessary, if they would avoid hell 
and ugly, tormenting scenes in the hereafter Partial control consists 
m the proper selection of a bride, and in the observance of the nuptial 
vow The marriage-bed must be maintained pure and inviolate. The 
idea of a bedmate other than the mamed spouse should never be 
allowed to sully the purity of the heart , sexual fidelity should under 
no circumstances be jeopardized even in thought 

The husband and wife should both have the same ideal of life 
in common ; they should share eacn other’s beliefs and aspirations. 
Diversity of ideals is compatible with friction, not with co-operation, 
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and even when people try to ‘pull on ’ together, in a highly commend- 
able spirit of toleration the differences of opinion are not reconciled 
thereby. Hence, active co-operation for the realization of each other^s 
, ideals is out of the question under the circumstances. It is thus clear 
that where the selection of the nuptial-partner is determined solely 
by physical charms, or some material advantage, e g , money, mar- 
riage becomes a lottery in which more ‘ blanks ’ are drawn than' prizes.^ 
It is now easy to interpret the Biblical teaching m respect of 
the types of eunuchs amongst men. There are eunuchs bom, eunuchs 
made of men, and eunuchs who have become so for the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The first class needs no comment; in their case impotence 
is congenital. In the second group fall all those unfortunate captives 
of war, slaves and othei’s, whose masters, or guardians, have them 
operated upon to deprive them of their manhood But the third class 
consists of those pure and divine souls who have completely subdued 
their sexual passion to enter into Life Eternal. These alone are 
blessed , for they have adopted the life of celibacy of their own free- 
will and choice, not by force of circumstances beyond their control, 
nor from worldly motives Theirs is the purest motive, and, naturally, 
theirs, also, is the bliss of Nirvana 

To digress still further, two elements are involved m the proper 
functioning of the marital relation, namely, physical necessity and the 
spiritual need The former alone is reco^ized, and forms the basis 
of society in Europe and among non-Indian races, where marriage is 
treated as a civil contract more or less binding on the parties, according 
to the rules and requirements of the society to which they happen to 
belong. True marriage, however, means the union of souls for uplift- 
ing the condition of the participants, for their mutual, spintual advance- 
ment There is no room for brute carnality here, and although it is 
not necessary to crush out, or subdue, the natural demands of human 
nature, the parties remain unmoved by the presence of each other, ex- 
cept with the common idea of co-operating with nature for the unfold- 
ment of the best within them. And, if the law be as Jesus defined it : 

“ Again I say unto you, that if two of you shall agree on earth as touching any- 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is m heaven." 

— (JlfaW.xvui 191 
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who can doubt the efficacy of such a spiritual union of the participants, 
when all the most powerful psychic forces of both the husband and 
the wife are directed towards one common end, when they both work 
in one direction, with one mind, for the realization of their most 
closely connected and inseparably fused and united interests ? It 
is m respect of such marriages that one unhesitatingly thinks. ‘ mar- 
riages are made m heaven , those whom God has joined let no man 
put asunder ’ (Mark x 9) 

To revert to the mam subject, if the ‘ only begotten ’ Son of God 
had come down from heaven, he would have declared at once what 
he meant by a ‘ rising from the dead,’ and not left the matter 
enshrouded m mystery for a single moment. Assuming, for the 
sake of argument, that Jesus was a histoncal figure and the Son of a 
god, we can easily imagine what would have been the most natural 
course of conduct for him He had come down for at least three 
distinct purposes, namely, 

(1) to reveal the glory of the Father to mankind, 

(2) to redeem humanity from sin, and 

(3) to establish his claim to the Sonship of God by rising from 

the dead 

His most obvious procedure would be to tell mankind his position 
in as plain a language as possible If people failed to understand him, 
it was not their fault , it was failure on the part of the ‘ Son of God ’ 
to express himself If the Son of a god fails to make people under- 
stand him, there is an end of the matter , for there is a distinct con- 
fession of weakness, which is hardly in keeping with the notion of an 
all-knowing, all-powerful god. The question is, why did Jesus use 
ambiguous, unintelligible language when referring to his resurrection 
from the dead ? Why did he not tell them plainly what he meant, 
instead of using language which, to say the least was misleading ? 
Now that the events are over, and we look into rhe sense of the 
various Messianic references to his death and resurrection, we mav 
find them quite intelligible , but that bemre the event no one— re 
even the chosen twelve— had the lezsz idea on the subierr ^ 
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abi^olutcly certain from passages like the follov/inR, in the four 
rospela : 

•' Vu' fK’oj)!f' nn ,wcri’<l him, v.-o iiavc hcnrfl out of the Jaw that Christ abideth for 
over how (tau' ,t thou, 'llio Son of Man mu'il ho liflot] up ? Who is thus Son of Man ’ ” 
— (./o/io, XII ai t 

’■ For Jio ! hall ho <!oln crcil unto Iho G( niilcs, and s lunll lio moched, and spitefully 
/'ntr< at«'d, and apittod on 

“And Ihoy "hall <-courpo him, and put him to death and t lie third day he shall 
ri o apnm 

“ And thoj under Ux)d ni-noof the e thinr . and thr ‘-ajinyc v.as hid from them 
noithor know thoj the thmo . whitii v oro < H.rn ” ALulr. x\iu 32, 33 and 3} i 

“ And tlK\\ kept iho «,tMnr V ith lh'>m oKo'- qu* .lioninp one with another what 
tl'o ri mr from tla d< j <1 • imuld mo in “ -(:,fnrl i\ 10 ) 

‘ I'or lie lau'dit h’ tylo rjpli* 1 , find '>aid unto tloen, 'ilie Son of Man is dclnered 
into ih*' lumds of mi n. and tin.;, ulnll kill him ; and after Hunt ho us killed, he shall 
ri'-e the Hurd dn\. 

“ But thc> undoritood not tint f-ayinp. and v cro afraid to ni^k him (IforA, ut 
31 nnd 32 ) 

No need to multiply references , it is not n case for interpreta- 
tion. for we ha\o licre the actual testimony of the chosen disciples 
themselves that they did not understand what was meant by these 
sayinps Further, it is recorded in the gospels that Jesus not only 
evinced fear at the verj’ last moment before his final preparation for 
prlorification, but also actually pra\ed that the “ cup might pass from 
him ” (Matt, yxvi 39) It is also written that before his arrest he 
often hid himself from fear, when he found that the intentions of the 
Jews were all but friendly towards him. 

' * Then from Hmt day forth they took counsel tocrether for to put him to death 

“ .Icsus therefore walked no more opcnlj amoncr the Jews . but went thence to a 
countrw near the wilderness, into n aty called Ephraim, and there continued with his 
disciple? ” — (JnJin.xi 63 nnd 54.) 

“ Then took they up stones to cast at him : but Jesus hid himself, and went out 
of the temple, going Hirough Hie midst of Hiem and so passed by."— (John, vm o9 ) 
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The display of such fear by the Son of God is most un-God-like. 
Nor do we imagine it becoming the dignity of such an Exalted Being 
to assure his disciples : 

“ My soul IS exceedmg sorrowful, even unto death "—{Matt xxvi. 38 ) 

It IS considered a virtue amongst civilized races to display a 
manly spirit of resignation in the closing moments of life, and a 
manifestation of old-womanish horror of death is looked upon as a 
sign of pagan barbarism. Why, then, did Jesus forget himself so 
far ? 

In endeavounng to find a satisfactory explanation of these difficul- 
ties we must begin by frankly recognising the irrepressible fact that 
our ideas about the historicity and personality of Jesus are hopelessly 
wrong and the sole cause of our errors There can be no such thing 
as a Son of God, to begin with In order that there should be a son, 
there must be a wife first. But the God of Chnstianity cannot have 
a son, for he has no wife * 

It IS not even possible to regard Jesus as an histoncal figure, 
since we are not led to any really reliable or valuable results there- 
by If we regard him as a man of no education, as some of his bio- 
graphers do, we shall have to content ourselves with finding such 
attributes in him as rustic simplicity, unsophisticated candour, 
and the like, instead of anything that may be termed divine On 
the other hand, if we credit him with learning, on the authority of 
certain verses (John viii. 6 ; Luke iv 16—20) that show that he 
once or twice wrote something on the ground, and read the book of 
Isaiah, there is nothing to show that he received an extensive edu- 
cation, though his teachings are full of beautiful gems of esoteric 
wisdom throughout. Whence could he acquire this wisdom, unless 
it be deemed to have been ‘ put into his mouth ’ by some one who was 
really learned and who understood things But this only means that 
he himself is only an allegory, pure and simple 

Some writers have regarded him even as a revolutionary who 
wanted to bnng about a social upheaval, and aimed at the levelling 
down of all distinctions and differences. But a supposition like that 
is not in harmony with such sayings as* “ Render to Caesar the 
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things that are Caasar’s, and to God the things that are God’s ” (Mark, 
xii. 17) Nor will it explain the element or the attitude of mystery : 

“ I will open my mouth in parables, I will utter things which have been kept 
secret from the foundation of the world. xiii 36 ) 

Besides, the connection between social reform and the found- 
ing of a religion is not quite so clear as to justify the conclusion that 
that was the goal in view. No doubt to a certain extent social reform 
is covered by religious reform but the converse of thid proposition is 
not true Needless to add that the supposition will also fail to account 
for and explain a very large number of mystic sayings and esoteric 
truths of which the gospels are full. 

The same difficulty arises with legard to crucifixion. On the 
histoncal view the crucifixion could only be the termination of a 
simple, idyllic life the owner of which paid the penalty for his revo- 
lutionary views with his life on the cross. But this again gives us no 
help in understanding the Messianic teaching, and certainly leaves 
us no wiser after we have accorded our assent to it than before 

We shall be coming nearer to nature and life if we regard 
Jesus as an advanced yogi who had determined upon a public 
demonstration of the power of yoga to triumph over death, in his 
own person (see Matt, xx 18 , Luke xiii. 32 and xxii 22) This 
will enable us to sympathise with him in his mission of enlighten- 
ing the Jewish nation, who had grossly misdirected themselves as 
to the true interpretation of the scripture. We can now appreciate 
his bursts of righteous indignation against the traditions of men which 
had come to be substituted in place of the commandments of the Law. 
His discourses now no longer appear to be the ravings of a deluded 
rustic who saw the world through the pnsm of his simplicity. We can 
even share his joy when he is surrounded by eager listeners , and his 
sorrow when these misunderstand his doctrine. 

We can also imagine him as engaged in devising out proper means 
for ensuring the success of his intended demonstration He would 
naturally be anxious not to disclose the secret to any one, and 
with such men as Judas Iscariot amongst his followers extreme 
caution would naturally be the counsel of reason. For his 
‘death’ he would prefer the manner which would be the 
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most suited for the demonstration of his yoga powers ; and very 
naturally he would decide upon crucifixion, because of its offering the 
best facilities for the suspension of animation, and because of its 
approaching death the nearest in point of simulation The great 
feast of the Passover, when Pilate’s presence at Jerusalem would 
prevent the Jews from taking the law into their hands, tnat is to 
say, from stoning him, would natuially strike him as the most 
suitable moment for the demonstration of the miraculous nsmg from 
the ‘dead.’ It would also be reasonable to expect that the most 
Ignominious form of punishment, namely, crucifixion, which was 
chiefly reserved for slaves, would be selected for him by the Jews, 
who were likely to regard him as a low-born reviler of their Law, 
and the Romans would not 'be expected to show any tenderness for 
' his person, if they were once led to regard him as a revolutionary 
and an enemy of the Csesar Let us suppose these were the plans 
which Jesus had formed for the enlightenment of the Jews Let us 
further suppose that they have been fully matured and the time 
has arrived when they are to be put into execution Jesus enters 
Jerusalem, riding a donkey, with his followeis shouting “blessed 
is the king of Israel that cometh m the name of the Lord ’’ (John, 
XII. 3) Surely, it all now looks like a revolt against the Csesar * 

The days that follow are crowded with events The enemies, 
too, are not idle They sought to take him by craft, to put him to 
death At last a traitor is found, and arrangements are made for the 
arrest of the master The co-disciples are not aware of all this , but 
the master knows that it is the last day and an arrest may be expected 
to take place any moment now In the strain and stress of such 
a day of strenuous work a moment’s leisure is now obtained for serious 
thought There is a moment’s hesitation . a strange thought lays 
hold of the yogi’s mind • will the plans carry through successfully ? 
and without a hitch and mishap? It sends a thrill of horror into his 
whole frame. The daring aspirant may well seek solitude to look 
over the events of his career, as the teacher of the race Let us 
follow the workings of his mind more closely. 

In the undisturbed solitude of the place of Gethsemane, he 
sought for the causation of the hapless drama of misery and woe. 
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and the shapinp of destiny. His mind v'cnt back, through the vista of 
time, to the solitary couple of typical humanity, said to be responsible 
for the introduction of sin into the world. With the mind’s eye 
ho ^ saw them walking in the company of ' Father, ’ and beheld 
their happinc'is unmarred by anv of the trials and incidents common 
to the humanity in his own day The \nsion of paradise lay 
stretched before him The Garden of Eden rolled itself out before the 
seei’s eye, with the two human figures, standing in bold relief in the 
foreground, the one with a countenance radiating in manhood's glory, 
like the noonday sun, and the other, in the fulness of womanhoods 
charms surpassing the .^hming orb of the Queen of Night, at the 
zenith of her majestic grace. Ho looked at them with awe and ad- 
mir.ition, and his delight knev/ no hounds when he beheld their radi- 
ant faces ht up vith the beatific glory of at-one-ment with Life 
Di\ me which he had learnt to looK upon as God. The scene held him 
spelMioiind for a moment Then his eye wandered over to the place 
whore the Tree of Life .stood in the midst of the garden, and he present- 
ly behold the two human figures walking leisurely towards it, and saw 
them stretch out their hands and eat its golden fruit, which, even as it 
hung from the tree, seemed to be overflowing with the nectar of 
immortality There was not a single withered leaf on that tree, nor 
anywhere else m its vicinity, while the heavenly fragrance of its blos- 
soms earned life and joy to all, as it was wafted on the breeze 

Entranced and enraptured, he allowed his gaze to wander from 
it to a still moie beautiful tree in the garden 

Vrah root .nbo\ o brancho.^ below , its leaves are hymns, \ irtoe and vice its 
flowers, and joy and ernef its fruit, Do.\ awards and upwards snread the branches 
of it nourished b\ the qualities , the objects of sense its buds - and its roots grow- 
dov nuards, the bonds of action in the wo-ld of men Gila Disc xv.) 

Jesus was fascinated : something within him seemed to point it 
outasthetiee of knowledge of good and evil Suddenly he noticed 
a dark shmv object gliding up its trunk and throw its venom into it 
He instinctively shuddered at the sight, and allowed his gaze to wander 
away still further, when in a quiet retreat he beheld the first female 
form, radiant, sweet and fair, her beauteous countenance bathed in 
smiles of joy, her eyes sparkling w^ith the light of innocency and love, 
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a perfect model of feminine grace and beauty, tripping gaily, and, 
in the intense lightness of her heart and the conscious delight of 
freedom and power, hardly seeming to touch the ground which she 
trod. Presently he beheld the dark slimy creature coming up to her 
from behind, and noticed that her fair face showed signs of instinc- 
tive repulsion at its approach. Eagerly did he strain his'nerves to 
catch their conversation, but in vain. He only beheld a shaking of 
the head on the part of the fair one, and a nodding, as if in emphasiz- 
ing a point, on that of the other ; and then it seemed as if some under- 
standing had been arrived at between them, for he beheld them 
parting company with a nod of their heads His gaze now followed 
the figure of the woman, who, passing through some beautiful walks 
and flowerbeds, rejoined her lord There was some conversation 
between them which he could not overhear, but he saw signs of anger 
and incredulity succeed each other on the face of the man Next he 
beheld them proceeding in the direction of the attractive but poison- 
ous tree, and it appeared to him that their talk had some reference 
to it, for the man shook his head vigorously when they reached it 
At last the woman raised her beautiful, symmetrical hand to point 
out its beauty, whereupon her companion seemed to agree with her 
Then all of a sudden the heart of Jesus sank within him He 
saw the woman pluck the fruit of the tree He made as if to rush 
forward to warn them that the tree was poisoned, but before he 
could realize what had happened, the woman had eaten a piece her- 
self and had given another to her lord and master, the man Jesus 
did not want to look in that direction any more. He knew what the 
inevitable result of that fruit would be 

Then he turned his gaze towards Jerusalem, and saw, as if by 
the power of clairvoyance, the chief pnests and elders gathered 
together, planning and plotting his own destruction He saw Judas 
Iscariot sitting in their midst with what looked like some pieces of 
silver before him, and heard the arrangement arrived at for his 
betrayal But the scene did not affect him in the least , he was 
only amazed (Mark, xiv 33) at their shortsightedness His mind 
had already been made up , the temporary fit of weakness had passed. 
In the whole of the holy land of Palestine he was the one man who 
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knew the secret of sin. Should he allow the handful of purblind 

fools of the Scribes and Pharisees to stand between him and his duty 
to the whole race ? 

When at the end of his forty days’ austerities in the forest he 
had not yielded to the voice of temptation, which had pointed out 
that all the pomp and power and greatness which man can possibly 
desire in this world would be his, if he would but use his powers for 
their acquisition, and had preferred to carry out his ministry, how could 
he now be swayed away from the course which he had' chalked out 
for himself ? That settled the point, once for all. Having arrived 
at this conclusion, he became once again the Master that he 
was 

After the fit of momentary human weakness had passed away, 
Jesus applied himself to testing his powers. He exerted himself 
to such an extent in what seemed to his disciples the act of praying, 
but which, in reality, was the act of concentration and display of 
will power that his sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground (Luke, xxii. 44) Three of his most powerful 
disciples, namely, Peter, James and John, felt overpowered, and 
could not keep awake, and fancied that an angel from heaven had 
come to strengthen him. Thrice he told them to keep awake, and 
watch with him, but each time they fell asleep, and did not know 
what reply to give cMark, xiv 40) when reprimanded by him The 
test was entirely successful, for if three of his well-instructed and 
most advanced disciples, like Peter, James and John, could not resist 
the influence of, but yielded to, his subjective forces, and were 
dumbfounded m addition, he had nothing to fear at all at the hands 
of his persecutors. So he stepped out of his solitude, being, now, 
fully prepared for the coming ordeal He no longer said ‘ the spirit 
indeed is willing but the flesh is weak ’ (Mark, xiv. 38). The weakness 
of the flesh was a momentary sensation, which the spirit had never 
succumbed to. There was no longer the fear of any mishap, or 
calamity ; he felt the power of the spirit welling up within him The 
' ‘ man ' in him was completely subdued , and, rising like the divine 
Master that he had now become, he declared, “ Rise up, let us go 
(Mark, xiv. 42) to meet the assassin 
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Soon the traitor arnves with the minions of the priests The 
mastei is surrounded by the soldiery Peter, not knowing the secrets 
of his master, seeks to resist the arrest, but is gently repnmanded 
Thence the party proceeds to the Temple where the priests subject 
the Master to a heckling cross-examination. 

The next day he is placed on his trial before Pilate, who is an 
honest man Here an unforeseen difficulty presents itself, should he 
speak out the truth and risk the failure pf his plans, at the last 
moment, or deceive the judge, who is a pious man? Falsehood, how^ 
ever, is out of the question before such a man’ Pilate is accordingly . 
told that the master’s teaching has no reference to worldly power ; 
the prisoner disclaims any worldly ambitions ! Pilate is impressed, 
and IS on the point of ordering the release of the pnsoner before him, 
when the Jews threaten him with enmity for Csesar Fearful of his 
own safety, the governor at last passes the sentence of death by 
crucifixion, on the prisoner A procession is now formed, and the 
multitude follows the condemned man to the Place of Calvary, 
where the sentence is carried out 

Only a few other incidents need mentioning to complete the 
scene at Calvaiy, The most important point is that Jesus was cruci- 
fied at the sixth hour and ‘ expired ’ at the ninth This even sur- 
prises Pilate (Maik, XV 44) Before his ‘death’ the master was 
given some vinegar to deaden pain , but he would not have it Pam, 
and for a yogi ’ Who ever heard of an adept stooping to dnnking 
vinegar, to deaden physical pain ’ There is the well-known case of 
the yogi at Lahore who suffered himself to be buned underground 
for full forty days (see The Law of the Psychic Phenomena, by 
T. J Hudson, p 312):— 

“ One of Ihe most clearly attested instances of the kind alluded to is the 
experiment of the fakir of Lahore, who, at the mstance of Ranjit Smgh, suffered, 
himself to be buned ahve m an air-tight vault for a penod of six weeks The case 
was thoroughly authenticated by Sir Claude Wade, the then Bntish Resident at the 
Court of Ludhiana The fakm’s nostrils and ears were first filled with wax , he was 
then placed m a hnen bag, then deposited m a wooden box which was securely locked 
and the box was deposited in a bnck vault which was carefully plastered up with 
mortar and sealed with the Raja’s seal A guard of Bntish soldiers was then detailed 
to watch the vault day and mght. At the end of the prescnbed time the vault was. 
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opened in the presence of Sir Claude and Ranjit Singh, and the fakir was restored to 
consciousness. " 

We also leam from Dr. Drayton that Sir Monier Williams, at one 
time Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, also testified to the accuracy 
of these details, and that Dr McGregor, the then Resident Surgeon, 
also watched the case, “Every precaution was taken to prevent 
deception “ (Human Magnetism, pages 59 and 60.) 

Sensations of pain are generally absent in a trance, and the 
immunity from them becomes more marked when a suggestion to 
- that effect is given by a person himself before entering that state, 
or, afterwards, bv another, as in hypnotism Sa^s Prof. James m 
his ‘ Principles of Psvchology,' at page 600 of the second volume 

*' Real <;ens'it!ons may ho abolished as well .as false ones suggested Legs and 
bre.a.sts may l>c amnuUted, children horn, tcetli extracted, in fact, the most painful 
experiences undergone, with no other anaesthetic than the hypnotizer’s assurance that 
no pain shall ho felt ” 

To conclude. Jesus was removed from the cross and tenderly 
laid in the grave. \^0ien once theie he came round With his 
7/of7a-born powers of miiaculou'^ healing the healing of his own wounds 
required but a thought to be effected His triumph was now com- 
plete 

How and t\hen he emerged from the grave is not known 
It would seem that he did not see manv of his own disciples, after his 
resurrection Certainly he did not appear unto the public or unto 
any of his enemies According to the first evangel, some of the 
disciples whose number was now reduced to eleven, doubted the 
fact of resurrection, even after they had seen their resurrected 
Master! iMatt xxviii 17) 

Such would be the main theme of the suppositional story of a 
master yoqi, determined to demonstrate his powers in a public 
manner. But we must have reliable records on which it can be founded 
m the first instance. Unfortunately the gospels from which it is 
to be compiled are not m the least reliable. They comprise much 
that is only too obviously the work of simple imagination. Such, for 
instance, is the story of the two malefactors who are said to have 
been crucified with Jesus. This would certainly seem to have been 
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invented, so that the event ‘ might come to pass ’ in fulfilment of the 
prophecy which said : ‘ and he was numbered with the transgressors ’ 
(Mark, xv. 28) Unfortunately for the fulfilment of this ancient say- 
ing, as an actual event, the facts point unmistakably m the opposite 
direction Luke is the most garrulous of all the gospel-wnters on 
this point. He makes one of his malefactors revile Jesus, but lets 
the other chide him for his impiety, at which Jesus is pleased to such 
an extent that he promises the God-feanng evil-doer a lift to the 
paradise that very day (Luke, xxiii. 39—43). Matthew and Mark both 
unhesitatingly declare that the thieves, also, who were crucified with 
Jesus, reviled him, and naturally omit all farther detail, since as they 
had both reviled him there was nothing to be said m the shape of a pro- 
mise from Jesus to any one of them (Matthew, xxvii 44 ; Mark, xv 32). 
John, not knowing what to do with the mutually quarrelsome male- 
factors of Luke, thought it quite enough to bring them on to the scene 
Under the circumstances it is not possible to assume a foundation of 
fact for the story, and the testimony of the gospel-writers is more 
than counterbalanced by a desire to bnng about a fulfilment of as 
many of the prophetic utterances of the veteran Isaiah as they 
found it convenient to do The circumstantial evidence is all 
against the story Till the malefactors were actually crucified, no- 
body seemed to know anything about their very existence, so much 
so that one is tempted to imagine that these venerable gentlemen 
determined, of their own free will and accord, to join Jesus in death, 
so that Isaiah’s word might not be broken ' Luke, indeed, does say 
that the malefactors were also led with him, but he is too loquacious 
on the point, and had best be left out of the witness-box. 

There is nothing m the language of Pilate to suggest that there 
were any other persons besides Barabbas and Jesus to be crucified. 
Matthew (xxvii. 17) gives us the exact words used by him (Pilate) 
on the occasion, and they were 

“ Whom will ye that I release unto you? Barabbas, or Jesus which is called 
■Christ ^ ” 

There is no reference to a -third prisoner in this speech. Be- 
dsides, it IS highly incredible that persons whose only fault was that 
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thev harl been guilty of theft (Matthew, xxvii. 38 and 44 ; Mark, xv 27) 
would be put to death, but Barabbas, who was a notable prisoner, 
as lie liad taken part in an insurrection against the established author- 
itv, and was also puilty of murder (Matthew, xxvn. J(,}— a murderer 
and an insurgent 'Mark, xv. 1\ a scditionist and muiderer (Luke, 
XKiii. 1 and a lobber Mohn xvni 40), should be released ) 

As for the account of Iho rcsui rection, the same type of dis- 
crepancies aie found to abound in the fcospel with reference to this 
as to anv other mattei, but we shall let Dr W Wenzlic, MD., 
state the case as to those in his own woids (The Greatest Good of 
Mankind, paires 205. 206 and 207) - 

" An doscontlint: from lioovcn .nmul an earthquake to roll away the stone 

from the tomb of Ciinct, w)lno‘?'- 0 (l, acconlinsr to Matthew, by Mary Ma;jdalene and 
the other Mary, is certainly ‘lOmcthmc so remarkable that if it had oecurred, Mark, 
Luke and .Tohn would also have recorded the miracle ns a prelude 

“Instead of merely' omittinpr the testimony, these apostles three of them, 
testify to the contrary , Luke, \m\. 2 says ‘ And they found the stone rolled away 
from the tomb and no anRcl on/ si do but one in '/nn (hr tomb, and that 10, Joirnno, 
was w'ith the lu'n Marys ’ .Tohn, \\, however, says, Mary* Magdalene nlonc went 
to the tomb Mark, \\i d, mentions no angel from heaven, but ‘They see that 
the stone is rolled away,’ 

‘ ‘ Tims the four records contain four different accounts 

“ While the one young man angel of Luke v as si//»n 7 on the nght side, xvi 5, 
itoo men in daz/hng apnarel otood by them according to Luke, xxiv 4 . but John 
says, \x 12, Magdalene beholdeth /iro angels m white siZ/tnf/, one at the head, and 
one at the fa I, where the body of Jesus had lain 

“ If these several recorders w ere so particular in the number of angels and their 
postures, \v hy do they contradict one another as to the number of witnesses that gave 
the testimony Matthew s,aying that the two Marys went, Luke that oanna was 
alone, and John that Magdalene alone wont to the tomb 

“Matthew says that the two Marys met Jesus on their way to the disciples and 

that he spoke to them. On the apoointed time Jesus met the eleven on the mountain 
and gave instructions Nothmg is mentioned of vanishing or rising up to heaven 
His last words in this chapter are ‘ I am with you always, even unto the end of e 
woild ' 

“ Mark records, xvi 9, that Jesus w'hen he was risen appeared first to Magda- 
lene, 12, then m another form unto tivo that had been with him, afterwards to 
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eleven themselves 19 After he had spoken unto them, he was received tip into 
heaven and sat at the right hand of God, 


“ Luke XXIV 13 narrates that Jesus first appeared imto two that were 30 umey- 
ing, but they knew him not until they had supper 31 and then he vanished out of 
sight 34 He appeared unto Simon 36 Then He stood In the midst of them. 39. 
It IS I myself handle me and see , for spirit hath no flesh and bones, as ye behold 
me havmg 50 He led them out 61 While he blessed them, he parted from them, 
and was earned up into heaven 

“John has Jesus appear to Magdalene m the tomb after she spoke to the angels, 
but she knew him not 17, When she knew him, Jesus said. Touch me not , for I am 
not yet ascended unto the Father. 19 On the evening of the first day of the week 
he appeared to the disaples m a closed room 26 After eight days he came agam, 
the doors bemg shut 27 Then saith he to Thomas, reach hither thy hand and put 
it into wiy side , John XXL 16—27 In xxi 24, Jesus (manifested himself agam to 
the disciples at the sea of Tibenas on the beach and filled the nets with fishes. He 
sayeth not how he vanished, and ‘ we know that his witness is true.’ 

“Jesus showed himself ahve after his passion by many proofs, appearmg unto 
the apostles by the space of forty dajrs, says Paul in Acts L 3—9 And when he had said 
these thmgs, as they were lookmg, he wa^ taken up , and a cloud receivedjhim out of 
then sight. And while they were looking steadfastly into heaven as he went, behold 
Uco men stood by them in white appai el, which also said. Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye looking mto heaven ’ This Jesus, which was received up from you into 
heaven, shall come agam m like manner as ye behold him gomg mto heaven 

“Paul says, that Jesus appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve * then he appeared 
to above 600 brethren at once, of whom the greater part remam until now ; 7. then 
he appeared to James , then to all the apostles, and, last of aU, as to one bom out of sH 
time, he appeared to me also , 1 Cor xv 6 — 7. 

“The ascension as witnessed by the apostles is described in the Acts wkisll 
the accessones such a spectacular event would imply, whereas Mark aua Luke cuiy 
say that Jesus was received m heaven ; Matthew, John, and Paul iu Our. L ssy 
nothmg about so great a miracle ” 


“ Order of appearance. ” 

“ Jesus appeared m the foUowmg order : 

“To Mary and Magdalene, then to the 11 apostles, asurrSur uu Maruhew. 
“ To Magdalene, then to the two apostles, theu us aL — LLr-k. 

“ To the two apostles, then to Simcm, feu — sL— L'tJri-- 
“ To Magdalene, then tothe discfules. fu Sui-sauu±:~ luu-erias.— John 
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" To the apostles in 40 days —Acts. 

" To Cephas, then to the 12 apostles, then to the above 500.— Cor. 

" To Paul, and James 

“ No two records agree as to the number of witnesses, nor as to the order of 
meeting Jesus 

"Shght variations in the testimony of witnesses would strengthen evidence if 
they express merely the differences of personal impressions, but the essentials must 
agree. In the above the essentials not only disagree, but contradict one another. 
This holds good also with reference to what was spoken by Jesus and his disciples. If 
closely examined it will be found that the relevant as well as the irrelevant vary with 
each version, Exempli gratia ; Luke xxrv. 39, the evening of the first day. See my hands 
and feet, that it is myself ; handle me and see ; for a spirit hath no flesh and bones, 
as ye beho’d me havmg. In John, xx 17, Jesus says to Magdalene, Touch me not , 
for I am not yet ascended unto the Father. Again, ei^t days later, verse 27, he 
asks Thomas to touch and examine him . . We are left to draw our own conclusions ” 

There are many more obvious traces of the exercise of ingenuity 
in the gospels, in this connection Matthew makes the Pharisees 
obtain the permission of Pilate to make the sepulchre secure on the 
second day, fearing that the deceiver might rise up again (Matthew, 
xxvii. 62 — 66). This does not read well with what John says in the 
fourth gospel (chapter xu, verses 32, 33 and 34) It is hardly likely 
that Jesus would be so careless with his speech that what remained 
unintelligible to his friends and disciples would be plain to his enemies 
Moreover, if the Jews had entertained any fears with regard to him, 
they would have shown more promptitude and earnestness while his 
body still lay on the cross, or, at the latest, that very night. No 
other gospel-writer corroborates Matthew on the point. The strong- 
est reason against the story about securing the sepulchre lies in the 
fact that the Jews had absolutely no knowledge of the resurrection 
of Jesus, or there would have been some signs of activity, or repent- 
ance, on their part It is unlikely that such an event would have 
passed by without causing a tremendous stir, the absence of which 
the fable of a bnbe is too feeble to explain. 

Matthew closes his gospel with some of the disciples still doubt- 
ing the resurrection of Jesus although they ‘saw and worshipped 
rhim’ (xxviii. 17). According to Luke, the resurrection and the 
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vanishing took place the same day. Certain women went and saw 
the empty grave, and when they had carried the news to the dis- 
ciples, Peter also ran to see what had happened, and was astonished 
to find the linen clothes lying m the grave, but not the body of Jesus. 
The same day Jesus met two of the disciples, talked to them, dined 
with them in the evening, met the remaining body of.them about an 
hour later, and, finally, leading them out to Bethany, parted from 
them, and was carried up to heaven 

According to John, both Peter and ‘ the other disciple ’ ran to 
see the sepulchre, and, although the ‘ other disciple ’ outran Peter, 
the result was that they both found the grave empty, except that it 
contained linen clothes and a napkin John’s anxiety to be believed 
practically makes it impossible for .one to believe in his narration of 
the mystenous events which he records in connection with the resur- 
rection of his Master. ' 

Passing on to a consideration of the ascension, we notice that 
the evangelical accounts are again full of discrepancies and contradic- 
tions Matthew and John, it will be seen, do not lend support to the 
ascension myth as given in the other two gospels , and it is unlikely 
that they would have kept silence on such a glorious event, if it 
were an histoncal fact This one circumstance alone is sufficient to 
show that the ‘ rising up to heaven ’ is a doctrinal allegory, * ** rather 
than an actual event The true import of the allegory will become 
clear when we come to deal with the Jama view of moksha , here it 
suffices to point out that ascension only implies the attainment of 
the status of Godhood, ^.e , Nirvana, or the rising up of the God-end 
of the see-saw of existence to the top 


*That the doctnne of resurrection is not an onginal Christian tenet, is 
well-known to students of comparative theology , but those who are not famdiar with 
the subject will find the followmg observations of Mr Joseph McCabe full of interest 
(see The Bankruptcy of Religion, p 164) — 

‘ ‘ The death and resurrection of Christ are probably to the average behever the 
central and uraque truth of the Christian religion Now, every well-mformed theolo- 
gian has known for ages that m the Roman world m which Chnstiamty arose, the 
jjnnnnl commemoration of the death and resurrection of a god was the most common 
jehgious feature The Egyptian cult of Osms, the Babylonian cult of Tammuz (or 
Adonis), and the Phrygian cult of Attis had celebrated this annual solemmty for un- 
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The narrative may now be deemed to be complete, and may 
even be taken to satisfy the historical instinct, if we do not pry too 
closely into the events constituting it, or look out for those items of 
conduct which should be present in the life of an adept in Yoga, 
We shall here mention a few of the incongruities which cannot 
be suppressed by any means The very first question of importance 
is : What did Jesus eat, and what did he drink for fish, flesh ana 
fowl aro forbidden to a yogi ; so is wine But theie can be no room 
for doubt, on a literal reading of the Bible, that Jesus indulged 
habitually in both meat and wine! Yet the gospels themselves formu- 
late the injunction for practising mercy in no unemphatic terms.— 

“ But go yo nnd learn what that mcancth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice " 
—(Matt i\. 13.) 

This is emphasized again in a subsequent chapter of the fiist 
gospel : — 

“ But if ye had known what this meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacnfice, ye 
would not have condemned the guiltless (Matt xii 7 ) 

Now, it is absolutely certain that no one who regards the sacri- 
ficial shedding of blood as cruel can ever regard the wholesale 
slaughter of animals for his own food as anything else As a matter 
of fact, no true yogi will ever think of accepting a pupil, unless he first 
give up flesh and wine , and it is impossible that real yoga powers 
can be developed, except by the rigid observance of the vow of 
ahiinsa (non-killing). Even early Christians were advised to practise 
abstention from animal flesh; and the timly enlightened amongst 
them did consider it obligatory for men to refrain from animal foods 
As Mr Hatch points out (see The Influeyce of Gi eek Ideas and Usages 
on the Christian Church, p. 165) 

" There are proofs of the existence in the very earliest Christian communities of 
those who endeavoured to hve on a higher plane than their fellow s Abstmence from 

known ages, and had, in the fusion of nations in the Roman Empire, spread it over 
the whole eastern world The Greeks adopted the festival centuries before Christ 
was born ; the Persian cult of Mithra also adopted it It is safe to say that there 
was not a city of that old world, before the time of Christ, which had not one or more 
temples, of different religions, attracting full public attention to thea nnual celebration, 
of the death and resurrection of a god." 
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mamage and from animal foods was urged and practised as ‘ counsels of perfection.’ 
In some commumties there was an attempt to make such counsels of perfection 
obhgatory ” 

In the Bible itself there are evident traces of a controversy 
having arisen at a very early date in the Christian church, which was 
referred to St. Paul. He refers to it again and again in his writings, 
and devotes a whole chapter comprising no less than 23 verses to the 
subject in the Epistle to the Romans Why he devotes so much 
space to a simple question which should be capable of being answer- 
ed with a simple yes or no, will be clear to any one who has under- 
stood the nature of the difficulties under which the apostle laboured, 
which made it inexpedient that he should express himself openly 
before the average reader, who knew nothing about the allegorical 
signification of the Biblical teaching and who had accepted the new 
faith on no other than the literal import of the language of the script. 
Such a reader would be prone to smell heathenism in the cult, if 
told, all too suddenly, of the inner truth. Some of these new con- 
verts showed special enthusiasm in the cause of the exoteric god, as 
certain of the early fathers found out from bitter experience. They 
even prosecuted certain bishops and elders of the church that taught 
the secret doctrine somewhat openly St. Paul knew their minds full 
well, and dared not condemn meat openly before such men. He was, 
therefore, forced to frame his answers in such a way that he should 
avoid giving cause for dissatisfaction and discontent to the unen- 
lightened brethren, without, at the same time, compromising the 
truth. We may point out in this connection that the reason why the 
evangelists are regaided as men of an inferior order of intelligence by the 
modern world consists in nothing other than their inability to express 
themselves freely, m plain language, in the caution which they were 
under a compulsion to exercise m regard to the true doctrines of the 
faith and which made it necessary for them to use complex, puzzling 
and even misleading expiession to communicate their thoughts Their 
wntings are full of indications that go to show that they were cer- 
tainly very much better acquainted with this subject than the cntics 
of their words, who, because of their own intellectual shortcomings, 
see nothing but mferionty and lack of precision in them thought ! 
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To revert to the subject under consideration, it must be now 
clear that it is impossible that Jesus could have ever indulged in 
meat and strong drink. On the contiary, it is clear that the terms 
meat and wine have an allegorical significance, meat implying, soul- 
nourishing (renunciation) and wine, the joy of Self-contem- 

plation. St, Paul refers expressly to spiritual meat and spiritual wine 
in 1 Cor. x. 3 and 4. In 1 Cor in. 2 it is said 

“ And I, brethren, could not «?peak unto you.^M unto Kpmtual, but as unto carnal, 
c\on ns unto babe*? in Chri'.t. I have fed you v,itb milk, ,ind not with meat: for 
hitherto yo v^cre not nblo to bear it, neither yet arc >c able " 

Again m Hebrews v 12—14 it is said : — 

“ For when for the time >o ou^hf to be tcachcn, jc ha\c need that one teach you 
nga in which bo the fint principle': of tlie oraclc'i of Go 1 ; and arc become such as ha\c 
need of milk, .and not of stronfc mont lor evori one tint usoth milk is unskilful in 
the word of nfrhtcousnc'i.': • for he h a bnt)e nutstronn moat bclonKcth to thorn that 
are full of afjc, oven iIio'k; wlio b> reason of u->o have Ihcir Kcnsos exorcised to discern 
both rood and evil " 

As for the moat that is not symbolical, that is sufficiently con- 
demned when it is said : 

“ Font is a good thing th.at the heart be filled with grace, not with meats, 
which have not profited themtliat have been occupied therein "—(Hebrews xin, 9) 

The next point is about the kind of observances Jesus practised 
as a yopi or when ‘ the spirit ' drove him into the wilderness. But 
there is no mention of any of them anywhere in the Bible, except 
that he fasted for forty days and forty nights at a stretch Surely, 
a single fast prolonged for forty days and forty nights will not suffice 
to turn a man into an adept ’ We are also told nothing definite about 
‘ the spirit ’ that is said to have driven Jesus into the wilderness 

That a yogi could be seized by an evil spirit is possible ; but he 
cannot then be deemed to have successfully attained to adeptship. 
Besides, it certainly does not speak much for his knowledge if the 
evil one had need to show him all the empires of the world from the 
top of an ‘ exceedingly high ’ mountain ! Furthermore, only he who 
is not confident of his power and who is apprehensive of mishaps 
will use misleading speech or observe secrecy about his plans No 
true yogi will certainly say of himself 

My soul IS exceeding soirow'ful, even unto death (Matt. xxvi. 38 ) 
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Nor would he pray that ‘ the cup might be taken away ’ (Mark, 
xiv 36), nor ever betray the anguish of his soul, even if he could feel 
it, as Jesus is said to have done, when he cried out twice . ‘ ‘ My 

God, My God, why hast thou thus forsaken me” (Matt xxvii 46) 
The position of an adept begging for extraneous aid would be as insipid 
as the one which would seek to credit the son of a god with a hide-and- 
seek game, like that which the gospels disclose, when read histori- 
cally For if there be a resurrection of the dead in the hereafter, 
men would have risen just the same whether a god sacrificed the 
life of his only begotten son or not Why could not the Lord think 
of some other and a less tragic way to save, or inform, mankind ? 
Are not all things possible with him ? And after all the cere- 
mony comes to a childish farce when we remember that ab- 
solutely no sort of danger was incurred in the so-called sacnfice , 
for it was certain that the divine victim was not really to die At 
the very utmost this sacrifice of a god unto his own self, when 
stopped of all its poetic sentimentality came only to the suspension 
of animation for the space of three days ’ Surely the humble fakir 
at the court of Lahore outdid this several times over when he re- 
mained buried in the vault underground for forty days, as already 
noted 

Let us not linger over the details of an episode which not only 
does not hold together as a fact should do, but which is also flatly 
contradicted by the apostle Paul who, referring directly to Jesus, 
says : 

"Who for the ]oy that was set before him endured the cross, despismg the' 
shame ’’—(Hebrew xu 3 ) 

This is certainly very much to the point as a basic principle ; 
for we now know that the doctrine of the cross is the doctrine of 
perfection, by the renunciation of desire, culminating in a world-flight 
that may even bring ridicule on the head of the saintly aspirant, 
for his stopping himself of the very last vestige of clothes and 
worldly goods The text : 

“ And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of 
me ’’—(Matt x. 38 )— 
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surely, could not, by any conceivable stretch of imagination, be 
regarded as aught but a doctrinal symbolism. For assuming that 
a cross had been provided for Jesus by the Jews, there is no one 
who may be interested in providing it for the followers of Jesus, 
Clement of Alexandria clearly understood the doctrine to be one of 
renunciation, and he is undoubtedly right when he says 

"And to bear the sign of the cross is to bear about death, by taking farevren 
of all things whilst stffl in the flesh alive ’’-(Ante Wicenc Christian Inbraru, voItB. 
P 404.) 

This is also the true sense of the text ^Galatians vi. 14) 

“ But God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom the world is crucified unto me. and I unto the world.” 

The same signification is to be attnbuted to the text : 

'* Knowing this that our old man is crucified with him that the body of sin might 
be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin,” — TRomans vi 6 ; 

The point will become quite clear from the following verses 

“ For he that is dead is freed from sin. 

” Now if we be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him.”— 
(Romans vi 7-8 1 

Without a doubt it was the suffenng of self-denial which the 
doctrine implied, for it was said ; 

Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus that the life also 
of Jesus might be made manifest in our body <2 Cor. hr. 10.) 

“ For we which live are always delivered unto death for Jesus' sake that the 
life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our mortal flesh. 

“ So then death worketh m us hut life in you."- '2 Cor hr. 11-12 I 

The subject again appears in the Epistle to Galatians (chap ii 
19-20) where it is said 

" For I through the law am dead to the law, that I might live unto God, 

" I am crucified with Christ ...” 

And yet again in the same Epistle ^chap v. 24) it is urged : 

“ And they (that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the affections and 
lusts.” 
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Mythologically, the allegory is now complete. Its chief features^ 
in their proper sequence, are 

(1) the Godhood of the jiva, i e., soul , 

(2) the temptation to eat of the forbidden fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil ; 

(3) the fall, whereby the God-element went down and the 
lower element became uppermost , whereby also the Immortal became 
the mortal ; 

(4) redemption by the ‘ Key of Knowledge ’ ; 

(5) crucifixion of the lower element ; 

(6) resurrection, or the regaining of the lost immortality , and 

(7) ascension, or the final triumph, i e., the going up of the 
God-element to the top 

The idea is so complete and full in all its details that it leaves 
no room for doubt as to its being the true essence of the Biblical 
religion. 

It IS now possible to reconcile many of the old prophecies con- 
tained in the Old Testament in the light of our knowledge of mytho- 
logy Even the idea of the virgm-birth of Christ becomes intelligible 
now When Divine Wisdom quickens the germ of Godhood lying 
dormant within the soul, it is called the birth of man in spirit, not a 
re-entering into the mothei’s womb a second time, as Nicodemus 
thought, but a birth of the saviour within each and every human 
being, as Jesus taught Truly is the teaching of the Master : 

“ That which is bom of the flesh is flesh, and that which is bom of the Spint 
IS spint Marvel not that I said unto thee ye must be bbm again ’’—(John m & 
and 7) — 

quite in accord with the utterance of the prophet 

“ Behold a virgm [the soul substance] shall bring forth a child (wisdom) and his- 
name shall be Immanuel [Saviour] ” 

Thus, the first birth of man is of flesh, m the manner of the 
flesh, but the second is that of Christ m him ; and since the birth 
of Christ IS the result of the brooding of the Spirit over the Intellect, 
having no manner of resemblance to the process of procreation, it 
IS called the virgm-birth. 
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That the prophecy in Isaiah (vii 14 and 15) does not refer to 
Jesus is clear from the contents of the chapter m which it occurs 
Its opening lines are : 

*' Behold, n virpnn shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Im- 
manuel Butter and honey shall he cat. so that he may learn to refuse the evil ” 

So far as Jesus is concerned, the prophecy cannot be said to 
have been fulfilled in him, for he ate not butter and honey, but 
fish and bread As he himself puts it, the Son of Man “ came eating 
and dt inking, and they say, Behold a man gluttonous, and a wine 
bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners ” (Matthew xi. 19) Besides, 
Jesus was never called Immanuel ett any moment of his life ; and, 
lastly, there was wanting that setting to the fulfilment which had 
been prophesied by the ancient seer, and which is to be found record- 
ed m the subsequent verses of the very same chapter which contains 
the prophecy 

What is not applicable to Jesus is, however, most appropriate to 
Christ which is always conceived of the Spirit, in an immaculate 
fashion. Butter (wisdom, f.c , that which is extracted from the milk 
•of experience) and honey {ananda, t.e , bliss) shall he enjoy, when- 
ever and wherever he is born The true significance of the Virgin 
birth, in plain terms, is the birth of the individual soul in dharim 
(right faith) ; and the conceptions of Krishna, Christos and Christ are 
intended to convey no more than the bare idea that the acquisition of 
the right faith by the soul soon transforms it into a Messiah or Re- 
•deemer, who is to attain to Godhood on the crucifixion of the lower 
•self. 

When we look out for the fulfilment of symbolical prophecies as 
facts of history, we must come to grief. We should always search 
for the hidden, that is, the tiue sense of a teaching, beginning always 
with an enquiry into the attitude of the prophet, or seer, from whom 
it emanates. In order to understand a man, it is necessary to enquire 
into the state of his belief first. Many of the passages touching the 
life of Jesus which have to be rejected from the point of view of the 
histonan and the biographer, contain important lessons of high 
mystical value, when read in the true light of wisdom In most 
■cases, the true import of psychical powers and spiritual functions has 
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been cleverly concealed, under suggestive names, by the gospel- 
writers. Such, for instance, is the story of the two thieves who are 
said to have been crucified with Jesus They apparently represent 
the two currents, Ida and Pingala, of the vital ‘ breath,’ which passes 
through the two chains of the sympathetic ganglia, in which is pre- 
served the residue of the bodily tendencies and the essence of the 
passions and emotions and thoughts of the individual. These are also 
the two angels, who, accoi ding to A1 Koran, are deputed to take an 
account of a man’s behaviour, “one sitting on the right hand, and 
the other on the left he uttereth not a word, but there is with him 
a watcher, ready to note it ” (Chapter L) These two currents of 
the vital force are called thieves, probably because, being forms of 
breath, they are constantly engaged in robbing us of our ‘ life- breaths,’ 
which, according to the popular view in the East, are predetermined 
and numbered for each individual in advance. They have to be 
subdued, that is to say, to be brought under the control of the 
will before God-consciousness can arise m the soul In different 
language, they have to be crucified with the lower self in the place 
called Golgotha, literally, the human skull, i e., the important ner- 
vous centre in the head which is the seat of personality. The 
friendly and pious thief of St Luke is believed to be the current, 
which, m conjunction with the kundahni, the current of life passing 
through the ^e, the spinal canal, in the advanced stages of 

Yoga, leads to the rousing of the higher centres and, consequently, 
to the development of the spiritual powers of the soul Hence, Jesus 
promises paradise to it along with himself. Even according ta 
Muhammadans, “ the angel who notes down a man’s good actions 
has the command over him who notes his evil actions ” {The Koran by 
Sale, p. 384) Thus understood, these passages acquire great signifi- 
cance, but in the historical sense they only go to create confusion. 

We may profitably utilize the present opportunity to look into 
the nature of the discrepancies which have gathered round the per- 
sonality of John, the Baptist, whose figure is one of the most puzzl- 
ing in the whole Bible The discrepancies which are found to exist 
in connection with him are so serious that it is impossible to look 
upon his doings as historical events 
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He ib the cousin of the Messiah, to begin with, and jumps up 
with delight, while yet an unborn babe, on hearing the voice of his 
cousin’s mother, though shortly afterwards he forgets all about him 
■and actually sends his disciples to find out if he be the one who was 
to come (Matt xi 3) This is all the more remarkable, in view of 
the fact that John was fully aware of the status and dignity of Jesus 
at the time when he was asked to baptize him. According to 
Ivlatthew (iii 14), he had refused to baptize Jesus at first, saying : 

‘ I have need to be baptized of thee and comest thou to me ? ” 

It was only when he was assured that it behoved Christ to be 
baptized of him,— 

" Softer if io he t;o note : for thus it beeometh us to fulfil all nghteoasoess-”— 
<Matt. in 15 ) 

that he proceeded to baptize him. Upon this the heavens were 
opened, and the spirit of God alighted on Jesus in the form of a dove 
John actually saw all this, and declared : 

“ And I savr and bear record that this is the Son of God.” — {John L S4 ) 

The next day John pointed out Jesus to two of his disciples, 
saying : 

‘ Behold the Lamb*^ of God "—(John l 35 ; 

Thus, John knew the nature of the personality and mission of 
Jesus full well about the time [of his baptism. That he should have 
forgotten the evidence of his own senses m less than three years 

^ Tnere is nothing in the eirpress'on to reflect any special or unique distinction 
on the person of Jesus ; on the contrary it is dearly one which has been borrowed 
from ‘ Pagan ’ creeds. Christians, too, have been struck with the dose resemblance 
between Biblical legends and ‘ Pagan fables,” and some have even ssenbed fe 
authorship of the latter to the Evil One, out of a spirit of rivalry to ChrisdanitT. 
As pointed oat by Mr. Joseph iIcCabe {The Banhrupicy of Rchgion, p 197; 

“ The resemblance to the (Christian celebration — in tbs ilitiraic temples it we^. 
so far that the resurrected god was hailed as ‘ the Lamb of (?od tbst-tsketb awsy 
the sins of the world ’ — ^was so disturbing to Firmicus alatemas that he believed Jet 
the Devil had conveyed these legends to the Pagans in order to distract them from 
embracing the true (Cihristian) version of the death and resurrection 1 " 
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of his witnessing these great things, and in spite of his own mission, 
is certainly noteworthy under the circumstances 

John’s mission in life seems to be confined to straightening the 
path of the Lord by the baptism of water and the doctrine of repent- 
ance. He IS also the witness to the coming Messiah, whose shoes 
he acknowledges himself to be unworthy to bear. Asked to explain 
the baptism of Jesus, he declared : — 

“ He that hath the bnde IS the bndegroom but the fnend of the bndegroom, 
■which standeth and heareth him, rejoices greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice 
this my joy is therefore fulfilled He must mcrease, but I must decrease He that 
cometh from above is above aU he that is of the earth is earthly, and speaketh of 
the earth he that cometh from heaven is above all ’’—(John m 29 — 31 ) 


The above descripbion of John leaves no doubt as to his onginal 
He stands for repentant intellect, 3 ust as the Messiah represents Life 
Triumphant. The one represents the lower ego, but the other the 
higher Self , hence, is John the cousin of Jesus When the lower self 
IS tired of the pursuit of worldly pleasure and has reached the e";d 
of its tether, it begins to reflect on its destiny, and realizes 
neither friends, nor riches, nor position, nor physical prowess. :vr 
anything else can come to its, rescue or relieve it of the 
gloom of death and extinction which stare it m theisee, 
cries out in the anguish of its loneliness in the world, anr 
disgusted with the pleasures and joys of the morta's whvh had 
hitherto diverted its attention from its real nature, learns 

that the source of all bliss, blessedness and immonsiiiv :s nsns orher 
than its own true Self. This is the stage whioh 5s ..lened to the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, saying. ‘ tlspent fsr the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand ’ (Matt, in 2} Xow, herr 
only concerned in imparting the nght 

away) the impurities of wrong beliefe. and scnee 

IS the real cause of the destruction cf ihs md nimre, the reptie 
of the intellect is necessarily that x "nter. A ttrnrnst is ' 
be made between wisdom and 
the taint of impurities from -the n±sn n: 


it then 
bxvming’ 






• 1 — ^ . 
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accumulated deposits of sin snc hrxn the "rih. hynns- 

tapas (asceticism) The intehenitni sah is x the enrth. ^ - 
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the will is from heaven, heavenly. Hence, the intellect is made to 
say that it is unworthy to loosen the latchet of the shoes of the 
purified Will (Messiah) Again, because it is only through the in- 
tellect that one can become convinced of the existence of the 
higher Self, it is the solitary witness to the coming Messiah at whose 
birth it leaps with joy But, m so far as wisdom is a necessary attri- 
bute of the Christos, he cannot do without the baptism of the in- 
tellect, in the first instance Furthermore the intellect is not the 
enjoyerof bliss, hence, not the bridegroom, but it is natural for it to 
feel joy at the bridegroom’s voice, for he is to turn the wilderness 
into a veritable paiadise And, lastly, because the freedom of the 
soul means the attainment of omniscience which arises by the de- 
struction of the lower mental equipment— intellect, memory, and the 
like— -as will be explained in the following chapters, intellect is de- 
scribed assaying, ‘ he must increase, but I must deo ease ’ (iVfatt xi 2-3) 
The sending of his disciples by John to ascertain whether Jesus 
(soul) is the Messiah, i e., the Redeemer, in spite of the fact that he 
had exulted with delight at his mother’s voice, is m keeping with 
the nature of the intellect, which always doubts and hesitates, and is 
seldom satisfied with its own conclusions It is thus clear that the 
personality of John, the Baptist, is typical of the intellectual side of 
the man who has become conscious of the fuller Life of the higher 
Self 

Similarly, Barabbas stands for the bodily, or the lower 
self, whose passionate nature is the cause of all sorts of evil deeds 
and crimes The preference of the Jews for Barabbas is suggestive 
of the nature of humanity who prefer to love the body and to do 
away with Spirit, which in its individualized aspect is ‘Jesus,’ the 
soul.* The passage in the Sura Baqr (A1 Koran)— 

“■When God said, 0 Jesus, venly I wilt cause thee to die, and I will take thee 
up unto me, and I will deliver thee from the unbehevers.” 

and the one in the Sura Nisa which reads— 

“ Yet they slew him [Jesus] not, neither crucified him, but he was represented 
by one m his hkeness.”— 

* Ct “ Soul or spint was used in several senses in Arabic, e g., hfe (.animal 
and plant), consciousness, revelation, the Arch-Angel, Jesus Christ.” {Philosophy of 
Islam, p 30.) 
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are capable of sound sense only 'if we read them m the light of the 
above observation. The Essence of Life, the Soul, is immortal and ’ 
undying , hence, it can neither be killed, nor crucified. It is only the 
body, the objectification of will, as Schopenhauer calls it, hence the 
likeness' of' the Essence,* the Barabbas of the gospel-writers, that 
can be killed and crucified’ The likehess' between Life, Spirit, or 
Will, and the body is also insisted Upon m the first chapter of the 
book of Genesis, the 27th verse of which reads : 

“ God created man in his own imagej'in the image of God created he him ” 

When people do not take the trouble to understand each other, ' 
they indulge in mutual recrimination, of which the following expres- 
sion of opinion of Dods, quoted in “Selections from the Koran 
(page 132), is a fair sample 

" His [Muhammad’s] knowledge of Christianity was so meagre and confused, 
that it IS difficult to understand how even the most ilhterate and mystified sectary 
fed on apocryphal gospels could have conveyed to him such notions of the gospel 
Of the great and enhghtenmg history of Israel as a history, he knows nothing, and 
has merely caught up some childish tales from the Talmud and some garbled 
legends of the Hebrew Patriarchs and great men ” 

A writer who does not understand even the true sense of the 
■vyord which became the name of the founder of his own creed must 
be excused if he falls into error ’The word ‘ Jesus ' is derived from 
the root ‘is’ which, in Hebrew, becomes ‘yes,’ and means ‘esse,’ 
(‘ to be ’), m different words, that which is, or Life, that is, Atman 
“ The name of Jesus,” say the authors of ‘ The Perfect Way ’ (p 111), 
“ at which every knee must bow, is the ancient and ever Divine 
name of all the Sons of God — lesous or Yesha, who shall save, and 
Issa the Illuminated, or Initiate of Isis For this name Isis, originally 
Ish Ish, was Egyptian for Light- Light, that is, light doubled, and the 
known and the knowing ma*de one, and reflecting each other ” 

* Muslim philosophers have always insisted upon the physical body bemg in the 
likeness of the soul The followmg from the ‘ Kimiya-i-Raadut, ’ quoted m ‘The 
Philosophy of Islam,’ may by cited as relevant to the pomt imder consideration - — 

“Venly, the creation of spunts is by God. Theur forms are like the forms of 
their bodies,” 

26 
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The author of the "Lost Language of Symbolism” also 
obseiwes 

'* The name Isis was understood by Plutarch as meaning knowledge In Lapland 
the goddess corresponding to Isis was worshipped under the name Isa, and ihis word 
must be related to Isia, a Greek vanant of Isis, signifying, according to Plato, ‘ Holy 
One,’ ‘ Intelligence,' and ‘ perception ' The ambiguous Issi, Yessi, Isse, or Issa is related 
to Esse, the Latin verb ‘ to be, ’ and from osso is derived the word Essence, a philoso- 
phic and poetic synonym for the soul or ‘ Light within. ’ It would thus appear prob- 
able that the Odyssey is to some extent an allegory of the Soul, and that Odysseus, 
the wanderer, is truly Noman, no historic personage, but hke Cindrella, a personifi- 
cation of the soul, the spark, the ‘ God Within, ’ or ' Dweller in the Innermost ’ The 
word-play iupon Issi, the ' Light,’ and Issi, ‘ himself, ’ is comparable to Cindrella's 
amazed awakening to the fact that the glory of her dazzling radiance is ‘herself. ’ ” 

Ib'a IS also the name of Ii^wara as well as of the individual soul, 
according to Hindu Scriptures Mr Harold Bayley, the author of 
‘ The Lost Language of Symbolism,' points out that the word ‘Isse’ 
or ‘ Ishi ’ appears to have anciently meant Light in many directions 
This radiating Light is the Light of Intelligence, which is the soul. 

It must be now obvious that the word Jesus simply means the 
soul, which is certainly incapable of being slain. Hence, the enig- 
matical statement of the Sura Hisa already quoted. 

For these and similar reasons, the release of Barabbas, the secur- 
ing of the sepulchre, and other such allegories, all tend to emphasize 
the fact that ignorant humanity care only for the body, and altoge- 
ther Ignore the soul,— a point which is well brought out in the account 
of the initiation of Indra, the deva, and Virochana, the asura, in the 
Upanisads. 

Ordinary investigators fail to understand the merit of religion, 
because they try to study it on lines of historical research But to 
interpret religious records in the light of history is to place ' the cart 
for the horse, oftener than not. The nature of the contradictions which 
€xist m connection with the life of Jesus, when we tiy to study it 
from the standpoint of the histonan, is so deliberate and determined, 
that no single fact can be seized as an actual event in the world of 
men. There is piling up of allegory upon allegory and metaphor upon 
metaphor, on the one hand, and a delightful determination to violate 
the order of events, invent personalities, defy facts, disregard chro- 
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nology, and in every possible way, to act as if history was 
only meant to be topsy-turvy, on the other. The inference 
IS plain: the narrators were anxious to guard against being 
understood in an historical sense, and took every precaution 
to set it at nought. The gospels, thus, constitute the records 
of the spiritual progress of ‘ Jesus,’ the soul, rather than so many 
editions of the ‘ Life and Teachings of Jesus, the Man,’ wntten by 
so many writers * That there was a great yogi or mystic— possibly, 
too, he was known as Jesus— who preached the doctnne of the 
iTipgdom of heaven is not improbable, though he would seem to have 
been the ingenious author of, rather than the chief actor in, the 
immortal Diama of Life, which, m all probability, would never have 
seen the light of the day if it could have been foreseen with reference 

' * Of the following from “ Christianity and My thdogy, ” by the Hon’ble J M. 

Robertson, M P , page 276 — 

“ If the foregoing pages m any degree effect their purpose, they have shown 
that a number of data m the Christian gospels, both miraculous and non-miraculous, 
held by Christians to be histoncal, or at least accretions round the hfe and doctnne of 
a remarkable religious teacher and creed-founder, are really mere adaptations from 
myths of much greater antiquity , and that accordmgly the alleged or inferred person- 
ality of the Founder is under suspicion of bemg as mythical as that of the demi-gods 
■of elder lore Bioadly, the contention is that when every salient item m the legend 
of the Gospel Jesus tarns out to be more or less clearly mythical, the matter of 
■doctnne, equally so with the matter of action, there is simply nothing left which can 
entitle any one to a behef in any tangible personality behind the name 

“ Such a view, as scholars are aware, is not new in the history of cnticism, 
though the grounds for it may be so In the second century, if not in the first, the 
■* Docetoe ’ had come to conceive of the Founder as a kind of supernatural pliantom, 
which only ‘ seemed ’ to suffer on the cross , and many Gnostics had all along re- 
garded him as an abstraction One or other view recurs m medieval heresy from 
time to tune A ‘ Docetic ’ view of Jesus was professed by the secret society of 
clerics and others which was broken up at Orleans about 1022 , and m England, as 
■elsewhere, m the sixteenth century, sectanes are found taking highly myshcal views 
of the Founder’s personality. In the eighteenth century, again, Voltaire tells of dis- 
ciples of Bolmgbroke who on grounds of histoncal criticism denied the histoncity of 
Jesus , and in the period of the French Revolution we have not only the works of 
Volney and Dupuis, reducmg the gospel biography to a set of astronomical mji:hs, 
but the anonymous German v ork mentioned by Strauss as reducing it to an ideal 
wluch had a prior existence in the Jewish mind, though admitting divergences ” 
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to It thul il mifrht pass current as a narrative of actual facts. It 
is to 1)0 noted that wc are not dcalinpr here with a case wfiere an 
lii.stoiical iwtlrvn js needed to account for subseriucnt deification ; the 
documents before us arc inn eh mytholojrical in their nature and 
cannot be construed as bistorv. The only real personairc at the back 
of this hope tanple of mythical lore is the compo-or of the onpinal 
woik wbicli seems to have fuinishcd the source and .substratum of 
the olabonilc and mutually contradictory accounts of the pospels ; but 
unforUmntoly be has not deemed it fit to leveal himself to the world 
That he was a man of considerable w i‘<dom and oniipchtcnmcnt and 
familiar with some of the most abstnis^' doctrines of m>.sticism and 
yoqn IS evident from bis work, tbouph, for obvious reasons, wc are 
precluded from rcpaidinp the pospcl-narrativcs as bis autobiopra- ' 
phy Assuming, however, that he was the central figure w'hom 
the vrospel-wnters \icd with each other in covering o\er with 
wreaths of beautiful nllopois, the historical substratum of the 
facts of his life could not have been much different from what 
has been suppested in those papes, thoiiph it must be obvious to 
every thouphtful reader that even this reconstructed fipure of the 
saviour yor/i will not represent an individual but a type~a m>stic 
adept trymp to perfect himself - and will be devoid of all pretensions 
to pel sonal characteristics and traits For throuphout the work of 
reconstruction, the question with us has been, not whether any 
particular event >vas supported by reliable tcstimonj, but whether 
or not It was of a type that is known to occur in nature, so that we 
have been ever caper to assume a oasis of fact where the evidence 
was the most discrepant, and at times have pone far enouph to admit 
even that wdiich bordered on the impossible Moreover, the patched 
up fipure that we are thus able to reconstruct will be found to be 
composed of parts which are inconpruous with one another, and 
which will not hold topether, as a whole For it is not the life pro- 
gramme of a yogi to po about ‘ mimsterinp ’ and working wonders The 
adept is also not at liberty to change w-ater into wu'ne for the use 
of others, and may not use fish and mto.xicating beverages himself 
As for the crucifixion, the yogi seeks to perfect himself by destro3'’ing 
his lustful animal nature, but he is not allowed to make a public 
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demonstration, mock or real, of the doctrines of faith and of the powers 
of the soul. Even the notion of resurrection breaks down almost 
before it is brought within the pale of possibility, because Jesus 
did not appear before the public to convince them of the fact. The 
resurrection saviour, on the other hand, is a type, of which there 
are to be found many instances in different countries and Cults. 
Osins, Tammuz and Mithra, amongst others, were all “ resurrection 
gods,” that were worshipped by men long before the birth of Chris- 
tianity The argument from the indications of reality, in the shape 
of brothers and disciples, completely breaks down when we wish 
to ascertain further particulars of their lives and of the historical 
traces left by them. On the other hand, long and elaborate pedigrees* 
even count for nothing m allegorical documents, as must be evident 
to any thoughtful mind. 

Peter, indeed, might very well have been a representation of 
‘ faith ’ which, m its inception, is subject to backsliding, especially in 
the moment of distress and strain, a fact that will seem to adequately 
explain Peter’s disowning his master three times ‘ before the cock’s 
crowing, ’ that itself may not improbably signify the. stage of 
vigilant asceticism. Peter was nicknamed Cephas, meaning a stone 
(John. 1 42), and Jesus is recorded to have said to him .— 

“ I say also unto thee, That thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build my 
church , and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it 

“And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven . and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven ” — (Matt xvi 18-19 ) 

Surely, this is but the description of Faith, which is like a 
rock, in supporting those that flock to it, and which loosens evil, 
and binds what is good, and which opens the gates of heaven to the 
true believers ! Thus, there is nothing surprising if the disciple turns 
out to be as mythical as the master himself. Lastly, the argument 
from the simple narrative of the suppositional “Q” is met by the 
counter-argument that it might be the simple framework provided 

* Cf. “ Neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies which minister 
questions, rather than godly edifying which is m faith (1 Timothy i. 4 ) 
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for the gbspel writers as a common basis for their elaboration, so as 
to prevent them from differing in every particular from one another. 
It is obvious that if the narratives had differed in respect of all items 
and particulars, there could never have been a creed, nor the 
question of a creed-founder. The case for the histoncal view, there- 
fore, completely breaks down ; and we are left with no alternative 
but to regard the whole thing as a huge allegory and not an actuality 
or fact. 

To sum up, the doctrine of resurrection has revealed to us 
some of the most important secrets of life. It has shown us that 
immortality, which every soul hankers after, can be attained by 
following the true teaching of religion It has also shown us that 
true progress always depends on individual exertion, never on the 
favour of another Nothing short of the sacrifice of the lower 
nature, the greedy, lustful, appropriating self, can ever be the 
means of entering into Life Arrived at the status of manhood, 
the soul has the power to claim its divine heritage of immortality 
and bliss, and to become the God which it already is in potency 
If this opportunity is not availed of, it again falls into the cycle 
of births* and deaths, with varying intervals of life in heaven or 
hell, according to its deeds on earth. While it has life, it has the 
chance of turning back from the path of evil, to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Masters ; but once the vital spark departs from the frail, 
mortal frame of matter, the privilege attaching to the human birth 
is lost, and may not be had again for a long long time to come ! 
Neither friends, nor relations, nor teachers, nor possessions, nor, 
yet, name, fame, and the like, can be of any use to the soul in its 
post-mortem existence. How true are the words of the Prophet of 
Islam when he says 


“ Dread the day wherein one soul shall not make satisfaction for another soul , 
neither shall any mtercession be accepted from them nor shall any compensation be 
received, neithei shall they be helped —{Sura Bair ) 

“ No soul shall acqume any ments or dements but for itself and no burdened 
soul shall bear the burden of another.”— (iSiira Anam ) 
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“ Tao must not be distnbuted. H it is, it will lose its unity If it loses its umty, 
it will be uncertam , and so cause mental disturbance, from which there is no escape 
— {Gonfucitta.) 

A question which, stnctly speaking, pertains to the last 
chapter, but which was not taken up there and has been left over 
IS : what is the significance of the extraordinary phenomena— the 
darkening of the sun, the shaking of the rocks, the rending of the 
veil of the temple, and the opening out of the graves— which are 
said to have followed the crucifixion of Jesus ? That they do not 
have the literal significance is clear from the very descnption of 
them m the gospels. John’s Gospel does not refer to them at all, 
and it IS not at all likely that he would have omitted such glorious 
events from his record, if they had really taken place as visible 
occurrences m the world of men. Luke only mentions the darkening 
of the sun and the teanng of the veil Mark ignores three of the 
miraculous happenings, and mentions the rending of the veil m twain 
from the top to the bottom Matthew, too, does not mention the 
darkemng of the sun, but gives the other three m the following 
words .— 

“ And behold the veil of the temple was rent m twam from the top to the bottom ; 
and the earth did quake, and the rocks rent, 

“ And the graves were opened ; and many bodies of the samts which slept 
arose, 

“ And camfe out of the graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy city, 
and appeared unto many. ’’—(Matt xxvu 61-63.) 

As to their historical sense, the intelligent reader might well 
ask, why no one out of the millions of the men and women who must 
have witnessed these miracles embraced Chnstianity ? On what 
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drop wa? the temple supported when its v/all was rent from top 
to bottom ? Was it ever repaired, and by v/hom ? Why no one 
ever took the trouble of recordinfr the name of the person who had 
it repaired, and the year in which the repairs v;ere carried out ? 
What, afrain, happened to the risen dead v/ho v/ere priven up by the 
prravGS ? Did any one interview them to unravel the mysteiy of 
death, if so with what result ? Did they finally back to their re- 
spective homes, and live for the rest of their fresh term of life among 
men, like pood citizens, or were they devoured back b> their 
papinp praves, or re-buned in fresh ones, by their astonished breth- 
ren of the world ? If the reader will only insist on hemp satisfied 
on these and other similar points which will arise in this connection 
he will not be lonp in percoivinp that these miraculous occurrences 
cannot be connected with the outer world ; but must refer to the 
wonderful psycholopical chanpco that precede the manifestation of 
the divine faculties and functions of the soul, before it can be deemed 
to become perfect like the Father in Heaven As a matter of fact, 
they are onlv descriptive of some of the preat internal chanpes which 
occur as the result of the culmination of yoyo ^amadhi, the one- 
pointed concentration of the mind 

To appreciate the true merit of these alleporical conceptions, it 
is necessary to attain to a deeper insipht into the constitution of the 
mind than has been attained hitherto. We shall accordinplv first 
of all complete our «:tudy of the nature of the mind before entenng 
upon an explanation of these quaint expressions of poetical genius. 
The subject pertains to what is known as ps\cholopj’ ; but, 
unfortunately, that department of knowledpe is >et far from being 
a science, psychologists being still bent on constructing a science of 
the soul (psyche) without the soul itself 

To any one who will take the trouble of looking into its nature 
it will be apparent that the mind comprises 

(1) consciousness, 

(2) ideas, and 

(3) the will or energy’ which operates on the ideas. 

Let us turn to dreams for a moment The question is, how is a 
dream created ? Is it not the illumination of an idea, or of- more 
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ideas comprised in one single psychosis or thought, just as the magic 
lantern display is an illumination of its slides ? In the magic 
lantern the apparatus comprises three parts, namely, (1) a lamp, or 
illuminator, (2) a certain number of slides, or films, and (3) the energy 
supplied by the operator who pushes the slides before the lamp. 
Similarly, the apparatus of the living bioscope of the mind consists 
of the identical three parts Consciousness is the illuminator, living 
ideas, that IS, memory, furnish the ‘films,’ and will supplies the 
necessary energy. It is an apparatus perfect and complete in itself, 
and stands not in need of an outside operator. 

Such, briefly, is the mechanism of the apparatus of dreams, 
which may be said to consist of consciousness, memory and will. 
But as the psychologists and philosophers are not quite agreed as to 
the nature and functions of the several components of the mind, we 
shall’ endeavour to ascertain the truth for ourselves 

To begin with, it is first of all necessary to understand the 
nature of will which is the subject of a keen controversy among 
different writers According to some, that which really and truly 
exists is will, while accoiding to others, will is but 'a product of the 
original Essence in the third oi fourth degree of its descent into 
matter ’ Notably amongst the latter class of persons stands Viveka- ’ 
nanda, who expresses himself thus - — 

“ I will here remark that there is one difference between Schopenhauer and 
Vedanta Schopenhauer says the desire, or Will is the cause of everji;hinK It is 
the ill to exist that makes u? manifest, but the Adwaitists deny this They say it 
is the intelligence There cannot be a smgle particle of Will which is not a reaction 
So many things are beyond Will It is only a manufactured something out of the 
ego and the ego is the product of something still higher, the intelligence, and that 
is a modification of ‘ indiscrete ’ Nature, or praknti "—{Juana Yoaa, vol II pp 53 
and 54 ) 

But it seems to us that the whole confusion is due to an indis- 
criminate use of the word ‘ will ’ which has more than one signifi- 
cancies It would appear that the German philosopher mostly used 
this woixi in the sense of what has come to be known as the thing 
in itself in modem European philosophy, but not in the limited sense 
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of the human will.’^ However, the word itself indicates that will 
cannot be identical with what mipht be termed ‘ blind ' force, so 
that it will be a misuse of lanpiuage to use it otherwise than with 
reference to an intelligent being, though the sort of will with which 
we are familiar, in our experience of mankind, is undoubtedly a 
product of spirit and matter. 

So far as the human will is concerned, it is clearly not a being 
or thing, but a process -the act of self-assertion. It is a pure abstrac- 
tion which the word signifies when used as a noun, for in the sense 
of pleasure, determination or choice, it cannot but imply an attitude, 
condition or modification of the soul. But in this sense, clearly, it 
can never be regarded as the thing in itself. 

Harald HofTdmg well brings out the difference between the two 
aspects of the will (Outlines of Psychology, pp. 99-100) 

“ Activity m a fundiimontnl properly of conscious life, since nlways a force must 
bo pro-supposed, u Inch holds logotlier the manifold olomonts of consciousness and 
unites them into the content of the one and the same consciousnos-s Independently 
of this, the most fundamental form of the will, the word will is used in two difTerent- 
senses, a narrower and a wider In the narrower sense, as the power of choosing 
between different pos.sibihtios, the will js only the product of a mental development 
not an original factor But if w'lll is understood m the wider sense, as all activity 
determined by feeling and cognition, it may be said that the whole conscious life is 
gathered up in the will ns its fullest c\prossion The development of the conscious 
individual proceeds from will iin the wider sensei to will in the narrower sense ” 

^ A couple of extraets from The World ns Will and Idea ’ will make this per- 
fectly clear. It is said at page 142 of the 1st volume — 

“ Phenomenal existence is idea and nothing more All idea, of whatever kmd 
it may be, all o/vre/ IS p/jfHomr/iai OMstenco. but the it'i// alone is a thiny itt itself 
As such, it is throughout not idea, but tolo qcnerc different from it, it is that of 
which all idea, all object, is the phenomenal appearance, the visibility, the objecti- 
fication It IS the inmost nature, the kernel, of every particular thing, 
and also of the whole. It appears in every blind force of nature and also m the 
pre-considered action of man , and the great difference betw'een these two is merely 
in the degree of the manifestation, not in the nature of what manifests itself." 

Again, at page 146 — 

“ The will as a tiling in itself is quite different from its phenomenal appear- 
ance, and entirely free from all the forms of the phenomenal into which it 
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That confusion of thought should result from the diversity of 
definition and sense is but natural ; but if we reflect on the point we 
shall not fail to observe that the confusion of thought, in this res- 
pect, IS due mainly to the wrong definition of consciousness with which 
we have allowed our minds to be obsessed. As a matter of fact, all 
mental activity, whether it assume the form of feeling, willing, or 
thinking, is always associated with consciousness In common par- 
lance, however, men generally ascribe consciousness to thinking 
alone, and so great is the force of habit that when we come across 
those manifestations of the mind which do not need the guidance of 
reason we promptly designate them unconscious A close study of 
our mental operations, however, reveals the fact that each and every 
act of the will has always an idea for its motive, whether that idea 
be consciously present in the mind, or unconsciously lying at the bottom 
of some state of feeling. 

There is always the idea of the end to be achieved which pre- 
cedes the action of the will, so that wherever we encounter determina- 
tion or choice, we must expect to find intelligence behind it When 
a bird builds its nest it proceeds to do so with a determination, not 
haphazard. The difference between the act of the bird in building 
its nest and that of a man in making his house is not in respect of 
will, for the determination to build is present m each instance, nor in 
respect of the end to be served by the act, since this also is present m 
both instances,— m the one felt as a kind of sensation of necessity 
and in the other perceived as an idea— but m respect of the power 
of deliberation observable in man and presumably absent or but 
dimly present m the bird The knowledge of the bird, then, con- 
sists in the feeling of necessity, while that of man further includes 
the idea of the house into which that feeling is translated by his 
superior intellect 

What IS commonly understood by knowledge, however, does not 
include feelings and mental tendencies within its scope We are 
accustomed to apply that word exclusively to ideas deliberately foim- 
ed or to dry facts and foimulas of logic and other sciences and arts ; 

first passes when it manifests itself, and which therefore only concern its oTjjcchvitjf, 
and are foreign to the will itself ” 
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though, strictly speaking, knowledge is preserved in the modifica- 
tions of feelings and mental tendencies Hence, we may say that 
knowledge exists in two different ways in the soul, namely, in the 
. shape of mental tendencies, or feelings, and as ideas. In the former 
case, it determines our instincts, that is, disposition, and m the latter 
leads us to conscious deliberation m thought 

It will not be difficult to understand how knowledge can be 
preserved in the shape of tendencies and feelings if we study the 
effect of education on ourselves. A child is, by nature, of an explo- 
sive temperament, and devoid of scruples and consideration for 
others But a grown-up man is generally a very different being, and 
has little of the savageness of the child about him The difference 
between these two states is undoubtedly due to the education receiv- 
ed by him as a member of the society But the question is, what is 
that faculty, or organ, which is modified m consequence of education ? 

The fnaterialist points to the brain as the repository of educa- 
tion , but that cannot be. For the brain is essentially perishable, 
while the effects of education linger in the soul, even when the 
intellect has fallen into decay. In order to be of any service to the 
soul, education must first modify disposition , for it is character and 
■character alone which outlives the intellect. But disposition cannot 
be modified purely and simply by the dry formulas of knowledge ; it 
yields only to experience, since we adopt what is pleasing and avoid 
the unpleasant. We thus get the clue to the nature of the faculty in 
which the results of education are retained It is that which feels. 
Now, feelings are quite independent of reason and spring from will, 
appearing as life in an organism Schopenhauer recognized this 
when he said : — 

“ The complete difference between the mental and moral quahties displays itself 
lastly in the fact that the mtellect suffers very important changes throagh tnne, 
while the will and character remain untouched by it . The advance of age, which 
gradually consumes the intellectual powers, leaves the moral quahties untouched. 
The goodness of the heart still makes the old man honoured and loved when bis 
head already shows the weaknesses which are the commencement of second childhood 
Gentleness, patience, honesty, veracity, disinterestedness, philanthropy, etc, remain 
through the whole life, and are not lost through the weaknesses of old age ; m every 
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clear moment of the worn-out old man they come forth undiminished, like the sun 
from the winter clouds And, on the other hand, malice, spite, avance, hard-hearted^ 
ness, infidelity, egoism, and baseness of every kind also remam undiminished to 
our latest years . . The only alterations that take place in our mclmations are those 
which result directly from the decrease of ‘Dur physical strength, and with it of our 
capacities for enjoyment Thus voluptuousness will make way for mtemperance, 
the love of splendour for avance, and vanity for ambition ; just hke the man who 
before he has a beard will wear a false one, and later, when his own beard has 
become grey, will dye it brown Thus, while all organic forces, muscular power, 
the senses, the memory, wit, understanding, genius, wear themselves out, and in old 
age become dull, the will alone remains undecayed and unaltered the strength and 
the tendency of wilhng remams the same Indeed, in many points the will shows 
itself still more decided in age thus, in the chnging to life, which, it is well-known, 
increases, also in the firmness and persistency with regard to what it has once 
embraced, m obstinacy , which is explicable from the fact that the susceptibility of 
the mtellect for other impressions, and thereby the movement of the will by motives 
streaming in upon it, has dimmished Great age, illness, mjury of the bram, 

madness, may depnve us of memory altogether, but the identity of the person is 
not thereby lost It rests upon the identical will and the unalterable character of the 
person It is it also which makes the expression of the glance unchangeable In 
the /icort is the man, not in the head It is true that, in consequence of our relation 
to the external world, we are accustomed to regard as our real self the subject of 
knowledge, the knowing I, which vanes in the evenmg, vanishes m sleep, and m the 
mormng shines bnghter with renewed strength This is, however, the mere 
function of the brain, and not our own self Our true self, the kernel of our nature, 
IS what IS behind that, and really knows nothing but wilhng and not wilhng, bemg 
content and not content, with all the modifications of this, which are called feelmgs, 
emotions and passions This is that which produces the other, does not sleep with 
it when it sleeps, and m the same way when it smks m death remams uninjured. 
Elverythmg, on the contrary, that belongs to Kjiowledge is exposed to obhvion , evea 
actions of moral significance can sometimes, after years, be only imperfectly recalled, 
and we no longer know accurately and m detail how we acted on a critical occasion. 
But the character itself, to which the actions only testify, cannot be forgotten by 
us , it is now still quite the same as then ”* 

Character, indeed, has little m common with the mtellect, but 
depends on the will , for the former is the faculty of judgment and 
the latter of action It is in willing that character discloses its 
qualities, not in deliberation , hence it is possible for a highly intellec- 
tual man to possess a bad heart, and for a man of excellent, character 
to have a dull head. 


* The World as Will and Idea, vol 11, pp 466, 467 and 460 
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Character, then, is preserved in the will itself, and is the sum- 
total of all the diilerent activities of life manifested in the form of 
feelings, emotions, passions and disposition ; it is the product of 
experience We may thus say that desires are modified by experiences 
of pleasure and pain, and, in their turn, determine the future attitude 
and tendencies of the soul. But the will can be considered uncon- 
scious only when regarded as force, not v/hen taken to be the reposi- 
tory of character, which is nothing other than the sum-total of ail 
the different tendencies of the soul For, a tendency is an inclina- 
tion towards an end, and points to a conscious or sub-conscious 
awareness of the object to be attained. Remove this end from the 
mental horizon, and you at once i educe will to pure energy, devoid 
of all those chaiacteristics indicative of the presence of the mind 
which are the concomitants of desire Will stands for determina- 
tion in conscious life, and cannot be devoid of consciousness 
Hence, unconscious will is a contradiction in terms It is true that 
the ego does not proceed with the assistance of deliberation in the 
act of willing, but it is no less true that all acts of willing depend on 
‘character,’ which is the outcome of past experience Where the 
course of conduct is already determined, the act of willing is sub- 
conscious, but where it is to be worked out according to ciicumstances, 
which may or may not present themselves as obstacles in the path, 
consciousness appears in the shape of intellect to guide the footsteps of 
the will. 

Besides, there can be no act of willing where there is no 
awareness of a desire of some sort or other, so that awareness is a 
condition precedent to willing. But awareness and consciousness are 
merely two different names for the same thing : hence, every true 
act of willing is a conscious act Further, if the will is ‘blind’ in 
itself, how can it possibly be benefited by the ‘ lantern ‘ (intellect) 
which it employs for the guidance of its steps ? Either, then, the 
will itself becomes the ‘ lantem,’ or there is some one else behind it 
who rides on the will and carries the ‘ lantern ’ in his hand. But 
when we posit the will as the thing in itself, we deny existence to 
everything else, hence, the will, on Schopenhauer’s own theory, 
must itself perform the function of lighting its own path And 
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because the will can be educated, that is, controlled by knowledge, 
there must be a latent capacity for education in its own nature, since 
we cannot educate stones by packing them together in one case with 
works on knowledge, say, the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Hence, the 
will, when looked at as a thing in itself, can be nothing other than 
consciousness which alone can be the repository of knowledge 
When looked at as force, it is the rhythm of life, in different words, 
the energy of function of consciousness. The truth is that Schopen- 
hauer allowed himself to be misled by his wrong nomenclature, and, 
in the confusion which resulted from it, forgot the sound conclu- 
sion which he had already arrived at In his ‘ Essay on the Fourfold 
Root of Sufficient Reason ' he had already held (p 169) 

“ Now the identity of the willing with the knowing Subject, in virtue of which 
the word ‘ I ’ includes and designates both, is the yiodus of the Universe, and there- 
fore IS inexphcable For we can only comprehend relations between Objects , but 
two Objects never can be one, exceptmg as parts of a whole Here, where the 
Subject IS in question, the rules by which we know Objects are no longer applicable, 
and actual identity of the knower with what is known as willing— that is, of Subject 
and Object— IS immediately given Now, whoever has clearly realised the utter im- 
possibihty of explainmg this identity, will surely concur with me in calling it the 
miracle, m the highest degree." 

Reflection shows that even feelings are not unconscious states 
of existence though they are invariably free from the companionship 
of the intellect, and at times also tend to make it cloudy 

This will be evident on a little reflection. The question is : what 
IS a feeling* in itself ? Is it merely another name for pure activity or 
energy ? Surely not, for analysis reveals the fact that feelings diflier 
inter se as much as ideas, so that the emotion of hatred is radically 
different from that of love. And yet activity is common to both If 
we were to express this idea in the form of a mathematical equation, 
we should have to say that the emotion of love = energy -f the idea t of 
love, and the emotion of hatred = energy + the idea of hatred. Peelings, 

* A feelmg might be defined as that m our inward states which cannot by 
any possibihty become an element of a percept or of an image.— {Hoffdmg.) 

t The word ‘ idea ’ is here used m its most comprehensive sense, and signifies 
what IS known as instinctive consciousness as well as mtellectual thought. 
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then, differ from one another not in respect of energy, but solely and 
simply in respect of the ideas which tinge our mental activity by 
saturating the mind with their essence Hence, an emotion is an idea 
converted into a feeling, just as action is an idea liquefied into a pro- 
cess and carried into effect by the ego Emotions and feelings are 
thus sub-conscious tendencies of life, not because consciousness is not 
present at the time, but because it is neutralized m consequence of 
■the feeling whose presence leaves no room for a conscious choice, or 

deliberation, so long as it remains in possession of the field. ^ 

r 

” When we mechanically perform an habitual act,” writes Bergson {Creative 
Evolution, pp 151-2}, “when the somnambulist automatically acts his dream, un- 
consciousness may be absolute , but this is merely due to the fact that the represen- 
tation of the act is held in check by the performance of the act itself which resembles 
the idea so completely, and fits it so exactly, that consciousness is unable to find room 
between them. Representation is stopped by action The proof of this js, that if 
the accomplishment of the act is arrested or thwarted by an obstacle, consaonsness 
may reappear It was there, but neutralized by the action which fulfilled and 
thereby filled the representation The obstacle creates nothing positive , it simply 
makes a void, removes a stopper. The inadequacy of the act to representation is 
precisely what we here call consciousness. Where many equally possible actions are 
mdicated without there being any real action (asm a deliberation that has not come 
to an end), consciousness is intense Where the action performed is the only action 
possible (as in activity of the somnambulistic or more generally of automatic kmd), 
consciousness is reduced to nothing. Representation and knowledge exist none the 
less m the case if we find a whole senes of systematized movements the last of 
which IS already prefigured m the first, and if, besides, consciousness can flash out of 
them at the shock of an obstacle.” 

Confusion is apt to arise in the mind by the statement that know- 
ledge is necessarily included in the will as a thing in itself, inasmuch 
as the human mind insists on the question, whence came this know- 
ledge in the first instance ? Strictly speaking, the question itself is 
illogical, since the will as such is pure consciousness and eternal, so 
that the idea of a time limitation cannot affect it in the least And, 
so far as awareness is concerned, consciousness cannot be said to 
have been devoid of it at any time. In other -words we cannot 
conceive of a point of time when consciousness may be said to have 
dawned in its own mind, for the first time, just- as we cannot ^conceive 
heat as entering into fire at a given moment for the 'first time ■ As a 
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matter of fact, knowledge merely consists in the states of conscious- 
ness Itself, and in respect to these every soul has an infinite 
capacity, as has been demonstrated in an earlier chapter. We 
shall see later on that this infinite capacity for knowledge is obstructed 
by our individual karmas, and becomes actual as soon as the soul frees 
itself from their evil influence The consciousness of pure spirit, 
then, can only be pictured as full and perfect ; and, even if we think 
away the material universe, which we are capable of doing in 
thought, we must perforce accord the consciousness of his own 
states and being to an omniscient soul. The knowledge possessed by a 
Perfect Soul would, then, consist in the knowledge of all that its 
own nature is capable of revealing ; it would, to a very large extent, 
not be knowledge of things actually existing, but of the forms of 
all things as lying in the womb of possibility In the knowledge 
which a pure spirit has of itself is included, therefore, the knowledge 
of all that IS, or ever can be , and if we remember the distinction 
between the necessary and contingent action, which Leibnitz clearly 
saw, it will be seen that even the freedom* of the human will can 
present no possible objection to the perfection of the knowledge of 
a pure soul, that is, God 

* The piesent opportunity may be availed of to look mto the question of pre- 
determinism We have seen that wiU is free by nature, and possesses the power 
of freemg itself from its bondage Hence, every bound soul must become 
free if it exert itself for the destruction of its bonds Here, at the very outset, is 
the destmy of the soul which by the force of its nature is predetermmed for it But 
this very freedom imphes the power of electmg for itself whether it will free itself 
from bondage, or contmue m it This amounts to saying that it is all a question of 
desire^ When the soul is sdtiated with the fruits of sensual desires, its free nature 
leads it to self-knowledge, » e , the knowledge of its natural freedom, which, dawmng 
upon it, enables it to destroy its fetters , otherwise no one mterferes with its choice 
The knowledge of Self comes, we may say, by the force of destmy for sensual pleasures 
do not make up for bliss , and, as a person who is capable of or who knows himself 
to be capable of great deeds grumbles when thrown m unsuitable environment, so does 
the naturally blissful soul feel ill at ease even m the midst of worldly prospenty and 
]oy The soul is like a man who enters his family m the guise of a memal, and, in 
consequence of the excitement caused by actmg the part of a servant m his own house, 
identifies himself with his disguise and work, and forgets that he is the master Now, 
it IS evident that the termmation of his servitude is a simple question of his choice ; 

26 
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Such is the nature of will which has given rise to so much con- 
fusion of thought The cause of error, as already pointed out, lies-m 

and that nobody can force him into it against his vriK But whether he wiD ever 
recover the memory or knowledge of his true condition, depends on the nature of the 
forces which debar him from it It is, however, to be inferred that, because the 
excitement of the new position is not bliss itself his own inner nature will, soonercr 
later, make him dissatisfied with the monotony of servitude, rouse him to a sense of 
his destiny, and set him meditating on it This is the commencement of yoga. Here 
is destiny, but a destiny which no one from outside imposes on him ; it is a part of 
himself. Those who range themselves in opposition to determinism forget that nnTpsj 
the future be capable, at least to some extent, of being encompassed by our intellect 
and of being presented to us in terms which are not vague or indefinite, vain wonld 
be the inner crsvmg of the soul for freedom, and equally vain the teaching of rehgicn 
and the exact calculations of science Even when an artist sets himself to work to 
paint a picture he has an idea which he tries to produce on the canvas He is free, no 
doubt to alter this idea as much as he likes but in practice, he is controlled by his 
artistic instincts and would not though he could allow the picture before him to differ 
from that in his mind. Further analysis reveals the fact that the artistic instinct itself 
is composed of the elements of past impressions, preserved in the mind as notions, be- 
liefs tendendes and emotions Will also, thus, harbours its enemy at home, i e„ has its 
limitations m its own nature The true sense of freedom with reference to will, there- 
fore, is that it cannot be imposed upon against its own choice. 

In dealing with the question of freedom of the will, the thmg which is generally 
ignored by philiKophers is the element of desire which determmes its sphere of a c t ivi ty 
and makes it exert itself It is under the influence of this element that will becomes 
manageable by the mteHect Hence it becomes possible to calculate its operations 
even with mathematical precision, provided it be possible to know all its circumstances 
nnd motives. But this is impossible for ordinary humamty, though easy for those m 
whom omniscience or the true kmd of clairvoyance has dawned. 

We fear we are differing from Bergson in laying down the above views on the 
-question of individual freedom. But Bergson’s fear of determinism, and his annetv 
to keep the door closed agamst it have carried him off his legs He decimes to define 
what his idea of freedom expresses, for the reason that that would ensure the victory 
of determinism against free will. The utmost that this acute thinker has committed 
himself to comes to no more than saying that ‘ freedom is the relation of the concrete 
self to the act which it performs,’ But he is careful enough to add immediately that 
‘ this relation is indefinable , just because we are free ’ Thus, in spite of his fine 
analyses of the ideas of duration, extensity, multiphcity, and the like, one is entitled 
to him from the mind, simply because he does not enable us to understand his 

notion of freedom. But taking the word in its ordinary significance, t.e, as implying 
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the wrong nomenclature, for it is not permissible to talk of will 
except with reference to a conscious being, so that its employment as a 

an absence of restraint or necessity, it is obvious that the notion of absolute freedom is 
a purely imagmary concept Even the ‘ gods ’ are not free from aU kmds of necessity 
whatsoever Fire must bum, water must flow, activity must ever remam opposed to 
inaction, and so forth. On Bergson’s own showmg, even pure duration itself is 
doomed to expenence any particular sensation only once, m all its eternal endurmg 
But freedom means the power to do anythmg at will, and would be robbed of all its 
fascmationjand value if there remains a Single must to bend the will, for such a must 
will he clearly a symbol of necessity pure and simple. What, then, is the meanmg of 
freedom of the wiU ’ 

If we analyse the idea of necessity which attaches itself to things, we observe it 
faUmg mto two categories First comes the class m which it is only functional, as in 
the above instances But the second mcludes all those cases of necessity where it is 
not functional, but a somethmg, a check or restramt, imposed by environment and 
crrcumstances, external to the organism, or nature It is m the second class of 
necessity that the idea of restramt is located, for that which is functional can hardly 
be called a restramt Hence, the ego, conceived as pure flux, % e., dtiration, must be 
regarded as free. Pure dtiration is, however, determmed by its very nature to 
endure, which amounts to saymg that it cannot refuse to do so Here is the tnumph 
of determinism agam which Bergson justly dreads 

The highest conception of freedom is conceivable only m connection with an 
emancipated soul, i e , God, and yet even He is predetermmed to certain acts, e g , 
He must exist, because existence is His nature Man can and may put an end to his 
life, but smcide does not appear to be a divine prerogative m any sense But, smce 
the performance of an act to which one is predetermmed by nature is not the cause 
of pam, rather, on the contrary, is its free performance a source of ease and joy, we 
•do not regard it as a restramt on freedom. Besides, vohtion always seeks pleasure 
as its motive, and the highest form of pleasure is compatible only with the perform- 
ance of action which is most agreeable to one’s nature Freedom, then, may be 
said to remam unaffected by the performance of action m agreement with one’s nature 
In so far, then, as the ego acts, it may be said to be free, for aU activity is the mam- 
festation of wfll, and will is determmed to activity by its very nature 

Agam, masmuch as aU acts are performed by -will, we may go further and say 
that every act is a free act on the part of will We must, however, bear m mmd the 
flistmction between dehberation and actmg. 'The resolve to act and the actual perform- 
ance of the act, howsoever strictly m accord with the resolve, are two different 
thmgs, smce m the former freedom is more illusory than real If one is free to 
resolve m any way, why deliberate at aU ’ Dehberation is mamly directed towards 
mdividual advantage, and, of all the possible methods, suggested to the dehberative 
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term expressive of pure force cannot but lead to confusion, sooner or 
later. It is curious that so simple a truth should have e-'caped the 
notice of men like Schopenhauer, v/ho'e conception of v/ill as the thing 
in itself is formed regrardless of the distinction between the conscious 
and the unconscious, as is e.idcnt from the follov.Ing- from "The 
World as Will and Idea ” (vol. I, pp 141-142} — 

"Vt’h'Xr-.or hai? , *’-0 tTov Ic'Hc HI lv th 3 roo.! Tr'icr r.2^5 

of his p''cnomcr'f bcin", -f-hich mrinfo-t" >t''''lf to h 'n . '.'.jli fjrd thrti of 

it5oif ft af 7 o-(l^ I’lm the Kcj. to the Knov of U'e be ’•7 of the v.ho’e rxtare ; for 
hcro’v tran^fe-.' it to all tho’-e preno're'’a * h ch rot p.eo to him, Ltc om 
pPcno-^cnal e.'a=^ercc, bo'h n dt-ect r'l'l mdrect I- rov. bjt rnlr the latter, 
thus morel/ o’ie*£'''I'^dK r.'^ tdrn r'ore He v, ill '■(.cemire th.": • ill of v n'ea ve are sr/isl'- 
inr -ol onlj in tho-e phe*'onic-':l cn^yrcc^ hch ajicUy re'-emo’e ho o-*-n, inmea 
ard animah .ns them inrro^w nature, but the cou’- / of rc^’ceton "-nH lead hi~ to 
recognize the iVce v o ch germinato; nnd m the plant, and rdicdtha 

force through vh'ch the crn'tai i- formed, th^t h. v h ch f-e r'agret turroto tae 
no'th po’o, the fo’ce .^ro'o '■.hocJ. he o' percnce= from t'-e contact of fro dTereat 
bird' of metal', the fo'ce '^hch nnpea'’-. in the e’ccthc aflniUc^ 0: matter as 
repulrlon and atfmetzon, dccompa' t on .nnd comlimnfion ard, las’h, c'cn {pr£VTta*'on. 
which acts so po^'crful!/ throughout mntte*. dm'' the s*r,-o to t^e earth and the 
earth to the sun.— all these I sav, he uill recognize .ns di.'rc-’'ent onL .n thc.r p'-ercr'e- 
na! cdsterce but n tre.r in^er nature as .dcntical, as thu.t wh ch is dmect/ 
to him so intimateb ard so much beffcr thuin an%thj’'g else, a'-d mh ca In rrs tacs: 
distmet manifestat on is called 'mII ’ 

consc'ousncss, the o^e chosen is tnat .hich sec 'r.s to se-cure tre uf-ost ad. ■antacs, 
undi^r gr cn circain.=ta.nces. Circum.starces, t’'cn, cictc’mir.e L^e future actrn*/ cf 
rational beings But vrhat can arcumstarces for^ibl. mean crdcss ideas, dssims, 
moti.cs, interests a.nd the like Compab on, •. rct^cr momi or ph\s-*cal, stops short 
here, for the ver, fact of deliberation is an ind'cation thuit In a great majorrf. of cases 
the vrill enjoys somethirg mom than v. hat la termed Hobson’s cho'ce Berdes, when 
once the mend is made ud and the rcso’ution formed, action itself is performed bjtie 
ego of its O'.’m vohtion, howe.er much it mignt ha%e been predetermined to i: by the 
precious mental determination Tre act, or rather the .rnpulse whicn leads to 
acthntj, depends, for its imtion, on the co’Ition of the ego itself, ard carret pcesm’'/ 
be started by an% engemal force The utmost thuit outsice force can acL'eve is to 
lead the ego to deliberate over the ad^-antage, or disadva-ntage, of the move whiii 
it is desired to make, and thus secure its assent b; argument, or seme other inteHeC' 
tual method of persuaron ; but the performance of act 'on ccpencs enclc.'ivey cu the 
volit’cn of the ego itself. Thus, cvern act of the ego, as Irovm to us in the pro^: 
oitcillir.g, is free. But since, at tbe{moircGt fof ^aailaticn, the choce of posse e 
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But this surreptitious levelling of differences is possible 
only in the region of abstractism pure and simple , so far as 
concrete nature is concerned, she does not lend herself to 
Schopenhauer’s scheme 'of reducing everything to one differ- 
onceless existence or force, the will-to-be, as he calls it 
Whether it was the Kantian philosophy or the Upanisads which were 
responsible for his error, we do not know ; but it is clear that 
chemical affinity, gravitation and will are not quite the same thing 
It may be urged that as substances exist by themselves and inde- 
pendently of any outside cause, they should be deemed to be existing 
by virtue of their own will, which, for that reason, must be termed 
the will-to-be ; but the argument completely breaks down in the 
case of the atoms of matter which cannot be supposed to be forming 
a mental resolve to continue to exist from moment to moment. In any 
other case also the supposition is not supported by valid argument 

We must now turn to memory, or rather to perception, in the 
first instance, on which memory rests. 

Materialistic philosophers, ignorant of the nature of the soul, are 
apt to regard perception as a mirronng of the sensory stimulus in a 
central part of the biam or the nervous system But this is too 

paths IS determined by mdmdual circumstances, and smce action is merely a carrying 
but of the final resolve previously made, determinism may claim to have estabhshed 
the fact that only one path was possible for the ego, for it could not but be gmded 
by its rulmg passion and motive The supporters of free will may, howevei, retort 
by saying that dehberation was the act of mtellect, not of wiU But even this does 
not advance their cause any further, masmuch as will faithfully cames out the final 
resolutions of mtellect, except m so far as they are modified by the mtellect itself, at 
subsequent stages of activity Moreover, mtellect and will are merely two aspects of 
the same thmg, bemg different functions of the souL 

It follows that true freedom belongs to him alone who is not concerned m calculat- 
mg the advantages or disadvantages of his actions Therefore, he alone can be free 
who cannot be affected by ‘circumstances', m other words, freedom is the essential 
attribute, hence the nature, of him alone of all bemgs, who is self-sufficient The 
Emancipated Soul alone is free m this sense, therefore The unredeemed ego, when 
looked at as will, is subject to the dommion of his ideas and motives, that is, desires, 
^ind cannot be said to be free We thus come back, m this round-about fashion, to 
the old Indian doctrme of bondage, which can be overthrown only by sacnficmg 
•desures, as the Scriptures teach 
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fanciful to be true. There are several reasons that lead us to reject the 
bram hypothesis of consciousness. 

Firstly, the brain is a material, that is to say, an atomistic sub- 
stance, and it IS impossible that an atomistic substance can be the seat 
of perception ; for it can never perceive the whole of an object by 
any possibility at a time This is a matter of observation which can 
be verified at any moment m front of a mirror. For a mirror not 
being an unit, but an agglomeration of atoms or parts, different parts 
of its surface reflect different parts of the object, so that no one part 
of it is seized of the whole reflection at any time Hence it is impos- 
sible for any part of the mirror, and, therefore, also for any other ato* 
mistic thing, to take cognizance of, in other words, to perceive, the 
whole of an object, at one and the same time. But perception means no- 
thing if not the seizing on the part of the mind of the whole and every 
part of an object at one and the same time. Therefore, it is clearly not 
a case of a pure mirroring of the stimulus in a composite substance, like 
a looking-glass The perceiving substance will have to be a non-compo- 
site, that IS to say, a simple thing, if perception is to be a reality of 
expenence. Should we now seek to get over the difficulty by saying 
that conscious communications are despatched to the centralmost part 
from the surrounding portions of the area involved in the reflection 
of an object ? But who will be willing to undertake to account for 
the correct sorting, and re-adjustment of the infinity of messages that 
will be received by the central part in the operation ? Will not there 
be a great danger of miscarriage of at least some of the multitudinous 
cnss-cross currents and communications that will be speeding, m hot 
haste, to take their proper places in the central part ? And what of 
the congestion, which is not unlikely to hold up the lines of communi- 
cation when it occurs ? Will it never occur ? and how will it be 
relieved if it does ? The image, too, which will be thus formed in the 
central part will have a double character ; one part of it will consist of 
perception proper of that much portion of the reflection which 
has actually fallen on its surface, and the rest of it, say, ninty-nme 
per cent of the percept, will be nothing but a bundle of messages 
from the surrounding parts— in other words, a strange amalgam of 
what is termed direct testimony and hearsay, in legal phraseolo^ - 
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Lastly, if the composition of the central part itself be conceived 
to be atomistic, it will give rise, over again, to the same difficulty, 
which the argument sought to avoid ; but if it be a simple unit, 
then it will be much better to hold at once that such a simple unit 
as is endowed with the power to preceive cannot be an atom of 
matter, but must be a unit of the spirit substance, i e , the soul * 
It will be observed that nothing else but an atom is endowed with 
indivisibility, which is the mark of individuality, in the region of 
matter, so that if consciousness is not the property lof its atoms it 
cannot be fixed on to or made to reside in matter in any other way. 
The case with the perceptions of the senses other than sight is still 
more striking. For it is possible to think of a visual image as a 
composite thing ; but it is not possible to do so with reference to the 
other kinds of perceptions Smell, for instance, is pleasant or un- 
pleasant, and IS wholly incapable of being conceived m any sense as 
endowed with parts Even m the case of visual images it is fallacious 
to think that perceptions have length and breadth and thickness like 
things in the world outside. The pages of this book have length and 
breadth, and the book itself has so many inches of thickness ; but 
the idea of it in the mind has neither length nor breadth nor thick- 
ness For an idea is purely a state of consciousness, a kind of affection 
or awareness, not a material thing. The following from a matenalistie 
thinker may be taken to be the death-knell of the brain hypothesis 
(Normal and Abnormal Psychology, by Boris Sidis, p. 24) 

“ A fallacy prevalent among the medical profession and now also among the 
populace IS the placmg of the psychic life m the bram The neurologist, the pathologist 
ridicule the old Greek behef that the place of the muid is m the heart. Modem science 

* For if the atom be deemed to be only endowed with a pnmitrve nucleus of pure 
tactile sensitivity, then it will be impossible for it to develop out vision, taste, smell, 
hearmg, and the higher functions of the mmd, smce these are in no sense modifications 
of the sense of touch But if it be regarded that aU kmds of conscious functions he 
dormant m the atomic constitution, and only need unfoldment on the removal of the 
causes of obstruction, then the atonuc consciousness should be endowed with omni- 
science (see The Confiuence of Opposites, Lecture HU (A) ), which should be actually 
manifested whenever an atom of matter is isolated and separated off from all other 
atoms But this is opposed to observed facts, for nobody has ever found the least 
reasomto associate full knowledge with an atom of matter. 
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bzs discovered that the heart is nothing bnt a hoHovr muscle, a blood pomp at best, 
the place of mental proceses is in the bram. Tnis medical belief now circulating m the 
popular and semi-sdentiiic literature of today differs but little from the ancient Greek 
behef, it is just as fallacious and superstitious. It is true that psychic life is a concomitant 
variable function of nervous processes and brain activity, but neurosis is not the cause 
of psychosis. The brain does not secrete thought as the liver secretes bile Tee 
mind is not in the brain, nor in fact is the mind anywhere in the universe of space ; 
for psychosis is not at all a physical spatial process As faHadous and superstmous 
IS the recent tendency of medical investigation to localize psychic processes, to pbco 
different psychic processes m different seats or locahties of the bram, thus implrirg 
that each psychic process respectively is placed inside some cerebral centre or nerve 
cells. Psychic life is no doubt the concomitant of nervous brain activity, and certain 
psychic processes may depend on definite local brain processes, but the jircn psjcbc 
process is not situated m a defimte bram centre, nor for that matter is it ptnated 
anywhere in space.” 

It is not possible to explain the conscious phenomena even on 
the basis of mechanical motion. A change of conscious states does 
not imply motion of parts or groups in the same sense as such motion 
will bearlin the region of matter Says Dr. Boris Sidis (Normal and 
Abnormal Psychology, p 20) 

“ Change certainly is manifested in the mutations of states of couscousness, 
bnt this change is not the physical change of translocation. Change in the states of 
consciousness may, no doubt, be regarded as activity, and if it is, as energy, but 
this activity is not the energy of mechanics. Activity m mechamcal or physical sciences 
means molar, molecular, or atomic movement of matter through space, while psych- 
actnvty is not a translation of matter through space, a thought is not a material mass 
havmg extension, weight and locomorion ” 

We have seen that an idea has neither length, nor breadth nor 
thickness. But has it got parts ? Most certainly not ; it has no parts 
and can have none The idea of an assembly is not in itself an assem- 
blage of ideas of individuals, nor that of a book, a volume of loose men- 
tal sheets bound together to resemble a book There is no book-bind- 
ing department in the mind where loose ideas could be glued or past- 
ed together to form a book 1 It is possible to tear the book to pieces , 
but it will be ludicrous to say that its idea in the mind is also capable 
of being tom and mutilated, page by page! With what instrument 
will that be effected ? The mind has no hands with which to tear 
the pages of the mental book, to make it correspond (and that alwavs 
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This is snScientto shopr that cognitions are notconstitoted hr the 
excitat'ons Trhose function is thus reduced to a mere invoca- 
tion. Thev only call forth vrbzt is rrithin ; they are incapable cf 
creating or mannfaetriring knovriedge, perception or ideas Jin any 
other sense. 

Vihat is knorrledge itself, then ? It is, certainly, not matter. It 
is something entirely diSerent from matter. It has neither colon, 
nor taste, nor smell, nor touch, nor any other material Gualitr. Tne 
perception of the material qualities and attributes doss, no doubt, 
appertain to consciousness, but the perceptions themselves are devoii 
of them : in other vrords. perceptions arise in a substance that is it- 
self devoid of the material nature, that is to say- of the sensible quali- 
ties of matter. If any one finds it diScult to perceive the force of 
this observation, let him try to find out vrhat is the colour of the 
idea of a red object, and vrhat that of a yeliovr one ; vrhat is the szneil 
of an idea like, and vrhat is its taste ? In this vray he vrill soon per- 
ceive that sensible qualities do not appertain to the subject of knorr- 
ledge, and the Ideas are equaliy devoid of them. Hence knovrlefzs 
is independent of matter, though material excitation is needed, in our 
case, to call it out of the recesses of the partless substance to vrhich it 
pertains. 

If ideas vrere composed of parts they vrould be made of some 
sort of a material, vrhich vrould be either conscious or unconscious 
But in the former case its units vrould be in reality only so many 
souis, every one of rvhich vrould have its orm separate consciousness, 
vrhich vrould mean the multiplication of a percept exactly as many 
tim^ as the number of conscious units in consciousness. But this is 
, for our consciousness does nor endorse the supposition. Ant 
ter case, unconscious matter vrili never be able to constitute 
a state of consciousness, as vre have already seen. 

The Hiusion that seems to underlie the notion of an idea being 
comuosed of nans vrUi be dispelled readily if vre recall tne muige o~ 
a house that is being dismantled, vrhich must have come vTitnm ev en 
one’s observation, dv^e are liable to imagine that as the house is ma^e 
of parts vrhich may be pulled to pieces, brick by brick, ^ 
mental counterpart be composed of some sort of mental bnc..^r 
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to correspond so exactly to the progress of the work of demolition. 
The fallacy lies in the illusion of stability of the mental picture, 
which IS treated like the object in the world. The truth is that 
the stimulus is changing every moment, and new ideas are 
being called forth by it. Even in the looking-glass the image is 
not stable. There is a continuous emanation of the stimulus from 
the object, so that the image in the glass itself is never the same 
for two successive moments In the instance of the house that is 
being dismantled fresh stimulus is likewise being radiated from it in 
all directions continuously, and there is no wonder if a corresponding 
changing image is evoked every time by it in the perceiving con- 
sciousness 

In the region of consciousness we have not only ideas that are 
partless, but a whole thought or psychosis, as it is termed, is also part- 
less Two entirely separate ideas cannot coexist in the mind The 
mere fact that they are present simultaneously in consciousness is 
sufficient to combine them into a unity Difficult as this is to realize, it 
is nevertheless a fact that has not remained unnoticed by psychologists. 
Its explanation is to be found m what is termed mental synthesis 
But we shall let Dr Boris Sidis state the case for the mental synthesis 
in his own words (see Normal and Abnormal Psychology, pages 113— 
117 and 230-232) .— 

“ One of the fundamentals of psycholog:y is mental synthesis Objects that 
appear within the same consaousness are sjmthetized m a umty, if they are taken 
cognizance of An object may be presented to consciousness, and another object 
may be similarly perceived They remam two and separate as long as conscious- 
ness does not take cognizance of their duahty, of their bemg two objects, but as soon 
as the two appear m consciousness together and are perceived as two, they are by this 
very fact synthetized mto umty This is a pomt which may not possibly be so clear, 
and IS also hard to realize for those who have been used to work m concrete sciences 
The reason is that the mind is accustomed to dwell on the object of thought, not on the 
function of thought itself, and is therefore used to take the object for the thought. 
The confusion between the thought that possesses the thought and the object of thought 
IS a fallacy that is as a rule committed by the mteUigence framed to busy itself only 
with external objects Our reader sees,lof course, through this fallacy, he knows that 
the thmg of the idea and the idea of the thmg are not identical The paper on which 
I write IS white and is five mches wide and eight mches long, but my idea of the paper 
IS neither white nor has it so many mches m width and length 
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“ The same fallacy, however, is not so very obvious when it appears under a 
somewhat different guise. The object of thought has parts, therefore it is concluded 
that the thought of the object must also be made up of correspondmg parts Because 
the chain in the external world is made up of so many Imks, it is concluded that the 
idea of the chain is made up of so many ideas of Imks, and that the total sum of the 
ideas of the Imks forms the idea of the chain The idea of the cham, however, is not 
a mere juxtaposition of so many ideas of links , The ideas of the links would have 
remained m the juxtaposed disconnected condition, had they not been connected and 
synthetized m one new idea, the idea of the chain , . , One realizes the impossibility 
and absurdity of subdividing an idea We can have an idea of a third of a pound, but 
it IS absurd to talk of a third of an idea of a pound A third of a an idea is simply so 
much nonsense. But why is it absurd to subdivide an idea ? Why is it nonsense to» 
speak of havmg a half, a third, a quarter or any fraction or part of an idea ’ Evidently 
because an idea is csscntiallg a synthesis, a unify, and has no parts . We can 
have an idea of half a book, but it is certamly absurd to have half an idea of a book It 
means nothing at all ; the idea itself has not been formed, and as such, as an idea, it is 
totally absent A separate synthesis m consciousness is requisite m order to have an 
aggregation, or association of ideas cognized as one. Ideas do not meet, associate and 
form a unity, mental synthesis is required . . . Consciousness is not an association of 
mdependently existing ideas, images, feelmgs and sensations Mental events must 
form a unity, a synthesis in the total psychic hfe of some psycho-biological organiza- 
tion Disconnected words of a sentence thought by a senes of thmkers do not give nse 
to that unified mental process which goes to form the psychic expenence of the mean- 
ing of the sentence The words must be cognized by the consciousness of one psycho- 
biological organism Ideas, images, feelmgs, emotions, volitions do not meet on 
independent ground, associate, fuse and go to form a unity, a new idea or feeling 
Expenences m different ramds do not combine and associate to form a new synthe- 
sis ... In order to get some form of cognizance or some form of expenence of sensa- 
tions and ideas there must be some one organic consciousness that expenences or lives 
through the psychic events Thoughts, feelmgs, ideas, images and sensations are 
■occurrences in some one psychic mdmduality, a psycho-biological or psycho-physiologi- 
cal organism, an organism which possesses the hvmg synthetic unity of consciousness 
Prom a purely physiological standpoint we may term this hving orgamc umiy of con- 
sciousness— a subject . This holds true of all psychic life, from the very lowest 
representative of mental life to the very highest, such as the self-consciousness of 
man . . The subject, or the uraty of the psycho-physiological mdividuality cannot 
Be represented by a series, whether temporal or spatial, as a series ceases to be unity 
•or a synthesis For a senes of independent events remains a senes, while the synthe- 
sis or umty of the series is a superadded event. A senes of pqrchic events must 
exist m and for some psychic unity -or individuality which stands for the organic 
umty of consciousness, oi for the synthesis of consciousness, no matter what the 
type of consciousness is, low or high, animal or human . . - Psychic contents 
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states of consciousness are always found m connection with some mdividuahty .... 
The individuality may be of a high or of a very low type, it may be that of a man 
or it may be that of a fly, but it must be some one conscious bemg that synthetizes 
the psjchic state .. .For if self-consciousness be reduced to a senes, it may be 
pertmently asked with 'John Stuart Mill, ‘How can a senes be aware of itself as a 
senes? ’ 

Thus, perception may be said to represent the element of mental 
reaction on the receipt of the afferent stimulus, which but for the 
reaction, would only exhaust itself in the shape of movement. It 
might impart motion to the brain cells, but can never give rise to a 
knowledge of the object, that is, to a sense of awareness of its pre- 
sence Suppress mental reaction, and you reduce consciousness, 
to a photo of the object on the retina and the movements in the 
brain and nervous centres, with no one to perceive or to cognize ! 

Further, the act of perception takes place only in the mind, not 
by the mind going over ‘ bodily ’ to the spot where the particular 
object seen is actually lying ; for no one has yet seen the mind moving 
out of the body on such a cognitive quest. Besides, if this were the 
case, we should never see the whole of a big object at a time, 
as attention could then be directed only to a small portion of its 
surface, since it is distance alone which widens the field of vision. 
Moreover, distant objects would appear very different from what 
they do, if the faculty of perceiving actually went over to them. 
Illusion would also be impossible then ; for it arises in consequence of 
a misapprehension of the nature of the stimulus. Furthermore, 
things would not appear large or small, as the distance vaned 

When we look at the slides of the realistiscope, through that 
ingenious little instrument, we feel convinced that perception cannot 
take place on the object , for if it did so take place, there ought to 
be no diffeience between the double picture in the instrument and 
the object cognized by the mind. Not only is this not the case, but, 
on the contrary, there is hardly any resemblance between them. 
There is a double picture in the instrument, but the mind sees only 
one object ; and, in place of the small plane surface which the picture 
presents to the naked eye, a life-sized, life-like object is seen by the 
mind If perception took place on the object, it is difficult to conceive 
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how this deception could be caused. Illusion may be due to a hasty 
glance at an object ; but here the more intently one looks at the picture, 
the clearer becomes the deceptive image in the mind Neither the 
glasses of the realistiscope, nor its pictures, are, at all, like the fused 
and magnified image which the mind actually preceives. Clearly, 
then, the act of perception does not take place on the pictures 
Neither can it take place on the glasses, because there is no image 
m them. Besides, if visual perception were to take place on them, 
they, at least, ought to be visible. 

The effect of the ingenious device employed in the realistiscope 
is to modify the light rays transmitted by the pictures, so as to 
make them resemble those which emanate from the original object. 
Hence, when the image from such modified rays is formed on the 
retina, the mind, guided by the resemblance between the realisti* 
scopic excitation and that from the normal object, operates upon it 
m its usual way, thus calling up the mental image of a life-sized 
object capable of being the original cause of the sensation actually 
felt. 

The fact that the illusion of the realistiscope continues, in spite 
of the awareness of its nature, proves that reason has nothing to do 
with the perceptive work of the mind, for otherwise the mentally 
* projected ' image ought to resemble the slides on disillusionment. 
It is thus clear that nothing but the quality of the external vibra- 
tions determines the nature of the mental image 

When the sensory excitation reaches the percipient consciousness 
it encounters and challenges the will m the centres of perception 
The shock, ^.e , the sensation, caused by the disturbance, then rouses 
attention, which, summoning to its aid the ideas and concepts residing 
in the sub-conscious region of the will, proceeds to investigate the 
situation ^Of the ideas which appear on the threshold of conscious- 
ness, those that have the same rhythm with those in the arrested 
sensation vibrate in sympathy with 'the external stimulus, as if 
welcoming their brethren from the outside, and thus give rise to 
perception. 

These ideas and concepts exist in the mind not separately, 
dike photos m an album, but as a heterogeneous mass of seething 
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active potentialities, i.e , knowledge unmanifest. They are not 
separable from one another like things juxtaposed in space, but 
interpenetrating. Hence, when one of them is thrown into vibration, 
the rest become, as it were, suppressed. The result is that the 
\nbrating idea stands out in the field of consciousness as an illuminated 
object in an unilluminated field Thus is formed the image which is!per- 
ceived. Hence, the statement that the mind itself assumes the form 
of the object which it cognizes. 

It will be seen that general, or detail -less, perception precedes 
the knowledge of particulars, for detailed cognition is an intellectual 
process and begins with the isolation of parts from the undivided 
unity of perception. With the aid of the innate forms of understand- 
ing, attention ‘ cuts up ’ the perceived mass into 'individuals,' and 
these into organs and parts. It then resolves them, in a similar 
manner, into the different elements of which they are composed, and 
thus learns their composition. 

When the rays from a section of the external world impinge on 
the eye, they originate certain movements in the nerves of the brain. 
These movements, or vibrations, together with the then prevailing 
feeling of the organism, constitute the sensation v.^hich the ego feels 
and becomes aware of If this sensation is a commonplace one, and 
does not inteiest the ego sufficiently to engage its attention, the 
movements are allowed to discharge themselves into motor reactions 
with which they are associated, through haoit , otherwise the ego 
arrest^ them m the course of their progress and invite.-, the intelJeet 
to determine their cause or ca’ises Attention^ then comes mto play, 
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and lays itself bare to be operated upon by the object outside in the 
world. This results in the formation, in the already familiar way, of 
the mental image which is pushed into the lime-light, so to speak 

Perceptions, then, are determined by the quality of the excita- 
tion, which vanes with the circumstances. Consequently, the mind, at 
times, perceives big objects as small, and vice versa It is, however, 
not the object which becomes big or small, but only its mental coun- 
terpart, the nature of which is determined by that of the excitation, 
eg , the moon we see is not the real moon at all, but its mental 
image formed by the mind. Since a small moon at a little distance 
would cause the same sensation as a bigger one at a proportionately 
greater distance, the perceiving faculty is satisfied the moment the 
coincidence between the inner vibrations and the external excitation 
is attained Hence, the size and distance of the ' projected ’ mental 
image are determined by the nature of the excitation This explains 
why little children imagine the moon to be near at hand, and babies in 
arms vainly try to seize it. 

We can perhaps now understand the nature of the unlimited 
perception an Emancipated Soul will enjoy in nirvana Considering 
that the entire sensible world is presented to the senses and the mind, 
from moment to moment, in all the richness and brilliancy of colour. 


work of attention is only an endeavour toattain to a more>perfect synthesis It is im- 
possible to explain the whole range of the phenomena of attention on the matenalistic 
hypothesis, or the effect-theory, as William James has termed it ; we can only satisfy 
our understandmg by saying that the soul's interest, m the movements going on around 
it, causes it to turn its imnd and attend attentively to any particular object or detail 
The power of the soul to countermand and override the inclination of attention, which 
has not leceived due consideration at the hands of matenalistic psychologists, is, in no 
sense, capable of explanation on their hypothesis If attention is the effect of, and 
called up, by the afferent stimulation, or of ideas connected therewith, how is its inhibi- 
tion by an act of Nvilhng, on the part of the ego, to be explained ? Prof. William 
James is himself mclined against the effect-theory, as he distmctly says, on p 448 n^ of 
the first volume of his ‘ Pnnciples of Psychology ’ In its nature, attention signifies 
the convergence of the mner forces of life to a point, constantly moving m the 
present and forming the medium of sensation and cogmtion between the individual 
organism and the outside world It is the pomt of mental concentration, and implies 
an attitude of will when it may be said to be a/ icnston. 
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onljf as an affection ol the ego, and that this affection is not an 
affection of the entire ego, but of only an infinitesimally small portion 
of its substance, it is easy to realize the infinite nature of the full 
perception that will result if the entire mass of the intelligent sub- 
stance were set free to vibrate simultaneously and at once. The 
teaching of Religion that the soul is endowed with infinite percep- 
tion by nature is thus perfectly true We shall have an opportunity 
of studying the nature of the causes that interfere with the function- 
ing of this faculty of infinite peiception later on ; it will suffice here 
to point out that the union of spirit and matter is the cause of the 
limitation of perception and knowledge both, so that the Perfect Ones 
who are free from the crippling companionship of matter enjoy 
infinite perception and knowledge, because m the absence of a limit- 
ing cause the natural function of Spirit is indicated m Their case, m 
the fullest degree. 

Passing on to a consideration of memory, it will be seen that it 
differs from sense-perception only m so far that the stimulus which 
occasions it does not proceed from an object m the outside world, but 
arises within the mind itself. The self-same mental ‘ elements ’ that 
vibiate in perception are also thrown into vibration m recollection, 
the impeifections of which are due to the very nature of the will 
itself For, m the will impressions blend and interpenetrate to such 
an extent that often it is impossible to isolate and recall any particu- 
lar sensation whole and entire Hence, the images which are con- 
structed with the aid of these recalled sensations are generally 
mutilated, wrongly grouped, and full of false detail This should not 
happen if there were a place where memory-images were stored 
separately, as pictures m a gallery, or photos m an album 

Besides, whenever there is inner excitation of the senses, as m 
intense concentration, mind forms and proj'ects into the limelight of 
conscious thought such distinct and life-like images as deceive the 
individual These are known as hallucination, although to the indivi- 
dual concerned they are quite real, the most striking cases being 
those in which the senses of sight and touch are excited at the 
same time. Whence could these hallucinatory images arise, unless 
they be the offspring of the mind itself ? It will be remembered 

27 
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that ther are not composite, bat partless states, and not separable 
from the mind, imagination or Trill in ar" sense. Thev must, there- 
fore, exist in the mind iV.ly dressed, and only stand in need cf 
the invocatoro* message to vrhich they seem to be erer eager to 
respond. 

What, then, is memorj* ? Is it a store-house of facts and Sgnres, 
as such, or a register or record of past experiences and events ? That 
the past is preserved in the mind, in some form, is beyond dispute, 
since glimpses of it are caught novr and then even after a supr/jsei 
obliteration. Tne '^vonderful memory of hypnotic sibjects and men 
vrho ha%'e undergone the exDerience of drovrning. sufnces to prove 
the Dreservation of e^ery eveno in tne past Novr, memory means 
nothing if not the recoHection of a oast event, f c., the recurrence, 
in consc'ousress, of an exoenence a* ready undergone, or of a sensag’on 
already felt Hence, the difference betv’een perception and recoilec- 
t’on lies only in this that vrhile the exc'tatmn vrhich occas-'ons the 
former comes from vrithout that vrh'ch brings the latter or’giimtes 
n-ithin the mind itself. The sense of familiarity. v-h:ch Is associated 
with recognition and wanting in cognition, would aopear to oethe 
psychological cffec^ of the fact that matters o: detail fomishei by 
the mind areveriSed by obser.'ation in the object, whence the feel- 
ing ‘ I knew it ' ' 

But this :5 observed at its best only in the presence of the 
object itself. For recognition proper takes p’ace only in the pre- 
sence of the object, when mental images hasten to overlie the sense- 
rion that is actual. Hence vmen tne object is only mentally recalled, 
the effort of recollection gives rise to images that, finding no sub- 
stantial sensarion to slip into, remain evanescent and fieering— the 
shadowy ghosts o: events, rather than actualities of perception. 

Observation will show that memory consists in 'c- a set or system 
of mechanisms or devices that are helpful in recalling mental states, 
that is to say, ideas, images, sezsaifoTS and the like, which are tco shy 
to show themselves unless called, and ■ b in the subjecrive states them- 
selves. In addition to these the eSect, hence the memory, of our 
eroeriences is preserved also in the shape of the modifications oi 
character or disposition, as already noticed 
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The system of mechanical devices, it will be seen, is necessary, 
because ideas do not put in an appearance without being called out, in 
the first instance, though they exist ready to rush out into the 
limelight at all times. As for the system of mnemonical mechanisms, 
two kinds of devices are comprised in it, namely, firstly, those that 
reproduce movements, bodily and vocal, and, secondly, those that call 
up images and other forms of subjective states 

We shall first of all turn to the motor mechanisms that are ‘ set 
in motion as a whole by an initial impulse, in a close system of 
automatic movements which succeed each other in the same order, 
and, together, take the same length of time ’ {Matter and Memory by 
H Bergson). The learning of a lesson by heart is an instance of this 
kind. As Bergson observes, this memory is nothing but a set of 
intelligently constructed mechanisms which enable a living being 
to adapt itself or himself to a given situation in the present It is 
very common among those lower forms of life which aie solely guided 
by their instincts. Habit rather than memory, it acts our past, but 
does not call up its image 

As for the preservation of the effect of expenence, it is obvious 
that will i§ principally concerned where the past is preserved in the 
form of modification of disposition or character, for it is directly affect- 
ed by experience And this will be found to hold good with respect 
to all kinds of mental impressions, in so far as such impressions 
imply experience and are a source of education to the will. For no 
mental impression is altogether devoid of effect, so that it is impos- 
sible for it not to affect or influence one^s instincts or character in 
some way This is sufficient to show rhat memory is intimately 
associated with the will. 

In the will also lies the initial difficulty which is experienced 
when we tiy to learn anything new, for it is not easy to make it 
respond to particular ideas or to force it into particular attitudes 
against its inclinations and temperament. Hence, so long as atten- 
tion IS fixed elsewhere, no amountiof repetition will make any lasting 
impression on the mind 

The process of learning also throws considerable light on the 
natuie of memory When one hears a complex phrase in an unknown 
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foreign tongue one is not able to repeat it there and then; but its 
repetition becomes easy if it be broken up into the simpler sounds 
composing it The reason why we can repeat a word or phrase when 
its composition is known and not otherwise, lies in the fact that the 
will is not able to set up similar vibrations m the glottis and other 
organs of speech, that are concerned in the reproduction of sounds. 
It is quite true that mental impressions corresponding to sounds and 
sense of words are present in the soul, like all other impressions, 
and cannot be conceived as coming into being by or through a process 
of evolution, or manufacturing in some other way ; but expressed 
sounds have to be reproduced by the organs of speech which need 
special nervous mechanisms to be set in motion in corresponding 
appropriate ways In other words, the articulation of words is really 
the articulation of specific simple sounds 'in quick succession Hence 
the moment the practical knowledge of the composition of words is 
acquired, pronunciation of them becomes easy The difference be- 
tween a new-born babe and an adult in regard to phonetic reproduc- 
tion then, lies not in respect of the capacities of the soul, but solely 
and simply in respect of education, that is to say, in respect of 
the knowledge of the analytical and synthetical processes which 
govern sound*pioduction. In this sense, memory is the capacity 
of combining the simpler elements of sounds into complex forms, the 
frequency of repetition enabling the will to perform the operation 
with astonishing ease, almost without effort. 

When the sequence of the newly acquired process becomes 
firmly fixed m the mind it becomes automatic, and it is this automa- 
tism of habit which offers opposition to the admission of anything 
new. The ease-loving nature of the will makes it avei-se to leave the 
beaten track and strike out into new paths. It loathes trouble of 
every kind, but delights in roaming over familiar ground Hence, 
things with which it has not become sufficiently familiarized are 
liable to be forgotten. Knowledge acquired by pure cramming, 
therefore, is as good as the waste of valuable time. Hence, ideas 
which are associated with familiar ideas are more lasting than bits 
and fragments, or odds and ends, of knowledge forced on the 

will 
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So far as the effect of education is .concerned, its preservation 
being associated with the will itself that is a phase or aspect of the 
immortal soul, it is obvious that it will survive death, and accom- 
pany the soul into its new surroundings, m the shape of a nucleus 
or seed of habits, tendencies, feelings, emotions and inclinations— in 
a word, as character These inclinations, emotions, tendencies, habits 
of thought and other subjective aspects of the will also constitute 
the motives of individual activity, and control one’s movements As 
Bergson has so well shown, the human body is a sensory-motor orga- 
nism , by its activity it keeps the attention confined to the present, 
and thus inhibits reflection But whenever action is undetermined, 
opportunity is afforded to the faculty of reflection of going over 
past experience in search of the principle of guidance in the present 
emergency We then reflect, (re, back, and flexio, to bend, or turn), 
that is, we turn our will back on its own past experience, thus making 
it reveal its contents, till the required memory is secured. 

The past, then, is preserved* in the mind as tendencies and 
character. All knowledge is stored up that way Bergson is right 

* Cf “ Memory, as we have tned to prove, is not a faculty of puttmg away re- 
collections m a drawer, or of mscnbmg them m a register There is no register, no 
drawer , there is not even, properly speakmg, a faculty, for a faculty works mter- 
mittently, when it will or when it can, whilst the pilmg up of the past upon the past, 
goes on without relaxation In reahty, the past is preserved by itself, automatically 
In its entirety, probably, it follows us at every instant , aU that we have felt, thought 
or willed from our earliest infancy is there, leanmg over the present which is about 
to 30m it, pressmg against the portals of consciousness that would fam leave it outside 
The cerebral mechanism is arranged 3ust so as to drive back mto the unconscious almost 
the whole of this past, and to admit beyond the threshold only that which can cast 
hght on the present situation or further the action now being prepared— m short, only 
that which can give useful work At the most, a few superfluous recollections may 
succeed m smugglmg themselves through the half-open door These memories, 
messengeis from the unconscious, remmd us of what we are draggmg behmd us 
unawares But, even though we may have no distmct idea of it, we feel vaguely 
that our past remains present to us What are we, m fact, what is our charaoter, 
if not the condensation of the history that we have hved from our birth— 
nay, even before our birth smce we bring with us prenatal dispositions’ Houbt- 
less, we think with only a small part of our past, but it is with our entire past. 
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central place, or the headquarters of the ego, where all kinds of 
stimuli are received and synthetized, and where, therefore, the greatest 
sensitivity must prevail. Now comes the mental reaction, without 
which there can be no perception of anything, as we have already 
, seen. But the perceptions being simple, that is to say, partless and 

j non-composite in their constitution, are not composed by the stimulus, 

I in the sense m which clay things are said to be composed of clay, or 

I in any other sense, except that they correspond to the incoming 

I stimuli. On the mass of the stimuli that come from the ‘ without ’ the 

1 ego reacts with its own innate impressions or forms, to ascertain 

their quality and nature. What interests the ego most is naturally 
the subject of experiment m the first instance , hence obj’ects are 
isolated and singled out from the mass of sensory excitation with the 
aid of the innate mental forms of the understanding, though the 
whole of the external picture is ‘reflected ' m a general way m its 
warp and woof, so to speak This accounts for the perception of indivi- 
duals, as distinguished from the general sense of awareness of things 
en masse. Now memory mechanisms are formed by the combination, 
at the inner terminals, of the nervous ‘ threads ’ which correspond to 
' and fit into the mental form that is bi ought out in the limelight from 
j the depths of the mind These seem to adhere together to constitute 
contrivances which have the power to invite again, that is to say, to 
remvoke, the original idea which is responsible for their existence as 
mechanisms 

The sensory system in the organism is not like a single chord, 
but a board, in which the external ends are well designed to catch 
up the vibrations of different qualities, intensities and pitch, that 
come fiom the objects outside At the other end are formed groups 
or clusters of nerve-terminals, as stated Perception is accomplished 
because the mind produces from its own depths ideas and impressions 
that are pre-existing and that resemble the external excitation m 
every way, and fit it completely. 

Observation shows that the sensory system is attuned to respond 
to a limited range of excitations from the without, those of a 
higher or lower intensity remaining unperceived Thus, only a 
limited range of ideas can be evoked m the mind through sense- 
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perception, though we know that treasures of knowledge reside in the 
regions of the subconscious, glimpses of which are to be caught through 
clairvoyance and other higher forms of mental functioning. 

To come now to the process of recollection : the sensory system 
IS fivefold in nature, and consists in the sensitivities of the five 
senses. But the senses, though different and diverse outwardly, are 
in reality rooted in the individual will, which responds to them all 
Hence, we have diversity outside— the diversity of objects and things 
in the world, and of nerve currents in the sensory system —but unity 
within— the unity of the perceiving consciousness or will. The sen- 
sory system is to be divided, for the foregoing reason, into five, 
sections, corresponding to the specific'' sensations of the five senses. 
Their functioning is performed much m the same way as of the sense 
of vision, and similar clustei's of nerve terminals are set up in conse 
quence of the reaction of the perceiving mind on the incoming stimulus 
Each of these five sensory sections consists in, and is therefore to 
be subdivided into a number of chords which can reproduce the exact 
quality of vibrations as come from without. Now, suppose the eye 
falls on a group of men. The currents passing through the retmge 
would set a certain number of mental chords which are attuned to 
their pitch, in vibration Suppose these chords happen to be Ai,A,, 
Aj, A,4 As . . to A„ of the visual section A. Obviously, the next 

time that the eye falls on any of the members of the group, it will 
set some of these very chords in vibration, and these, in their turn, 
will tend to evoke resonance from the rest which had vibrated with 
them, as a whole, at the time of the perceotion of the group of which 
the man subsequently seen was a member Hence we may lay down 

* Modem psychology, too, has demonstrated the fact that the same eitmulus 
when applied to different sensory nerves produces specific sensations peculiar to them, 
e g , when an electnc current is apphed to the auditory nerve, sound is heard, when 
apphed to the gustatory nerve, a sensation of taste is felt, and so on It has also been 
demonstrated that the apphcation of different ahmuh to the same nerve, mvokes 
normally only sensations pecuhar to that nerve, as for instance, the eye will only 
perceive light and colour, whatever be the nature of the stimulus that is employed* 

It IS, therefore, safe to say that the sensory system represents a set of nerves that 

are qualified to take up and transmit specific movements or excitations to the mind 
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that the memory, hence the association, of similanty arises from the 
sameness or similanty of the response, while that of contiguity 
depends on the connection which spnngs up from having vibrated 
together As Bergson says, association is not the primary fact ; 
dissociation is what we begin with, and the tendency of every memo- 
ry to gather to itself others must be explained by the natural return 
of the mind to the undivided unity of perception {Matter and Memory). 
Each time that one opens one’s eyes, they take in the whole of the visible 
panorama before them at a glance, mechanically , and it is reserved 
for attention to carve out individuals from this heterogeneous mass, 
simultaneously perceived as a whole, that is to say, from the unity of 
perception Hence, contiguity is given already at the very outset ; 
it is obscured by the attentive dissociation of an ‘ individual ’ from 
other contiguous individuals, so that one has only to relax the tension 
of attention to develop the entire picture 

The following diagram, taken from Bergson’s MaUer and Memo- 
n and modified to suit our requirements, may be studied with advant- 
age to understand the mechanism of association by contiguity. 



^ S is the point of sensory-motor activity, which travels unceas' 
ingly from P to F, i e , from the past to the future, in the universe 
represented by the plane U in the diagram. The cone ASB repre- 
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sents the entire capacity of memory which fills up its ‘ records ’ at 
S, the point of sensory-motor activity, hence, of attention. Between 
the summit S and the base AB of the cone, then, there is room for 
all the modifications which the faculty of recollection receives un- 
ceasingly from the outer world In this space may be ranged, layer 
upon layer, all the impressions which the soul has brought over with 
Itself from the past, each layer or record consisting of all whole 
impressions formed at one time. A ' B ' and A " B " are two such 
records Now, suppose that the activity at S is inhibited on the 
plane U, and attention, withdrawing itself from the field of action, 
travels inward, in the region of memory, in search of a past expe- 
rience. It wOl then have to travel bacKwards and forwards among 
these layers, of past impressions, till it recover the memory it is 
searching for. If, however, there were nothing to guide it in its pursuit 
of the phantoms of the past, its labour would be enormous, and oftener 
than otherwise in vain ; but, fortunately, the principle of similarity at 
once comes to its rescue, and, in the manner already pointed out, en- 
ables it speedily to get hold of a similar impression in one of the in- 
numerable records, in the region of memory. Similarity having fi.xed 
tne layer, attention no longer travels up and down between the summit 
and the base of the ' conical tower ' of memory, but busies itself m 
explonng the storey which has been reached through similarity 
Now, because all the impressions which had presented themselves 
together, in a single act of perception, are stored up in this particular 
storey, on account of contiguity m space they all pass under the 
search-light of attention, yielding the required ‘ image.’ In this man- 
ner is the process of recollection carried on, consciously, or uncon- 
sciouslj’’, in the mind. The recovered impression is an affection of the 
ego, like perception, and is termed a recollection for that reason So 
far as the functiomng of the faculty of recollection is concerned, 
the rule is that it is obstructed by action, inasmuch as activity is 
only memory lived out, and you can either live out your memory 
or have it before you in the form of images, not both. But 
whenever the mind vacillates between two or more alterna- 
tives, the knowledge which would have been acted out, be- 
comes solidified into representations, there and then, by the mere 
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circumstance of reflection. Memory thus is set fiee to display its 
richness by the relaxation of the tension of activity, and arises by the 
turning of the current on itself, whereby the reflected part becomes 
illuminated, and stands out, as it were, against a background of the 
unflluminated portion of the current of life, that is to say, individual 
consciousness. Thus the more the attention is disengaged from action, 
the greater will be the reflection, and richer the memory Hence 
thinking and acting lie in opposite d irections, and inhibit each other. 
In other words, relaxation of tension spreads out the contents of the 
current of activity into memories, and the performance of action 
liquefies recollections into actuating tendencies The exigencies of 
the physical life, however, seldom al’ow man to disengage his atten- 
tion so completely from the present as to enable him to spread out 
his whole past before him , hence it is almost impossible for him who 
IS deeply engi’ossed in the world, to attain to that degree of relaxa- 
tion which will bring him perfect knowledge But, whenever and 
wherever a Master has turned his back completely on the world and 
become merged in the contemplation of the self, memory has never 
been known to withhold any seciets from him The statement m the 
Scriptures that the knowledge of the past lives is stored up in the 
soul is thus literally true Ordinary man is ignorant of the vast store 
of knowledge entombed m his memory, because of the sensual tenden- 
cies of his soul, summed up in the lower mind, which, thinned and 
sharpened like the point of a pencil, leads him by the nose in the 
puisuit of worldly lusts But the nsts turned their backs resolutely 
oii the world, and acquired the memory of their past incarnations 

The difference between the capacious memory of an illumined 
saint and our faulty faculty of that name lies in the fact that in us 
it remains in a sub-conscious state, owing to our inability to set the 
attention free from slavery to the senses Experimental hypnotism 
has, however, revealed the fact that even our stumbling memory is 
capable of performing wonderful feats, whenever attention is disen- 
gaged from one’s worldly concerns and made to dive into the depths 
of the sub-conscious 

Even knowledge of the future is possible to the being who with- 
draws his attention from the body. It is known that advanced 
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saints not only perceived the past lives of men, but their future in- 
carnations as well. The knowledge may even be acquired by a house- 
holder under exceptional circumstances 

The difficulties which seem to surround this kind of knowledge 
vanish the moment we recognize the fact that all changes of dispo- 
sition or character, which is the sole cause of future births, are 
stored up in the form of modifications of the will, so that if one’s 
vision were keen enough to penetrate through the veils of matter 
and perceive these changes, one could without difficulty discover 
the nature of the seeds of rebirth Further, since Nirvana is only 
the establishing of the soul in its own nature, that is, in the purity of 
the Essence of Life, and since every action wnich modifies character, 
the seed of rebirth, leaves its characteristic mark behind, the whole 
range of future rebirths must be readable in the karmic ledger of the 
soul. Hence, he who is able to reach and to set into motion the 
■currants of foices which connect him with his past and future can 
easily point out the previous and the future incarnations of his soul. 

We have said that the current of the tendencies of life is, owing 
to the necessities of the physical environment and the ego section there- 
in, thinned and sharpened to a point which is constantly pressing against 
the future, and from which radiate motor impulses in all directions 
in the body, enabling it to act on the surrounding bodies in the world 
But suppose this radiation is inhibited. The result of the inhibition 
will be the stoppage of the outgoing energy and the consequent 
expansion of the point If the process were to stop short here, only 
a feeling of fulness and expansion would be experienced by the soul ; 
neither action nor reflection would ensue. But if the pent-up force 
is allowed to escape outwards, bodily action will inevitably follow its 
■discharge ; and if reflected back on itself, attention will travel away 
further inwards and will be scattered over the triangle formed by 
the very act of reflection This triangle whose apex is the sensory- 
motor point and whose base an imaginary line drawn across the cur- 
rent to mark the extent of reflection, is the form of thought. 
Through it is precipitated, in the form of memory and recollection, 
the experience of the past which was gathered up in the liqmd 
dynamic stream. The process is like that of the breaking up of a ray 
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of light into the colours of the spectrum, but it is not automatic It 
depends on the will, for when two or more directions are open to the- 
activity of the ego, and it selects one of them, the element of choice 
is there to contradict the hypothesis of automatism and chance In- 
tellect, the faculty of reflection and analysis, thus anses simultaneous- 
ly with the creation of ‘ differences.’ But it is a genesis, or creation, 
only if we start from the point of view of action The tnangle, the 
differences, and also the perceiver thereof were all there already m 
the current, only m a latent, that is, unmamfested state , they only 
needed the turning away of attention from immediate action to come 
into the field of consciousness 

We must dwell a bit longer on the nature of the current of life’s 
tendencies to be able to understand the, psychology of what is called 
the lower mind Obviously, these tendencies, being different in 
different individuals, cannot all be regarded as natural to the soul 
This means that they are modifications of the natural impetus, im- 
pulse or feeling of pure spirit But, since impulses cannot be modi- 
fied by aught except force, and since force is inconceivable apart from 
some kind of matter, the tendencies of life must be the effect of the 
fusion of Spirit and matter, for there is no other substance to com- 
bine with souls. This amounts to saying that desire, memory and 
reflection, the three most important characteristics of the finite mind, 
are the product of the union of spirit and matter. 

So far as the faculty of reflection is concerned, it is only 
possible where the outgoing current is susceptible of being thrown 
back on itself , hence, where uncontrolled passions or sensualism are 
the dominating trait of existence, reason, the faculty of reflection, 
must be conspicuous by its absence. Accordingly, all lower forms of 
life, which are constantly engrossed in action and sensation in their 
wakeful moments, are unreasoning beings, though their souls are in no 
way interior to the most perfect form of pure Spmt m respect of its 
natural qualities The current of tendencies m their case is so much 
loaded with material impurities that it cannot be reflected back on 
itself. As we rise higher in the scale of being some sort of crude and 
imperfect power of reflection becomes apparent in some of the five- 
sensed animals— monkeys, horses, elephants, and the like— indicating 
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that the load of imparities carried by their souls is considerably 
lessened, though not sufficiently so to enable reason to have full play. 
These are the two main types of life in the animal kingdom Apart 
fiom them, there is a third type, the lowest— metals, plants, and the 
like, which are characterised by the purely vegetative function of 
life They have only the sense of touch, and spend their whole life 
in a mechanical way, as if heavily drugged. They have neither 
memory nor reflection, nor much of instinctive consciousness. 

According to Jainism, living beings are either san^i fhaving a 
mind, i e , the-oiganof reflection or thought) or amiigi {a- 
not + sanpi, hence the mindlessi The Bangi enjoy the power of 
del’beration, and are able to learn if taught, they respond when they 
aie called, and can also be trained. 

The organ of the mind ‘dyavya mnna^ is a body of fine matter 
w'hich 13 the instiument of reflection or thought. As already stated, 
every in ing organism is not endowed with it, the osangi having 
neither true\olition nor judgment, but only the power of sensation 
and of responding to the external stimulus in an instinctive 
mechanical way. 

All living matter, it will be seen, is irritable and contractile, and 
■capable of responding to the external excitation m a mechanical, 
instinctive way The simplest organisms are of this description, as 
we rise higher in organic life, a division of labour is found to exist ; 
nerve cells appear diversified and grouped together in a systematic 
way Bergson observes .— 

" When a foreign body touches one of the prolongations of the amceba, that pro- 
longation IS retracted , ever>' part of the protoplasmic mass is equally able to receive 
a stimulation and to react against it , perception and movement being here blended 
in a single property, contractihty But, as the organism grows more complex, there 
IS a division of labour , functions become differentiated, and the anatomical elements 
thus determined forego their independence In such an organism as our own, the 
nerve fibres, termed sensory are exclusively empowered to transmit stimulation to 
a central region whence the vibration will be passed on to motor elements It would 
seem then that they have abandoned individual action to take their share, as outposts, 

ID the manoeuvres of the whole body. But none the less they remain exposed, singly, 
to the same causes of destruction which threaten the organism as a whole ; and while 
this organism is able to move, and thereby to escape a danger or to repair a loss, the 
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sensitive element retains the relative immobility to which the division of labour 
condemns it ’’—{Matter and Memory) 

The dravya mana is composed of very fine material, and marks 
the limit of the specialization of the function of nervous matter and 
nerve cells It is not conscious in its own right, since consciousness 
belongs not to matter of which it is composed As a matter of fact, 
this mind is, in a way, the instrument of limitation 'of knowledge, 
because it narrows down the field of consciousness to what is actually 
the subject of attention at any particular moment of time 

To elucidate the point, full and unqualified omniscience is the 
nature of each and every soul ; but this is so only potentially in the 
case of those that are still involved in transmigration; for in their 
case the purity of Spirit is vitiated, more or less, by the contact of 
matter, theie being no transmigrating soul which may be said to be 
altogether free from the pollution Just as the intimate union of 
hydiogen and oxygen deprives those gases of their aerial freedom, 
so to speak, reducing it to bare fiuidity of liquids, in the same way 
is the fusion of spirit and matter responsible for the loss and limita- 
tion of the all-knowing faculty of the soul Where the association 
with matter is of the worst type, as in the case of the lowest forms 
of life— metals and plants— knowledge is reduced to bare sensations of 
touch and a mechanical response to the external stimulus In less 
unfortunate cases other sense organs also appear, but deliberation, 
i e , reflection and memory (except what is known as habit memory), 
do not appear, unless the soul acquires the central organ of reflection 
and the power to check the headlong rush of the torrential current 
of animal passions and desires The organ of reflection is the central 
telephone exchange of the nervous sj^stem where all the nerves— sen- 
sory and motor— have their terminal endings. The clerk in charge of 
the office is the soul, the self-conscious force, whose self-consciousness 
directly depends on and is affected by the nature of his tendencies, 
desires and passions These desires and tendencies are all of them 
powerful forces originating in the constitution of the soul by virtue 
of its union with matter. They clog the mental stream with rubbish, 
and prevent reflection. The point of this current of tendencies, the 
head of the serpent mmas, is attention, which tests the quality of 
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the incoming sensory stimuhis by laying itself open to its vibratory 
impulse and which may set a motor nerve in motion by the augmen- 
tation of energy at its inner terminal It is the application of atten- 
tion, the connecting of the object without with the point of the mental 
stream, which is the twofold cause of the detailed knowledge of a 
thing as well as of the closing of the door against all other senses than 
the one which may be* actually functioning 

The amount of consciousness which watches over the actions of 
life where the intellect is not shedding its illuminative lustre, consists 
in the sparks given out, from time to time, at the sensory-motor 
point, in consequence of fiiction with the incoming stimulus, or of 
resistance to action. But the glow produced by reflection is the 
intellectual gleam with which reason cai nes on the adjustment of 
the soul’s inner relations with the outei 

The contiol of the mind is exercised through the brain and the 
nervous system which are interposed between it and the body The 
centripetal impulses coming from the periphery pass through the 
brain, just as the motor impulses onginating with the will find their 
way to the desired channel of activity through it This is because 
the brain is superimposed, as a loop, over both the sensory and 
motor systems, through which the ego comes into touch with the 
physical world Bergson thus describes the function of the brain 

" In our opinion the bmin is no more than a kind of central telephonic exchange , 
Its office Js to allow communication, or to delay it It adds nothing to what it re- 
ceives ; but, as all the organs of preception send to it their ultimate prolongations, and 
as all the motor mechanisms of the spinal cord and of the medulla oblongata have in 
it their accredited representatives, it really constitutes a centre, where the penpheral 
excitation gets mto relation with this or that motor mechanism, chosen and no longer 
prescnbed ” — {Matter and Memory, pp 19-20 ) 

Nevertheless the brain is not the chooser, since choice belongs 
to the ego, and also since the brain is composed of matter which is 
unconscious by nature What connects the ego with the brain is the 
central organ of mind, which is composed of too fine a matenal to be 
visible except to clairvoyant vision. The nature of the matter 
of which this central organ (the dravya mana) is composed, is evident 
from the fact that it is in touch at one end with the finest nervous 
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fibres of the brain, and, at the other, with the subtile and superfine 
substance of the soul which is absolutely beyond the reach of sense- 
perception The dravya mana is distinguishable from the manas of 
the non-Jama systems, which is but another name for the individual 
will as appearing in the form of desire As already stated, the 
mateiial mind is only an instrument in the hands of the ego for 
deliberation, training, voluntary motion and intelligent speech, but 
the desiring 'manas represents the dynamic energy of the ego itself 
inclined m a particular way or ways. In different language, the manas 
consists in the energy of life bent on seeking gratification in respect 
of the four principal instincts, or generic forms of desire, namely, 
aJiara (food), bhaya (fear), maithuna (sexual indulgence) and pari- 
graluL (attachment to worldly goods), and is laden with the impurities 
deposited by the four kinds of passions— anger, pride, deceit and 
greed— which arise from and are rooted in desire The dravya mana, 
on the other hand, is intended, like a system of switches, to regulate 
the traffic between the ego and the outside world, and discharges its 
function by offering a choice of paths for the different kinds of move- 
ments But it does not originate motion, for that is the function of 
the will. And the work of the will m producing motion is of the simplest 
description it has merely to dwell upon an idea to produce motion 
in any desired manner. As William James* points out, every idea 
tends ultimately either to produce a movement or to check one which 
otherwise would be produced. Het tells us 

“ The lower centres act from present sensations alone , the hemispheres act from 
perceptions and considerations, the sensations which they may receive serving: only 
as suggesters. of these But what are perceptions but sensations grouped together ’ 
and v\ hat are considerations but expectations, in the fancy of sensations w hicii wnll 
be 'felt one way or another accordmg as action takes this course or that ’ If I step 
aside on seeing a rattle snake, from considenng how dangerous an animal he is the men- 
tal materials which constitute my prudential reOection are images more or less vnv id 
of the mov ement of his head, of a sudden pain in my leg, of a state of terror, a sw elling 
of the limb, a chill, delinum, unconsciousness etc , etc , and the rum of mv hopes 
But all these images are constructed out of mv past experiences Thej, are reproduc- 
tions of w hat 1 have felt or v itne^scd Tliev are in short, sensations and the 

* n e Principles of P'^v chologv , \ol I p 25 

1 1bid p 20 

05 
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difference dettceen the hemtsphereless animal and the whole one may be concisely 
expressed by saying that the one oheye absent, the other only present, objects ” 

Such is the process of deliberation : the reminiscences of the 
past are awakened and re-grouped m different ways, and these re- 
groupings constitute what is known as a train of thought Thus is 
the function of the central organ of the mind discharged by means 
of simple ‘ideas ’ The dravya is a kind of an operating board 
which is connected at one end with the brain, by means of levers 
and bars of nerves Its operator, too, is connected with it at the 
other end, and cannot break away from it during life It is because 
of this inseparable association between the levers of movement and 
the ego that every immediate act of the will is also an immediate act 
of the body, except when the motion is allowed to be dissipated by 
the brain In the latter class of cases the motion is communicated 
to certain parts of the brain where it evokes only nascent or potential 
movements, and is probably ultimately absorbed by the serous fluid 
surrounding that organ This is why deliberations produce no bodily 
movement, though every true act of the will is also an immediate 
act of the body, as already stated. 

As to the origin of motion, reflection reveals it to be the result 
of a purely mechanical process on the part of the will The ego is 
affected by its sensations, perceptions and considerations and thrown 
into a state of agitation in consequence. These affections or agita- 
tions of the will are communicated to the nerve terminals embedded 
in the dravya viana, producing characteristic movements of the 
body or brain cells. Where the element of selection comes in ism 
the choice which opens one track rather than another to the motor 
impulse But this is the work of the ego, and cannot be performed 
by matter which is not endowed with judgment. Deliberation, 
similarly, cannot be a function of the brain, though it bears the full 
weight of the ego’s activity when engaged m thinking; for no 

amount of the motion of that which is devoid of consciousness can 
ever become thought by any conceivable chemical or mechanical 
process. The train of thought is really a series of affections, that is 
to say, states of consciousness of the ego, which arise from reflection 
and are felt by the soul. It is true that a sensation of dulness is 
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■experienced in the brain after hard mental work, but the brain is by 
no means the thinker As a matter of fact, apart from the motion 
of certain of its cells, the brain is not concerned in deliberation and 
is not even the seat of the central organ of reflection, or of the ego, 
whose headquarters are undoubtedly located in the heart This is 
evident fiom the fact that the heart and not the head is directU 
affected by one’s passions and emotions, which remain quite unaffect- 
ed by the degeneration and decay of the brain in old age. Moreo\ or, 
since passions and emotions also interfere with the proper cxeicise 
of the function of deliberation, they must be connected with the 
dravya iimna itself, which, fortius very leason, must be located in the 
someplace with will, that is, in the legion of the heart AsScho- 
penhauei sajs, m the heart is the man, not in the head The ex- 
planation of the feeling of dulness or heaviness expeiienced m the 
brain after hard mental work probably lies m the fact that the parts 
of the biain concerned m the piocess become heated and overworked 
after a time Just as a feeling of fatigue arises m thefingeisin 
consequence of excessive wmik, though the ego’s headquaiter:> aie 
not lociited m the hands, m the same wmyceitam portions of the 
brain show signs of fatigue when put to excessive strain 

Furthermoie the diavya mana is necessary as a central oigan 
for the work of mental synthesis ; for the senses aie located separate- 
ly outwardly , and their functions would be independent, union's 
the> a’e bi ought m touch wuth a unitar.\ consciousness m a central 
part The perceptive centres in the biain w’ould also be as talucle-'^ 
as the senses for the same reason, namely, their separate location 
If the unit\ of conscious life is dissipated m the form of the di\cr?it\ 
of independent sensation centies, it will be impo'^^ible for the car 
to ‘leain’ what the e\e sees, and for the taste to be brought in 
relation to touch and smell All coii'^cious functions ha\e to be re- 
cogni.'cd as ultimately pertaining to a unitary consciou'^iKSs, the living 
and active will 

Though not ihe thinker it-^elf, the drau/a wena p inui^.i)cn--r.b!e 
for deliberat’on, becau'^e thinking con^pts in a ; erit- of na-cent n.ove- 
ments, or ' sens,itions,’ w inch are not possible in the ab'.nco of the 
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brain and the central nervous organ interposed between it and the will 
Hence it is that all the lower forms of life which are not endowed 
with the brain and the central organ of choice and control, are also 
devoid of reflection. Incapable of controlling their activity, they are 
also incapable of deliberation. Their actions are all determined by 
their instincts ; they live in the present and are incapable of judg- 
ment and choice The advantages of deliberation are obvious, and 
are clearly brought out by William James in the following passage 
which occurs on pp 21 and 22 of the 1st volume of his Principles of 
Psychology 

“ Take the prehension of food as an example, and suppose it to be a reflex per- 
formance of the lower centres The animal will be condemned fatally and irresistibly 
to snap at it whenever presented, no matter what the circumstances may he ; be can no 
more disobey this prompting than water can refuse to boQ when a fire is kmdled under 
the pot His life will agam and agam pay the forfeit of its gluttony. Exposure to 
retaliation, to other enemies, to traps, to poisons, to the dangers of repletion, must be 
regular parts of his existence His lack of all thought by v/hich to weigh the danger 
agamst the attractiveness of the bait, and of all volition to remain hungry a little while 
longer, is the direct measure of his lowness in the mental scale And those fishes 
which, hke our cunners and sculpms, are no sooner thrown back from the book into 
the water, than they automatically seize the book agam, would soon expiate the 
degradation of their mteUigence by the extraction of their type, did not thenr exagge- 
rated fecundity atone for their imprudence Appetite and the acts it prompts have 
consequently become m all higher vertebrates functions of the cerebrum ” 

Wbat IS true of the advantage in respect of food, holds good 
with regard to all other functions m the exercise of which prudence 
is a virtue. The animal devoid of the brain and the dravija rmna 
cannot pause, postpone, deliberate, compare or nicely balance one 
motive agamst another But it is not the absence of these necessary 
organs that debars him from these advantages ; on the contrary, their 
absence itself is to be laid at his door. For, whatever the modems 
may say to the contrary, it is not the brain which manufactures the 
ego, but the ego who organizes the brain, so that the absence of the 
brain itself is to be accounted for by the grossness and lowness of the 
tendencies of the organizing will itself It is not the brain or the 
central mana which makes us pause and deliberate, but the force of 
the purer instincts of life which were developed, undoubtedly, in some 
pre-natal state or states. When the body came to be organized in 
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consequence of the presence of those instincts the brain and the central 
organ were evolved out in due course of things The phvsical brain 
IS, no doubt, a necessary part of the machinery of rational life, and 
injury to Its substance IS invariably accompanied by a coi responding 
impairment or loss ot the functions of the mind, but it is not char- 
actenzed by individuality which is the most indispensable trait of our 
psj'chic being, and cannot, for that leason, be regaided as the seat of 
consciousness or soul It is like a shunting yard at a railway junction, 
and altogether incapable of regulating the movements of the mental 
rolling-stock The same observations apply to the dravya viana which 
stands to the brain in the same relation as a signal-box does to the rail- 
way lines in the shunting yard. It, too, is unconscious, and, therefore, 
incapable of regulating the mental impulses originating m the will 

The viana, chitta, buddhi audahamkara of the Indian philosophy, 
for which it IS not alwavs easy to find suitable equivalents in diffeient 
tongues, are the four different aspects of the mental ‘outfit,’ maiia 
(the same as manas) being the point of the^current of life’s tendencies, 
1 c., attention, chitta the bed of the mental stream, so to speak, 
buddlii, the faculty of reflection, the same as is termed intellect, and 
ahandcara, the sense of "I-ness,” that is to say, the ‘clerk in charge 
of the central exchange ’ The whole of this current is full of memory 
records preserved in the form of living, that is, active tendencies, 
called saniskai'as (impressions) m Sanskrit 

In mindless beings whose consciousness is too much vitiated bv 
the influence of matter, conscious function never rises to the dig- 
nity of peiception pmpei , and IS confined to a feeling of sensations 
to which response is made in an automatic way But the case 
with those who aie endowed with a central mental equipment is 
verv diileient In their case \se ha\e first of all a vague detail- 
less sense of awareness This is called dar'ana* 'pure excitation 

' The distinction between .i percept and a bare sensation has been rovOTnized b; 
modem ps\ cholopn'^ts Sa\s Arthur I Gates in In'; " Elemental^- P^ichn!o/\ ” tp aT3) 
Tlie jiercept is the awa^'eno'^s of an object, condition or tomp'c\ event whereas the 
sensation is the awareness of a quahtv. such as red, c*f t o- p iin In tli^ chain of 
conscious react’on--, the sensation precedes the percept, and is dej^ndont on diTf ’■cnl 
central neurones, altlioj'di the neumne- of the two art, intimate h con^'cctcd .md t'** 
lime intenal Lnitween sen^-ation and f/'emeption consrou'^K imp,.rcc,jt'ldL 
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or ‘ '‘irtii)}.'' nnd i'> folIo\vi‘d, if l\\o totil (-o v/inluM, by maf/rahn, 
which mrnn'i I ho rinrli'tir out of nn objfTt v.-ith roforcnce to its 
clu’--, Uni in to nv. tiu' {tnovUo.in' or nwironot-. of iln f^enonil 
< // . to know on «l>j« ci ;l-, u imn *1 lu-n comon ;/i5, which 
niy-ninon :in nttiludo of iMujuirw Th«‘ 'ou! now or*rl^- it‘’olf to ncrjuire 
(hnriilrfl infoimnlioTi eonccrmiir’ thf tjbj*nt of p*" rc'^ption, hrin^''? its 
momor'. tobcirujinn th<' niuimhn. tli.* nut-iro nnd rompodtion of 
wluVh it piocof-di to re c< rlriin v/Jth tin oid of it * nuntnl 'ron^cni^i' 
Thin piorc n, which in d<'p' Md» ut on tho *o'il'n inter' it m an^ pr.en 
objort , mav In prolonpc I an lotu' a*' it r lU irnfi!** to continue the 
in\cntipati(m Tin* iniportant tlnru’’ to I'now about thi ntatefiVa'B 
t Int jit'ri'cjilion here ti i eitob'* incchnnim! and b* corn' n \olilioml 
with th»‘ ^oul 'i'lin fornruion of ih** p-'uo pt, con^’ ntmr in the* anpcir- 
nneo of the cnri< ctly (b tcrmined id« i in the lune-iit'ht, h the refill 
of i/’ 'I Inn in known a' avtun, which in tantamount to the fiifin? 
in of t!u‘ <!• t lit in the nertd pr- ’f'nt 'tion or ouiiino of an object m 
con'-ciousiK" ,u Tin inuterial htiin here aho !> thernenln! ntreom, 


connistmr of all \ itidn of ’rtutrentn,’ which < nuhlo tin int»‘lleK:t to test 
the* properties of a ’ en' ition 

The last stat'^e is dh nn Titonilly, praspmr , which means 
retniniiip’ or connti-uctintr By the proce..', of bolation of irdni- 
duals in the pro.s''‘nt ttions arc .‘-el up memor/ mechanisms in 
nervous fibres, as dc^'cnbcd bofon’, and these tmd to hoM to^rethcr 
more and more firmly with repetition. In other words, by dwell* 
inp" UF)on a prc-entation or -onsaiion repeatedly is set up a 
.special proupinp:— a ‘^ort of button or hew -of ncrvc-tcrminals m 
the rep'ion of the dravtin inana, which, when {)re.s-cd, will \ield, that 
is to sav, call up apain, the appropriate corresj'ondmR’ impression. 


This is dhnram 

Some people think th.at recollections share the nature of 
mental concepts which, they maintain, exist in the brain What is 
piGcisoly meant by this statement is not eas\ to comprehend, unless 
it be that concepts and ide.as exist somewhere in the matter of the 
brain, with their definite outlines and * individualities, in other 
wolds, as ready-made imaues. It thus becomes necessary to see what 
a concept can possibly mean 
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my hand, may be contained in a simple percept or idea, but only by 
bciintthuscombined as parts of one object. Therefore of all the many 
physical thinp^s simultaneously afTectinp my senses, one only, or one 
complex of thincjsi^the object of attention, and as one thing becomes 
the object of attention the thing perceived m the previous moment 
ceases 10 be the object of attention " This is sufficient to show that 
neither memories nor concepts are preserved in the matter of the 
brain m the form of photos or images It is true that by dv;elling upon 
a presentation or sensation, repeatedly, a kind of mechanism is set up in 
the nervous matter wherewith the original impression may be recall- 
ed ; but that does not mean that recollection consists purely and 
simply in the movements or agitation of nei vous matter, without the 
interposition of the soul. On the othei hand, v.e cannot hold memory 
to be a purely spiritual function, because of its dependence on the 
nervous mechanisms that are needed to recall a past experience. For 
us memory is a faculty, which pertains neither to pure Spint 
nor to pure matter, but to a soul vitiated by the absorption of matter 
For pure Spirit is endowed with omniscience, which is inconsistent 
with limited knowledge like recollection ; and matter is unconscious, 
hence devoid of memory. 

It is necessary to emphasize the distinction between omniscience 
and the productions of the lower mind to which memory appertains, 
especially as it has been utilized by the ancients in the building up 
of their mythological Pantheons The knowing faculty in both cases, 
it will be seen, is the same, whether it know things directly or 
through the medium or instrumentality of the material mind ; for 
knowledge is the very nature of the soul,'’ and consists in the feeling 
of its own states, that is, the states of its own consciousness These 
states of consciousness aie also in their nature nothing but aspects 
or modifications of the soul-substance, since spirit is pure conscious- 
ness in essence Thus, the being w'ho knows is one and the same , 
in the one case, that is, when free from the defilement of matter, 
he knows directly all that his own states have to reveal, which is 
infinite and all-embracing knowledge, and in the other, he is aware 
■of as much as his drugged and stupefied will is capable of evoking 

* See ‘ The Science of Thought ' fay the present writer. 
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from him , for every impression through the mmd must pro- 
duce an affection of the soul, m other words, must excite a 
state of consciousness, before knowledge can be said to have 
dawned. 

As regards the nature and form of omniscience, the soul being an 
individual, i e., an indivisible unit of consciousness, the idea of know- 
ledge with reference to it is that of a state of consciousness which is 
neither the whole, nor a separated part of the substance of its being, 
but of an infinitv of interpenetrating and msepaiable phases or as- 
pects, each of which is pervaded bv the all-pervading consciousness 
of the self In different words, every soul is, by nature, an individual 
Idea which is itself the summation of an infinity of different, but 
inseparable and interpenetrating ideas, or states of consciousness. 
But, since all these ideas or states are not simultaneously 
present m the consciousness of each and every soul, some of 
them must necessarily exist in a sub-conscious or dormant con- 
dition, whence they emeige above the level whenever conditions 
aie favouiable foi their manifestation. Thus, knowledge is never 
acquired fiom without, but only actualized from within. This is so 
even when we peiceive a new object or are impressed with a new 
idea for the fiist time , for the soul can never know anything except 
through the states of its own consciousness Hence, unless the soul 
be endowed with the capacity to assume a state corresponding to 
the stimulus from without, it will never have the consciousness of 
the outside object It will be now evident that an impression in or 
on consciousness differs from a statue in marble, in so far as it does 
not signify the chiselling off or removal of any pait of its bulk 
but resembles iL, inasmuch as it is brought into manifestation 
fiom within the soul’s being itself Thus, while all impressions 
may be said to lie dormant in the soul, m the same manner as 
all kinds of statues remain unmanifested in a slab of stone, they 
cannot be described as being created m the same way There is no 
question of carving out anything in the case of an impression on 
the soul-substance, but only of a ‘ waking up ' of a o 
state, or a setting free of that which was previously held in 
' bonds. 
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Hence, all kinds of. impressions, or states of consc’ojsness Ip 
latent in the soul, and only need the removal* of the causes vrhieh 
prevent their roming into manifestation to emerge from the sub- 
conscious state. 

For the foregoing reasons, sense-perception implies no more 
than the uncovering of a pre-existing state or thought, the resonance 
of an already existing impress, or idea-rhythm, set free to uibrate 
in response to the incoming stimulus It is this responsive resonance 
of its own rhythm, hence, a state of its own consciousness, which 
is felt by the soul at the moment of cognition It should be stated 
that the soul has no other means of knowing its own states than 
feeling them ; though the word feeling is here used in its widest 
sense, and includes sensations of touch taste, smell, sight and 
hearing. 

The differences of knowledge among beings of different classes 
and kinds, as v. ell as among indinduals belonging to the same class, 
are due to the operation of the Law of Karma, for the potenriaiity 
for infinite knowledge, that is omniscience, bsmg the very nature of 
the soul, some outside influence is needed to prevent its becoming an 
actuality of experience The nature of this e.xtemal inSuence, chat 
is, of the force of karmas, is fully explained in such works as the 
Gommainsara ~ 

It follows from this that knowledge really arises from vrithin, 
and education is merely a drawing forth 'from e, out, and dneo. to 
lead) from the depths of consciousness As the bondage of karma is 
loosened, new impressions are set free to manifest themselves, widen- 
ing the field of perception and knowledge, by bnnging the soul into 
touch with something to which it had remained irresponsive hitherto: 
and, finally, when all the perception- and knowledge-obstructing 

•vil] be seen that impressio-is anse rot onlj from perception, ent also 
from the actr.nty of thougnt , smee, vrrene\ era nevr idea is formed as the resolt c. 
percepb'on or mference, a new impresron is discorered to enrich tee stoch c: 
one’s knowledge 

t The Gommatasara is a Jaina work of great authority on the doctrine of 7 enr, o 
The subject has also been dealt with by the present writer in nis Pradi'sl Faih £> 
some length. 
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bonds of karma are destroyed, omniscience is attained by the potential 
becoming the actual.* 


* There can be no gettuig away from the fact that the soul can never know 
anythmg unless it be endowed with the knowing faculty. The senses only give us 
impressions, photos or images of objects, but not the knower, to cognize them , and 
it would be a miracle if they could create the knower, for they are unconscious them- 
selves There can be equally clearly no doubt but that the soul primarily only per- 
ceives its own conditions 6r states of consciousness in knowing anything else, for very 
often that which it knows is very different from what is actually perceived, and m 
many cases what is known is never really perceived with the senses, e g , ether, 
which IS mvisible to the eye The existence of a capacity to know, then, is a condi- 
tion precedent to the consciousness of the soul , and it is evident that this capacity of 
knowmg is not anything foreign to it, or to be acquired from without, but its very 
nature, for, as we shall see later, the separation of jnana (consciousness) from the 
jnam (knower) is fatal to both It is also evident that there can be no hmit to the 
knowing capacity of the soul, for neither reason nor imagmation is liable to be 
limited by aught but the impossible , and though the senses of each and every hvmg 
being do not embrace the whole range of phenomena, still there can be no doubt but 
that different bemgs take cognizance of different thmgs, so that what is mvisible 
to one soul does not necessarily remam unperceived by all Owls, for mstance, per- 
ceive objects m the dark , and it is obvious that the mmute httle msects which are 
quite mvisible to us must be known at least to the members of their own fratermty, 
for they breed and multiply The inference is that, while the soul is the knower m 
Its own nght, its knowmg capacity is obstructed, more or less, m the case of different 
bemgs, though consciousness with its special properties— mdmduahty and know- 
ledge— bemg common to all, there can be no differences of quahty or quantity m 
respect of the potentiality of knowledge among them This conclusion is fully support- 
ed by the facts or phenomena of clairvoyance and telepathy, of the very existence of 
which men are almost wholly ignorant m this age, but which have been proved to be 
the natural functions of the soul 

The nature of the soul bemg pure mtelligence, thought (knowledge) or con- 
sciousness, the differences m the degree of its manifestation among the different 
kmds of bemgs, as well as among members of the same species, must be due to the 
influence of some outside force, or agent, whose association or union with the con- 
scious substance (soul) has the effect of depriving it of its pure clanty of knowledge.. 
Unconscious matter is just such an agent, which, as descnbed m ‘ The Practical 
Path,’ enters mto union with the soul-substance and thereby cnpples its knowmg 
powers, more or less, according to the type of the bondage (the state of fusion of 
matter and soul) Thus, the differmg tjrpes of consciousness depend on the operation 
of the knowledge-obstructmg energies of karma, so that, where they are actually m 
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The rhythm, that is to say, the energy of functioning, of the 
soul, IS of a very complex type, for it knows itself in addition to the 

full play, the manifestation of the knowing faculty of the soul may be reduced to the 
sense of touch, as in the case of one-sensed beings (metals and the like), while in the 
converse case, that is, where they are totally eliminated, the fuH blaze of omniscience 
must be the reward of the conquering jiva (ego) All the intermediate degrees of 
manifestation of consciousness between these two extremes, it can be seen in a general 
way, also owe their existence to the destruction or quiescence, or partial destruction 
and partial quiescence, of these energies of knowledge-obstructing, tear mas, for 
knowledge being the very nature of the soul may be covered over by the veil of 
Ignorance and ‘ uncovered ’ as often as it may, but it cannot be acquured or developed 
anew, or engrafted on an originally unconscious stem If we pondei over this state- 
ment, we shall not be long in reahzing that no onginally unconscious substance can, by 
•a process of centralization, that is, mirroring of the incommg stimulus in a central 
part, convert it mto a sensation and itself into a knowing being. The gulf between 
the conscious and the unconscious is too wide to be bridged over m this manner, and 
no intellectual jump or acrobatic feat of imagination can even faintly suggest th? 
method by which or the manner m which such a mmacle might be effected 

The soul, then, ls the knower in consequence of its nature, the punty of which 
is defied by the absorption of the unconscious substance— matter. It follows from 
this that the tearmg asunder of the veil ot matter, by destroying or checking the 
■energy of kaj mas, which interfere with the knowing capacity of the soul is the real 
means of increase of knowledge As for the nature of the knowledge-obstructmg 
forces of karma, observation shows that passions and emotions considerably interfere 
with one ’s knowing capacity and clanty of the intellect , and the effect of bias and 
prejudice on the faculty of judgment is too well-known to need comment. Thus our 
personal likes and dislikes, as well as wrong behefs and passions and emotions are the 
causes which mterfere with the dawn of jnana They make the mtellect cloudy) 
producing the mental fog that is highly mimical to the cjarity of conscious thought. 
They are also the causes of the fusion of spirit and matter referred to above, as wdl he 
demonstrated m another place later on Another cause of obstruction is the mterest 
in the physical concerns of life which narrows down the zone of knowledge to what is 
regarded as the immediately useful for the requirements of the physical body Atten- 
tion here acts as a porter at the gate, and admits only the desirable, thus, shuttmg the 
door agamst all ideas other than those presenting themselves m response to the ui- 
vitation of the desirmg manas (lower mmd, the seat of desires) We, therefore, con- 
clude that the functionmg of consciousness is obstructed by certain kinds of 
energies, sprmgmg mto being from personal likes, dislikes, mterests, passions, 
emotions and desires. These energies have been classified under four different heads 
‘ by the Jama acharyas, and constitute what are known as qhatiya karmas (se® 
chapter xiu post) 
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object of knowledge at one and the same time, and also because itt> 
capacitj to know things embraces the whole range of possibiht\ , 
that which it can never know having no manner of claim to existence 
It follows from this that the natmal energy of the soul, as puie 
spirit - a condition m which no interests or motives or other forms 
and causes of obstruction or limitation lemain to shorten the range of 
consciousness— IS of the most complex tjpe in which the rhythm of 
self-awareness holds together, man interpenetrating manner, all olhei 
possible ihvthms of knowledge, none of which is denied fieodom of 
functioning and operation As such, the soul resembles agreat melod^ 
in which the rhythm of the tune hovers over the rhvthms of the notes 
that enter into its composition, and in which each of the notes, 
though a separate entity m itself, is nevertheless only an indivisible 
and inseparable part of the whole 

Now, since rhj thm is but another word foi an idea in connec- 
tion with the soul, because knowledge consists in the states of one’s 
own consciousness, by putting the above in the simple language of 
philosophy, we may say that each perfect, or fully-evohed Soul, 
being puie consciousness freed from the blinding influence of mattei, 
is actually an all-compiehensive Idea which sums up, as it weie, and 
includes all other possible ideas without a single exception Hence, 
the fullest possible knowledge, unlimited by Time and Space, is 
alwa\s the state of consciousness of a deified Soul. In other woids, 
the emancipated Soul is simply jnanamayce (embodiment of 
knowledge), being pine consciousness in essence 

We must now attend to the part plaved by memoiy in our 
di earns Analysis shovs that a dieam differs from waking pci cep* 
tion mamlv in so far as it is not accompanied by full consciousness, 
that is to sa\, the will is moie oi le'^s reluctant to rouse the intellect 
at the time, and is easih satisfied with the piesentations which 
memoi\ jiuls up befoie it 

As Bei'gson sa\s 

“^\hon^^o m '-Iceiunp: n-’tumlh , U i-, not ;o belir.c, -- 1 t. o't. n 

boon .'Upi'o-od. tint I'nr ne c’c'cd to o\tc ml r-nti'.’''- Our •-< i ‘•-■((u' 

tinuo to I 0 nttnt TK’, ri. , it tii,!., v ith k'--: prvo.-on, but I'l n e i'- 
ll c\ cmbt-iLC n I o-t of *'obi.vtne’ \\I j-- oni-urv' i\ o-l - } >, 
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'V7e are avrake — for then vre live in a •world of perceptions common to aH men— 
and which reappear in sleep, when we live only for ourselves- Thus oar facahr cr 
sense-perception, far from being narro?red during sleep at aH points, is on the 

trarr extended, at least in certain directions, in its field of operations. To si— o 

is to become disinterested. A mother who sleeps by the side of her cMId TrD 
not stir at 'the sound of thunder, bnt the sigh of the child will wake her. Does sm 
really s''eep in regard to the child ? We do not sleep in regard to what conthnes to 
interest us . . The formative power of -the materials furnished to the dream bv tn= 
■different senses, the power which converts into precise, determined objects toe vaaae 
and indistinct sensations that the dreamer receives from his eyes, his ears, and the 
whole surface of the interior of his body, is the memory . . These impresr ons are the 
materials of our dreams, but they are only the materials they do not strffcs to •nmd'ns 

fhe'm. . . because they are vague and inceterminate. The birth of a dream is no 

mystery. It resembles the birth of all our perceptioDS. The mechanism of the dream is 
the same, in general, as that of normal percspticri. When we |>erceive a real object, -T-hat 
we actually see — the sensible matter of perception— is very little in comparlsca wrin 
what our memory adds to it When you read a book, when you look through ycur news- 
paper, do you suppose that all the printed letters really come into your consrousnes? In 
that case, the whole day would hardly be long enough for you to read a ■paper. Tcs truth 
■is that you see in each -^ord and even in each member of a phrase only some lettem or 
even some characteristic marks, just enough to permit you to divine the rest. . . Tw- 
in the waking state and in the knowledge that we get of the real objecm TrLch 
surroimd us, an operation is continually going on which is of quite the same p-mre as 
that of the dream. We perceive merely a sketch of the whole obj'ect. This sketch 
-appeals to the complete memory, and this complete memory, which by nseif was 
•either uncansdons or simply in the thought state, profits by the occasion to come 
out. It is this kmd of halincmafcon, inserted and fitted into a real frame, that we 
perceive. It is a shorter process : it is very much quicker done than to see the zdzg 
itself. Besides, there are many mterestmg observations to be made upon the concnri 
and attitude of the memory images during this operation. It is not necessary to 
suppose that they are in our memory in a state of inert impressions. They are Ere 
the steam in a boiler, under more or less tension. . . I believe mdesd that aS cfut past 
Me is there, preserved even to the infinitesimal details, and that we forget nothirr, 
and that all that we have felt, perceived, tnoaght, willed, from the first awakenitg 
•of our consciousness, surv i v es indestructibly. Bat the memories which are preserr- 
ed in tha=e obscure depths are tnere in the state of invisifale pnantoms. loey 
aspire, perhaps, to the light, but they do not even try to rise to zt ; they know that it 
is impcsrible, and that I, as a living and active being, have something else to do than 
to occupy myself with them. But suppose that at a girm moment, I become^ 
interested. ... in other words, that I am asleep Then these memories peiceiyirg 
that I have taken away the obstacle, have raised the trap-door which has kept roen 
Iieneath the floor of consdousness, arise from the depth.” 
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It should be noted that the psychic force, the will, is not in an 
active state during sleep, and that the consciousness of the sleeper 
is then nd of the mental tumult arising from the din and bustle as 
well as the worries and anxieties which absorb attention dunng 
the waking hours of life, so that many of the movements which 
pass unnoticed during the day impinge on his mind with great 
force Similarly, sensations onginating ,m parts and changes 
of the body of which one is unconscious during the waking 
state, burst on the drowsy consciousness with gi’eat force It is 
for this reason that a slight sensation of heat is felt as walking 
on fire, and so forth. If the stimulus continue, attention is finally 
roused fiom the lethargy of somnolence into activity to remove the 
cause or causes of irritation ; otherwise the dream comes to an end, 
and the sleeper lapses once more into the deep-sleep state without 
actually waking up 

As regards the contents of dreams, the stimulus which sets the 
dream-machinery in motion either comes from (1) the outside world, 
or (2) consists of bodily sensations, ^ e , of excitations originating in 
some bodily organ. It is then blended together with the prevailing, 
subjective states, which mean such of the thoughts as, centred 
round paramount wishes, have strongly agitated the individual and 
lent their colouring to the aggregate of feelings in the will. During 
sleep these psychic states consist m potential, that IS to say, nascent 
movements, and only need suitable impulsion to be developed into 
perceptions. The arrival of the stimulus just furnishes the impulsion 
that was needed, and the sensation is woven into the framework of 
consciousness, just as an ordinary excitation in the waking hours. 
This results m dream-perception with which we are all familiar. 

So far as the type of a dream is concerned, it would appear to 
be determined by the nature of the prevailing feeling at the moment 
of dreaming , for instance, if we remove a corner of the sheet covering 
him and allow cool air to play on a part of his body, the sleeper,- if he 
does dream at all, would dream of scenes m the Alps, with falling 
snow, intense cold, and the like— all details tending to emphasize the 
, fact that a feeling of cold is present in consciousness Similarly, if 
the heart happens to be weighted down by the hand, the sensation 
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Gxcil0db> prepsuie pives nso to a feelin^r of fear, and leads the 
creative imajrination to picture scenes in which accent is la^'d on that 
foelincr. Thus, it is tne feelinp: which deteimmes the tj-peofoar 
drcam=:, and the differences of scenery in dreams of the same txpe 
me piobiibh due to the differences in the quality, or inten'^ity, of the 
feeline: it'^eli', e 7., when the pre=sure on the heart is slight, there 
v.'ill he but siicrht fear, and the resulting dream will also be only 
shghilv frightful in its aspect. 

Dreaming, it will be observed, takes place at a time which *3 
milked by the withdrawal of attention from the physical world. In 
deep sleep, the ego withdraws itself away from the plane of action 
and sensation, although it still remains within call. Hence, whenan 
anlagoni'^tic sensation oppo'^es the state of tranquilht\ and repose, the 
will reacts on it and rouces the dormant consciousness into acthitj 
This it accomplishes In forcing the excitation down on to the plane of 
underst.-^nding, which gathers it up in the moulds of its thought- 
forms, thu': enabling the soul to perceive its feelings in a pictonal way 

Now, tlie function of intelligence in the body is to pres’de over 
its actions so as to preserve it from harm ; but. generallj*, experience 
renders its vig. lance unnect-'ssary whenever and where’mrthe sun-ound- 
ingsare familiar \\liGn its vigilance is not needed for adjusting 
the relations of the body svith other bodies in the universe, it turns 
away its attention from the outside world, and like the captain of a 
ship leaves the bridge when the danger is over This happens more 
completely in deep-sleep when the management of affairs is left in the 
hands of the involuntary system, with the will watching over, 
noddingly. The mechanism of life is suTicient under such circum- 
stances to caiTv on the routine work of the organism The automatism 
of the will itself then acts as a sentinel and mounts guard over the 
s> stem, '=0 that when any discordant element tries to penetrate mro 
the o-eanism, or when danger appears to be imminent, it offers resist- 
ance, and thereby creates sufficient disturbance to attract the attention 
of intelligence, which again mounts the bridge to take the direction 
of events into its own hands 

The above is a somewhat metaphorical description of what 
actually takes piace at the time. In reality, the will itself becomes 
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transformed into reason on being disturbed, like a person roused into 
activity from the torpor of sleep. There is no question even of the 
withdrawing of attention from the outside world on the part of the 
ego in dreaming, for dreams occur when the torpor of deep-sleep, 
caused by the benumbing influence of matter on the soul, is somewhat 
lessened. Depnved of its natural ‘vigour, ' the ego is also then de- 
prived of deliberate choice and voluntary action 

So far as the blending of the inner psychic states with the physi- 
cal stimulus is concerned, Freud points out that — 

“ the dream activitj'^ is under a compulsion to elaborate all the dream stimuli 
which are simultaneously present into a unified whole When two or more ex- 

penences capable of makmg an impression have been left over from the previous day, 
the wishes which result from them are united mto one dream , similarly, an impres-. 
sion possessmg psychic value and the mdifferent experiences of the previous day are 
united in the dream material, provided'there are available connectmg ideas between 
the two Thus the dream appears to be a reaction to everythmg which is simul- 
taneously present as actual in the sleepmg mmd , The stunuh which appear 

dunng sleep are worked over mto the fulfilment of a wish, the other component parts 
of which are the remnants of daily expenence with which we are famihar ” 

As regards the distortion in dreams of the idea associated with 
a wish, the explanation given is • — 

“ Wherever a wish fufilment is unrecognisable and concealed, there must be pre- 
sent a feelmg of repulsion towards this wish, and m consequence of this repulsion the 
wash IS unable to gain expression except m a disguised state . We should then 
assume m each human bemg, as the primary cause of dream formation, two psychic 
forces (.streams, systems), of which one constitutes the wish expressed by the dream, 
while the other acts as a censor upon this dream wish and by means of censoring 
forces a distortion of its expression ” 

These distorted wishes linger in the deeper strata of the mind, 
called the sub-conscious, and, in combination with some sensation 
which IS too strong to be ignored, rush up in time to occupy the central 
position In the scene whose type is determined by the incoming 
stimulus As Mr. Maunce Nicoll of Dr. Jung’s school of thought, 
which does not accept the Freudian hypothesis in its entirety, observes 
in his ‘ Dream Psychology ' (p. 176), the more this repressed material 
IS charged with emotion, the more will it seek expression. 

29 
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The drowsy, somnolent will which is really the author of 
these repressed wishes is neither able to hold them down, nor 
quite unwilling- that they should have their way once in this quiet 
manner Intellect, no doubt, objects to their appearance, but then 
the intellect is still unawakened, and the will, on whose effort 
Its waking up depends, is both passive and by no means anxious to 
rouse it into activity Intellect is fully aroused only when the 
will is unable to meet the situation, and turns on itself m its 
difficulty. It IS m this sense that we like to understand Freud 
when he says • — 

“ The (h ram zr ihc quaidian of nloep noi ihc dislutbei of it Either the mind 
does not concern itself at all with the causes of sensations, if it is able to do this m 
spite of then intensity or their significance, which is well understood by it, or it 
employs the dream to deny these stimuli, or, thndly, if it is forced to recognise the 
stimulus, it seeks to find that inteipietation of the stimulus which shall represent 
the actual sensation as a component pai t of a situation which is desired and which 
is compahble with sleep The actual sensation is woven into tlie dream in order 
to drpunr it of its i rahty The correct interpretation, of which the sleeping mind 
IS quite capable, would imply an active interest and would require that sleep be 
terminated , hence, of those interpretations which are possible at all, only those are 
admitted which are agreeable to the absolute censorship of the somatic wish It 

IS, as it were, confronted by the task of seeking what wish may be represented and 
fulfilled by means of the situation which is now actual ” 

The two chief characteristics of dreams, namely (1) incoherence 
and (2) the abolition of the sense of duration, arise primarily from the 
same cause, the loss of interest in the world of action They signify 
the mastery of time a-nd space which cannot be conquered so long 
as the physical body is interposed between them and the mind to 
make it impossible for fancy to jump over the contiguous m duration 
and distance. Where attention is not linked to action that is actual, 
there the mind is left free to plunge into the past or even to make 
an excursion into the future, regardless of the presence of the conti- 
guous When this happens the form and flow of ideas are deter- 
mined by the .similar, except where the very exigencies of thought 
determine otherwise 

These are the laws of reverie, in dreaming, too, disinterestedness 
is almost complete, and the will is loth so to speak, to exert itself 


( 
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in any way. Hence, an idea has 'only to rise above the threshold of 
consciousness to be woven into a dream-content 

As Bergson says, in perception we choose, with extreme pre- 
cision and delicacy, among our memories, rejecting all that do not 
suit the present state But in dreaming the selection of memories 
is made without any real interest, or, 'to be more precise, is left to 
be made, to a great extent, to the mechanism of memory itself, the 
interests of the ego disposed to sleep being opposed to fine work of 
precision and judgment 

Bergson further tells us : — 

‘ The incoherence of the dream seems to me easy enough to explam. As it is 
charactenstic of the dieam not to demand a complete adjustment between the memory 
image and sensation, but, on the contiaty, to allow some play between them, very 
diffeient memones can suit the same sensation For example, there may be m the field 
of vision a green spot with white points This might be a lawn spangled with white 
floweis, it m’ght be a bilhard-table with its balls It might be a host of other thmgs 
besides These different memory images, all capable of utihsmg the same sensa- 
tion chase aftei it Sometimes thej’’ attain it, one after the other And so the lawn 
becomes a bilhaid-table, and we watch these extraordinaiy tiansfoimations Often 
it IS at the same time, and altogether that these memory images jom the Sensation, 
a.nd then the lawn wiU be a bilhard-table From this come those absurd dreams 
wheie an object remains as it is and at the same time becomes somethmg else As 
I have just said, the mind, confronted by these absurd visions, seeks an explanation 
and often thereby aggravates the incoherence ” 

As regards the abolition of the sense of time, Prof Bergson 
points out — 

‘ ‘ When we are awake we hve a life m common with our fellows Our attention 
to this external and social life is the great legulator of the succession of our mtemal 
states It IS like the balance wheel of a watch, which moderates and cuts mto 
Tegular sections the undivided, almost instantaneous tension of the spnng It is this 
balance wheel which is lacking m the dream ” 

To sum up the conclusions concerning the psychic apparatus of 
■dreams, we may say that the same mental faculties are concerned 
m dreaming as m perception, provided we do not forget that of the 
three constituents of the mind, the intellect is drowsy and fatigued, 
the will IS like the child that fain would play but is afraid to disturb 
the sleepers in its vicinity, and attention assumes the foim of a night 
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light, burning low and dim and casting mysterious shadows all 
round. We should not further forget that this threefold division 
is not intended to represent three separate and independent entities 
or functions ; the thing working throughout the mental operations is 
only one— the force or faculty of intelligence —though it is known 
by different names in different conditions and aspects Whenever, 
therefore, we find ourselves m difficulties over the delimitation of 
boundaries between the different aspects of the mind, it will be worth 
while to enquire whether we are not actually endeavounng to effect, 
in thought, a partition, by metes and bounds, between things which 
are not intended by nature to be so divided off from one another. 

We may now turn to the elucidation of the great miracles that 
are said to have occurred at the time of the crucifixion of Jesus accord- 
ing to the gospels. Their explanation consists in the changes that 
occur internally, in the constitution of the aspirant after immortality 
and perfection under the stress of arduous effort, to rid himself 
of the crippling companionship of matter For the physical body is 
the prison in which the soul is confined . and it has got to break away 
from it to come into its birth-right As Ongen points out, “ the 
mental acumen of those who are in the body seems to be blunted by 
the nature of the corporeal matter” (Ante Nicene Christian Library, 
Origen’s Writings, vol. I 82) St. Paul, too, shows how there is 
antagonism between spirit and flesh, and how the latter interferes 
with the freedom of the former (Galatians v 17) The soul, it will 
be seen, is not held a captive in the body by means of metallic 
bars and bolts, but by the forces of cohesion and other adhesive- 
ness and other forms of material magnetism On account of its 
captivity it is unable to exercise its natural perfections, and m the 
vast majority of cases is even ignorant of its divine nature. The 
cross is the symbol, in Christian thought, of the process which en- 
ables it to separate itself from its fleshly prison, the body The 
changes that occur in the constitution of the soul in the course of 
the process of crucifixion are, as already stated, those that have 
been described allegorically as great miracles— the darkening of the 
sun, the rending of the veil of the temple, the shaking of the rocks 
and the opening out of the graves Of these the darkening of the 
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sun stands for the disruption of the equipment of the lower mind, the 
seat of perception, recollection, imagination, will, etc Omniscience 
having dawned in the soul, as the result of the crucifixion of the lower 
self, the ‘ little gleam ’ of inner light, which is so much prized by the 
finite man, is not needed any longer and is extinguished. This is the 
darkening of the sun ' The rocks that are shaken stand for the shocks 
that will be occasioned in the course of the process of the destruction 
of karmic knots that is described in the following significant words 

“ Every valley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill shall be brought low , 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways shall be made smooth ” 
— (Luke m 6 ) 

' The veil of the temple that is rent is not the wall of a temple of 
brick or mortar but of the temple of Divinity It is the veil that lies 
over the face of the soul and is responsible for the obstructing 
of the super-clairvoyant, that is to say, all-embracing vision The 
obtainment of the super- sensuous vision is what is implied in the 
metaphor 

The opening out of the graves, similarly, symbolises the recovery 
of the memory of the past lives , for memory is like a cemetery in 
the mind wherein lie buried impressions and recollections of the past, 
as the dead lie buried in a graveyard What is meant by means of 
these ingenious metaphors is only this that as a result of the process 
of crucifying the individual desires and appetites and cravings, the 
soul gets rid of the causes of obstruction to its real nature, and 
attains to the light inaccessible of infinite knowledge and perception 
The intellectual mind is then not needed any longer, and is darkened 
for ever 

We may now apply ourselves to the elucidation of the myth 
which has furnished us the title of our present chapter. 

That the Biblical Trinity does not represent actual beings, 
but IS a secret doctrine imparted in concealed metaphor, like the 
legend of the ‘ fall,’ is clear from the very constitution of the Trini- 
tarian Board, which comprises (1) a father, (2) a son, and (3) a ghost ; 
for there can be no partnership between living beings and a phantom, 
even though it be a holy one. But this is not the only objection to 
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the acceptance of the idea in the literal sense ; for each member of this 
jyuzzVmg body is further supposed to be diffused in the other two, and 
all the three are deemed to be compressed, or compressible, into one. 
But no amount of eloquence or inKenuity can ever hope to succeed 
in making the rational intellect grasp the manner m which, or the 
method by which, tbiee individualities may exist separate and distinct 
and yet be reducible to one. Nor are we able to picture to ourselves 
the kind of relationship which is implied by the terms father and 
son when both are posited as co-eval in point of time. The more 
one reflects on these elements of confusion, the more does one become 
convinced of the fact that the description is not intended, and could 
never be intended, to convey to the human mind the knowledge of a 
family of gods or men, who outrival all the oddities of prolific nature 
and of the equally prolific imagination of man On the contrary, the 
terms employed to define and the attributes enumerated distinctly 
point to a mental conception of a single faculty or thing which 
is capable of being looked at fiom three different standpoints, 
though not of being partitioned off into as many separate com- 
partments. 

There can be no doubt but that thepiimary conception of the 
Holy Trinity is that of three different aspects of Life, which is by 
nature endowed with potential Divinity. This potential Divinity 
being the ideal as well as the souice, or substantive cause, of the 
subsequent actual Godhood of the soul is the first member— the 
Father— of the Holy Trinity The Son naturally represents the 
Soul that has conquered Death and obtained ‘ that world and the 
resurrection from the dead ' (Luke xx 35 , Romans viii 14); for he 
then becomes an ‘ heir of God,’ to use the significant language of 
St. Paul (Romans viii. 17) Now because the potential Divinity of 
the Soul isonly realised by those who attain ?iiVua?ia, m other words, 
since Godhood is brought into manifestation onL' by the Sou) who 
becomes an ‘ heir of God,’ the Son alone is the revealer of the 
Father (Matt x. 27) Accordingly, the Bible tells us 

"No man hath seen God at any time, the only begotten Son, which is in the 

bosom of the Father, he hath declared Inrti "—(John 1 18 ) 
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Now, because the actual is the successor to the potential in 
point of time, Divinity in manifestation stands to the Divine in 
potency m' the relation of a successor or son, whence the Pauline 
metaphof— an heir of God Yet, in so far as the manifested and the 
unmamfest represent merely the two different phases of what, in 
reality, is the same thing, that is to say, since the Son only comes 
out of the ‘ bosom ’ of the Father, like a statue from out of rough 
stone,' the Son cannot be said to have been non-existent at any 
moment m the life of the Father Hence is the son a full contem- 
porary of the Father 

The third member of the Holy Trinity is the spirit that makes 
us holy As already seen m an earlier chapter, rigid self-control 
and self-denial are necessary to make us whole m which consist our 
salvation and holiness When the individual will is developed to 
perfection in renunciation and self-denial, then is the final emancipa- 
tion obtained, enabling the Soul to enter nirvana as pure radiant 
Effulgence, perfect and whole and unencumbered with any kind of 
material bodies. This perfect, bodiless soul is also itself the Holy 
Ghost » Being whole and perfect in i enunciation It is holy and as 
a pure bodiless Spirit Tt is a ghost, whence the term — the Holy Ghost. 

Such IS the primary conception of the Biblical Trinity, which is 
not only beautiful as an ingenious mythological metaphor, but is also 
strictly in accordance with the trutn The reason why the real 
import of the doctnne has been lost sight of by men is to be found 
m the difficulties involved in the interpretation of such subtle concep- 
tions as the Son and the Word 

The idea of the Word is really only that of Knowledge m a collec- 
tive sense. Life and Knowledge are the two aspects of the soul 
which, when conceived separately, give us the ‘ Father ’ and the ‘Son ’ 
The idea of the ‘ Father,’ thus extricated, must be distinguished 
from the ‘ Heavenly Father ’ who stands for the Perfected Soul 
residing m'mrvawa, termed the MostHigh For the ‘ Father ’ as the 
source of the ‘ Son ’ only stands for the potential Divinity of the 

* This IS the view from the subjective point of view , fiom the objective pomt 
of view the Holy Ghost signifies the spirit of Vaiidgya (renunciation) which makes 
men tohole and holy 
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Word also stands for the fulness of Knowledge, that is, Omniscience, ' 
as a subjective state, in which case it exists potentially in Life (poeti- 
-cally, in the bosom of the Father), and actually in the being of a 
Perfect Soul. 

As the term ' son ’ was directly applied to the ‘ Word,' it also 
came to be recognized as a member of the Holy Trinity. We have it 
from Max Muller . — 

“ There is, according to the Alexandnan philosopher, the Divine Essence which 
"IS revealed by the Word, and the Word which alone reveals-it In its unrevealed 
-state it IS unknown and was by some Christian philosophers called the Father , in its 
revealed state it was the Divme Logos or the Son ” — (TAp Vedanta Philosophy, p 151 ) 

The uttered word of Instruction is Speech, which, in its wisdom 
■-aspect, IS referred to in the eighth chapter of the book of Proverbs in 
the Old Testament (Verses 22—30) 

The Platonic philosophers were also familiar with the conception 
.and termed it Logos (T/ie Vedanta Philosophy by Max Muller, p 141) 
The idea probably had its ongm in Indian allegory In the Maitra- 
yana Upanisad (vi 22), quoted m the Vedanta Philosophy, two Brah- 
mans are pointed out as the object of meditation, one of a?? horn is 
called the ‘ Word ’ and the other, the ‘ Non-Word ' The Upanisad 
further lays down that the ‘ Word ’ alone can reveal the Non-Word 
Speech {Vdch), too, was recognized in India as the divine manifestation 
-of the Creator, long befere the conception of the Word by St. John 

As regards the co-existence of Brahman and Vach the Hindu 
scnptutes teach the same thing as is expressed m the book of 
Proverbs (see Chap viii. 22— 30), -from which only the following need be 
quoted 

“ When he prepared the heavens, I was there , when he set a compass upon the 
face of the depth , 

‘ ' Then I was by him, as one brought up with him, and I was his daily dehght, 
rejoicing always before him " 

The Hindu scriptures teach * — 

Prajapati, the creator, was all this He had speech (Vach) as 
his second, or, in the language of the Bible, as one brought up with 
'him ’'—{The Vedanta Philosophy, p H7) 
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It would thus appear that right discernment, dliarma* (religious 
observance), and renunciation {vairagya) are the three primary con- 
ceptions on which the Pauranic Triad is founded, and that the 
idea of the creation of the world has nothing, m common with 
that of the cieation of Biahma. Accoiding to the .^atapatha-Brahmana 
(i. 6. 3/38) •- 

“ After Prajapati had created the living beings, his joints were relaxed Now 
Prajapati, doubtless, is the j’ear, and his joints are the two junctions of day and 
night, the full moon and the beginning of seasons 

“ He was unable to rise with his relaxed joints , and the gods healed him by 
means of //firius-offerings Ho who, knowing this, enters upon the fast at the 
very time (of full moon), heals Prajapati’s joints at the proper time and Prajapati 
favours him ” 

The year is thus explained in another passage m the work 
quoted 

“ But the year, doubtless, moans all , hence tlfe gods thereby appropriated all 
that belonged to the Asuras, they deprived their enemies, the Asm as, of all " 
— {iainpailin-Br i 7 2/4 , Sacred Bonkn of (hr Eo'^t \ii 198/199 ) 

The year, then, is apiocess. the piocess of healing the relaxed 
joints of the inner Prajapati, i.e , Dharmic Thought, whereby the 
Asuras (fiends) aie deprived of then principality and power This 
unmistakably points to Right Conduct which is destructive of the 
forces of karma, and the liberator of the soul The conception of a 
creator in Hinduism can only be a further coaisening of the unauthorized 
vulgar view of their mythologv , for we still have the Bhagavadgita 
teaching — 

“Jf vr sFHfRlr 51^: I 

^ II 

* Of these three, right discernment leads to the observance of dhai ma, lesultmg- 
in the accrual of virtue and consequently also of prosperity to the soul , but absolute- 
renunciation, culminating in the cessation of vice as well as virtue, is the cause of 
mnkbha Hence is ^iva the general destroyei , 
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This moans that God is neither the creator of the world, nor an 
nctor, nor Mic bestower of the fruit of action ; all this is caused by 
(he nntino of thinfcfi. He punishes or rewards no one for his pood or 
bad deeds The truth is enshrouded in ipnorance, and therefore are 
men misled One should improve oneself by one’s own effort , no one 
should ropard his soul as evil, for the soul is its own friend and foe ! 

It is inlorestinK to note in this connection that the main- 
lamcis of the Egyptian Piiilo'-ophy aEo held that "the Supreme 
Eoinp', tlie infinitclv perfect and happy, was not the creator of 
the world, nor the alone independent heinp ’’ {The Muslerm of 
FrrcmnRoiirn by John Fellows, p. 271) The Biblical account of crea- 
tion. as piven in the book of Gonc-sis. too. was not intended to 
be taken literally, but, like other Biblical nairntives, was only to 
be taken in a secret sense. With ropard to its true esoteric slpnificance 
Moses Maimontdcs, a loanied Jewish thinker of the twelfth century, 
who relies upon earlier explanations, ‘^nys 

*' 'Hk* reslonilion of tho kin^'dom of PthioI, iln hUnbilily nnd jxjnnaijonce, is des- 
cribed tvs u creation of hc'vvon nnd oivrth l jT/ir Gtndr /i> thr Prrplrxtd, p 207.) 

Israel is itself a symbol of the ‘xiul, so that the account of 
creation is really a secret teachinp about the process of the restora- 
tion of divinit\ to the individual soul. It is a creation, or rather 
re-creation, or revivmp of the divine atiributes of the ego that are 
now functionless and unmanifo'rt Hence it is a creation of immortal 
thmps We can now easily understand why Oripen {Writings of 
Oriqcn, vol II, 218> says : 

" God never made anj ihinf? mortal " 

All this IS certainly relevant to the subject-matter of Religion 
and fully in harmony with what is said in the ‘ Minhat Kenaot ’ 
(see Jewish Encyclopaedia, vol 1, 153) 

“ From creation to revelation all is parable ” 

The early fathers of the Christian church, too, rejected the 
literal senseof the narrative-Origen (B^nfinps, vol II, 21S;Philocahxi, 

16, 61 and 225), Clement {Writings, vol II, 239, 339 and 476) an 
Hippoly tus (vol I. 399)-^holdmg it to be a secret doctrine which was 
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not to be disclosed to the profane The details of the process of 
creation or rather re-creation and renovation acquire fresh interest 
in the light of the above remarks, and we shall pause here to look 
into them somewhat closely 

Starting from the condition of false belief and mental confusion, 
in which the soul is involved prior to the dawn of Right Discrimina- 
tion, we aie told that the earth was without form and void, and' 
darkness was upon the face of the deep This is literally true of 
every soul that is involved in ignorance and falsehood, it is devoid 
(void) of goodness and without form (that is definite ideas), hence 
involved in confusion of thought In this state the pall of ignorance 
(darkness) lies thick on the face of the waters of the deep fmind). 
Then there is the change towards faith, the turning towards Light 
and Life Hence, we are told . the^Spirit of God, that is, the Light 
Divme internal, moved on the face of waters i The result is the 
birth of the Light of Discrimination, that distinguishes between 
nght and wrong beliefs. Night (ignorance) and day (inner illumina- 
tion) thus come to be established in the new world for the first time. 

On the next stage there is the appearance of a firmament in the- 
midst of the waters to “divide the watera frpm the waters ” This 
is the Dharmic Understanding which fixes up definite landmarks in 
the midst of chaotic thought, seeking to approach the purity of Spiri- 
tual nature (heaven) 

The next item is the gathenng together of the waters under- 
the heaven, when dry land appears and brings forth grass and herb 
and the fruit tree. The dry land is the terra firma of Right Faith, 
and Its produce (the herb, grass and the fruit tree) such adorable 
properties as humility, curative virtue, fulfilment or culmination of 
pious resolutions 

The fourth stage is charactenzed by the specification of lights 
The two greater ones would seem to refer to the faculty of full 
knowledge to rule the day (the state of spiritual purity) and the 
human intellect to rule the (state of the) night (of the soul) The stai’s 
are the different kinds of intuitions, or intuitive knowledge (clair- 
voyance and the like), or the numerous sciences and arts that are 
helpful to an unemancipated soul. According to another method of 
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interpretation, the sun, moon and stars are technical names for 
certain nerve currents, Ida, P ingala, etc. The Permanent History of 
JBhai aivarslia, vol. 1, 286)^ which are developed by inner contemplation 

The next two stages are characterized by the creation of different 
hinds of living beings, including man. The animals are the different 
tendencies of the soul, good and evil (vide “The Letter ofAristeas’) 
This very interpretation, it may be mentioned is the foundation of 
the distraction between the clean and the unclean animals concerning 
which Tertullian wrote : ~ 

“ The literal prohibitions about the clean and unclean kinds of foods would bs 
quite contemptible ’’—(Farrar’s fi" sforr/ of Inferpretafion, 178 ) 

Tnis wew was fully cunent amongst the leadem of Esoteric 
thought in the early Chnstian church (Ante Nicene Christian Libraiy 
vol. IX, 72—74; Ongen*s Philocalia, 131; Clements Wnnngs, 
vol. II, 251-252 and 488). St. Barnabas also advocated this interpreta- 
tion (TaiTar’s History of Interpretation, 169 and The Epistle of 
Barnabas, 18—205. Amongst the .Jewish authors who held this vieiv 
may be mentioned Aristobulus whom Barnabas follows cFarrars 
History of Interpretation, 169,. 

The righteous rational soul is man who is made m the image 
of God; for God’s form is only that of Perfect Man He (man) is 
made male and female, which terms are explained by Moses 
Maimonides to mean form (male) and substance ffemale), in the 
GvAde to the Perplexed ‘see page 207). Man is thus made in the 
image of God, both in substance and in form ! 

The work of creation is now finished man himself has now got 
to subdue the earth (spirit substance) and bring it under subjection .— 

“ Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it ■ and hare 
■domimon over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth ’ - (Genesis l 28 i 

The sixth day therefore sees the termmation of the work ; and 
the seventh is the Sabbath (attainment to Godhood) for rest and peace ! 

We shall now revert to the Hindu Trinity to study the character 
of its third member a little more closely than we have done thus far. 

The quotation will be given m a footnote in Chapter XL 
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.Siva is the third member of this Trinity, and is represented 
as a yogi with matted hair, and with serpents entwined round his 
person. He takes swallow-woit and other intoxicating and poisonous 
things, and wears a garland of skulls His consort is Parvati, the 
daughter of Himalayas, who also assumes various other forms, such 
as Durga, Kali, and the like His most popular name is Bholanflth , 
he is easily pleased, and grants boons to his worshippers readily, and, 
at times, even foolishly 

Now, Siva lepiesents will inclined and dedicated to Vairagya 
(renunciation) which, as such, is fiee fiom formal sophistiy. On 
account of his freedom from worldly wisdom, he is called the Simple- 
minded— the Un-worldly, or Unsophisticated— and because he knows 
no trickeiy, he is the Bhola (innocent, guileless) Nath iLoid) 

The intoxication of Siva IS due to Self-iealization which is the 
emotion of pure Self-feeling. It is this emotion of Self-feeling that 
constitutes the mystic’s joj% which no wine can pioduce, and for 
which those who have experienced it renounce the world and become 
Self-centied This comes only from Self contemplation, ^ e , the 
samadln of Yoga, in which Will, finding itself fiee fiom the thialdom 
of desire, feels its own inherent Joy We feel truly fiee m this state 
of extreme Self-centiedness m the couise of whose attainment the 
energy of life, which was being dissipated all lound, is wound up, as 
it were, into an indivisible impulse of feeling The ancients desciibed 
this elevated state of feeling by the mystic simbolism of a lod, with a 
knob at its top, and aseipent entwined round it, the knob repiesentmg 
the point into which the Self has withdrawn itself, the lod standing 
for discipline, and the serpent for the force of Kundalun , tho o\\-con- 
quering energy of Life, which now lies coiled up and functionless be- 
hind powerful muscular contractions m the spine Somewhat similai is 
the sign of the caduceus of Meicuiy which contains a lot of hidden 
significance Its figure lepiesents the human trunk and the nervous 
centres, seven m number, the book ^ which is sealed with seven 
seals, and written inside and at the back. The two interlacing ser- 
pents represent the /do and the Pingala uadts (ner\es), and the 


** Ron elations v 1 
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central tube is the symbol of the Susumna (the hollow canal in the 
spinal column). The triangle formed at the lower end is the nervous 
plexus iJfwiad/wra, while the knob, or the head, at the top, is the 
Sa^osrora, the plexus of the brain. The mulMJmra is the abode of 
the spiritual energy known asKundalini Oiterally, the serpent power), 
which is roused into activity m the course of advancement on the 
path of Yoga The plexus muUidMra is also the seat of three 
spintual currents, collectively called Trihem, that is, the confluence 
of the three streams, the Ganges (Ida, whose colour is that of the 
sun', the Jumna {Ptngala, which is of the colour of the moon), and 
theSaraswati vSpintuality, which becomes visible only m the heaven, 
i e , the plexus of the heart) Now, m order that the individual 
should derive any real benefit t from the confluence of these potent 
forces, they must touch his whole being from the midadJmra to the 
plexus in the head , but in order to do so, the Spiritual current must 
pass upwards through the hollow tube of the Summna, energizing 
all the nervous plexi on the way, thus enlivening him from within. 
When the current reaches the brain, the individual becomes perfect 
like Siva Man can achieve this much coveted consummation by men- 
tally bathing at this internal confluence daily, if possible constantly 
The supposed Triheni at Allahabad, in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, is an ingenious symbolism for this confluence of the 
three spiritual currents, though its esoteric import being unknown 
to the generality of men, it is now resorted to by all classes of Hindus 
as a place of pilgrimage 

The garland of skulls worn by ^iva is intended to suggest the 
destructive element in pure Self-contemplation, since all kinds of good 
and evil tendencies have to be destroyed for spiritual emancipation. 
It is worthy of note that virtue is as much a cause of bondage as vice, 
though the fruit of the former is pleasant and that of the latter bitter, 
and, at times, very painful. 


* For the secret import of the names of the other sacred places of the Hin us 
and for a proper appreciation of Hmdu Mythology m general the reader is 
to the comprehensive work, ' The Permanent History of Bharaivarsha, Y 
Narayana Iyer, B A 
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The constant consort of the god is Parvati, who is the daughter 
of Himalayas' But it would be foolish to take the Himalayas as 
a mountain , the goddess represents that much-desired state of the soul 
which arises from steady, immutable dhyana (concentration of mind) 

According to the Permanent History of Bharat varsha, Parvati 
stands for buddhi (intellect) which, in association with ^iva, who 
represents vairagya, probably only means ]oyous intelligence. 

We may now explain the mythological significance of Sarasvati, 
the goddess of Wisdom She is noted for her love of music and 
Carnes a vina (a kind of banjo) in her hand Her word is inviolable ; 
she rides on a hainsa (swan), and is the daughter of God. These are 
her chief characteristics It would seem that the primary conception 
is that of J%nar-ban%, the voice of God, from Jina, the Conqueror of 
samsdra, hence, God, and bani voice As such, she represents revela- 
tion, for which reason her word is absolutely inviolable. She is the 
daughter of God, because she directly springs from a Tirthamkara 
(God) The liamsa on which she rides is a symbol for breath, because' 
ham and sa {hani+sa=ha7)isa) are the sounds actually heard in deep 
inhalation and exhalation, respectively 

The Hindu conception of Sarasvati is also that of ultimate 
knowledge In a passage in the Sarasvatirahasyopanisad, quoted by 
Mr. K Narayana Iyer,*’ she is thus invoked 

“ May the goddess Sarasvati whose form is the very essence of Vedanta, protect 
me She is the ^akti [=energy] of Brahman that is dealt with m the Vedas and 
Vedangas as the only one She durects the three Lokas mternaUyiby her mvolu- 
tionary work She is the guiding prmciple m Rudra, Aditya, etc , and she is enjoyed 
by those who turn their eyes mwards in their mvolutionary process of work. She is 
the expandmg knowledge divided mto eight parts She is Nirvikalpa and the form 
of Brahman, meditatmg on whom Yogis dehver themselves from bondage. May the 
pure and white Sarasvati residmg m the face of Bramha take rest m my heart ” 

“ The goddess Sarasvati,” adds Mr. K. Narayana Iyer, “ is here 
described as the ultimate knowledge and form of Brahman and parti- 
cularly explained as enjoyed by those who turn their eyes inwards 
back to the Brahman ” 


* The Permanent History of Bharatvarsha, voL I ip 415 
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Sarasvati must, however, be distinguished from Gane^a, who 
■is also the God of Wisdom He is a child, and has the trunk of an 
elephant with only one Lusk, in place of the natural head of which 
he was deprived soon after his birth. His mount is a rat, and he 
eats sweets. The youngest of gods, he nevertheless insists on being 
the first to be invited, and gets angry and causes a lot of mischief if 
neglected, at the commencement of an undertaking In regard to 
his bodily build he is ill-knit and awkward as if disjointed. 

In interpreting this personification, we must begin with the 
mount— the rat— which is noted for the excellent use it makes 
of its teeth Now, the only mental faculty which can be represented 
by an animal notorious all over the world for its cutting propensities 
is analysis, which enables us to ascertain the composition of things. 
The awkward, ill-knit body of Gane4a with an elephant's trunk, on 
the other hand, is suggestive of synthesis, which being more useful 
than analysis, has precedence over it Hence, the rat is described 
as the mount of the god. 

The solitary tusk has reference to the true monistic view that 
the real God for every individual is only one, namely, his own Soul, to 
associate another with whom is the deadliest of sms Obviously, 
two tusks would have been compatible with dualism® alone Gane^a 
is represented as a child, because the soul that has been wandenng 
in transmigration throughout the past infinity of time acquires 
Wisdom Divine only when it is about to enter nirvana He eats 
sweets, because fnwnda (happiness) is the fruit of Wisdom. His 
insistence on being invited before other gods, and the trouble arising 
from his being neglected, only go to emphasize the nature of Wisdom 

The reason why the Messiah is described as the son of a carpen- 
ter in the Bible is also to be found in allegorical thought For the 
carpenter is a good symbol for Wisdom, inasmuch as his work con- 
sists only in cutting up (analysis) and piecing together (synthesis) 
These instances, in our opinion, suffice to prove that the nature 
of the divinities constituting the different pantheons is very different 
from what it is generally taken to be. The key that unlocks the 

* The idea is traceable m the impersonation of Odin of the Teutomc mythology, 
•who sacrificed one of his eyes ‘ so that he might be dowered with greater wisdom 
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door leading to the adytum is that of KNOWLEDGE DIVINE as is 
fully evident from the unravelment of the personifications actually 
accomplished thus far The same line of investigation, if pursued, 
will, it is believed, reveal the secrets of most other myths and my- 
thologies ; for they would all seem to be centred round the attributes, 
properties and nature of the soul. Every country in the past, it would 
aeem, vied with every other country m regaid to the composition of 
myths and legends, and composed the most fascinating and at the same 
time deceptive allegones and tales. All sorts of devices were employed 
to give expression to human thought bent on disguising its real purport 
Tinder poetic masks The Indians would seem to have been the 
pioneers m the field, and the large number of the Hindu gods testifies 
to the mama for poetic personification which characterized the Hindu 
mind m the past. Unfortunately its followers have ceased to take 
interest in the truths embodied in their mythology, and wh^ was 
intended only for imparting the highest knowledge is now looked upon, 
by one section of the Hindu community, on account of their excessive 
conceit, as a collection of silly, childish tales, and is regarded by 
another engrossed in deep ignorance as the sole object of religious 
worship If the truth is to be told, it was never intended that any 
worship beyond meditation on the different aspects of Life, which 
manifests itself m all the 330,000,000 forms spoken of in the Puranas 
was to be performed. The Vedas could not very well teach “That 
thou art,” and yet enjoin the worship of mythological deities at the 
same time It is the meditation on the nature of Life which is ' 
worship in the true sense of the word , begging for favours from 
-another can never be the means of salvation Far from thinning the 
delusion, begging only goes to deepen it The same is the case with 
all other rituals and ceremonies, whether they be performed for the 
special benefit of the souls of the departed, or for those of the living 
They all tend to give prominence to the lower personality, and 
prevent us from grasping the sense of the mahavahyas (great sayings, 
or truisms), puch as “ I am Brahman.” 

So far as the forms of these spiritual conceptions, Brahma and 
others, are concerned, they have been conceived with the greatest 
precision m the different mythologies , but as they personify powers 
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and faculties of an exceedingly complex nature, it is not always easy 
to comprehend them fully These mythological deities, however, are 
not to be confounded with actual beings, Indras, demons, and the 
like, who are living beings like ourseleves. There is absolutely no 
reason why the bhufa, the preta, the goblin, the elf and the like, 
should not exist at all They have been seen by men in all countries 
and in all times They are not disembodied spirits, but possess 
bodies made of the same material as ourselves, although of a finer 
quality The remark made by us in connection with the worship of 
Biahma and other mythological gods, applies with even greater force 
to demonology and the worship of angels and ghosts and the powers 
of darkness geneially . it only goes to strengthen delusion. On this 
point we need only give the emphatic declaration of Vedanta, in the 
language of S. Abhedananda, who says (SpiritiLalum and Vedanta^ 
P 17 ) 

“No amount of good thoughts and good deeds can produce as their effect that 
which is beyond thought and mmd, and consequently beyond the reach of then efforts, 
because divine reahzation is not within the realm of psychic phenomena, nor can it be 
reached by mind, mtellect or sense powers And the path which leads the indmduall 
soul to the reahzation of the Absolute is neither through rehgious works, nor through 
the behef in departed spints, nor by the worship of the spints of the ancestors, but 
through self-knowledge and the knowledge of the relation which the individual sou 
bears to the Umversal Spmt That part is called in Vedanta ‘Devayana,’ the 
divme path, or the path which leads to drvimty The travellers on this path are 
those who are the most smcere and earnest seekers after the Absolute, who 
do not care for phenomena, whether physical or psychic, whose souls soar high 
above the clouds of desires that cover the hght of the spiritual sun m the ordinary 
mortals, but whose highest aim, loftiest aspiration, and deepest longing of the 
soul are to realize that unchangeable (jTruthJ which is beyond mind, beyond intellect, 
which the Father injheavens of the spmtuahsts cannot reach ” 

We shall now conclude this chapter , but, before inviting the 
reader to accompany us to the next one, wherein we give the views 
of what, to our thinking, is the only true philosophy of religion, it 
will not be quite amiss to cast a cursory glance at the result of our 
enquiry thus far. We have seen how the natural but mostly 
fear-smothered craving of every soul is to attain to that degree of 
happiness which knows nothing of imperfection or desire , and we 
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have also seen hov 7 that state of happiness is not only possible to be 
attained, but also not far to seek. Step by step, have we been led 
to consider two of the most important religions m the world, that is, 
Christianity and Vedanta, and by the comparative study of their doc- 
trines have been enabled to draw certain highly important conclusions 
as to the nature of the sa7nsara and the God which we have aspired 
to become. But we have not yet found a true definition of God or 
nirvana^ or even of the nature and causes of the soul’s bondage, 
anywhere m either of the two creeds we have so thoroughly examined, 
not destructively, but constructively Vedanta even considers it beneath 
its dignity to give a thought to the individual, and ascribes its very 
idea to illusion, pure and simple, while C^hristianity is altogether 
silent on the point It is true that there is a close resemblance 
between the scenes in dreams and the waking world but simply 
because of this resemblance philosophy cannot jump to the conclusion 
that the universe must actually be the dream of a super-human 
dreamer There is a very important difference between the dream 
and the world of our waking consciousness, and it lies in the fact 
that, while the dreamer whose subconscious mental activity is the 
cause of the dream was at one time a conscious being m the world of 
men, prior to his lapsing into the state of dreaming, and would 
wake up again’mto that world of waking consciousness, the dreamer 
of the universe has not been shown to be a being who was ever awake, 
or who would ever wake up from his eternal, beginningless and ap- 
parently unending sleep The difference is not one of mere words, 
but of vital import to the soul which aspires to become “ That ” Are 
we drifting towards the state which Lord Byron describes as a 

“ Strange state of being ! (for ’tis still to be) 

' Senseless to feel, and vsath seal’d Eyes to see ? 

The “ Perchance to dream ' ” of Hamlet is a silent commentary 
on the sumimim bonum, if dreaming be the be-all and end-all of reli- 
gion To be a dreamer— an eternal, never-waking dreamer — is more 
than any one cares to become Have we, then, misunderstood Vedan- 
" ta ? Perhaps we have But we have endeavoured to follow and work 
out its conclusions from its own point of view as far as it was possible 
to do so The idea of Brahman as the Enj oyer of Bliss is magnificent, 
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but there also remains the other aspect, namely, that of a dreamer,, 
to be considered, so that the query— ‘ who am I ?’— of the soul can 
hardly be said to find an answer in the sublime formula, ‘ That thou 
art,' since it also wants to know, ‘ What is the “ That,” the Enjoyer, 
or Dreamer, or both V This last idea, i e., the rolling of the Enjoyer 
and the Dreamer into one, is the most unsatisfactory of all, since no 
one can combine two incompatibilities in himself at one and the same 
time. 

Christianity, when we turn to seek an ansv;er from it, faresleven 
worse, since it has nothing of its own, and itself stands in need of 
a foreign light to be deciphered into intelligible thought 

The diverse metaphysical theories al^o that have been examined 
by us thus far are found inadequate to explain the nature of the 
world process and incapable of leading to the realization of the aim 
in view— Happiness 

Mythology and mysticism might no doubt, possess the truth but 
it seems safer to keep them at a respectable distance than to run 
the risk of being lost in their labyrmthine mazes. 

We thus see that it is only an inkling of the truth that we have 
been able to get thus far, and that if we wish to satisfy our under- 
standing on all those important problems which constitute true jndna 
—and 37id7ia is the pre-requisite of 7noksha----we must turn to some 
other source able to satisfy the enquiring soul. 

The foregoing tieatment of the subject in hand and the explana- 
tion of the various my thological doctrines of different religions, from 
the standpoint of philosophy and metaphysics, have, it is to be hoped, 
prepared the ground for the reception of the doctrines of Truth which 
will be dealt with in the next and the succeeding chapters. 



CHAPTER X 

THE SIDDHANTA^ 

A number of blind persons, once upon a time, went out to ' see ’ an elephant 
which had come to their village They were all taken to it, and allowed to touch it 
with their hands, one touching its trunk, another its ear, a third its leg, and so forth. 
After the departure of the animal, they all began to talk of their knowledge concerning 
its form Each described it according to Ins own personal observation , but it was 
soon found that their descriptions did not tally. Upon this, a quarrel arose as to who 
was the truthful witness among them, and from words they speedily came to blows 
At this juncture, there appeared on the scene a man who was not bhnd like them, and 
^\ho had actually seen an elephant , and he was with great difficulty able to reconcile 
them by explaining to them that what each one of them had felt with his hand 
was not the whole animal, but only a part of its body —The parahlc of the lUndinon 
and ihc clcphatii 

Moral - ‘ Men of this world are like the blindmen of the parable , they insist 
on their partial knowledge being accepted for the w'hole truth ’ 

The causes of misunderstanding in religion can be classified 
under two distinct heads, namely, those which arise fiom partial 
knowledge, which men try to pass off for exact truth, and those 
that are due to a failure to understand the teaching embodied m 
myths and legends. Of these the latter is the most fruitful source 
of trouble. 

It IS not to be supposed that mythology is a science to be 
encouraged Its value is apparent from the fact that during the 
last two thousand years, at least, it has only led to wrangling, disputes 
and bloodshed among men, and has created greater differences 
among them than all other things put together This is quite a natural 
result of the spirit of mysticism which mythology directly fosters, 
since it gives rise to ignorance, which never fails to give birth to the 
unholy twins, bigotry and fanaticism 


* Established Truth, the last word, or final conclusion. 
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Stories and myths, no doubt, are very fascinating, and do not 
entail much hard mental work, but we ought not to underrate the 
difficulties which they create for men No one will seriously deny 
that they throw a veil of obscurity over the ideal, which it is the 
aim of philosophy to set free from the nebulosity of indistinct, chaotic 
thought, and of religion to bung into realization. Clear thought, 
not mythology, is needed for salvation 

Some people imagine that leal charm lies in the mystic unintelli- 
gibility of thought But they cannot be said to have any idea of the 
practical value of leligion How can that which is not understood 
by anyone be a moans of libeiation by any possibijity? Suppose a 
scientific work contained formulas which were beyond the compre- 
hension of men, could anyone urge their unintelligibility as an 
argument m favour of Its meiit It is no answer to say that those 
formulas would disclose important secrets of nature when understood, 
since cash-value depends on practical good, not on theoretical specula- 
tion as to the charm of unintelligibility. Would a pauper who claimed 
Cl edit on the ground that he owned and possessed untold wealth, 
but was only ignorant of its wheieabouts, denve any benefit from 
his millions ? The same is the case with mythology, which, as stated 
above, has given rise to the worst forms of ill-feeling amongst men 

As regards the first kind of the causes of misunderstanding, it 
is sufficient to point out that none of the religions that we have ex- 
amined hitherto is characterised by perfection. Vedanta, for instance, 
leaves us with Brahman and Maya, and gives little or no help m 
constructing a world of matter and force with their aid. Of Time, 
Space and Causality it has no explanation to offer Nor are we given 
an insight into the mechanism of Maya, which is supposed to be 
responsible for the world-process in some mysterious way 

The final causes of the world must, then, be sought for and 
described m terms which make further thought possible The theory 
that the universe is a bundle of names and forms is very useful in 
so far as it goes, and we hope we have accorded it the fullest latitude 
which It is entitled to ; but the problem of the nature of the material 
and the operative cause or causes, which stamp on it the variety of 
names and forms, still remains to be solved. 
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Bearing m mmd the fact that the world-process is eternal, and 
that concrete things must have some sort of material basis for their 
being, we may lay down that the existing matenal of the universe 
consists of two different kinds of substances, the living, % e , self- 
conscious, and the jam, that is, unconscious, or Jiva and A3iva, as 
they are called m the philosophy of Jainism. 

We must also make due allowance for their interplay This 
necessitates a common ground for action, as well as the determination 
of the accompanying causes which bring about and render that inter- 
play possible We thus get Space, Time, che continuous ether, i.e , 
the medium of motion, and another kind of ether as the medium of 
rest. Of these, Time is the principle of continuity and is recognized 
as a separate substance m the Jama philosophy 

The medium of motion and that of rest are called Dharma and 
Adharma respectively , and matter is known as Pudgala. These 
are all the substances necessary for the world-process which may be 
enumerated in the following tabulated form 

SUBSTANCE 


Jiva Ajiva 

\ i i I 

Space Time Dharma Adharma Matter {Pudgala) 

Jainism posits these six substances as eternal, « and claims 
that no world-process is possible without them .Even when por- 
tions of the universe are destroyed, these realities do not disappear 

* It IS impossible to accept the theologian’s dictum that everythmg that exists 
must have a maker, so that nothing can be self-subsistmg For if that were so, that 
maker would himself stand m need of a maker of his being, and that one, of still 
■another, and so forth But this is too absurd to be acceptable to theology itself, 
accordmg to which there is a seK-subsistmg maker who is the author of everythmg 
•else Here also theology has no leg to stand upon, for if it is possible for one 
bemg or thmg to be self-subsistmg and eternal, it is also possible for more thmgs 
and bemgs to be uncreate Hence, the real issue agam is what is more rational, 
whether the notion that a god made the substances of nature, or whether they 
are self-subsistmg and eternal ’ -Amd as to this the answer can be only one, namely, 
that which has been given m these pages 
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or become merged in one another ; for there can be no such thing 
as an absolute pralaya. Even Vivekananda maintains {Jnana Yoga^ 
Part II p. 26) 

" I should rather follow the . . . opiinon that this quieting down is not simultane- 
ous over the whole universe, but that m different parts different things are going on.” 

It is not to be supposed that the word ‘ substance ’ used in refer- 
ence to the SIX realities of Jainism, means only physical substances, 
such as stones Matter is naturally included in these six realities, but 
the remaining five are very different in their nature and bear no 
resemblance to it The best way to understand their nature is to- 
consider them as different kinds of forces, since they all perform cer* 
tain functions. 

These six lealities are thus defined in the Uttaradhyayana Sutra 
{Sacred Books of the East, vol. XLV, pp 153-4) : — 

“ Dharma, Adhanna, space, time, matter, and souls are the six kmds of sub- 
stances , they make up this world Dharma, Adharma, and space are each one sub- 
stance only , but time, matter and souls are an infinite number of substances The 
characteristic of Dharma is motion, that of Adharma immobiht}', and that of space, 
which contains all other substances, is to make room for everything The characteristic 
of time IS duration, that of soul, the realisation of knowledge, faith, happiness, and 
misery. The charactenstic of matter is sound, darkness, lustre, hght, shade, sunshine, 
colour, tast<», smell and touch. Substance is the substrata of qualities , the qualities 
are inherent m one substance ; but the characteristic of developments is that they inhere 
m either (viz , substances or quahties) The characteristic of development is single- 
ness, separateness, number, form, conjunction and disjunction ” 

It Will be interesting at this stage to compare the six substances 
of the Jaiiia Siddlianta with the nine realities of the Vaisesikas. As 
pointed out on p 55 ante, these nine realities comprise 

(i) the ultimate units of odour 

(ii) do. do of flavour 

(iii) do. do. of luminosity 

(iv) do. do of temperature 

Cv) afca^a, i.e , a kind of ether 

(vi) kala 

(vii) dik 

(viii) manas and 

fix) souls 
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These are the nine realities in the system of Kanada : but only 
a glance is needed to show that the enumeration is purely arbitrarj* 
and devoid of scientific or philosophical merit. The first four classes, the 
ultimate units of odour, flavour, luminosity and temperature, do not 
represent four different things or substances, but only the four common 
attributes of one and the same substance, namely, matter For theie 
IS no warrant for holding that temperature can be altogether eliminated 
from flavour, flavour from odour, odour from colour and so forth. 
The fact is that matter is endowed with the properties of touch, taste, 
smell and colour, though of the five senses, each responds to only 
one of these properties For instance, we cannot perceive colour with 
the nose, odour with the eye and so on. It is true that water is not 
perceived with the nose, fire with the nose and tongue, or air with 
the nose, tongue and eye , but it is also true that earth is known by 
all the senses excepting the ear, water by three (touch, taste and 
sight), fire by two (sight and temperatuie', and air by one (tempera- 
ture) alone. We cannot, theiefore, hold that earth is only endowed 
with odour, water with flavoui, fire with colour, and air with tempeia- 
ture. Modem science has fully demonstrated the transmutability of 
elements, but no laboratory experiments aie required to show that 
solid matter (e g , wood) is convertible into fire, or that water is but 
another form of vapour, a kind of gaseous matter The so-called ele- 
ments are the different foims of the one and the same substance, 
matter, called pudgala in the Jama !Siddhanta, because of the Iiabilit 3 ’' 
of Its particles to become fused (from galana, to melt) among them- 
selves as well as with souls Owing to such fusion, different combina- 
tions arise m which certain qualities predominate, while certain otheis 
aie more or less suppressed 

It IS thus evident that the Vai6et>ikas have no true conception 
of matter, which they unwarrantably split up undei four different 
heads, as noted 

The Vai^esika conception of ether as the source of sound is also 
unscientific, inasmuch as sound arises from the agitation of material 
bodies as mav be fully demonstrated by experiment Any element- 
ary work on physics will furnish conclusne proof of this statement 
Even apart from scientific experiments, the phenomenon of echo 
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sufUccH to fJomoIj'^h all finch thcor/e-> ; for an echo ansofi from the 
reflection of a Koiind-wavc when its path ifiobfitructed by fiome matenal 
body ; hut ether cannot ho obfiUiicted ijy matter, hoinf? a finer and 
fiuhtler element f han matter. 

The arfrument that hecaufio aloms of matter can be conceived 
as ah^-oluteiy silent tiierefore round must he the proj^erty of Ether, 
js un‘>cientific, 'ince Ethei can aKo be conceived that v/ay, and since 
no arpumcnl whic'n ipnoio^ mattei of obsoi vation and daily experience 
can 1)0 lepaided as pood The fact is that havmp laid dov/n four ulti- 
mato ('lemenls to coricspond to four of the live • en^C', Kanada found 
his imapinaiion c eicisofl to find a corre-^ljonderice for the sense of 
hearinp, and, ,n his peiple.xity. immediate!} hit upon Ether as the 
.sou ice 01 *-011 nd 

The Vai-esiiva , have no iflca of Ether as a medium of motion 
without which ihinirs cannot ino\e al)out in space . but their fifth 
catepoiy is a fanciful stulf conceived to be es-enlial as the source of 
sound, asnlreailv noticed, and as an element necessary to impart 
mapnitudo to the ultimate units of matter or atoms Their conceptions 
of Time and Sfiace are also involved and unintollmible 

They repaid time as only the principle of chanpe, which, as such, 
cannot be held to bo a reality or substance ; and space is said to be 
the " Reality, Power or Force, holdinp thinpt. m their relative positions 
oven v/h lie they are hemp driven on " iThr Hindu Realism, 29). 
We shall have more to say about the nature of Time and Space later 
on ; meanwhile it is clear that no true element of reahty or ultimate 
substance is to be found in the description piven. 

The eighth reahty of the system of Kanada is the cause 

of succession in semsation and thought It is, however, acknowledged 
by learned Hindus themselves that it is not a reahty by itself but 
only a matenal organ, the instiument of experience ( Hindu Reahsm, 
p, 93) Its classification under a separate head, as a reality, is illogical, 
under the circumstances. 

All this suffices to show that the Vai^'e^ika system is neither 
scientific nor logical in its analysis 

We may now turn to the school of the Sankhyan metaphysics, 
which posits only two permanent realities, the purusa ax\d pi alu’H 
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and which accounts for the world process by alternate enfolding and 
unfolding of attiibutes and functions. 

The insufficiency of the Sankhyan thought has been commented 
upon by moie writeis than one, and even Hindu commentators have 
not always been able to suppiess their sense of disappointment, or 
to withhold blame The following free comment from a friendly 
Hindu souice on the doctrines of the six worldfamous schools of 
Hindu metaphysics, including Kapila’s, may be lead with interest in 
this connection — 

" He [Vijnana Bhikbhu, a commentator on Sankhya) was fully aware of the 
fact that none of the siv Dar^anas, for example, was, as we have hinted 
more than once, a complete .system of philosophy in the Western sense, but 
mereli'^ a catechism explaminfif, and gpving a reasoned account of some of the 
truths revealed in the Vedas and Upanisads, to a particular class of students, 
confining the scope of its enquiry within the province of creation, without attempting 
to solve to them the transcendental riddles of the Universe, which, m their particulai 
stage of mental and spiritual development, it would have been impossible for them 
The Sacred Books of (he Hindus, vol IX Preface, p mi 

The excuse found by Mr Nandlal Sinha for the shortcomings of 
the foundeis of the six dat <aiias, including the Sankhya, m the 
passage cited, is lather lame and inadmissible, especially in the 
absence of anything showing perfection of knosviedge m the authors 
concerned ; but as it will be conducive to a better understanding 
of the causes of its failure to pursue the line of thought on which 
the doctrine under considei'ation is founded, we must endeavour to 
catch Its authoi'’s mind actually at work in devising his system. 

It will be seen that Kapila is not a believer in miracles, and 
does not recognize a creator who might create the world by a word 
of command. He discards monism for this reason His sj-stem is 
a kind of dualism, consisting of a spectacle and its spectator, an 
unconscious show perceived by a conscious being or beings To the 
spectacle belongs all that is changing, variable and shifting, — all 
that evolves and all that ‘mvoKes ’ To the spectator is to be attributed 
nothing that is shifting and moving He is a witness, and only a 
witness, though liable to be overpowered by ignorance Even the 
intellect which disappears m deep-sleep cannot be said to appertain to 
the spectator for this reason 
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from this duality of the s'^cr and the '?een, Kapila 
conceives the world to be characterHC 1 by an alternation of manifesta- 
tion and nornmani Testation or di'^^^olution. on the ana1otr> oT the 
alternation of waking and sleepintt conscioj-iness 

In the condition ordi^<^olution thC ‘Spectacle is reduced to abalanced 
state of the three attributes, rujn and /'•/wr/r- fceep 15 'mfrj 

Tnen tivre set-, m a counter-movement . with the disturbance of the 
equilibrium, the proces-, of manif^-.tation bf'inns. ro-uUin^m succesme 
tninsfoimations of the evolvent. ? r . pm! rh 'the balanced condition of 
the attriiiutesh which accounts for the evolution of tne spectacle as 
well a-, fo” the or,'T.ins of sensaimn H it the mo-,t impo'-tant pa»-t of 
tins selicme of 'n'ohition, as it mieht be called, is the o^de** of unfold- 
ment of the /-///? '/■- 'cs- m‘i,aU or e’ement.-.) which constitute the bul- 
v.aik of the Sankh’ .m f)hiiO'-opin. md 'vhich inav be arranged in the 
followme wav in a t'lbnlatod form 

< 1 1 r.’i 

UnrmriP 't, i r , 

tht ‘■U'Vj of 1 

equilibriu'ii (2) jPJ iC) 

1 

,\},nirknrn <4) 


Modified b^ -(nitta .Mcdifcd b;. 

r 

r ■ ' 1 

5 fences I f 5 t-nd<^ of motor 

(G— 30} t fratsaa ux funct.oT? 

) > lll-lnl 

r I < I 

Sojnd (1C) Touch (17* Form (IS) Flavour *19) Sme'l 123) 

Ether (21) Air (22 » Fire' 1 23) V.'oter *24) Earth (25) 

It is this order which is also interestinp: for us. since it proves 
that the system is based on nothmp more solid or reliable than 
a series of imaqmed analogies between a somewhat distorted idea 
of the manner in which concrete nature bursts on an awakening 
consciousness and the world-process 

In a general v.my it will be seen that the following transformations 
occur before a sleeping consciousness may be said to have perception 
of the world on waking up : 
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(1) the manifestation of the intellect 

(2) the dawning of the notion of indi\'iduality, the idea of “ I, ” 

in the intellect ; 

(3) the awakening of the faculties and functions of the ego, that 

IS, of the maiias and the organs of action and sensation , 

(4) the stimulation of the senses, ^ e , sensation, and 

(5) the formation of the percept, ^ e , the perception of the world 
If the reader will bear in mind the notion entertained by certain 

Hindu Idealists that the sensible world is only held in the mind of 
its percipient and has no existence apart from it, he will have no 
difficulty in comprehending the position of Kapila, whose doctrine we 
shall now compare, side by side, with the manner m which an awaken- 
ing consciousness becomes cognizant of the world of phenomena 


Human consciousness 

(1) Alternation of waking and sleep- 
ing 

(2) In deep-sleep the ego is not 
destroyed, but the spectacle is not per- 
ceived 

(3) In awakening the intellect is 
roused first of all 

(4) Prom mtellect arises the thought 
of “ 1 to, ahamlcara (egoity or mdivi- 
duahty) 

(6) From egoity flow the functions 
of certam organs or constituents of indivi- 
•duahty, attention (manas), the senses and 
motor faculties 

(6) The “ I ” bemg awakened sen- 
sations, which sigmfy affections of the 
ego, are perceived 

(7; The data of sensations are then 
projected and constitute the perceptible 
Tvorld 


The world-process 

(1) Alternation of creation and 
destruction 

(2) In world-destruction {pi alaya) 
the perceivei {pui u^a) is not destroyed 
but nature is not perceived 

(31 In the world-process, mahat 
(Intellect) is produced first 

(4) Mahat is then transformed into 
ahamkara (the ‘ author ’ of aham or 
“ I-ness ”) 

(6) From ahamkara the manas, the 
five senses, and the fivefold functions of 
the five organs of action, the hands, feet, 
and the like, are formed 

(6) The ahamkara is transformed 
into (1) smell, (2) flavour, (3) form, (4) touch, 
and (6) sound, i e , the five kmds of sensa- 
tions 

(7) The data of sensations, t e , the 
subtle elements (tanmati as) of smell, 
and the hke, are transformed mto the five 
gross elements, ether, air, fire, water and 
earth, of which the perceptible, that is to 
say, the phenomenal world is composed 
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No need to pro into further details ; the whole doctrine is base^ 
on certain crude notions about what takes place in the mind when 
consciousnC'H awakens from sleep. It is certain that Kapila's in- 
spiiation consisted solely and simply m an imaprinary analo;?y which 
he'soufrht to establish between nature and the human consciousness, 
and which he simplv assumed to avoid further trouble' Kapila’s 
system, liowevei, maiks an advance on the rip-id Idealism of Advait- 
ism, which denies leality to all (‘..cept consciousness Kapila m 
efToct atrioes with .^dvaitI^m as to the unreality of the objects of 
the senses, holdm;r that t le.r o>:i,tence consists in their being 
pcrcencd, that in the states of the perceiving mind; but he 
maintains that the change:, of state-, Uven^elvcs require the presence 
of an independent cause which must; be t,*o-c\'istont with consciousness 
To this cause, conceived as the souice or suo->tralum of change, is 
ti-nnsfericd all that is changing in consciousness Having found a 
basis for the state, of individual consciousness. Kanila devoted 
himself to develop perception m it, which he finally achieved by 
transfoiming the data of sensations into sensible qualities of which 
objects are composed It will be now evident that Kapila knows 
nothing of an outside world, anart from the projections of his 
own mind, i r . the transformations of his sensations ; for the sensa- 
tions— flavmur and the like— aie described as transformations of 
the o}ia)}]Jc(it n, and conceived to consist of subtle elements which 
are transformed into the grosser material of concrete things. Unfor- 
tunately for this line of thought, it never seems to have occurred 
to Kapila that a sensation does not originate entirely in the mind 
and that it consists in the prevailing psychic state p/ws the ‘effect ’ 
produced by the excitation from without. If he had noticed this 
important feature of a sensation, he vvmuld not have desenbed the 
gross elements, fire, vvmter and the like, as transformations of the 
subtle ianmiata^ of sensations m a hurrv . 

The correspondence between paiticular sensations and gross ele- 
ments is equally irrational. It is said : 

“Tlie imunalra of sound, possessing the attribute of sound, is produced from 
ahamhara; then from the ianmalrat of sound, accompanied by afiamlara, is 
produced the tamriatra of touch possessing the attributes of Sound and Touch. 
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In a similar manner, the other ian-matras are produced, m the order of their mention 
by the addition of one more attribute at each successive stage "—(Preface to vol. IX 
■of the Sacred Books of the Hindus, p vili.) 

That being so, sound is the first and smell the last evolute among 
the sensations But this is not borne out by observation which shows 
that ‘sound’ is noc enjoyed by all living beings in the animal kingdom 
If sound were a necessary ingredient m the composition of the remain- 
ing sensations, then those animals which are not endowed with the 
sense of hearing should be devoid of the Senses altogether ; but this 
IS not the case The same is the case with the mind, the central 
organ of action and sensation , for it is not possessed by all living 
beings, being absent in all cases of life below the five-sensed or- 
ganisms and in some cases even among them It is needless to 
criticise the Sankhyan view any further , for, as its very inception 
shows, it IS a substitution of surmise and speculation for science and 
scientific thought 

According to certain Hindu metaphysicians, Brahman’s awareness 
of itself IS the cause of the world-piocess To understand the exact 
significance of the idea underlying this statement, we must take im- 
agination separately from the ideas As such, it is conceived as pure 
consciousness, aware of itself Hence, assuming a starting point for 
the world-process, Biahman has to be pictured in the beginning as a 
being aware of his existence, or as thmldng or saying ‘ I am ’ to him- 
self This impression, or thought, implies at once the ideas of unity 
and being (existence), and, by the force of deduction, which is inse- 
parable from the understanding, further involves the denial of not-one, 
that IS, ‘ manyness, ’ as opposed to unity, and of not-bemg (non-exist- 
ence) as opposed to being (existence) Thus, the sense of ‘ I am ’ is 
* I am one, not many, ’ and ‘ I am not non-existent ’ But in this 
ideation of I-am-ness is involved the whole mischief , for no sooner 
does the idea come than the understanding becomes conscious of the 
many non-existent, and thus the multifarious not-Self is conceived 
in its womb, as an idea, or illusion, albeit tmly to be contradicted The 
thought now becomes ‘ I am, not this,’ which is equivalent to the Sans- 
krit ‘ aham etat na ’ (I this not) The ‘ this ’ of ‘ I this not ’ refers to 
the totality of the illusory existences, that is, the entire universe of 
illusion. 

31 
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A succession of alternate quiescence and activity is naturally to 
be ascribed to consciousness, that is to say, to conscious ideation 
Hence when Consciousness awoke from the sleep of quiescence and 
the thought of being arose in it, the balanced state of rhythm into 
which energy had subsided and merged, during the pralaya, broke 
out into vibrations, and life began to manifest itself all round Simul- 
taneously with the ‘ birth ’ of the living energy, came the thought 
of ‘ I ' which can be understood only after a negation of its antithesis, 
the ‘ not-I ’ Now, because you cannot deny a thing without, m 
some way, giving it a local habitation and a name, however supposi- 
tional, or imaginary, the act of doing so might be imagination had 
to create the not-I to enable the understanding to grasp the signifi- 
cance of ‘ I ’ In this manner was the diversity of illusory forms 
created in the totality of the not-self. 

When consciousness becomes merged or lost, ' so to speak, m the 
rhythm of Self-awareness, it loses the consciousness of the “ not-I," 
and a state resembling the trance of ecstasy, or sleep, ensues in which 
the Self knows nothing, that is to say, that in that condition it posi- 
tively knows what is meant by Nothing, i e., the Not-Self as a whole, 
without the distinction of name an^ form ; for the potency and neces- 
sity of the Being of the Self maintains constantly, in one unbroken 
act, or fact, of Consciousness, this Nothing, a pure Not-Self, before 
that Self {The Science of Peace, p 110). 

This constant making and destroying of the worlds is called the 
Uln, i e., sport of Brahman ; however, he does not indulge in it for the 
sake of play, but because it is his nature to do so. When it is said 
that he creates the world by the thought, ‘ I am one, let me become 
many,’ what is really meant is that creation is a matter of necessity 
with Brahman, which arises out of the thought of his own one-ness 
in his mind 

With the awakening of the consciousness of ‘ I am ’ or Self, the 
Understanding, spider-like, spins out its world-web, producing the 
material and all from within itself ' With the creation of the ' This, ’ 
the antithesis of ‘ I, ’ the Will rushes, as it were, towards the 
imaginary multitudinous ‘ This, ’ and the Understanding, fixing itself 
upon the two, pronounces the dictum ‘ I (am) This not/ 
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The View presented is not unlike that of a cmematographical show, 
and would reduce the world to a pure mental phenomenon, existing 
only in thought, or as thought-forms of the Understanding We - 
cannot, however, suppose that there is any real resemblance between 
the concrete world and cmematographical films The most important 
difference between the living world and the moving images on the 
screen lies m respect of self-consciousness In the cmematographical 
show the spectators form no part of the spectacle , but in the world 
the spectacle is only constituted by the^ spectators. In concrete 
nature, again, both living beings and lifeless things are composed of 
certain kinds of ‘ material,’ but the cmematographical view altoge- 
ther loses sight of this fact. The human will, too, cannot be ignored, 
as a conditioner of things, within certain limits, m nature , but there 
is no room whatsoever for the exercise of volition m the shadows 
that dance on the scieen ! No doubt, the outer world is presented to 
the gaze in the form of pictures from moment to moment ; but the 
pictures are not kept stored in the drawers of a conscious or semi- 
conscious apparatus. There aie, in fact, no rolls or reels of world- 
films , but every picture IS a living moving panorama that is perpe- 
tually transforming itself into a new spectacle, from moment to mo- 
ment 

For these reasons we must reject the conjecture that would 
reduce the living moving and concrete nature to a mere puppet show, 
or transform it into a bundle of ideas or films m the consciousness or 
understanding of a solitary Mind. The world must be composed of 
a number of real substances, to be able to perpetuate itself eternally, 
as it does 

To proceed with our sub3ect, the reduction of the world-process 
to the six primary or ultimate substances brings the old conflict 
between Advaita and Dualism once more to the front Let us see 
what Jainism has to say on the point, and how it meets the argu- 
ments of its adversaries, in its turn 

Notwithstanding that its own doctrine implies a multiplicity 
of souls. Jainism finds fault, to begin with, with the systems which 
preach absolute ‘ Dualism ’ and maintain that the individuals have 
nothing in common between them It points out that, while the 
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individuals are independent in respect of their individuality, they 
possess many qualities in common with one another, which goes to 
indicate that they have a common nature. This seems, at first sight, 
to lead to the tenet of Vedanta, but when the argument advanced 
against that system itself is taken into consideration a very different 
result IS reached The argument proceeds in the following manner 

“The self cannot create the ‘^elf That meano that Advaitism cannot eyTilafn^ 
without some duality to help, hov. the alPin-all gave n<-e to itself, (r to the other-than- 
itself. Again, has the Advaita doctnne any evidence to prove- gs truth? It may 
have it, or it may be its o.vn justification In the former case, the evidence brings 
in a dual tv , m the latter, Advaitism is condemned as unpro.ed, as nothing can be its 
own proof 

If Vedanta calls m the aid of Maya. Jainism declares it to be 
out of court, on the ground that that which does not exist has no 
right to be heard, or introduced Nor does it allow Vedanta to open 
its mouth to formulate an argument in replt , since that would be 
the recognition of the objector v/hose argument is to be met Fur- 
ther, as two or more irreconcilable attributes cannot inhere m one 
substance, and since the attributes of consciousness and life are incon- 
sistent with the nature of Maya, v/hich is 3ara, it follows that there 
are more substances than one in existence 

Vedanta, on the other hand, might retort that tv.m or more 
substances possessing any attnbutes in common cannot be granted 
The six substances must possess existence in common in order to 
exist They must, therefore, owe their origin to one and the same 
source, which alone is the real substance that exists. 

To this Jainism might again object on the ground that if we 
grant a single substance of an unchanging nature as pure, quality- 
less existence, it is inconceivable how attributes and modifications 
can possibly arise from or in it In reply to this, Vedanta points out 
that the attributes and qualities exist for perception alone and in- 
here in the intellect, not in things or substances. This, however, 
brings us back only to the point from which we started ; because the 
intellect and the attributes which appertain to or inhere in it must 
both possess some kind of substantiveness in order to exist ; and the 


* An IniroductUin io Jainism by N- Rangaji 
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moment this is conceded, there is no escape from the dictum of the 
Jaina philosophy and its six realities 

Vedanta now takes refuge behind the nature of Maya which it 
describes as inconceivable and for ever beyond the reach of the intel- 
lect But this IS really tantamount to throwing up the brief, for no 
one has a right to preach what is inconceivable to him Now, if the 
Vedantist maintain that he understands what he is talking about, 
Maya ceases to be incomprehensible ; but if he say that he has not 
been able to comprehend it, then he is talking of things which 
he does not understand, and has no right to be heard 

For similar reasons, Jainism is not prepared to accept the 
doctrine of those who say that consciousness arises from moment to 
moment. If this were true, it would follow that the mind is formed 
from successive sensations c received from external objects, or is 
generated from time to time, i e , m each moment, afresh. 

“ This IS met by pointing out that on this theory, the mind that determmes upon 
killing an animal is not the mmd that kills it the next moment , hence this latter com- 
mits the act without any motive and responsibility And, further, the mind that 
has to suffer the consequences of this sm is neither the mind that planned the act 
* nor the one that executed the plan If knowledge consists of passmg sensations 

without the ‘ unity of apperception ’ to connect them, there can be no recognition 

We next come to Buddhism, whose philosophy lays all the stress 
it can on the notion of a perpetual “ becoming.” This system is also 
one-sided Its conception of becoming is magnificent, but in the 
absence of true being, must ever remain incomplete Bergson's 
philosophy, which has stirred modern thought so much, for the most 
part follows the Buddhistic notion of “becoming” It maintains 
that the whole universe is a flux or sj'^stem of different activities or 
processes from whose operation arise all kinds of forms The latter 
are also activities, though of a less intense type These activities 
are further inconceivable in themselves, for they are processes, and 
therefore, inaccessible to the intellect. Their nature us only felt in 
intuition, not conceived in thought The view piesented is that of an 
universe which is the resultant of certain eternal processes— a per- 
petual becoming, with nothing permanent, fixed or stable about it 

* An Introduction to Jainism by N Rangaji 
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positing, in the first instance, certain kinds of constant units, par- 
ticles or atoms, from whose combination bodies could be made. 
For a process by itself is nothing— a movement without anything 
that moves I Becoming and change are equally impossible in the 
absence of a matenal substratum, or basis, in which they might in- 
here. Thus, where there is nothing to proceed or pass from one state 
to another, there can be no process, becoming or changing there, 
and the only harvest one can hope to gather from this kind of sowing 
IS a whirlwind of wordy abstractions The beautiful simile of the 
flame of a lamp which the Enlightened One, as Buddha was called 
by his followers, employed to illustrate his philosophy, is only valu- 
able in relation to forms , it is utterly misleading in the department 
of substance the absence of which would be fatal to the very existence 
of things For while it is true that the universe is a changing, shift- 
ing panorama like the flame of a lamp, in which luminous particles 
are being constantly replaced by others of their kind, it is also 
true that no change whatsoever is ever known to or can possi- 
bly occur in respect of the ultimate basis of all changes them- 
aelves. As Jainism points out, every substance is characterised 
by the threefold phenomenon of origination, destruction and conti- 
nuation at one and the same time Of these, the first two ap- 
pertain to form without which no substance can ever be found to 
exist m nature, and the last is the characteristic of the substantial 
aspect of things. For instance, m a gold ring there is origination 
■of ringness and destruction of the previous form— bar-ness, lump-ness, 
and the like— accompanied by the continuation of gold as gold 
' throughout, that is both when existing in the form of a bar, or lump, 
as well as in that of the ring We must, therefore, concede that 
pure becoming, or change, is utterly inadequate and msuflicient as a 
cause of the world-process 

The Jama view of the nature of reality (substance) is well de- 
scribed by Mr. V R Gandhi, who, speaking at a meeting of the East 
India Association (London), on May the 21st, 1900, observed — 

“ Noumenon and phenomenon are not two separate existences, but only two 
modes of our lookmg upon the full contents of a thmg, part of which is known and 
part unknown to us now The fallacy m the popular mmd in reference to these terms 
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s that of confounding logical distinction with an actual separation In the Buddhist 
view nothing is permanent Transitormess is the only reality As Professor 
Oldenberg says; ‘The speculatidn of the Brahmans apprehended bemg m aU being, 
that of the Buddhists becoming m aU apparent bemg ’ 

“The Jamas, on the contrary, consider bemg and becommg as two different 
and complementary ways of our viewing the same thmg Reahty m the Jama view 
IS a permanent subject of changmg states To be, to stand in relation, to be active, 
to act upon other things, to obey law, to be a cause, to be a permanent subject of 
states, to be the same today as yesterday, to be identical m spite of varymg acti- 
vities, these are the Jaina conceptions of reahty Mere becommg is as much an 
abstraction as mere bemg. In short, being and becommg are complements of the 
full notion of a reality 

This IS also the reply which Jainism gives to Vedanta concern- 
ing the nature of existence Pure ‘ existence ’ is a logical abstraction, 
and can exist by itself only in thought. In actual life, existence 
means to subsist with reference to material, place, time and qualities , 
but that only means to co-exist with other things 

In this manner does Jainism pull down the structure of different 
philosophies with its ruthless logic But has it anything to offer us 
itself ip return for the damage it does to our beliefs ? Yes, it has , 
and that which it offers us is not only free from the faults which it 
points out in other systems, but is also the only satisfactory explanation 
of things and facts of experience which rational thought can accept 

Jamism points out that all the above schools of thought have 
fallen into error on account of their one-sidedness. They only look 
at things from one particular point of view, and ignore all others 
This is not the way to deal with the living Reality, which overflows 
speculation on all sides Hence, if any one wishes to get hold of 
the whole truth, he must first put himself in different attitudes to 
study things from all possible points of view. This particular method 
of study, called anekdnta, is the one which Jainism itself adopts 
With its aid it not only points out the element of tnith in all other 
religions, but also rectifies their errors. It gives us a many-sided, 
and, therefore, the necessarily true, view of things. It says : — 

“ The idea is not true , also the individual IS not true. But they are both true 
from different pomts of view. When the speaker lays stress on the one, he is speak- 


^See The Jaina Phxloeophy, App , pp 20 and 21 
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mg of the many with only an implication If the many are to tlio front, tlip oiio 
is not ignored but referred to only as secondary The truth is neither in tlio ono, 
nor m the many, but it lies in the one tn the many, or the many in the one. 
Every mdividual imphes an idea, and every idea presupposes the individiinln. Exis- 
tence as well as knowledge are governed by this relativity. Being possessed of the 
qualities of existence, all'thmgs are one So again looking at the modifications, or 
considermg the differences due to matenal, place, time, and qualify, it is manifest 
that everythmg is different from everything else. Transferring tlie same Idea to 
modem philosophy, the subject is the ongin of all knowledge, because ho is Uie one 
m the many, and thus he it is that makes the many possible Exactly tlje same 
consideration apphes to the objects that give the subject all its conlrnhi. 'The 
subject differs from the objects by the rationality, and the objects are diirerent 
from the subject by their Satsioaroop, or the quality of being, ’-this is not tf.nable, 
since the subj'ect also is characterised by the Batawaroop The difference v/ould df'prive 
both the knower and the known of their reality. If the knov/er is v/Itlioiit tUilla 
the known would be non-existent If the knov/n is Aaat, the knower, ’//ho Is wu- 
stituted by the known, would also become Aaal. So m reality or Halln, theie Is no 
dispanty between the subject and the obj'ect The difference is onl j Valhanrhil, i.t,, 
here, from the standpoint of rationality residing in the one and materiality r< 'Ailin', f 
in the many.”* 


It is this vierr which 'vs have been elaboratini^ in the 
pages, and there can be no doubt but that this is also the viev/ v/hich 
accounts for the element of incompatibility and discord in difTerent 
religions For instance, we can see that the final truth 0/ the 
Advaita Vedanta is the same as that of the Jaina Siddhanta, n')U 
withstanding zazz rher are opposed to each other in many other 


things This is due to the fact that Advaitism confines iteelf to the 
point of view of absti^ct'on, totally igrorfng all other*., y/hife 
Jainism is comprehensfre and all-embracrng TToey .both teach tr,at 
the Arman and Paramatman are one : hcth rnairnjain that the /irce 
is only one : bni Jainism, more scienrific and ez&rr. as is i*: ;.n 
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Applymfr these observations to the q.icslion of the unity or 
multiphcitv of souls, we mav say tiiat both Dualnrn and Advaitism 
are ripht from their respective standpoints, hut they only express 
partial truth. Life when conceived as lOxistonce i.s one; but many 
when ihoufrht of in n'feicnce to ilie individuals through which it 
manifests itself. A iccent woik on Jaini-rn puts Uk* cn.se fairly 
when it savs . 

"Here some one miptiL cluw.e lo ruliriil** Uh i |}i'*ory, t»y ob n.n/ that if 
Atiniin cm bocoino Param.iltnin Ui<*ti it mt .in > Ui it Ur f un i b It* v*- not in onf God, 
hut in many In answer to tins, it mtni b • b jr i» in mn ! tb v' fh .I-unu tl." fol- 
low’CibnoLof .PAc/'/// , i)UL()f \nrl nnta Tie-ir b< li< f i , not tb it f J')*! 1 1 ab-zibiMy one 
or many. Accoi<linj>- to .lain i pnncinlos, from one iKiinl </ Go'l i i on«, but from 
anoUier, lie n not only main, hut inriniU' Wit i r'f- r. n e to Hi* Sv lobn/.n o”Si.nrupi 
(Omniscient and I’orfocl slatusl, lie i‘ion“, but ti ri'"'nr(l t ih .Vl'mnsin which tha* 
perfect status has been manifeslod. He ii mfinu>* In r> nlit.', Jam m d'v ' rot .,or hip 
any p irticular indiyiduality but tint I’trPwl, Ibir.- ridHi)! .liUn in wh'ch ‘V'man 
OMsts ns All-knowinir, '\ll-s‘.'j'nfr. AlI*p'J«''»“rfuI, Ml-b.mpy .ind Vitm"i In Jinbrn 
prominence is mven not to individuality, hut to ih" sLntu i in .<.bt'h •Vtmm bccomcj 
Paramatmm, and that status, whatever may bo I'a numb r of •out, m hviclaaliy, is 
identically the one and the same 

Jainism, thus, starts from the reality of the e.'sence a.s nell as 
the individual, and leads us to the hijrhest heiifhlo of truth, without 
destioying either From the point of \iew of the one Gibstraction), the 
many are transitoiy, hence, in a sense, illusoiy , but from that of the 
latter, the one is only seated distnbulively among them How would 
■ 2 l redeemed Soul feel ’ -is a question which can bo nnsw ered by com- 
biningthetwo points of view, since a Saved One would possess perfect 
knowledge. He would, then, know' Himself to be the enjoyer of a 
status which, as such, is only one and indivisible, but which is all the 
5ame enjoyed by all those w'ho have been redeemed. This, then, is 
the true definition of Brahman or the Absolute, as some people insist 
■on calling It 

The word Brahman is usually employed to indicate existence or 
consciousness ; but reflection show's that e.xistence and consciousness 


*See “ An hi'tighi into Jninxsm 
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-are pure abstractions of thought, like fluidity, manhood, or any other 
abstract quality. We are in the habit of abstracting away the 
•qualities found in common among a number of individuals or things, 
forgetting that, apart from thought, they are not capable of existing 
by themselves Just as fluidity is inconceivable as existing by 
Itself and independently of a liquid or fluid material, so are not 
existence and consciousness capable of existing apart from beings and 
things The fact is that qualities can only inhere m substances, and 
substances are ' only bundles of qualities It is not permissible to 
make a separation between them in thought Hence, the moment we 
make a division between jnana (the quality of consciousness) and the 
jnani (a conscious being, or knower), we deprive the two terms of 
existence, and render them incapable of entering into relations with 
each other 

Suppose we start from the proposition that jnana is a' separate 
thing from the Then either the:? /I ani was ignorant prior to 

his ‘picking up’ the quality of jnana, or was a ‘ knowing being.’ 
But if the latter, jnana adds nothing to his being, and may be ignor- 
ed. If the former, he was ignorant either by nature, or in conse- 
quence of being permeated with the quality of ignorance. If we now 
say that he was ignorant because of his nature, he can never subse- 
quently become illumined , but if we say that his ignorance was the 
result of the assimilation of the quality of ignorance, he must be 
-considered to be a jnam, m the first instance. 

Moreover, jnana, when separated from the jnani, can only exist 
either as a knower or as an object of knowledge But m the former 
case, its separation from the jnani is imaginary ; and m the latter, 
it loses its characteristics and becomes objectified into bodies and 
relations which constitute knowledge only when they are cognized 
by a knowing being. Hence, the actual separation of jnana and 
jnani can only result m the destruction of both 

We must, therefore, say that jivas are many, though they all 
manifest the one and the same essence When we look at the num- 
ber of individuals, attention is directed to the many, but to the one 
■when we look at the Essence 
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Tnis IS precisely the viev? ^bich is taken of Goihood in the 
book of Genesis, In the 25th ve^^e of the first chapter of that boo’: 
it is said 


‘"And God said, Ia:\ m n:a’'C: nan in ''v,/r afy.r oitr L>C'sa'.'' 

The italicized Trords a^-e ouite -.pTnificant As ir to reaiOTeall 
poss'bilit:. of mistake and mi=jnde^tand.n:r, the aitoor agak, refers 
to the s-jbject in the 22nd ve'-se of the tniri chapte^ Trnere the 
Lord God is made to say . 

Echo'd I'-e ’nan is bccamn as 'in*- '.f ” 

The TTords ‘as one ofds' a’-etoo s-smificant tobs Ismored, and 
unerringly po no to the ideaof God beln^r/iora’st'c in nature If -e 
Trereto put it in the fig'urati'.e speecn o'" mystic sm -.ve should base 
to say that Godho'd is hreagreat Mojntam o: L cot cons'sting of an 
inLnity of smaller L'ghts, all inte'^venetrati-c oo^ anotner. and. thus 
presenting manimess in the one and oneness in toe manv. Even the 
serpent tempts Adam and Eve by prom’s'ng them the - tatus o: Gods 
^Genes s in o . 

So far as Islam is concerred, have a’ready shoTn, in our 
third chanter, that the concept of AJIah .s tnatof unity n muit'ul.citj, 
ml: ether me trace the mord to .Al-Ian. or regard it as a co^tracrion of 
AJ-hah : for the former signifies a h'dden Fiame fc. Cons c'oisn ess, 
mhich is plumrst c in form, though s'ng-ular in essenoe. and tr.e latter 
is on the face of it, a plurahty of Krommg L ghts T.ne same is tne 
case mith the mord God. mnich as the Imperial D.ctionary shoms, 
originally conveyed a pluralistic idea of Divinity, 

Turning to Zoroastnanism, me find thesame ideaot ap’ura'-ist'c 
Godhead. Tne A.huras are many as mell as one, according to the 
Holy Scriptures of the Pars.s. Commenting unon t’ne idea of Goa, 
Idr. E. Edmard mrites m the Encyclontsd a of Rekgion and juthics 
'"voi. vi pp 291 and 292. 

“Tcs ahurnr . , . seem to hare ;^daa;y gtsr.yd la prertig?, ar.d, apparcaPr at a 
very esrlj epoch, fTae of thsta had becorae the Ah.ara prr ' 

2 / lt . Edmard’s idea of a progressive monotheism is riaturall.^ 
based on the notion of evo'ut'on from a state of savageness to one or 
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civilization , but this is hardly tenable in the light of our knowledge, 
especially as there is a complete explanation of the idea of plurality 
inseparable from the nature of Divinity. We not only find the 
pluralistic conception of God in almost all the religions of the world, 
but also the significant number 24 expressly mentioned in several of 
them. Even Zoroastrianism, which undoubtedly inspired many a 
prophet of the Old Testament fame, gives the precise number of Gods 
as four and twenty These are not to be confounded with purely 
mythological gods, which are mere personifications of the aspects of 
the soul, as we saw in the analysis of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
but are to be taken as explained in Jainism. 

Modern writers generally fall into error in understanding the 
doctrines of religion, because they have little or no idea of its basic 
pnnciples. Hence, they only see the personifications of constella- 
tions and stars everywere in all gods. Prof. Cumont takes these 
24 Gods to be the 24 stars, outside the Zodiac, ‘ twelve in the northern 
and twelve in the southern hemisphere, which being sometimes 
visible, sometimes invisible become the judges of the living and the 
dead ’ According to Zimmern, they are the twenty-four constellations 
which are set in circles round the polar stars, as the 24 Spmtual 
Kings of the book of Revelation are set round the Throne. To this 
Moulton objects as follows (Early Zoroastrianism, p 402) ; — 

“ This may or may not convince us But what does he mean when he goes on 
to remark that these 24 signs are ‘ of course ’ 24 divisions of the Zodiac ’ , Diodorus 
-expressly says these were outside the Zodiac, and Zimmem’s remark imphes that they 
*re not far from the poles ” 

To our thinking, the word Ahura Mazdah, when used in the 
singular number, denotes either the Supreme Status or the Siddha 
Atmans, ithe ‘ Blessed Ones,’ taken collectively , and in the plural 
form, the 24 glorious Tirthamkaras This is evident from Yasna 
xxviii. 9 which reads: 

“ With these bounties, O Ahura, may we never provoke your wrath, O Mazdah 
■and Right and Best thought, Ye are they that are]mightiest to ‘advance desn^s 
and.Domimon of Blessmgs. {Early Zoroastriamsm, p 346.) 
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The same idea underlies the teaching in Yasna li 20 

“ Your blessings shall ye give us, all ye that arc one in will with v/hom Right, 
Good Thought, Piety and Mazdah (are one), according to promise, giving your aid 
when worshipped with reverence ” 

The idea of God, thus, is that of perfection, which any number 
of souls may attain to, though no particular individual has an exclu- 
sive right to that high and sublime status. The popular fallacy in this 
respect lies m the personification of a status as a being, and in con- 
founding the ideal with the individuals who bung it into realization 

The above is well expressed in the Bible, in the memorable 
words of John, the divine, as one seated on the thione from which 
proceed thunder and lightnings,* and which is surrounded by four 
and twenty seats on which sit the twenty-four Elders, all robed in 
white and wearing ciowns of gold. This lepresents the sublime 
status of the twenty-four Tiithamkaras in whom the one Living 
Essence is most fully and perfectly manifested It is the idea 
of the ‘ One in the Twenty-four.’ Then follows that of the ‘ Twenty- 
four m the One,’ which is described as follows 

“ When those beasts give glorj' and honour and thanks to him who is seated 
on the throne, who hveth for ever and e\er, the four and twentj elders fall down 
before him that sat on the throne, and worship him that hveth for ever and erer, 
and cast their crowms before the throne saying, Thou art w orthy, 0 Lord, to receive 
glory and honour and power, for thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure 
they are and were created ” * 

The four beastst with eyesl in both directions are the four 
classes of living beings, that is, those whose bodies aie made of the four 

^ Thunder and lightnings signify the explosive nature of life 

t Of the four beasts alluded to here, the lion and the eagle point at once to their 
respective types, since the lion walks on earth, and, therefore, represents the earth- 
bodied jiias, while the eagle flies in the air and thus points to the air-bodied Of the 
remaining two the one with the face of a man is Wpical of the element of fire 
because the sim may be regarded as the symbol and source of this element, and it 
is always painted to represent the face of a man This leaves the calf to be explained 
Now, the calf IS not only the young of the cow, but also of the maiine mammalia, 
e g , the whale (Imperial Dictionary! , hence, it is tj-pical of the water-bodied 
creatures 

I The metaphor of ‘ eyes ’ is also to be found m Hindu Msrthology. Indra, the 
god of the thunder-boH , is said to have committed adultery, with Ahalja, tlie wife of 
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different kinds of matter, namely, the air-bodied, thefiie-bodied, the 
water-bodied, and the earth-bodied. The six wings of each of these 
beasts have a reference to the descending and ascending arcs of 
Time, called Arasrtrpiin and Utsarpini, respectively. The eras ''spokes) 
of which there are six on each arc, constitute the divisions of time 
in which the four kinds of iivcrs undergo different kinds of expeii- 
ences, on account of the changes of Time. 

After this brief prelude, we may proceed to consider the natuie 
of the part assigned to the twenty-four Elders in the Apocalyptic 
drama. The worshipping of the one, that is, the Essence of Being or 
Life, IS the svmbol of the recognition of its divinity and of its one- 
ness in all the twentv-four Perfected Souls Hence the idea conveyed 
IS that of the One-ness of Life, as distinguished from the twenty-four 
Perfect Beings in whom it is manifested. Lest some pious but 
unthinking Chiistian be inclined to think that the one on the throne 
is the Jesus of the Gospels, we desire to add that an histoiical Jesus 
is nowhere to be found in this drama, but the Redeemed Soul may be 
said to be the Lamb whose conquest is described in the subsequent 
chapters of the Apocalypse Hence, Jesus’- and, in geneial, every aspir- 
ins spintual preceptor, Gautama, for \vhich he was punished with a thousand disgrace- 
ful marks all over his body These marks were, however, subsequently changed into 
eyes, which, according to Mr W. J Wilkins, the author of ‘ Hindu Mythology',' ‘ came 
to be regarded, by the ignorant, as marks of his ommsaence. ' The interpretation of 
tins mytligncs us, in a few words, the nature of Life and the effect of its manifes- 
tation in matter. Irdra is Life, the god w'ho holds in his hands thunder and lightning 
He IS e\or-3ovous ard fond of Soma, the intoxicating nectar of bliss Ahaijaisthe 
wife of Gautama, the sago, who is an impersonation of wisdom, ;c. intellect The 
wife of the intellect is matter, since the intellect primarily only deals wnth matter 
and form The woid AhaUa means night, t c, darkness, as well as unploughod 
<-011, and IS thus sutrgc'tive of matter. Therefore, the mythological adulterj- of Indra 
with Ahaha oilv sirmifies the entrv of Life into matter, in consequence of which jttns 
appear ns ugl\ spots on the bod \ of Indra These /jcus subsoquenth o\oheout self- 
consciousness in the cour-e of spiritual evolution , hence the disgraceful marks arc 
changed into ' c\cs ' oa ihe body of the god Mr Wilkins’ obsenat’on about the 
Ignorance of those v ho regard these ‘ ej cs ' as marks of Indra's Omniscience needs 
no further comment 

♦ As a matter of fact, Johnoraplojs the word ‘ Jesus ’ in the Book of Revelation 
in llio sense of the Conquering Soul 
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ing Solil mav be said to be represented by the Lamb, vrho unseals tbe 
Book of Life, vnitten inside and at the back, Le., in the matter of 
the spinal marrow, and sealed with the seven chakras ^'psychic centres 
-of yoga. 

In the state of moksha, then, the Soul is rid of the material 
bodv^ and robed in its natural garment of bliss, which enables ii to 
recognize its one-ness vrith Life, and yet retain its individnality as 
that of the Conq jering Jivi. As such, it rises up to the topmost part 
of the universe, called the Siddha Sila, and resides there for ever, free 
from transmigration, i.e., the liability to repeated births and 
deaths 

The storehouse of unevolved jivas is the region called nigoda 
where an innnite number of them exist from all eternity The 
nigodasouls are also found in other parts of the universe. 

The nigoda is the portion of the universe situated below the 
hells. Here evolution is almost at a stand-still, and is proceeding so 
slowly as to be almost imperceptible. From this condition jivas are 
constantly passing into the higher states of evolution. A jivam 
this state is almost unconscious of himself. 

■Jivas in nigoda exist in two forms : either as grouxi-souls which 
have a common mouth, or as separate individuals. Some of these 
after entering into higher forms of evolution again fall back into the 
condition of nigoda and are called iJtara nigoda. These are the souls 
who are said to go to the ‘ outer darkness,' in the language of the 
Bible. 


’Cf “ I Esdras sstt upon the mcnrnt Sion a great moltitade whom I could not 
number, and ther all praised the lord with songs. And in thejmidst of them there was 
a voung man of a high stature, taller than all the rest and upon every one of their 
heads he set crowiis, and was more ezalted; whereat I marvelled greatlj. Sol 
asked the angel, and said. What are these, my lord? He answered and said unto 
me, Tcese be they that have put oS the mortal clothing, and put on the immortal, and 
have confessed the nam e of God : now are thev cnrwned, and receive pahns. Teen 
said I unto the angel, "What young man is he that setteth crowns upon them, and ghretfa 
them palms in their hands? So he answered and said unto me. It is the Son of God, 
whom they have confessed in the world.” — Jewish Apocrypha: HEsdras, Chapn. 
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In the diagram on page 498 is given the map of the universe, 
showing the nigoda and the siddha ^ila. The following description of 
the latter place is given in the Scripture* . 

“Twelve yojanas shove theVimana Sarvarihaisihe^lace C2S\e6. Ishatprag- 
Mara, which has the form of an umbrella where the perfected souls go It is 
45,00,000 yojanas long, and as many broad, and it is somewhat more than three times 
as many m circumference Its thickness is eight yojana’t, it is greatest m the middle, 
and deei eases towards the margm, tiU it is thinner than the wmg of a fly 

“This place, by nature pure, consisting of white gold, lesembles m form an open 
umbrella, as has been said by the best of Jmas. Above it is a pure blessed place 
called Sita which is white like a conch-shell, the ren&a-stone, and Kunda flowers ; 
a yojana thence is the end of the world There, at the top of the world, reside the 
blessed perfected souls, nd of all transmigration, and arrived at the excellent state of 
perfection They have no visible form, they consist of hfe throughout, and they 
aie developed mto knowledge and faith, they have crossed the boundary of the 
Samsd) a and reached the excellent state of perfection “ 

It IS to be observed that the form of the Lokdicdsha, as describ- 
ed in the diagram, is necessarily given on the high and unimpeach- 
able authonty of the all-knowing Perfect Ones themselves Those 
who have no faith in Their Word need not accept it as correct , but 
it IS essentially a matter of geography which depends more on testi- 
mony than logic For the theologian, the matter is not only not open 
to dispute, but concluded by authority, since almost all religions 
regard the Microcosm (the body of man) as a copy of the Macro- 
eosm (the universe) 

The central region, called the madhyaloka, is not to be taken as 
confined to our world alone It includes a large number of vast ‘ con- 
tinents ’ and ‘ seas, ’ such as the Jambu-Dvipa, the Lavana Samudra, 
and the like, lying one after another m an unbroken succession 
Modern thinkers have found it difficult to identify these ‘ conti- 
nents ’ and ‘seas,’ and failing to understand the text, have jumped 
to the conclusion that the Jamas were hopelessly ignorant of geo- 
graphy The fact, however, is that the text refers to the principal 
divisions of the universe, and is not confined to our little globe, 
though the latter is also included in the central division called the 
Jatnbu-Dvtpa 


* The Sacred Books of the East, vol xlv pp 211-212 
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Below the madhyaloka are the hells, seven m number, which are 
situated above the nigoda, one on the top of another : and above it, 
sixteen heavens, on eight storeys, where pain and misery are the 
least known Above these are higher celestial regions— prawe^/a^as, 
amidishas and anuttaras— where all but perfect happiness prevails ; 
and above these is the holy Siddha ^ila which is the abode of Those 
who have reached the other shore. The whole of the region below 
this Abode of Gods is the region of transmigration, known as samsaVa, 
which IS to be crossed with the aid of the Teacher’s Word 

To revert to the nature of the soul, jiva or spirit is a substance 
whose function is to know , and, as shown in an earlier chapter, 
every soul is endowed by nature with a capacity for infimte know- 
ledge and bliss As such, every unredeemed soul is like a contracted 
aspect of knowledge and joy— an idea-rhythm, or globule of wisdom, 
charged with bliss It is not made of matter, though being a sub- 
stance it cannot be altogether ‘immaterial ’ 

As regards its dimensions, the soul is an expanding and contract- 
ing substance, and has no fixed size of its own prior to the attain- 
ment of salvation It is obvious that the soul cannot be smaller than 
its physical body, for in that case it will not be able to feel the 
bodily affections as its own. This will be readily agreed to if we 
take into consideration the proposition that pleasure and pain being 
affections of the ego it is impossible to feel either m a place which 
is not pervaded by the soul. If it be said that a mental message is 
received by the soul from the seat of the trouble, then the reply is 
that there will be no feeling of pleasure or pain on such an assump- 
tion ; for just as it is impossible for a man to experience the actual 
sensation of burning and physical pain on the receipt of a message 
that his house is on fire, however much he might be distressed by the 
piece of information mentally, in the same way and precisely for the 
same reasons it is not possible for the soul to experience pleasure or 
pain m a place where it is not And, lastly, even if it be assumed 
that physical pain could be caused by the message, then the feeling 
would be confined to the substance of the soul itself, and thus to the 
cavity of the heart or wherever else the soul might be located, but 
not at the seat of the trouble Actual experience, however, demon- 
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strates only too clearly that the feeling of pain is not confined to any 
particular locality in the organism, but may be experienced all over 
the body This unmistakably proves the pervasion of the whole body 
by the soul' 

A possible objection to this view is that because our sensations 
are felt successively and not simultaneously, therefore, the soul can- 
not be present in every part of the body. But there is no force in it , 
for the succession of sefisations arises from and is due to the fact 
that exclusive attention to any particular part of the system affects 
the sensitivity of the soul in other parts, rendering it insensitive to 
other stimuli for the time being. If it be said now that the sensiti- 
vity of the soul is not affected by exclusive attention being paid to 
any particular sensation, but that the succession is due to the bainer 
of the mind which can only be crossed by the centripetal impulses 
one by one, then there ought to be no limit to the number of ‘ inter- 
viewers ’ with the soul on the other side of the mental bar, for the 
barrier being once crossed, there is no further obstacle to prevent 
these ‘ visitors’ from the without from joining one another and pre- 
senting themselves, hand in hand, to the will Unless, therefore, the 
will itself become impervious to all except the sensory stimulus to 
which it may be attending at the time, it should take conscious 
notice of all those dffections which arise together simultaneously, 
that IS, at one and the same time But since this is never known to 
take place in actual experience, the argument conclusively proves 
our proposition. 

It will be further observed that the function of the mind in the 
economy of life, is not of making the soul feel the sensory stimulus 
in a place where it is not, as some persons maintain, for that would 
be tantamount to a mental fiction pure and simple, but of summon- 
ing any particular excitation, at will, into the centre of the most in- 
tensely conscious part of the field, diverting it from its normal path 
where it would have invariably exhausted itself in the shape of a 
motor discharge. 

When a sensory impulse is called up by the mind, it travels' 
along a nervous loop— if we may so call the arrangement which con- 
nects the system of what are technically known as direct reflexes 
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It is not uninteresting to note that the anicent Greete and Ro- 
mans held the soul to be an expanding and contracting entity. It is 
said in “The Conflict between Religion and Science” b.. J. W Draper 
(chap v) 

“ The Pagan Greeks and Romans believed that the spint of man resembles hs 
bodily form, vatynng its appearance nith her variatiO’'s and gro.\ing .‘.nth its groxth ” 

This view was accepted by the primitive Christianity 

'‘The primitive Christians v.hose conceptions of a future life and of r.eaven and 
hell the abodes of the blessed and the sinful, ”.ew fa*- mo*-e \ivid than tho-e of their 
pagan predecessors, accepted and intensified these ancient ideas "—Ibid,, cnap, i 

Concerning the locus of the soul, the following passage which 
occurs in Maher’s Psychology is full of interest for us : 

“ There has been much discussion among philosophera, Ancont a*-d Modem, 
regarding the precise part of the bod> to be assigned as 'sent' of tne houL 
Some have located it in the heart others iii the head, others in jarioaS po'-tions 
of the bram. , . Tne hopelessly conflicting state of opinion on the quesbon wcnld 
seem to be due to the erroneous but -rrideU pre alent view, that the smpl’Cibv of 
essence or substance possessed bj tre soul is a spatial simpliaty akir to thatof a 
mathematical point As a consequence, fruitless efforts have continually been made 
to discover some general nerve centre, some focus from v bch lines of communication 
radiate to aH districts of the body The indinsibiliU , ho** ever, of tne soul, just as 
that of intelligence and volition, doss not consist in the minuteress of a pomt The 
soul is an immaterial energv mhich, though not constituted of separate principles or 
parts alongside of parts, is yet capable of exercising its vnrtue throughout an extended 
subject. Such a realit3- does not, like a matenal entitv', occupy different parts of 
space by different parts of its own mass. In scholastic phraseology it was deserfoed 
as present throughout the bodv*, which it enlivea^, not circum^cnpftie but dcfirtHitc , 
not per contacinm qitoriitatis but prr con'acium rir/iifi*:. Its presence is not that of 
an extended object the different parts of which fill and are circumscrjbrd by corre- 
sponding areas of space, but of an immaterial energv exerting its proper activibes 
ubiquitously throughout the hvmg body. 

‘^The soul is present though in a non-gi'an/ feftre manner throughout the 
7chole body , moreover, it ts to present cieryicbtrc in the entirety of its essence, 
although it may not be capable of ubiquitously therein crereistng all its faculties. 
. . ... Those activities . . . , which require a special organ are bmited to the 
district occupied by the bodily instrument In so far as the material subject by the 
limits of which vital actmty in general is defined and conditioned inc*-eases or dimini- 
shes, the soul may be said in figurative language to experience virtual increase or 
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unution— an expansion or contraction in the sphere and range of its forces; but 
re IS no real quauttiativc increase in the substance of the soul itself ” 


The soul's ‘ diffusion ’ in the body cannot be compared with any 
her case of diffusion in nature, for the soul is a simple substance 
id altogether devoid of parts The difficulty that is felt in connec- 
on with the notion of expansion and contraction of such a simple 
ititv lies in the fact that the human mind is almost exclusively 
lapted to deal with quantitative phenomena, and comes to grief 
hen endea\ouiing to picture to itself the extension of that which 
; not composed of different elements and parts But, as Michael 
laher, S J urges, imagination is no test of possibility. 


The analogy of light may be employed to illustrate the point to 
tfrlain extent, for as the sphere of light increases or diminishes, 
ccording as it is placed in a small room or a big hall, or by the em- 
ilovmenl of diffcient kinds of covers, though they do not in any 
;ense affect it^; diffusion quantitatively, so does the soul expand and 
contract to fill up different bodies. 


Tliat the conception of the living Force or Rhythm should be 

somewhat ])UZ7ding to the unphilosophical mind, is but only natural. 
For consciou^^ncss IS not a thing like a piece of stone or metal, but 
a Imng and intelligent substance The question— why should a sub- 
stance perform all these functions ?— is inadmissible Philosophy is 
only concerned with finding out things as they exist, not with creat- 
inpthem to suit the whims of its interlocutors. One might just as 
\vg 11 ask : h\ should matter be inert, space extended, timefleetmg, 
and so fortli The point is not whether the mind can picture a 
simple substance as an extended entity, but whether the soul does 
or does not perform the functions which have been asenbed to it, 
and as to this there can be no doubt but that its ‘ diffusion ’ in the 
Wy ,B ab-'olutciv essential for the reasons given. 


The sr/,e of the jwa in Nirvana is just a little less than that of 

Its last earthlv body which “falls off” the soul as the result of severe 
isiastearLni.\ UO j ^ radiant effulgence. 

(.pas, leaving the S ,3 

This resplendent effulgence 

the Solar Body by cert?’^ 


been termed 
^lcs, and it retains its size and form 
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permanently, because its complete separation from matter and the 
total elimination of its desires and passions ensure its freedom from 
the liability to expansion and contraction which nature imposes on 
all those that are involved m the 'wheel of somsaro.’ 

The idea that the iim is the prati6im6a of Brahman, which 
certain Vedantists enteitain, can be true only in so far as it has the 
potentiality of becoming Brahman, not otherwise But in so far 
as the jiva is a centre of thought, or idea-rhythm, it is the builder 
of its own form, which it makes according to the paramount tenden- 
cies of its character, or disposition Hence the body which it builds 
for itself, IS the reflection of its mind. Every creature, in this sense, 
IS the pratibimba (reflection) of its own character; but it is im- 
possible to carry this principle any further, except in the sense 
that every jiva enfolds, within its own form, the germ of the divine 
status which will be attained on reaching Nirvana For, if the jiva 
be only a praiibiviba of consciousness, how comes it to be endowed 
with consciousness ? Observation certainly does not support the 
supposition of understanding, will and memory in pure reflections 

Passing on to a consideration of the question, whether motion 
be a property of pure spirit, reflection shows that the soul is 
unmovmg'^ by nature ; it can only move from place to place 
with the aid of matter If the soul were to move about, it would do 
so either because it IS Its nature to do so, or because it is subject to 
the forces of attraction and repulsion of matter ; but so far as the 
former alteraative is concerned, there is absolutely nothing to suggest 
that motion is a characteristic of pure spirit, and in regard to the 
latter, its subjection to the material forces of natureMs exactly of the 
same sort as that of the insect which is drawn to a magnet because 

* Hindu metaphysicians have recognized the fact that motion is not a characteris- 
tic of the souL They have likened the association of Spirit and Matter to the com- 
pamonship of the halt and the blind, the latter representing unconscious matter In 
Judaism, too, the belief prevails that “ . . motion is no part of the defimtion of life, but 
an accident connected with it” ( in do /o f/i c Pcr/)?cxcd by Moses Maimonides, p 60) 
Muslim tradition also taught the same thmg when it depicted the unmoving, unchanging 
condition of the immortal whose sight turned away the explorer (Alexander) from the 
Fountain of Immortal Waters in Zulmat, the continent that is enshrouded in darkness. 
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It would not give up its hold on a piece of iron filing besmeared with 
honey There is absolutely nothing to show that the soul, in its 
natural purity, ns liable to be influenced by the operation of the physi- 
cal forces of attraction and repulsion to which matter is undoubtedly 
\ sub3ect As a matter of fact the soul can override gravitation itself 
in the twinkling of an eye if it be self-conscious A partial confirma- 
tion of this IS to be found m the fact that- while lifeless, unconscious 
things cannot break away from this powerful force, we jump, dance 
and walk about m defiance of it, at our merest will If the 
soul were characterised by motion, the body would never know rest, 
for it cannot separate itself from its occupant whose slightest wish 
suffices to put it in motion 

It IS true that the soul continues in time, but the idea of con- 
tinuity implies motion of a very different kind from that which we 
perform when moving from one place to another “ To be ” and “ ta 
continue to be ” not being the same thing, the difference between 
them is precisely what underlies the idea of continuity , and consists 
in the discharge of functional activity, which is not taken into account 
in the one case and is mentioned as being repeatedly performed in 
the other. But so far as the nature of the motion implied in the idea 
of continuity is concerned, it is obvious that it cannot be one of trans- 
lation from one place to another, since a function may be discharged 
without necessitating any one’s moving away from any particular 
place Motion in Time, as a matter of fact, is not to be measured in 
terms of distance in space , it is a qualitative alternation of ‘moments, ’ 
or states— intense, less intense, and again intense— which is certainly 
not motion in the spatial sense But we shall have to say more on 
' the subject a little later 

We may make a little halt here to rectify a common error 
into which people unconsciously fall when they try to define- 
certain terms Since the only purpose which definitions serve is 
to enable us to understand things as they exist, it is clearly of 
the utmost 'importance to realize the necessity of being very precise 
with them. Where this necessity has been ignored, and inexact 
definitions accepted m place of true description, nothing but confu-^ 
Sion— ofttimes of the worst possible type— has resulted from the- 
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error Buddha’s inability to define Nirvana, of which mention 
will be made again later on, and Shankaracharya’s concept of Brahman 
as the Absolute, to become which is the chief desideratum m Ve- 
danta, may be cited m illustration of the point The modern theologi- 
cal conception of God is the outcome of a similar lapse from precision 
of thought Definitions fail to serve their purpo.se when they cease to 
be true to nature, and philosophers only prattle when they talk of pure 
abstractions, as if they could exist by themselves. If philosophically 
inclined dabblers m theology will only bear this in mind, they will very 
soon discover the true light of wisdom dawning upon them, and will 
then speedily realize that shouting oneself hoarse in praise, orcondem- 
nation, of misconceived ideas is, in no sense, the path of sahation. 

It is high time that those who take pride in belonging to a 
missionary religion did understand the nature of the evil which results 
from the spreading of the ideas and traditions of men, in place of 
the doctrines of religion It is nothing short of downright wicked- 
ness to implant the seed of ignorance and vague mysticism m the 
minds of men , and yet this cannot be avoided so long as the teacher, 
■or the preacher, as the case may be, only dabbles in high-sounding 
but otherwise empty woids. Of the thousands of preachers who 
preach in public, and of the equally large number of those who write 
their doctrines in books, hardly one m a thousand has any idea of 
what the words employed by him signify , yet, they all, unblushingly 
and shame-facedly, go on discharging a ceaseless torrent of rhetoric 
m the supposed interests of their presumably defenceless god whose 
cause, they seem to imagine, requires such a vast army of champions 
to defend ' Most of them, when asked to define their concept cf 
God, lose their footing on the tewa finna of relevant sense, and' 
begin to flounder in the quagmireof metaphysical nonsense If this 
IS the case with the teachers themselves, what must be the plight of 
their ‘ victims The notion of the Absolute which Vedanta and certain 
•other systems of thought persist in positing as the sole existent reality 
IS a fair instance of the confusion resulting from want of discrimina- 
tion between a mental abstraction and concrete things. Regarded 
as pure existence, it is merely a quality of substance, and not a sub- 
atance or thing itself As such, it is impossible that it can exist by 
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itself, for qualities only inhere in substances and substances are but 
bundles of qualities If it were otherwise, we should have existence 
existing apart from all other qualities But this is absurd , for exist- 
ence would not then pertain to anything but itself, which would 
make all other qualities and things nonest. Existence itself would 
also then become a featuieless quality of nothing whatsoever, and, 
in the absence of different substances and qualities, the univeise 
would cease to be. 

Thus, the conception of the Absolute as puie existence is quite 
unsound logically There remains the notion of the Absolute as a 
summation of all to be considered But as such it will resemble 
any collective concept, eg., the British Empiie or the Fiench 
Republic, which are pure mental conceptions Suppose we set out 
to discover the latter, and proceed to France m search of it It is 
obvious that we shall see only the country, the people, the institu- 
tions, and so forth in France, but not the French Republic itself 
For the lattei is only an idea which works thiough the numeious 
things French, and holds them together as a compact whole. Now, 
suppose we take away the tie of lelationship between the idea of 
the French Republic and the things, or institutions, actually existing 
in France, and make a complete severance between them, in thought 
We should then have the country, the people, the institutions, and 
the like as so many parcels, on the one hand, and an absolutely 
non-existent absti action on the other The former would become 
independent entities m the absence of a uniting bond, and the 
latter, an idea without anything to control, because we have denied 
it all lelationship with the verv things which it could contiol, and 
inasmuch as its raison d'etre is onlj'^ the bond of oneness of aims 
and aspirations among the French, which is denied it by actual 
sepaiation, its very existence becomes self -contradictory and ends 
ill death at the verv moment of biithi An actual Fiench Republic 
requiies a luing foice, or idea, actually influencing the minds of the 
people m France, and holding them togethei as a nation. Separate 
the two teinis by impassable barriers, and jou destioy the Repub- 
lican spii it in the heai ts of men, and the power to exist in the idea 
of the Republic at a stroke 
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The Absolute, when conceived as a collective concept, is an 
idea of the same type as that of the French Republic, and is sub- 
ject to all the limitations of the class to which it belonprs It is not a 
being, but a bond, and cannot exist apart from the terms which 
it unites and controls It will now be seen that the idea of Brahman 
m the early Upani^ads is a pure mental abstraction. The earlv 
Hindu theorists of the Vedanta School, ignorant* of the state of 
supei-consciousness, which was later recognised as luvja, the fourth, 
seem to have revelled in the idea of becoming " That,’” conceived 
as a mental abstraction As a matter of fact, their descnption of 
Biahman itself suffices to refute any aigument to the contrary, 
since it (‘it’ is the pronoun which is invariably employed for 
Brahman) IS not the Being-Knowei-Biissful, but only Sat, Chit and 
Anand, that is. Existence- Know ledgc-Bliss, in other words, puie 
abstractions. Accordingly, Hindu philosophers invariably descnbed 
Brahman by maintaining unbroken silence— a method which 
Gautam Buddha also employed on certain occasions The reason 
for this lay in the fact that their conception of Brahman not bemg 
that of a being, but of a pure mental abstraction, which is un- 
analyzable and therefore almost beyond words, left them with no 
choice but to keep quiet. 

The Hindus, how’ever, made no secret of their inability to de- 
scribe Brahman, and openly said so invariably in the end At times 
this silence was preserved most tantalisingly, and finally employed 
as an argument to baffle the exasperated opponent "'ith some such 
retort as the following, uttered with all the boldness of accusation ‘ 
I have been answering you all the time, but it is no fault of mine 
if you do not understand . Brahman, dear sir, cannot be described by 
words, but by silence ! ’’ 

The later teaching quite correctly acknowledges the fourth 
phase of consciousness, which is the true Ideal for mankind , though 
even here the conception of Brahman as an abstraction is responsible 
for a lot of confusion If the Vedantists will seriously reflect over 
the matter, they will not fail to observe that it is neither desirable 
nor possible to become a pure mental abstraction. 


'^Deussen’s ‘ PhOosophy of the Upanishads,' p 309. 
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If we revert to our illustration for the moment, we can see 
«t a glance the absurdity involved in the conception of becoming 
the Absolute. Suppose we asked a candidate for the dignity of 
the post of honour of the French President as to the ideal he had 
in view, and he replied that he was trying to become the French 
Eepublic, would he be right in saying so ? Most certainly, not , 
for nobody can become the French Republic. Similarly, nobody can 
become the Absolute of abstract thought, which stands to the whole 
world m the same relation as the French Republic does to the people 
and institutions of France. Neither is it possible to imagine the 
pleasure which one can possibly derive by becoming Force, or Power, 
or even Existence or Mind, in a generic sense. To' become God, 
surely, does not mean to become the Absolute as a metaphysical 
abstraction, but the Knower as distinguished from thinker, the En- 
joyer, as distinguished from the seeker, m a word, the Paramatmav; 
—not the republic of be-ness and becoming, but its Omniscient Presi- 
dent. Surely, when one joins the Inns of Court to study Law, one 
does not aspire to become Law, but a Lawyer To become Law is 
neither a possibility nor the ideal in view. 

Buddha’s ideal is also too obscure to aiford satisfaction Mohsha 
is Ni7'vana, we are told ; but what is Nirvana ^ There is nothing 
definite said as to this, and we are left to draw our own conclusions 
from a number of stray observations of the 'Enlightened One,’ as 
Buddha was styled by his followers ‘ The source of pain is life, and 
the source of life is will (desire, ichchha), therefore, destruction of 
desire, i e., will, is Nirvana.’ This is true in so far as it goes, if 
taken in a qualified sense, but it does not go far enough to en- 
able us to form a clear conception of Nirvana ‘ What is the natuie 
of life in Nirvana ? ’—is a question which the early Buddhists d eclmed 
to answer 

It IS no use speculating about Buddha’s idea of Nirvana, 
for no one has yet been able to discover any positive content of 
knowledge in the word as used in the Buddhistic literature. Even 
the staunchest champions of Buddhism have found it difficult to 
avoid associating it with extinction out and out. The destruction 
of the will to live — this is what Dahlmann understands nirvana 
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to irnpb — has alreadv been shown to be an c-roreous vter of 
moksha. 

A glance at the nhilosophy of Buddha safnces to show that 
the confusion of thought in his system has arisen fro-n the ’ayina r-i 
too much stress on what is teimed ‘ btconvng' as distinguished f-oni 
‘ being ' The lohowers of the B I'^dha had to Te=o»-“ to -ori=. of 
evasions to meet the disturbing questio’^- about the condit'on of the 
j'r f m Nirvana An instance of the inaod'ty o: h's d -c'nles to e*:n^a'- 
the nature of life m Nirvana s- uo oe found in t'-e d Vogue fae^we:-' 
King Pasenadi and Khema. the nun, who was noted fo’- he- visiom. 
“Does the Perfect One 'the Buddha' euii^t a«'ter death 0 vene-ab'e 
lady?—" asked the king “The Subume One, 0 great king, has 
not revealed to us the existence of a pa»u’d’rc bevo^d the gra- e/' 
replied Khema “Then the Perfect One," repeated the kmc. “exists 
no longer now that he is dead, 0 reverend lad; ?" “ Ne'ther. 
0 king.*’ replied Khema, ‘ has the Subhme One revealed that he rr'ra 
is perfect does no: exist now that he is dead." “ Am I to beliere. 
then,'* 'continued the king, “ that the Perfect One berg dead, 
neither exists nor does not exist * But t.ne king might have pur 
this to a statue of stone, for it remains unans.vered to th's day. 

We hare not to deal with a case where the disciples’ low intel- 
ligence is to be blamed for errors in expounding the doctrine of them 
master: Buddha himself had notning definite to say on t’ne p-cirit. 
A wandering monk once asked him : “ How is it. Gotama ? Is there 
an I ? ' No reply was vouchsafed by Buddha. The monk conti- 
nued : “ How IS It, Gotama Is there not an I ? " But tne Enlighten- 
ed One simply preserved silence, till, at last, the mo’^k grew impak’enr 
and went away. 

Another mon.x asked h’m ‘ Who has conrac: ? who has sensa- 
tion ? ' Buddha repked : “Tne question is not admiss’bie I 
do not sav. ‘ He nas contact * Did I sa x ‘ He has contact.' the 
question. ‘YTno has contact Reverend 5:r ?' wou’d be admissible 
Since, howeve’-. I do not say so, then of me that do ro: speak thus 
it is onW adm. ss 'o’e to ask, ‘ From what Reverend Sir. does contact 
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“ Buddhism,” says Paul Dahlke, m ‘ Buddhism and Science ’at 
page 240, ” is the doctnne of actuality, and its value as a view of the 
world from the standpoint of epistemology, lies in the fact that it 
teaches us to accept actuality as actuality. To this idea it is itself 
a martyr, inasmuch as its own teaching here is nothing ideally fixed 
and fast, but only an incitation to experience it in one’s own self , 
It is ‘a raft, designed for escape , not designed for retention.’” 

But we must give Buddhism an opportunity of being fairly 
heard Let us see how the founder of this system justifies himself,, 
in this particular He says, “ ‘ I am,’ monks, is a believing ‘Such 
am I,’ IS a believing. ‘ I shall be,’ is a believing ‘ I shall not be,’ is 
a believing ‘ I shall have a form,’ is a believing ‘ I shall be form- 
less,’ is a believing ‘I shall have perception.’ is a believing. ‘I 
shall be devoid of perception,’ is a believing. To entertain believ- 
ings IS to be ill To entertain believmgs is to be infirm. To enter- 
tain believings is to be sick When, however, all entertaining of 
believings is overcome, then is one called a right thinker ” 

Wisdom, then, consists in refusing to believe ! Very good, we 
too refuse to believe what Buddha said, on Buddha’s own authority ! 
Thus, believing in him, we are ill, infirm and sick , not believing in him, 
we are, at least, wise ^ 

The beautiful simile of the flame of a lamp, employed by 
Buddha to illustrate the impermanence of all nature, would hardly bear 
criticism. To compare Living Actuality, or Rhythm, as we have call- 
ed It, to a manifestation of matter, is scarcely permissible m philo- 
sophy A flame does not and cannot exist by itself , but Spirit,. 
Actuality, or Rhythm, is a self-subsisting principle, and, therefore, 
free fiom death and decay 

Moreover, as an emancipated Spirit can never be without some- 
sort of knowledge or belief, being pure consciousness in essence, the 
question is ; ‘ what will be the belief of the perfected Soul, in Nir- 
vana ^ ’ According to Buddhism, it can only be that believing is to be 
avoided, which, as we have pointed out before, is itself a false belief 
Buddha seems to have aimed at the wiping out of consciousness 
and knowledge from the soul, forgetting that omniscience does not 
consist in having no knowledge, or belief, but in having full know- 
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ledgre and right belief. Vain is our endeavour to reduce the mind to 
a tahda rasa, since it is its natiuc to know Hence, the philosophy 
which aspires to attain this unattainable end is, from its very nature, 
foredoomed to failure It is beside the point to speculate about the 
opinion of the millions that follow it, since only a very few persons 
care to know the truth in its naked majesty 

In his masterly treatise on the philosophv of the famous Master, 
entitled ‘'Buddhism and Science,” Paul Dahlke makes the Buddha 
say 

“I not only am auare that I am no tn^o I i tm:t> jn iL~olf, but I al=o kno*^ 
u hat It js that I am And that thn has re-tlK Ixcn tomprchcndod b> me,— this I 
prove in mil onn prrion. For from the moment that I comprehended mj'^elf as a 
process sustaimnp itself from hoKinninfde<^snes5; dov/n to the ir’ ent hour In its om 
volitional activities, all volitional activities h'’\e ceased n me A ne.\ UD.’.ellin?: of 
HI- force any further self-charjpnft of the I-pro'es>. Ins no mo-e place in me I 
know , this IS mj last cvisteneo When it breal- s up, there n no more Kamma there 
to take fresh hold in an\ non location, be it in hoa\tnK 1 ki it in earthh , vro'lds 
The beginningloss process of combustion is expiring us coming to an end of itself, 
like a flame that is fed b,\ no more oil ” 

On page 93 of the same book it is said : *' When I sa\ , 'Tnat 
IS gieen, the statement conve\s no definite positive contents of 
Knowledge , m making it I only say, ‘That is not led, vellow, bUie, 
and so forth That may or mav not be so, but we are sure 
that I\tr. Dahlke will be the last person to adheie to this view, 
if on going to a restauiant he ordeis, say, a cup of tea, and the 
waiter begins to move about cakes, biscuits, coffee, etc, etc., think- 
ing to himself that the guest’s cup of tea is only a negation of 
all these and of everything else, except tea. which he is, however, 
precluded firom knowing, since it has no positive contents of knowledge 
m itself This, we fear, is too good to be true. 

Thus, it is beyond doubt that the Jama conception of Nirvana, 
with the persistence, for all eternity, of the Emancipated Soul, as 
the Paramatman, is a truth of philosophy. The identity of the 
Saved One in mol sha is determined by the Living Rhythm retaining 
the form of the last physical incarnation and by the knowledge of the 
past. Hence, the statement that the form of God is the form of 
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which finds recognition both in the 0. T and the N T. of the 
Holy Bible : 

“ And cieated man in his own image, in the image of God created he him 
{Genesis i. 27 ) 

“ who bemg in the image of God, thought it no robbery to be equal with 
God.”— (Phihppians u 6-6) 

As for the distinguishing features of the Siddhatman Right 
Belief, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct are the permanfent 
attnbutes of Their souls. Of these, Their beliefs cannot be destroyed, 
for wisdom is the guarantee of their permanence; Their knowledge 
is eternal, being only the condition of bemg, i e., the states of Con- 
sciousness of Their pure Souls ; and Right Conduct remains because 
the total destruction of desires ensures its freedom from all forms 
of shortcomings, failings and fluctuations. 

The nature of the personality of the Siddhatman, it must be 
borne in mind, is not the same as that of an unredeemed soul It . 
is not a personality of pnvate loves and hatreds, or likes and dislikes, 
of a calculating, appropriating ego , it is a personality associated with 
Omniscience and consisting in the awareness of all the innumerable 
bodies in which the Perfected Soul had incarnated before the attain- 
ment of Nirvana, including the knowledge of, but not the feeling of 
warmth in, the last earthly form which it had assumed in the world 
of men. 

The result of the investigation into the nature of the Siddhat- 
man justifies us in saying that apart from the Perfected Souls, the 
Paramatmans, there can be no such thing as a separate and distinct 
kind of god. Not only does this appear to be so from the fact that the 
world-process is capable of being earned on without any one’s inter- 
ference, but also from the additional fact that nothing but the worst 
kind of confusion can result on the hypothesis of such a mythical bemg 

It would seem that the misunderstanding which has arisen 
in connection with the idea of (lod, amongst different religions, is 

* Cf. “ Because God created man for mcorruption, and made bun an image of 
bis own proper bemg ; but by tbe envy of tbe devil death entered mto the world 
and they that are of bis portion make trial thereof.”— Jewish Apocrypha . the Wisdom 
of Solomon, chap, ii 
33 
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due, as is usual with all kinds of misunderstandings, to lack of preci- 
sion in thought. Much confusion has also resulted from the per- 
sonifying impulse of theology and from the failure of men to make any 
sense out of the quaint and queer descriptions of the crowds of gods 
and goddesses to be found in the different pantheons of the world. 
Those of an easy-going, non-discriminatmg turn of mind, naturally 
imagined that the presence of such vast crowds of gods and god- 
desses— their number in Hinduism alone rose to over three hundred 
million — could not but lead to holy wars of supremacy in the hea- 
venly world, and, becoming disgusted with the unmanageable crew^ 
elected to pay homage to the most powerful of them, whoever he 
might be. We thus have a god who not only cannot be found in the 
region of reality, but who is also responsible for a lot of mischief 
in the world As knowledge dwindled still further amongst men, 
misunderstandings ripened into hot disputes, and strifes, warfare, 
and bitter feuds became rife in the world At the present day,, 
matters have come to such a pass that the true explanation is un- 
ceremoniously condemned as an atheistic heresy ! Nevertheless, no 
one actually tries to give a proper definition of him whom they all 
talk about. If they had ever attempted to do so, they would not have 
failed to discover that the attributes they ascribe to their god can 
only go to contradict him out of existence For instance, the qualities 
of omniscience and bliss, which are the necessary attributes of divi- 
nity, are in no sense compatible with the notions underlying such 
statements as the following from the Holy Bible : 

“ And it repented the Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved 
him at his heart ” — (Genesis vi 6 ) 

A god who makes things and beings only to repent of having- 
done so afterwards has no right to be called omniscient or blissful 
Desirelessness must be a feature of Divinity, in whatever form it may 
be posited, but that it is not one of the characteristics of the god 
postulated by modem theologies is only too apparent to need proof. 
The true Godhead is the Ideal of Perfection, the status of the Sid- 
dhatman, which is already within each and every!soul ; land it is this 
ideal, manifested, in the most perfect degree, in the lives of the four 
and twenty Perfect Ones, the Tirthamkaras, who correspond to the 
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twenty-four Spiritual Elders m Chnstianity, which the Jamas go to 
receive their daily inspiration from in their Temples Let us not for- 
get that it IS the devotion to the Ideal, not a fanatical doting on a 
false and chimerical idol, which can ever be the means of spiritual 
progress Even m worldly matters, he who wishes to excel m a pro- 
fession must take some great, living leader of that profession as his 
ideal, and should walk in his footsteps, to attain to his eminence. Can 
a laW' student ever hope to become an eminent lawyer by worship- 
ping an idol of mystic fancy, e g , Alladm of the wonderful lamp ? He 
must make up his mind to attend on the man who has already nsen 
to eminence m the profession, not indeed to worship him, nor even to 
beg him to throw a slice of his greatness towards him, but to keep 
him in mind as the ideal to be attained, and to follow him on the path 
which leads to its realization. Then alone can good come out of devo- 
tion It IS high time that mankind understood the true sense of wor- 
ship it IS not the devotion to a person, but to an ideal which is enjoined 
by religion The great Ideal of the divine status, which must be 
idolized to be realized, is the original of the devotee’s God , and it is 
time misspent to bow before any other gods and goddesses, who, like 
a blind alley, lead to nowhere, but keep their devotees entangled m 
the same place with themselves — the region of darkness and untruth. 

We must now proceed to enquire into the nature of ajiva, the 
second of the two mam divisions into which substance is divided m 
the Jama Siddhania. -This class comprises Space, Time, the two kinds 
of ether and matter, and is called ajiva (a— not + jiva— life or soul) to 
distinguish it from jiva, the conscious substance, i.e., spirit. We 
shall take up the five ajiva substances one by one to ascertain their 
nature. 

To begin with space Bergson’s account of the origin of space is 
so highly interesting that we cannot refrain from giving the following 
abndged passage from his ‘ Creative Evolution ’ 

“ When a poet reads me his verses, I can mter est myself enough in him to enter 
into hiB thought, put myself mto his feehngs, hve over again the simple state he has 
broken mto phrases ^nd words I sympathize then with his inspiration, I follow it 
with a contmuous movement which is, like the inspiration itself, an undivided act 
Now, I need only relax my attention, let go the tension that there is m me, for the 
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sounds, hitherto swallowed up in the sense to appear to me distinctly, one by one, in 
their matenality For this I have not to do anything ; it is enough to withdrav/ some- 
thing. In proportion as I let myself go, the successive sounds v/ill become the more 
individualized , as the phrases v/cre broken into words, so the words vnll scan in sylla- 
bles which I shall perceive one after another. Let me go further still in the direction 
of dream . the letters themselves v/ill become loose and vnll be seen to dance along, 
hand in hand, on some fantastic sheet of paper I shall then admire the predsion of 
the interweavings, the marvellous order of the procession, the exact insertion of the 
letters into the syllables, of the syllables into the v/ords and of the v/ords into the sen- 
tences The further I pursue this quite negative direction of relaxation, the more 
extension and complexity I shall create , and the more the complexity in its turn 
increases, the more admirable vnll seem to be the order which continues to reign, 
undisturbed among the elements Yet this complexity and extension represent 
nothmg positive , they express a deficiency of vnll And, on the other hand, the 
order must grow with the complevjty, since it is only an aspect of it The 
more we perceive, symbolically, parts m an indivisible whole, the more the 
number of the relations that the parts have betw een themselves necessarily increases, 
smce the same undrvidedness of the real whole continues to hover over the growing 
multiplicity of the symbolic elements into v/hich the scattering of the attention has 
decomposed it A comparison of this kind will enable us to understand, in some mea- 
sure, how the same separation of positive reality, the same inversion of a certain origi- 
nal movement, can create at once extension in space and the admirable order which 
mathematics finds there There is, of course, this difference between the two cases, 
that words and letters have been invented by a positive effort of humanity, while 
space arises automatically, as the remainder of a subtraction arises once the numbers 
are posited But, in the one case as in the other, the infinite complexity of the parts 
and their perfect co-ordmation among themselves are created at one and the same time 
by an inversion which is, at bottom, an interruption, that, is to say, a dunmution of . 
positive reahty.” 

Again, at page 218 of the work quoted it is said 

“ As regards space, we must, by an effort of mind sin generis, follow the pnx 
gresEion or rather the regression of the extra-spatialjdegradmg itself mto spatiality 
When we make ourselves self-conscious in the highest [possible degree and then let 
ourselves fall back little by little, we get the feeling of extension ; we have an exten- 
sion of the self into recollections that are fixed and external to one another, in place of 
the tension it possessed as an indivisible active will. But this is only a beginning. Our 
consciousness, sketchmg the movement, shows us its direction and reveals to os the 
possibility of contmuing it to the end ; but consciousness itself does not go so fan. Now, 
on the other hand, if we consider matter, which seems to us at first coincident with 
space, we find that the more our attention is fixed on it, the more the parts which we 
said werte laid side by side enter into each other, each of them undergoing the action 
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of the whole, which is consequently somehow present m iti Thus, although matter 
stretches itself out m the direction of space, it does not completely attam it , whence 
we may conclude that it only carries very much further the movement that con- 
sciousness IS able to sketch withm us m its nascent state.” 

All this IS very graphic and interesting , but we must not 
allow it to escape our attention that physical expansion and 
mental regression and progression are not the phases of the 
same thing, but of different things The simple state of enter- 
ing into the poet's idea does not mean the /disappearance of the 
poet himself from the field of extension Unless we roll up the 
poet along with his poem, in the state of intension, it is useless to 
endeavour to show that he too spreads himself out in the 
movement of regression Expansion and ' contraction, thus, are the 
two phases of jivic consciousness, but not of other things in nature 
And, inasmuch as, apart ,from the states of consciousness of living 
beings, actual things outside those states remain where they are, it 
follows that eaitension and intension are both in existence at one and 
the same time. Bergson’s error, it seems, has arisen, like so many 
other errors of Monism, from a monistic aspiration of thought to 
which, as we have already seen in these pages, so many philosophers 
have fallen victim, both in the East and the West. Thus, the state- 
ment that space is already possessed by the mind as an implicit idea 
in its own detension, that is to say, of the possible extension of its 
own mental operations, is only a kind of half-truth. 

Even the field of the possible extension of life must be taken to 
be a permanent one, for there is no warrant for maintaining that it is 
created along with the movement of regression If life exist prior 
to the commencement of the said movement, it must exist m space, 
which must be conceived as an infinitely extended substance, leaving 
no emptiness anywhere, otherwise we shall have emptiness also exist- 
ing by itself as space, which would be absurd. The truth is that the 
will possesses the power of extension and intension, but the power 
only affects its own states and the awareness of the contents of its 
consciousness. The objects outside in the world are not affected by 
the change of rhythm in the will, and remain where they are Bodies 
and compounds, indeed, may, and do perish, from time to time , but 
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mind refuses to believe that space, matter, ether, etc., should ever 
disappear altogether out of existence, though, owing to the intensity 
of certain types of feelings, their consciousness may be reduced to a 
zero-point. 

The reality of Space is borne out by the fact that in order to 
reach things it is necessary to traverse the distance which separates 
them from ourselves Further, the removal of Space can only result 
either in the throwing of all things into ' novjltorc,’ or m the com- 
plete isolation of each individual atom from. all the rest of its kind, 
and in its being doomed to an eternal, solitary confinement. The 
one IS, however, as inconceivable as the other, for ‘ nowhere ’ is as 
great an absurdity as absolute vacuity, and isolation is only possible in 
Space, never in spacelessness As Dciissen says, it is impossible 
to be nov;here, or in two difTcrent places at one and the same 
time. 

That Space is a substance and not an absolute vacuum, is evident 
from the fact that our notion of absolute vacuity, or void, is, at 
bottom, only what Bergson calls a self-destructive idea (Creative 
Evolution, pp 296—299). The fact is that an absolute void is an 
impossibility in Nature, and is altogether inconceivable by the mind, 
the true conception of vacuity, or what it really and logically 
implies, being only founded upon the idea of “ room." Starting 
from the notion of emptiness arising from the perception of a room 
or place devoid of all sensible things, the man in the street expands 
his conception of vacuity till the boundaries of finitude melt away in 
the limitlessness of the infinite He now imagines himself to have 
acquired an absolutely accurate image of pure vacuum, and insists 
upon positing it m place of Space But it is obvious that what he 
has got hold of is not absolute nothing, but the pure concept of an 
infinite expanse, containing nothing, which is a very different 
thing ; for pure expansion is not thinkable in the absence of a sub- 
stance in which it might inhere, so that, at bottom, our friend’s 
conception of emptiness actually and truly only represents our idea of 
Space. If we deny substantiveness to Space and replace it by absolute 
vacuity, the conception of the latter will have to imply unlimited ex- 
pansion, our idea of spatiality being only that of a boundless expanse 
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But such a concept will be as self-destructive as the notion of a square 
■circle, or a circular square, for it will then imply the presence of the 
attribute of infinite extension in that which has no existence itself: 
Furthermore, if there be not one infinite vacuum but a large number 
of finite ones, then will arise the question as to the size of each of 
them ; for if their dimensions be no bigger or greater than the point 
of Geometry, then it will be impossible to construct such a concept 
as that of the one infinitely extended space or ‘ room ’ with the aid 
of mere geometiical points But if it be said that each of the units 
or ‘ atoms’ of vacuity is endowed with actual dimensions, though of 
a finite tvpe, then the old difficulty reappears with increased force 
since that which has no existence is as incapable of a finite size as 
of an infinite one Theie is a further difficulty which arises on the 
supposition of a multitude of vacuities, foi a multitude of ‘unreals ’ 
is a possible conception for unhealthy intellects alone 

The infinity of Space is evident fiom the fact that we cannot 
•conceive it as finite If it were a finite substance, it would be limited 
by something else, and would have a ‘ beyond ’ to it which must be 
either another piece of Space or pure emptiness. But not the latter, 
for the reasons already given. It would then be the former. But 
two finite spaces would themselves require an intei-space to fill in 
their interstices We should then have to enquire whether this inter- 
space be infinite or not, and, if it turn out to be finite, to posit a 
second inter-space, and so foith, ad infinitum But this is absurd, 
for one infinite Space is sufficient for the purpose of finding room for 
all things 

Space, then, is a substance which is infinite and non-atomistic, 
that is, partless Its function is to find room for all things, though 
being of the nature of “place,” it does not stand m need of it itself. 

The claim of space to rank as a reality is based upon its partless, 
mon-atomistic nature, which preserves it in one condition always Not 
being an effect, but only a simple substance m itself, it cannot be 
conceived to have been produced from other substances , and as such 
must be an ultimate reality, that is, a thing m itself, 

The infinity of Space, called aka^a in Sanskrit, is divided by the 
Jama siddhanta into two parts, namely, the loTcako^a (loka+aka^a), 
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that is, the space occupied by the universe, and the alokaWa, 
(a not, and lokalcma), the portion beyond the universe. The lo^tnkaii'a 
IS the portion in which are to be found the lemaininK five substances, 
7 e , Jivas, Matter, Time, Dharma and Adharma ; but the alokukm'a 
is the region of pure space containing no other substance and lying 
stretched on all sides beyond the bounds of the thicc worlds (the entire 
universe), as shown in the map on p. d08 ante. 

Space, thus, is a self-subsisting entity : it cannot be created, 
or destroyed, by any process of regression, or piogression. In its 
infinity of extension, it includes the universe of matter and form 
as well as that which lies beyond As a simple substance it is 
uncreate and eternal, hence, a self-subsisLing icality, since there 
is neither a being to create it, nor any possible source for its 
creation. 

The next substance to demand our attention is Time, the thread 
of continuity on which are strung the successive moments of sequence 
That Time is a reality, is evident from the fact that neither the 
continuation of substances and things, nor the sequence of events can 
be possibly conceived without it 

The primary conception involved in the idea of time is that of 
continuity, since the power to continue in Time is enjoyed by all 
substances, and, to a limited extent, also by all bodies and forms 
Continuity itself is not a summation of a series of discontinuous 
events, changes, or moments, but a process of persistence, f c., an 
enduring from the past mto the ever-renewing present— a survival, 
or carrying over, of individuality, from moment to moment If we 
analyse our feeling of self-continuance, we shall observe that our con- 
sciousness feels itself enduring in time, that is to say, that it knows 
itself to be constantly surviving the past, and emerging, whole and 
entile, in the present, together with an awareness of having performed 
some sort of a movement or ‘ journey ’ from moment to moment This 
consciousness of the progress made is not the consciousness of a 
journey performed m space, but of one made in an entirely different 
manner. It is a journey which leaves the traveller exactly where 
he was before m space, but implies his progress in Now, 

since we cannot have a consciousness of travelling, or change, except 
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when some kind of movement is actually executed, the progress of 
consciousness in Time must be a real motion in some way. Analysis 
discloses the fact that the movement of continuity is not a process 
of translation from place to place, but a sort of internal revolving, 
so that each revolution gives us a new ‘now,’ while, at the- 
same time, leaving us where we were before, in all other respects 
Introspection confirms this conclusion fully , for, while the conscious- 
ness of continuity implies a constant movement from the past towards 
the present, it involves neither an idea of locomotion in space, nor a 
notion of the change of identity The consciousness of Time, then, 
is the consciousness of a movement of internal rotation of some kind 
Anv one who withdiaws himself into his inner being, and concentrates 
his attention on the awaieness of continuity, will feel himself emerg- 
ing into each ‘now’ as the same individual, and will also know the 
present moment to consist in the feeling of self-awareness which 
life has of its own existence, independently of the sense-organs This 
feeling of piogress is precisely the one from which springs our 
consciousness of Time, and that which enables this progress to be 
made is the substance of Time. 

The Jamas define Time as a substance which assists other sub- 
stances in their continuity Just as the central iron pm of a potter’s 
wheel IS necessary for its revolving, so is Time, ^.e , the substance 
of Time, necessary for the ‘revolving ’ of substances in nature These- 
revolutions, however, are not to be taken as an actual whirling 
round of elements and things, since consciousness do es not testify to 
any such physical movement ; they concern the qualities of sub- 
stances, and to some extent resemble the process of breathing, if we 
may employ such a metaphor in respect of simple substances. 

Still greater light is thrown on the nature of motion involved in 
‘ temporal ’ gyrations by a study of the phenomenon of the con-^ 
sciousness of the ‘ present,’ which all living beings are familiar with. 
Reflection reveals the fact that our awareness of the present moment 
IS the feeling of a certain type of intensity, or rhythm, of being, 
which fades away as we endeavour to arrest it, but only to reappear, 
immediately as the next ‘ now ’ of duration There is a diffusion 
of attention or of its intensity m one moment, and a gathering up or 
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re-charging of it in the next. Life stoops, as it were, to conquer 
'^oration every moment, and rises conscions of its triumph each time. 
Awareness of the progress in Time, then, is the awareness of an alter- 
nating, yet continuous, rhythm of Life,— intense, less intense, ie, 
'vanishing, and again intense. Now if we hear in mind the fact that 
Life is itself a kind of force or rhythm, we must say that its alter- 
nating intensities are only its own qualitative movements in the 
course of which it constantly gathers fresh momentum for its future 
gyrations in Time. 

As a substance which assises other things in performing their 
‘ temporal ’ gyrations. Time can be conceived only in ihe form of 
whirling posts. That these whirling posts as we have called the 
units of Time, cannot, in any manner, be conceived as parts of the 
substances that revolve round them, is obvious from the fact that 
they are necessary for the continuance of all other substances, includ- 
ing souls and atoms of matter which are simple ultimate units, and 
cannot be imagined as carrying a pm each to revolve upon Time 
must, therefore, be conceived as a separate substance which assists^ 
other subsrances and things in them movements of continuity. 

Now. since things coatinue in all parts of tae it further 

■follows that Time must be present at every concei\'able point of 
space in that region Time, then, may be sa'd to be a substance 
-consisting of a countless number of points or pins, each of which 


*1512 qaesvoo, * oa does Time itself revolve does not arise, for fe 
tmits revolve on themselves. If Time were to depend on anoSier snbstance for 
its ccntintisnce, and timt sabstancs on another, and so fortri, tne series wonidbe 
interminabie. and we would ultimately have to acknowledge that among the sufr* 
■stances in enistencs tnere must be a paracalar one wnich revolves on itself and also 

as si s ts in the revolution of otnens. Suppose we posit ii, t~t h ^ senes 

of stxbstances of winch f is the cause of the revolution of the particles of matter and 
the ether known substances. of i , and so fortin Then, in the light of the above 
observations- T is a substance ^e units of which exist in the form of whirimz 
posts and. depend on themselves for their own revointion. Now, since T furnishes ns 
with whirling posts, and is also endowed with self-continnity, the rest of the senes, 
ti. f;, fj, etc., Iiave absolutely no purpose to serve in existence. Hence, T alone 
to be recognised : and since it is endowed with all the qualities necessary in the sab- 
-stance of 'Hme. it follows that it is Time itself. 
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occupies but one point of the region of space known as the iv;. 

As such, its particles cannot be conceived as forming compounds 
with one another, or with other substances For this reason it is 
called a non-os^iUjya, that is, as not extending beyond a solitary 
pradfJa (an imagmarj’ point in space of the size of the smallest pai- 
ticle or atom). 

The distinction between pure ‘ be-ness ’ and continuitv of ‘ be- 
ing,' it may be pointed out here, IS not purely imaginary, or a mere 
matter of Avoids, there is a real diffeience between the two terms 
and it lies in the fad that the suggestion of tunctioning piG'^ent in 
the latter state is altogether wanting in the former This is, howe\er, 
so only so fai as woids aie concerned In nature ‘ to 6c ' and ‘ io con' 
hnue fo br ’ must mean the same thing so far as simple substances are 
concerned, since to be in concrete existence is in realitv onh to func- 
tion In other woids, pure functionless ‘ be-ness ‘ is absolutelj un- 
thinkable bA the mind, so that existence cannot be ascribed to Avhat 
is devoid of all function Conlinmi^! of function, then, holds good 
in respect of all things , and the continuitv itself signifies nothing 
more or less than lepeated functioning Avhich must needs haAe a 
real cause. It is from this continuity of functioning that motion and 
change arise The Vyavahara Time, which is nothing but the measure 
of the interval of regularly i ecuiring events, also spring'? from the 
functioning of substances 

The subdance of Time is called m^'chaya Time bv the .Jama 
philosopher'?, to distinguish it from the Vyavnliura tpracticab time 
AAhich, a*? said befoie, is not a substance, but onh a measure of dura- 
tion - houi'?, daAS and the like 

It 1'? this ri/m n/iaro aspect of Tune AAhich is said to be given 
yinn? ! to the knoAAing consciou'?ne'?s, as Kant and Schopenhauer*- 
maintain. But this only mean'? that Time is not ."^n object of pcrcej)- 
tion, being e<‘?ent’alh a form of innate thought 

.^tnick with the '^mnlantA between regular’, ■••■'cun mg events 
and a aa lied il^e ancients described Time as a c/ed ru whefli end 
called It h'j'n, the moAcr \iid. becau’^e all bod < •? af-v hab!«_ to 
di'^'-'olntion ol form m (hie cour-e of time, and bccau'^e u-cei-'f nul,. 
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in quite recent times the theory of relativity is regarded by some to 
hdve established a fourth dimension of Space, which it is said is of 
the nature of Time. This compounding of Space and Time has, in the 
opinion of certain admirers of the relativity theory, swept away the 
older notions of men regarding their nature, and the questions. 
What IS Time ^ Is it real ? What is Space ? What is the number of 
Its dimensions ? What is the relation between the three dimensional 
Space and Time etc., etc., have begun to agitate the thoughtful 
mind seriously According to the admirers of the theory of relativity 
there exists a closer relationship between Time and Space than has 
appeared hitherto, so that the two taken together constitute but one 
Time-Space reality, which is, consequently, possessed of not three but 
four dimensions 

The necessity of the fourth dimension may be imagined to he in 
the fact that events in nature do not take place at one and the same 
time for all spectators witnessing them from different parts of the 
universe For instance, a fact which is witnessed by an observer 
stationed on our little globe today might have actually occurred a 
thousand years back in a distant planet or sun, because light, which is 
the solitary source of our knowledge of external happenings, takes 
' time to travel through Space. Yet a person who is able to perceive 
the original happening and, later on, also its subsequent perception by 
■different spectators stationed at different parts of the world, will see 
both with his mind’s eye. For him the past and the future will 
have a different significance from what they have for ourselves 
The past and the future may, therefore, be deemed to co-exist for the 
Absolute Mind This gives us our fourth dimension, which, not being 
spatial, represents Time To understand the Absolute Consciousness 
is thus to realize how Time can occupy Space, or, at least, how it can 
be spatialised Such is the idea of Time in mathematics, and it 
differs from anything conceived by the mind hitherto It is the 
picture of a Time that occupies Space, displaying the past and the 
future together ! And naturally enough Space itself, that is linked 
up with this sort of Time, cannot be the Space which humanity has 
regarded as independent of all notions of Time This is tantamount 
to saying that we have to revise our old conceptions of Time and 
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Space, and, ceasinir to look upon them difTerent have to reco^ise 
them as pari'j or aspects of but one TimC'Space realitj 

Such is the tjend of the mouern -^pocuhifion about the nature of 
Time and Space 

The Jama conception of the \vor]d*p»’oce-s and its teaching- about 
existing: thinx^ make:- it, ho^ve^-e-, ch'ir that Time and Space are tvro 
entirely difTerent k'nds o: red tie=. each of vh'ch perform^ itsov.n 
separate and specific funct.on. and npi'ho’’ of ’'hicn fulfils, v'hol-y, 
or in part, the function o'" the other Tne fnnetio'' of Saace. according 
to Jam’sm. is simply to g ve room to concret' nature, tnat i= to say, to 
all e'listing thing', and tne f inct’on of T.me i' to fumdsh a measure 
of duration th’*OJgh the regular rccurroncc of ccrtr.n chanees and 
events This the lyoto/i ma pmactiCal Time Tnc other aspectof 
Time, V. nich is termed nf-V/mvo, is rot in ;io,ni here, and nee-d not be 
referred to in this connection 

No'v, philosopn:ca!l% . it m simpi:. impo's b.e that the pas: 
can e:er co-exist v.dth the future: for tne cham.cter'stic of tre 
past is that it has ceased to be m the present, '.vhile the futw'e 
is still to come for the p’-esent, tnat is to sa>. it is onb a 
pos5’bilic> m the present It folio .vs, the’-efore, that tl eir co- 
existence can only be imaginary, not real E\en the spectator who 
vritnessed the destruction of a planet a thousand \cars ago on the spot, 
and who is again witnessing the same spectacle toda> from elsewhere, 
does not really oerceive the past and the future ^a’d out s’de by s'de, 
but only the undated evidence of a catastrophe which was not itself 
devoid of a date Tnis amounts to saying tnat it is not permissible 
in estimating the age of events to attribute them all to the present 
indiscriminately, so that a wise man will always make an allowance 
for the time spent by the ‘ informing agent in its journey through 
Space in fixing the dates of the phenomena he witnesses Vfe cam 
certainly say with resnect to the au-embracing consc ousness of the 
Omniscient Soul that the past and the future lie mapped out in His 
Knowledge m their entirety ; but it is not possible to regard even the 
infinite Knowledge of the Omniscient Siddhatman as a dimension in, 
or of, Space, or of Time, or of the Time-Space amalgam. For know- 
ledge, whether limited or infinite, is only a kind of feeling— the feeling 
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of awareness— or affection, hence a state of the perceiving or knowing- 
consciousness, and cannot be imagined as existing outside the being of 
the knower Of course in mathematics it is permissible to postulate 
and lay down a proposition in any form, so long as the concept is not 
self-contradictory, and also so long as you do not insist positively on 
an absolute equation between concrete nature and the way you have- 
set out to determine the values of the diverse world-processes mathe- 
matically But it IS characteristic of the modern mind that it is apt to 
sacrifice lucidity of thought to the desire to say something new and 
big, whereby it is led to the employment of high-sounding terms and 
sensational catch-phrases, representing things more or less in a topsy- • 
turvy way, so as to be able to arrest the attention of the gaping 
world. 

We now come to the two substances known as Dharma and 
Adharma These are the two kinds of Ether which are necessarj^ 
as a help to Qivas and matter in their motion and rest lespectively 
Without Dharma, as an accompanying cause, motion from place to 
place will be an impossibility m nature, and without Adharma it 
will not be possible for things in motion to come to rest. It is 
obvious that things in nature require some kind of a medium for 
their motion, for, as Haeckel points out (The Riddle of the Universe, 

, chap, xii), the idea of action at a distance is quite untenable in 
philosophy, and is possible only on the supposition that things cross 
over empty spaces by taking a leap, which is a highly absurd pro^- 
position. As regards its structure, 

“ Ether is not composed of atoms. If it be supposed that it consists of mmute 
homogeneous atoms (for mstance, mdivisible ethenc particles of a uniform size), it 
must be further supposed that there is somethmg else between these atoms, either 
‘ empty space ’ or a third, completely unknown medium, a purely hypothetical ‘ mter 
ether’ , the question as to the nature of this bnngs us back to the ongmal difficulty, 
and so on ad infinitum As the idea of an emp^ space and an action at a distance is 
scarcely possible m the present condition of our knowledge I postulate- 

for Ether a special structure which is not atomistic, like that of ponderable- 
matter, and which may provisionally be called (without further determmation) eihert 
or dynamic structure ” — (The Riddle of the Umverse ) 

This IS obviously true , and it is further easy to see that 
motion being a characteristic of things in all parts of the universe, , 
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its medium should be a substance; ^ hicb fills the entire field of acti^dr.y. 
Up to this point Jainism is in full agreement v.u'th modem science, its 
conception of Dharma being purely that of a universal medium of 
motion— a substance co-extensive r/ith the LoU; and devoid of parts 
and interspaces. But vrhen scientists go further, and, in obedienceto 
their monist’c aspiration, try to invest the’r ether v;Ith a'lkinds of 
attributes, maklncr it out to be even the source of atoms of matter, the 
Jaina Siddhanta does not endorse their viev/s. 

UTien the confus'on v.'hich ore rails in certain quarters gives v.ar 
to c’arity of thought, it vrill be recognized that ro single substance 
'can perform a^i thefunct'ons %vri.ch *,vc ascribe toother at one and the 
same time At present, people imagine it to be an all-per/ading, non- 
atomisric medium, crculating internally as a perfect fluid, and possess- 
ing a tremerido us velocity comnarable to that of light. vVe confess 
that to us the concent appears to be anyining but clea’*. An infinite 
substance, ver;.- naturahy, cannot mo"e ‘ externally, but can it move 
intema]!;* ? If there is morion in ether, it can be only motion of parts, 
but then ether is non-atomistic ^Haeckel i Thus rre have mori'emo: 
parts of a substance ~hich is, by ’ts very definiri'on, devoid of 


It seems to us that the error lies not in tie anaiys’s of the furc- 
tions of things in nature, but in their attnbut'on to one substance. 
Bather than take up an attitude vrhich throvrs us into conSfet vrith 


the lavrs of clear thought, vre ought to recogrJze that the different 
funeriions are performed by different substances, all of vrhich exist, 
in an interpenetrating manner, in one and the same space. Space 
vrould then represent the partless, non-atomistic, extended substance 
— b:ch provides room for all things, Time, the reality or force under- 
lying continuity and succession, jhns, the self-conscious beings, and 
matter, the atomistic substance, moving about in ether, in conse- 
iquence of the operation of different kinds of energy. 

Talzc- ir: hs entfreVy. tes dravya ot^sSsiz2.Siddh'ir,fcTrlgi^~^ 

t-e issefbed zs s. ■ perfect crculevng- irterreHv, ecd pegsessing- z cotn- 

psrebZe to trst cf Egirt.’ 2rcr?r, if Tre can recall to mind Treat Dr. Alfred Ec£3e!! 
WaZace said cn tie panA— tbst rsattor ttzs citfnratelj traceable to fores (‘ Kztuizl 
Sslsctica and Tropical Itators q — ^rre can eaailj see that tbe ultlaate atom vonld cot 
bsimlT-re a verfezer cobble in sneb an ocean of djnamic force. 
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According to the Jaina Siddhanta, Dharma possesses none of the 
specific properties of matter, and is not matter, though essentially a 
substance, ^ e., a self-subsisting reality It is devoid of all sensible 
qualities, and cannot be perceived with the senses Dhamia is not 
the cause of motion, but only its medium. As water is helpful m the 
movements of aquatic animals, but does not set them in motion, so 
is Dharma only a vehicle of motion, but not its originator or cause. 

Adharma, like Dharma, is also a substance which pervades the 
whole lolrakasa , it, too, IS non-atomistic m its structure and devoid of 
sensible qualities It is the accompanying cause in the state of rest 
The necessity of Adhamna as the accompanying cause of rest, 
that IS, of cessation of motion will be clearly perceived by any one 
who will put to himself the question, how jivas and bodies of matter 
support themselves when coming to rest from a state of motion. 
Obviously gravitation will not do, for that is concerned with the deter- 
mination of the direction which a moving body may take As a 
matter of fact we do not even know properly what gravitation is 
though Sir Isaac Newton'*' seems to have had a true inkling into the 
nature of Adharma when he ventured a surmise about gravitation 
being dependent on an ethereal medium prevadmg space, 

Gravitation, however, will not explain the difficulty in the case 
of pure spirits This is because that force has really no hold on the 
jiva, whose nature is freedom itself. The oiva is, however, rendered 
vulnerable on account of its association with its body which is subject 
to gravitation But even 'here- observation shows that the individual 
will IS endowed with the power to partially annul the operation of 
gravitation, as in walking, j’umping and moving about , and the case 
with a trained ascetic will is simply astonishing, inasmuch as it bnngs 
about the phenomenon of levitationt and enables one to walk through 
the air, as the ancient records testify. When the soul is completely 
rid of its load of the impurities of matter, it immediately rises up and 
goes to the Siddha 6ils to take its place among Gods. 

* See ' Matter and Motion,’ by J C Maxwell 
To some extent the phenomena of levitation have also been recogmsed by modem 
research (see the Law of Psychic Phenomena and other works dealing with the 
subject) 
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It is thus clear that pure spirit is not subject to the operation of 
gravitation, so that even if that force be regarded as the medium of 
rest, it will not be available to assist a Redeemed Soul, when it is rest- 
ing in nirvana. That such a medium is necessary may be seen b> con- 
sidering what is involved in its denial , for the Deified Soul who ascends 
up to nirvana at the top of the Universe will then be constantly 
sliding and rolling about in a state of perpetual un-repose But this 
is absuid, and also opposed to the teaching of Religion. 

It IS now coming to bo recognised slowly that when a body is 
resting alongside of another body it is not resting on that body at all, 
but on Ether Sir Oliver Lodge states (in Ether and licahln, p. 73): 

“ a book rcstinf^ on a table is really repo ,inp:on n cushion of Ether ” 

This IS really significant, and most nearly appi caches the Jaina 
conception of the medium of stationarmess 

Adharina, then, is a necessary clement in the order of nature. 
Its function, however, is not to bring things to rest, or to interfere 
with their motion in any way , but only to enable them to become 
stationary when their motion ceases, from whatsoe\er cause or causes 
that might happen 

This finishes our survey of the two substances known as Dhanna 
and Adharma. 

We now pass on to a consideration of the last of the six sub- 
stances of Jainism known as p 2 idgala, or matter, which is illusory 
according to Vedanta, but a reality accoi'ding to Jainism. However 
illusory the matter, it certainly does not come into existence from 
nowhere No matter by what name we may ultimately decide to call 
it, it is something which cannot be ignored. Even if it be regarded 
as illusory, its reality is not open to dispute, since an illusion is not 
an absolute non-entity. Look upon it in any way we might, we have 
to recognize its existence, in some form or other, since there is and 
can be no creation in the sense of a miracle, i.e., a making of some- 
thing out of nothing, except that of forms. Matter, however, is not 
form, but the material basis of all forms. 

Jainism points out that matter exists in six different forms, that 
is, as (1) su]cshnia-su]:shma, or exceedingly fine, (2) sitkshma, that is, 
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fine, (3) sfJiula-suksInna which is invisible to the eye, but capable of be- 
ing peiceived with some other sense or senses, (4) suLshvia-sthula, that 
is, visible to the eye, (6) sthuln, i.c., gross, as water, and (6) sthula- 
stJmla, i.c., exceedingly gross. 

There is another aspect of matter known to Jainism as icarma- 
piidgala , but we shall refer to it later on when we come to deal with 
the theory of Icarma It suffices heie to point out that as our thoughts 
and deeds affect our character, and cieate, or modify, the tendencies 
of oui souls, /. a? must be recognized to be a force of some kind, 
for it would be ridiculous to maintain that a thing could be affected 
by that which had no substantiveness whatsoever 

The next question in connection with matter is, whether it is 
a single substance or composed of parts The cinematogiaphical view 
of the umveise tends to suggest, at first sight, that matter might 
be one substance only, but if we piobe a little deeper into its nature 
we at once find that that view is confined to the faculty of simple 
peiception with which intellect does not concur m this instance, on 
the giound that the pictures themselves, as distinguished from our 
perceptions of them, must be composed of parts, hence of atomistic 
matter, or particles. Besides, it is a self-evident truth that since 
material things can be cut into pieces, they must be made of parts 
The difficulty arises only when we take our stand at the beginning of 
a supposed world-process, and, assuming the existence of matter as 
a given unit, try to find out how that unit could be cut up into atoms 
Hence Ssnkhya which posits indiscrete prakriti at the beginning of 
a world-process or evolution, and all those other schools which have 
substituted fanciful terms— e g., alcasa of the Yoga system — for 
pudgala (matter) have had to explain it as indescribable. We seem 
to get a great insight into the nature of things by working out the 
' genesis of matter from a supposed source , but the moment we ask 
how It could come out of a place where it did not exist before, the 
whole edifice falls to the ground, leaving us with the infinity of 
particles, as constant reals. It is immaterial what the nature of 
these particles is ; they may be pure vibrations, or vortices in some 
kind of force, or anything else , they certainly are not parts of an 
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indivisible whole. We must, therefore, make up our minds to regard 
matter as consisting of an infinite number of particles. 

According to Jainism, matter, like other substances, is only a 
bundle of qualities Qualities, or giinas, are those which inhere in 
substances, as materiality exists in all atoms and bodies of matter 
It IS not correct to say that qualities can exist by themselves There 
are many qualities, but six are the more important. These are* 
(1) existence, (2) enjoyability or utilitv, kS) substantiveness, (4) know- 
ability, (5) specific or identity-rhythm, i c., the force which prevents 
a substance from becoming tiansformed into another, and (6/ the 
quality of possessing some kind of form. 

These are some of the general qualities , besides them, there 
are special or individual qualities which exist only in special forms, 
combinations, or individuals, such as snow-whiteness, lily-whiteness, 
and the like 

A little reflection will show that the six general qualities 
enumerated above exist not only m matter, but in all the six substances 
In addition to the above, each of the six substances also possesses 
its special quality, e.g , space has the quality of finding room for 
and containing all things. The general qualities, therefore, are to be 
conceived as if constituting the substratum of matter and other sub- 
stances which exist m nature Hence, matter ought to be defined as 
that which has a certain number of general qualities in common with 
other substances, and also as that which is composed of an infinity 
of particles, each of which is pervaded by the general qualities, as 
mentioned above. 

Further light is thrown on the nature of matter with reference 
to the quality of enjoyability, or utility. Jiva is the perceiver and 
enjoyer, and matter, the object of perception and enjoyment Hence 
the relation between them is that of subject and object. 

The common element between the subject and the object of 
perception consists of special qualities, as for instance, the com- 
mon element between the eye, which is the perceiver of form, 
and its object is colour. For the eye is adapted to respond to 
colour which is a property of matter. Now, since the sense-organs 
are only the exteriorized faculties, or functions of the jfva, the 
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elements which render perception of all objects possible must exist in 
the constitution of the soul itself. But these can exist in the soul 
only as subjective capacities not as sensible qualities, as they do 
outside. 

Here, also, it is apparent that the special qualities of matter, 
that IS, sound, colour,* taste, smell, and sparsa (tactile properties, i e., 
heat, cold, and the like) correspond to the pleasure-extracting qualities 
of the jiva. For this reason, the disparity between the subjective 
qualities of the soul and the ob3ective elements outside in the world is 
not absolute , in other words, the power to vibrate of the jiva stands in 
about the same relation to the vibrations of matter as does the subject of 
perception to the object to be perceived This tallies remarkably with 
the view from the standpoint of Idealism, according to which matter is 
nothing but a bundle of sensible qualities, projected outwardly Jainism, 
thus, fully explains away the causes of the old enmity existing 
between Realism and Idealism, and brings them together on a common 
platform by its anekanta method of investigation 

The eternity of souls as well as matter being established, it now 
becomes necessary to analyse the nature of their interaction. To 
understand this fully, we must turn our attention to the quality 
known as agurulaghutva, which is defined as that property of sub- 
stances which maintains them as they are, and prevents their being 
.converted into other things This is nothing other than the special 
rhythm of each substance which is maintained in its own nature by 
the intensity of its vibrations, though allowed considerable scope for 
fluctuations of intension within certain limits. In virtue of this 
property of things, the union of different substances results neither 
in the destruction of an old nor in the creation of a new substance, for 

^ According to Jainism the colours are black, blue, red, yellow, and white Of 
these the first and the last were generally not lecognized as primary colours by 
European scientists But Prof Henng of Leipzig has recently shown that white is as 
much a simple quahty (colour) as yellow, both bemg unanalyzable As for black. 
Prof Henng pomts out that when we look at a black surface surrounded by white we 
expenence a positive sensation of blackness, not a mere gap in the field of visual 
sensation (Physiological Psychology by W. McDougall, p 70) It may be added that 
Prof Hermg’s hypothesis has already been accepted by many physiologists m 
Europe 
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that would be a miracle, but in the fusion of their elements into a 
new form. 

It is also worthy of note that the interaction between the 
different substances is possible only on the h\ pothesis that they should 
stand to each other in certain relationship which would draw them 
towards each other, and the modifications of form and function require 
that two or more substances should become interlocked in each other's 
embrace, jn'vingr rise to a new set of qualities as the resultant of their 
compounding. 

We may now enquire into the nature of the force vrh’ch bnn^ 
about the interlocking between the f^oul and matter. Obviously, 
knowledge is not that force, because one may l'no\\ a thing without 
actually being compelled to be locked up in its embrace, though know- 
ledge, too, needs a material stimulus in the case of unemancipated 
souls, to arise in consciousness. And. so far ns the power of omnisc'ence 
of the Sfdcf/iatma?? is concerned, the w'hole uni\erse is reflected in 
His consciousness, as in a mirror, without in\ oiling Him in bondage, 
in the least degree Thus, the force \\hich brings about the c’ose 
association between jir./ and matter can onl\ be that which springs 
from their relationsnip in respect of enjoyment alone. But this 
depends entirelv on the desires of the because matter can have no 
longing for enjoyment Furthermo.'-e, thejitn. too, is impeiwious to 
this force by nature, since e\er> ji:a does not run after e\er\ kind of 
enjoyment, and also since one may give up particular forms of enjoy 
ments and even sense-indulgence altogether. Tnus, the union between 
jiv'j and matter only takes place when the former is actuated by a 
desire for the enjoyment of sense-objects, and, conversely, matter can 
aSect the soul only when it is rendered vulnerable b; its desires. 

It follows from this that the soul remains liable to be influenced 
by matter only so long as it exists in a state of weakness. It is owing 
to the influence of material impuiities that it wanders about in the 
saiTi&ra, seeking pleasure and joy. itself the subject of knowledge, 
it wanders about iike a query — * ? * — trying to define itself, and, under 
the blinding influence of matter, again and again, identifies itself 
with its body. Its natural rhythm of freedom is consequently unable 
to assert itself, and undergoes ail kinds of changes— the number of 
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their types has been estimated ’at 84,00,000— in the course of trans- 
migration. When the jivic consciousness vibrates in harmony with 
the rhythm of its physical personality, it can only extract such 
pleasures from life as are possible to a jiva vibrating at that low level. 
The joy of life increases as it raises the tone of its rhythm to higher 
potencies, the most perfect of which may be called the Tirthamkara, or 
God-rhythm 

In connection with the subject of the inflow of matter into souls, 
it is to be borne in mind that they are involved in bondage from 
' begmningless time. If it were otherwise, we should have either a 
creation of souls, or the descending of a perfect jiva, i e., God, to 
enter into crippling relations with matter, to His own detriment 
But both these propositions are untenable in philosophy A third 
alternative which may be put forward is that the jivas are locked 
up m some air-tight compartment, and that a certain number of 
them IS sent out into the world, from time to time, to undergo 
evolution, Heie again the question arises is this air-tight com- 
partment full of pure souls, or of those involved in impurity ^ But 
the former alternative is untenable, because the soul in its natural 
purity is a God, and cannot be kept locked up anywhere ; and 
the latter directly supports our case, and points to Nigoda as the 
store-house of unevolved jiiias It is thus clear that no beginning 
can be ascribed to the bondage, ^ e , the condition of negativity 
of souls The effect of negativity is that souls remain liable to be 
influenced by matter, from which they constantly try to extract 
3 oy accoiding to their capacities. This leads to the fusion of spirit 
with subtle molecules of matter {karma pudgala), resulting in a 
continuance of the bondage For just as gaseous matter is robbed of 
its gaseous natuie in consequence of becoming converted into water, 
so does the soul feel helpless in the clutches of matter 

The Arya-Samajist’s conception of moksha as an impermanent 
state, it must be now evident, is unentertainable philosophically, for 
there IS no force capable of overpowering the Redeemed Jiva in nirvana 
and of dragging Him down from that High and Holy Seat As for 
desire, the Omniscient Siddhstmans not only know it to be the arch- 
enemy of souls, but can also have no longing for the ‘ good ’ things 
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in the conception of causality to authorize its interference with 
rational thought 

Applying the true principles of causation to the problem about 
the eternity of Tnoksha, it may be seen at a glance that so far as the 
idea of agency is concerned, there is no one to force an Emancipated 
Soul into the state of bondage and transmigration afresh, for there 
are no higher beings than Gods, and They cannot be imagined as 
■engaged in forcing one another into captivity, being living embodi- 
ments of Eenunciation With reference to the instrumental or opera- 
tive cause, also there is no force capable Of operating on a pure Spirit ; 
and matter cannot approach and overpower a soul whose consciousness 
is unsullied and unimpregnated with desire In short, causality has 
no hold on the Redeemed Soul, who must be deemed to exist !as such 
for all eternity. We may now say that with respect to the high and 
sublime status of the Saved One there is a beginning but no end, 
but as regards the bondage of the unemancipated soul there is no 
beginning but an end, except where the possibility of the attainment 
of nirvana is excluded by the malignity of individual karmas, in 
which case there is neither a beginning nor an end to its thral- 
dom 

In respect of the world-process it is to be further observed that 
the evolution of jivas proceeds from the lowest to the highest types 
•of rhythm, or states, not in the precise order which a careless 
perusal of the story of the ‘ fall ’ would seem to suggest That 
legend is useful only in so far as it points to the latent divinity of 
the soul, but not any farther. It is true that there is a great deal 
■of rise and fall m the status of the jiva in the course of its trans- 
migration, but the two ends of the line, the one marked by the con- 
dition of nigoda and the other by the Perfection of Gods, are unalter- 
ably fixed. As a matter of fact, the author of the legend of the 
‘ fall ’ did not intend to suggest that a perfect God had fallen into 
the state of wretchedness and sin, but that the story was to be taken 
as a reminder of the latency of godly virtues and power within the 
soul Hence, thejiva who, having attained to the human status, does 
not try to realise his divinity, but becomes absorbed m the pursuit 
of sensual gratification, may truly be said to experience a fall It is 
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the employment of the intellect to pander to the animal passions 
and carnal appetites winch constitutes the fall. Man is a thinking 
being and has the Ideal of greatness put before him, but when he 
discards it in favour of a brute's existence and falls from the 
position of the thinker to that of the sensualist, he experiences 
a fall from a higher to a lower status It is with difficulty that 
one obtains biith as a man in the couise of transmigration; but 
having obtained it, if one again live the life of a brute, there is no 
other word for it than ‘ Fall ’ 

According to Kapila, the founder of the Sankhyan philosophy, 
evolution is really an involution, in the fust instance, so that the 
Purusa, i.e., puie Spirit, first of all descends into matter, and be* 
comes ensouled in it, evolvingout the intellect, nham’ara, and the like 
one after another But this is quite untenable ; since absolutely 
no reason can be found for the descent of an Omniscient Being 
into matter, to undergo the pain and suffering of an unimagin- 
ably piolonged bondage. Besides, the Sankhyan philosophy, though 
based on the hypothesis of an alternation of cycles of manifestation 
and destiuction of the univei.se, nowheie accounts for the souls 
which remain unevolved at the end of a world c\cle, nor for those 
who obtain eternal emancipation The latter cannot become involved 
in transmigration afresh, and must exist somewhere freed from 
the trammels of samsarci , and the former cannot disappear fiom 
existence altogether Their impure nature will prevent them from 
rising to the Siddha 8^7a, so that they must remain somewhere in the 
samsara itself 

Moreover, it is permissible to ask, what might be the signifi- 
cance ofPuruea'^ Is it a quality, or a being ? If the former, it can- 
not exist by itself, since qualities require a substiatum of substance 
to inhere in If the latter, that is, a being, how is the multiplicity 
of souls to be explained They surely are neither non-existent, nor 
reflections of any particular being If it be now conceded that 
there is a multiplicity of piiru^as, then arises the great difficulty 
about their becoming all involved in altei nate involution and evolution 
at one and the same time But Sankhya has nothing to say to this 
in reply 
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We thus conclude that the notion of an alternation of involution 
and evolution is as untenable as that of the creation of the universe 
at the fiat of a world-making god. 

To sum up, the elucidation of the mystery of Existence has led u& 
into the profoundest secrets of Metaphysics and Religion Looking 
into the nature of the world-process, we have seen how each theory 
set up by the leading Schools of Thought is but a partial view of the 
whole subject, which is dealt with m its entirety in Jainism alone. 
Thus, Vedanta, while endeavouring to furnish the raison d’Hre of 
the process, fails to describe the mechanism of Maya and the nature of 
the material necessary for the manufacturing of the visible universe 
Its definition of Reality is also somewhat involved, and not definite 
enough to enable one to escape from the intellectual pitfalls which 
abound m the region of Metaphysics. Buddhism, too, commits the same 
blunder It lays all the stress it can on the principle of becoming, but 
denies that there can be any such thing as ‘ being ’ When we turn to 
the scriptures of the mystic creeds we encounter the same difiiculty : 
these sacred books have nothing more to offer than mysticism and dogma 
of which reason is heartily sick by this time As regards the specula- 
tions of European philosophers, they avowedly do not go to the root of 
the matter, and wherever they pretend to do so, they are easily seen to 
be incomplete and one-sided. Materialism, on its very face, has no 
leg to stand upon at the bar of philosophy, and we pass it by accord- 
ingly. 

We thus turn away from every door, with disappointment, and 
enquire of Jainism whether it has any satisfactory solution to offer 
of the riddle which has baffled every one without exception It at 
once introduces us to its six Realities without whose aid nothing but 
confusion can be created Their nature, properties, and modes of 
working have already been sufficiently discussed , and it is surmised 
that the explanation will suffice to satisfy the natural human 
thirst for a perfect understanding of the world-process, in conformity 
with the strictest demands of reason. 

With the a’ld of its most exact metaphysics. Jainism enables us 
to comprehend, in the fullest possible measure, how t he universe is 
eternal and composed of six substances, and how their interaction 
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is 'the cause of the world-process. It gives us a true insight into 
the idea of God, and explains how the individual soul may aspire to 
the high and sublime status of the Holy Ones Jainism also enables 
us to unravel the meaning of myths and other sacred traditions, and, 
on account of th6 many-sidedness of its philosophy, is the sole means 
of establishing the truth underlying all creeds, each of which has 
fallen into error on account of the one-sided absolutism of its philo- 
sophical outlook In short, Jama philosophy may be said to furnish 
a common platform where all other creeds may meet, and grasp each 
other’s hands m the sincere grip of friendship. 

The value of philosophy as the only means of salvation cannot 
be exaggerated Myths only make us superstitious, and mysticism 
produces intellectual fog and mist. It is clear thinking alone 
which can lead us into the region of Light and Life for which every 
soul is athirst. History shows how truth entombed m the sepulchre 
nf myth and legend is soon lost to view and replaced by unholy 
superstition and purblind bigotry, so often mistaken for faith The 
purpose these myths serve is great, but, when all is said and done, 
they are useful to him alone who can understand their significance. 
The soul IS hankering after the realization of the great Ideal of 
Perfection, that is, Godhood, but the theologians have nothing better 
than mystic and misty dogmas to console it with. They have no- 
thing but stones to give in place of the bread that we want. The 
realization of Goodhood requires the conception of Truth, i e., the 
Ideal to be attained, and the knowledge of the means to attain 
It with, in the clearest possible way. That m 3 rthology, which is 
nothing if not the labyrinthine maze of obscurity, can ever help the 
unphilosophical in the elucidation of Truth and clarity of thought, is 
beyond conjecture. It follows from this that religion can only bene- 
fit where it is conducive to precise and clear thinking. The attempt 
to educate the masses by means of myths and legends has been given 
a sufficient trial, * but it has only gone to make men irreligious at 
heart It is high time now that Truth was imparted to them in its 
pure undisguised form The fault with us is that we are always 
ready to set up ourselves as teachers without ever having been stu* 
Kients ourselves. When we approach Religion as humble seekers 
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after the truth, and not in the spirit of bigotry or conceit, it will be 
seen that Jainism stands unrivalled among the systems which claim, 
to impart the truth. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE COMING OF THE MESSIAH 

* 

Ujo ^ ^ Ji xS Jji ^ li^iS j?I 

“The Spmt itself beareth witness with our spmt, that we are the children of 
God and if children, then heirs . heurs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ ; if so be 
that we suffer with him, that we may be also glorified together Romans, viu 
16-17 

The advent of the coming Messiah, the Redeemer divine, is an 
■event for the signs of which almost every mystic’s eye is constantly 
turned heavenward. The belief is to be found in'almost every system 
of mytholog5% no apocalyptic religion being altogether free from its 
influence, though different names are given by different creeds to the 
Saviour who is to come Thus, Hinduism has its Kalki, Islam its 
Mehdi, Theosophy its Maitrai and Christianity its Christ. This differ- 
ence of nomenclature, however, does not affect the function of the 
coming Messiah who is expected in each and every instance to estab- 
lish a new order of things by redeeming the faithful and by destroy- 
ing the foe Many and varied are the prophecies which foretell the 
eoming of the ‘ Lord, ’ and history records the names of some of the 
men who have claimed to be the coming Messiah themselves Even 
today a full-fledged Messiah is being chaperoned, and proclaimed from 
housetops by his well-wishers. It would thus appear that the belief 
in the coming of the Messiah is not confined to any particular sect or 
section of men, but prevails among all classes of mystics ; and the 
ridicule which men have drawn upon themselves in connection with 
the coming of the looked-for Saviour goes to show that even this little 
matter has not been properly understood by them The truth is that 
the coming Messiah is as much a myth as any other tenet of mysti- 

* “ If thou wouldst, O Zauk, behold that glonous one behind the Veil, 

“ Then peep through the hole in thy heart • ’’ 
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■cism , it certainly bears no reference to any particular human or super- 
human being: whose descent on earth might be expected to put an 
end to the pievaihng evil The tenet represents a pure doctrinal 
allegory, depicting, in metaphoncal garb, the fact of the attainment 
■of divine perfection by the individual soul There being no source of 
true happiness in the external world, it is simply impossible for any 
•one to establish an order of things of the kind that will bring lasting 
good to the soul or be permanently satisfactory to all. Certainly, 
bliss is not to be culled from one’s environment and surroundings, 
being nothing other than the natuial emotion of pure joy which arises 
in the soul when it is no longer obsessed with the thought of the 
■other than itself As already pointed out more than once, there can 
be no happiness for the soul if it happen to be barren m itself The 
coming Messiah must, theiefoie. spring up from within, if he is to 
confer happiness on the soul The soul that is freed from the taint 
nf its wrong beliefs is its own Saviour, and the Libei-ator that 
is to come The advent of the Messiah which so many pious people 
aie looking foiwaid to, thus, means neither more nor less than a vision 
■of their own Soul In this sense alone is it possible to put any sen- 
sible constiuction on the statement of Jesus “Veiily I say unto 
you, There be some standing here, which shall not taste of death, till 
they see the Son of man coming m his kingdom ” (Matt xvi 28) 
Any other interpietation would make it a piece of falsehood The 
use of the woid ‘ some ’ indicates that the sight was one not open to 
all alike, and, theiefore, was not an histoncal event m the physical 
world. Nor was the spectacle timed to happen on or about the 
‘ Judgment Day ’ , for it was to be witnessed during the lifetime of 
some of those who stood by at the time 

What Jesus meant was the consciousness of one’s own soul as 
the great and glorious Self and the enjoyer of bliss. For it is the 
‘ vision ’ of one’s time Self which is the immediate cause of redemp- 
tion, not that of another of however exalted a position. 

It was pointed out in the seventh chapter of this book that yoga 
aimed at securing the vision of the Self for the yogi We did not then 
enter into the intricacies of the process, but the time has now come 
to describe it in detail 
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When the aspirant has perfected himself in the preliminary 
training, and has no longings left m his mind for sensual enjoyments, 
he is qualified for the vision of the Self, 

Now, the seer is not the eye, but the soul , for the eye is an 
obstruction to its unlimited vision, being attuned to a certain type of 
vibrations alone. This seer is the dweller immortal in the body, and 
not the body or the organs of the senses. Hence the Upani^ad 
teaches “ Here within the heart is a cavity , therein he resides who 
is the Lord of the univeise'* ('The Philosophy of the Upani;ads,’ 
p. 169) It IS the vision of this Dweller in the Cavity of the Heart which 
is to be secured for emancipation But this is impossible till the veils 
of matter covering the Atman and obscuring its vision are not torn to 
pieces Self* perception, therefore, consists in the withdrawal of atten- 
tion from the outside woild and the throwing back of the will no 
itself. This is a process in which the organs of sight also play an 
important part In the normal condition, the eyes are tunied out- 
wards, and enable us to perceive external objects alone, but at times, 
they also converge slightly upward and inward, as m the attitude 
of piayer , and when they do so we are enabled to see visions. How 
this happens is not difficult to understand The peculiar upward, 
inward convergence of the eyes disengages the attention from the 
physical plane, and makes it penetrate the veils of finer matter, the 
astral, the mental, and the like, as they are called by certain modem 
mystics. 

The Yogi aims at throwing his gaze inwardly with the full force of 
concentration till it is fixed on the plexus in the brain, within which is 
situated the pineal gland, which, accoiding to some, is an mcipienteye 
This ‘ third eyd,’ when developed, enables the Yogis to look into the 
cavity of the heart, which is the abode of the Lord. Remembering 
that vision is not in the eye but in the soul, the veision of the Yogis, 
when put into simple language, means that when by controlling the 
mind one prevents its outward flow, and throws it back on itself, it 
sees the Atman face to face in the cavity of the heart By the time 
the Yogi has acquired the power of fixing his attention on the point of 
concentration, his eye-balls have become accustomed to turn the 
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angle and remain steady in the attitude of introspection, without 
feeling strained. 

Exactly in the proportion m which the Yogi’s power of concen- 
tration gains in intensity, does his feeling of warmth and intimacy m 
his physical body decrease, so that when the intensity of concentration 
is able to destroy the veils of matter from the face of the Eternal 
Light Divine m the heart, the small remnant of interest in the 
external world, which might be still lingering in the mind, is com- 
pletely destroyed for ever, and the glory of the soul now deified by 
the elimination of the karmic filth, is immediately perceived This is 
the delight of God-vision of the earnest devotee, and the joy of seeing 
the Lord of the mystic. The Shiva Samhita thus describes an earlier 
stage of this process . — 

“ When the yogi thinks of the great Soul, after rolhng back his eyes and 
concentrates his mind to the forehead, then he can perceive the lustre from the great 
Soul That great yogi, who even for a moment has seen the beauty of the 0mm- 
acient and all-pervadmg Soul, frees himself from sin and attains salvation " 

Thus, when by the supreme effort of his will the Yogi throws 
his concentrated gaze to penetrate beyond the veil of ‘ illusion,’ so 
as to be able to contemplate his Soul, m its naked effulgence, his evil 
fcarmas are destroyed, resulting in the acquisition of omniscience 
and other kinds of divine attributes This means liberation full and 
complete m all respects, except, that mrvana is not reached so long 
as the physical body is not dissolved, setting the soul free to ascend 
to the Abode of Gods 

We are now ready to enquire into the significance of the Biblical 
statement about the coming of the Son of man. The ‘ prophecy ’ 
is one of those mystic doctrines that' could not be propounded in 
plainer terms, and which was liable to be misunderstood for that 
reason Its literal reading was calculated to engender the belief 
that the Kingdom of God that was being preached should immedi- 
tely appear (Luke xix 11) To remove this impression, Jesus pro- 
pounded the parable of the nobleman who gave some money to each 
•of his ten servants and left for a far-off country He returned home 
from his journey after a long time, and ' \ for the accountsj of 

35 
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their investments Now, nine of the servants had employed the moneys 
entrusted to them profitably, but one had not. The master was 
pleased with the good servants who were suitably rewarded , but 
the wicked one was made to refund what he had received This 
parable was spoken to illustrate the principle that ' unto every one 
which hath shall be given ; and from him that hath not, even that he 
hath shall be taken ’ (Luke xix 12—26) This, then, is the fate 
m reserve for those who do not avail themselves of the present 
opportunity to control their destiny ; thev are in great danger of losing 
even what they enjoy today ; in other words, of falling into the lower 
grades of life in the futuie 

On another occasion Jesus declared : “ If a man love me, he 
will keep my words . and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him " tJohn xiv 23) 
Here is the key to the situation * Christ will come to each and every 
one who keeps his word, and will take his abode with him, and 
because the Father Moves whomsoever the Son loves,’ the Father 
will also take up his abode with him Jesus could not have meant 
that he would come back bodily into the world from heaven How 
could he bring the Father with him ? Again, how could the abode 
be taken, regardless of time and place with each and every devotee 
all the world over ? The truth is that the kingdom of God “ cometh 
not with observation, . for behold, it is within you ” (Luke, xvii 
20 - 21 ) 

When sending out his disciples to preach the gospel to the 
Most sheep,’ Jesus prophesied “ Verily I say unto you, ye shall not 
-have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of man be come” 
(Matt X 23) Now, this prophecy is just as important as the one 
which is under consideration The question is, has it been fulfilled ? 
That it did not ref er to Jesus does not admit of doubt, for Jesus was 
already there with them, and had not to come from anywhere There- 
fore, if we are to interpret the expression, the Son of man, as refemng 
to Jesus, this prophecy did not and could not come off ; m other 
words, it was a piece of information of a past event gratuitously 
furnished in the future tense But if we read the expression in the 
sense of the quickening of the germ of Godhood within men, its 
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sense not only becomes clear but most appropriate also For, as 
St. Paul says, as many as are led by the spirit of God, are the sons 
of God (Romans viii. 14). What can be more appropriate for the 
Master when sending out his disciples to preach the gospel to the 
people than to encourage and inspire them with the hope that they 
would see the signs of the unfoldment of the germ of Divinity among 
men, before they got half through their work ? 

In determining the nature of the prophecy about the coming 
Messiah, the first question which naturally arises relates to its authen- 
ticity, .since impartial Biblical scholars are agreed upon its being 
a subsequent interpolation. Perhaps the endeavour to make the 
statement as much repugnant to history as possible by the introduc- 
tion of the symbolism of the holy city in the midst of the original 
observations, on^the subject, is, more than anything else, respon- 
sible for the doubt that has prevailed amongst the unprejudiced section 
of the Biblical scholars about its authenticity. This circumstance, 
however, only tends to fix the date of the gospel, and leaves the 
question of the cash-value of the teaching untouched The words 
used by Luke (xxi. 20) ; “ And when ye shall see Jerusalem com- 
passed with armies, then know that the desolation thereof is nigh,’' 
inserted in the middle of the chapter, are the most significant, 
and furnish a strong argument against the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of the passage under consideration. In our opinion, however, 
the siege of Jerusalem has nothing to do with the genuineness 
of the prophecy, inasmuch as Jerusalem would appear to be a time- 
honoured symbolism, as m the Epistle to Galatians (see chap iv 25-26). 
Besides, most of its verses are so full of the true spint of allegory 
that they carry the stamp of genuineness with them. And, if we 
add to this the fact that true philosophy furnishes a complete ex- 
planation of the subject and explains away the absurdity which is 
met with in its orthodox interpretation, the conclusion is irresistible 
that the idea of ‘ forgery ’ cannot be entertained for a moment in 
connection with it 

The statement made by teacher can be very easily understood. 
He was asked as to the signs of the coming of the Son of 
man, i e , of the kingdom of heaven That these two expres- 
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sions, ‘the Son of man/ and the ‘kingdom of heaven/ were 
used interchangeably, in the same sense, is rendered clear by a 
eomparison of such verses as Mark ix. 1, Matthew x, 23 and xvi 28, 
and Luke ix. 27. In reply, Jesus warned his followers not to listen to 
the false prophets and Christs who would arise in the external world, 
from time to time This, as a matter of fact, shuts out the hypothesis 
*of his own return in a literal sense As to the signs of the coming of 
of the Son of man, theS' were told to v/ait patiently for them. They 
would see wars, famines, persecution of the righteous, and all sorts 
■of other calamities on the earth, but they must patiently possess their 
souls (Luke xxi 19), for the end is not yet (Mark xin. 7). They must 
wait and watch like the good servant for the coming of the master, 
for no one knoweth when he would come (Matt xxiv 46 and 47) 
It is a wicked servant who turns away from the path of rectitude 
and ill-treats his fellow-servants, because of the delay in the coming 
of the Loid (Matt. xxiv. 49). One who desires to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven must, therefore, constantly remain on the alert, 
for no one knows of the day or the hour when his opportunity will 
come, ‘ not even the angels of heaven, but the Father only ’ (Matt 
xxiv. 36). When there be signs in the sun” and the moon and the 
stars, and the very powers of heaven seem shaken, then will appear 
the sign t of the Lord, like a flash of lightning, which, while shining 
in one part, illumines the whole heaven , then shall be seen the “ Son 
of man coming in a cloud with power and great glory ” (Luke xxi. 27) 

* The precise significance of such things as the Sun and the Moon m the 
■mystery-language of symbolism would appear from the following brief extract from 
the Permanent History of Bharatvarsha (vol. I p 286) — 

“The Ida or current of breath through the left nostril is technically called 
•the Moon, and Pingala on the right is known as the Sun. The passmg of the breath 
from the right to the left is also technically known among philosophers as Uttarayana 
The reverse is Dakshinayana. The junction of Ida and Pingala is Amava^ or new 
moon. When the life-breath reaches Muladhara, it is Vishuva, or the New Year’s day 
When the hfe breath passes to Kundalmi through Ida, it is Lunar Echpse, and 
■through Pmgala it is Solar Echpse “ 

t The sign of -the Son of man (the state of Perfection) is omniscience, which 
reveals the entirety of the field of knowledge. 
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‘ Thus shall it be in the day when the Son of man is revealed ’ 
(Luke xvii. 30) Then one may lift up his head, for his redemp- 
tion IS near (Luke xxi 28). Thus ‘ he that shall endure unto 
the end, the same shall be saved ’ (Matt xxiv. 13) -The whole state- 
ment is intended to be a great secret, and its significance is made 
to depend on the warning ''whoso readeth, let him understatid’' 
(Matt XXIV 15). 

Now, we saw in connection with yoga that it is only when 
the mind is disgusted with fieshly lusts that the Yogi can hope 
to attain salvation, and it was pointed out, in the chapter on Yoga, 
that a tremendous amount of action takes place, as a result of 
spiritual training, m the nervous system, displacing many important 
nerve currents of the face and the head, in particular, those of the 
spinal column It is due to these changes that the roots of bond- 
age and samsara are loosened and destroyed. The change brought 
about by the alteration of the pole or centre of being is so great 
that many misguided persons have come to grief through it This 
change of polarity has the effect of arranging the mind particles 
in a manner akin to the process of magnetisation of a bar of steel 
The old percepts are all upset , the sun seems to lose its light, the 
moon its brightness , the stars are seen to fall, making the very 
heavens shake and tremble , and visions of all sorts fioat before the 
eyes When these signs appear, the point of concentration should 
be placed m the heart, or, as Jesus put it, one should ‘stand in 
the holy place,’ with the injunction . ‘ whoso readeth, let him under- 
stand ’ (Matt. XXIV 15) This state of affairs is the prelude to the 
vision divine, but Nirvana is not yet, inasmuch as it is a step be- 
yond this stage Every Yogi knows what this change of polarity 
in the nervous system means. The sceptic need only strain the 
nerves connected with his organs of sight, for a little while, to see 
the stars! We can now understand why Jesus said . “ Venly I say 
unto you . This generation shall not pass, till all these things be 
fulfilled. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away ” (Matt xxiv. 34 and 35) 

His last declaration that not a hair of the head of those who 
possessed their souls in patience, Jn spite of calamities, tribula- 
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tions and disasters, should perish (Luke xxi 18), if anything empha- 
sizes his doctrine. Believe in your immortality and the power 
of the soul, and no harm can befall you, till, conquering death, you 
ascend to your time abode— the blissful Heaven of the Jinas (Con- 
querors, hence, Gods). 

The im unction, 

“ In that day, he whicli shall be upon the housetop, and his stall m the house, 
let him not come down to take it away and he that is in the field, let him not likewise 
return back ’’—(Luke xvn Sll— 

Simply means that the desire for all worldly concerns must be given up 
at that supreme moment when the urge of the Holy Ghost ( Vairagya) 
is felt by the soul, for “wheresoever the carcass [the bundle of 
the ob 3 ects of desire] is, theie will the eagles [desiring matias] be 
gathered together [attiacted].” “ Remember Lot’s wife” (Luke 
xvii. 32), for as she was turned into a column of salt, in 
consequence of her looking back on the woilo, so shall all those who 
' look back ’ be accounted unworthy to obtain salvation 

There is no question in all this of a public or official redeemer of 
souls, or of the establishment of a new order of things on a general 
resurrection of the dead. 

There is no trace of an univemal resurrection , on a particular 
day, even in the following mystic passages which were uttered in 
connection with the coming of the son of man — 

“ In that night there shall be two men m one bed, the one shall be taken 
and the other shall be left 

" Two women shall be gnndmg together , the one shall be taken, and the other 
left 

“ Two men shall be in the field , the one shall be taken, and other left 
(Luke xvu. 34 — 36 ) 

The urge of mii agya (renunciation) it is that is indicated in these 
verses 

The text of Matthew v 6— “Blessed are the meek for they shall 
inherit the earth is fatal to the notion of a general resurrec- 
tion at the end of the world ; for, if rewards and punishments are to 
remain in the mind of a Divine Judge till the Judgment Day, and 
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are only to be adjudged when the world shall have ceased to exist, 
how shall the meek inherit the earth ? The true interpretation of 
this passage lies in the doctrine of transmigration of souls, which 
points out that rewards and punishments are meted out to each and 
every soul m this very world, and that the most coveted boons of all, 
namely, perfection, bliss and immortality, are to be had only on 
reaching ‘ the other shore, ’ i e,, Nirvana 

, The expressions ‘ all the tribes of the earth [material tendencies] 
shall mourn ’ (Matt xxiv 30), and the like, are mystic allegories, some 
of which have been explained by Mr Pryse in his valuable work on 
the book of Revelation, entitled ‘ The Apocalypse Unsealed,’ to which* 
the reader is referred for their interpretation. 

The coming of the Son of man, thus, was an expression employ- 
ed to denote the dawning of God-consciousness m the soul, not the 
appearance of an ‘ historical ’ saviour m the world of men. Walter De 
Voe well expresses the idea, when he says ^ — 

“ The essential attnbutes of Jehovah-God ai^e organized into your individual 
soul The Father has organized His omniscient love into a glowing sun ofhght 
and power, and this divine ego is your soul, your true self, the Lord of your 
mmd and body. This living Pearl of Divimty is the presence of God within 
your nature ; you can weU afford to sell all your accumulations of earthly thought, 
even though it seems a great sacrifice, m order to attam to conscious possession 
of this Pearl of great price Your personahty is from below, your mdmduahiy 
is from above Your personality is the image and likeness of mortal 
parents, your soul mdividuahty is the image and likeness of God ‘ The first man is 
of the earth earthy ; the second man is the Lord from heaven ' Each soul is a son 
of God, a Christ Your soul is God manifesting — your Lord and redeemer. ‘ The 
Lord said unto my Lord Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool ’ Psalms 110 . I This Scriptural passage mentions the Father speaking 
to the individual soul, or lord of the body, telling it to sit on the right side, and it will 
realize the power to overcome all things Surrender to your souls, 0 mortals, and 
then you wiU see the mighty conqueror come. Then the soul will say, ‘ I am come 
that ye might have life, and have it more abundantly I am the way, the truth and 
the life [John xiv 6] land my Father are one [John x 30] He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father ’ [John xrv 9] ” 

As for the question whether the teaching could be said to be an 
original Christian doctrine, comparative research reveals the fact that 
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it wnH not. Tho.Ttnvi'ih Apocrypha hiuM a oimilor prophecy about the 
end of Uie world ; 

" For bi'holtl, Ui't limi> rlinll roni*’, urul !l rbill Iw, wh* ri Ui> v< u>t» n", of v.hich 
I loltl bi'fon', iilifill r/ntii’ t/» pn't, nn'l lh< bnd'- '■hill ovrtt ih'^ ril> co'^nmr 

forth, anti iilit' nhnlllK r'** a, that ni>v fi v itlufruv tt fnrn th' » art}) "-~f ff Fflm.- 
chuj). vn.) 

The symbolmm emidoyed make i il eicnr that the reference 
IS to the nttainment of the Oivinitv of tfu- Ho'il, not to the rc-cominfr 
of an ontcj hriviour. 

The true ItodriMnoi ran conv only lioni v/ithin, and to whomso- 
ever He lias come, Ho has come ftorn wjthm Hon then de-enbed 
as Chiistos, or Kiihhna, se.itetl at the uyhl hand of po,<n r It will be 
seen that quite a larre number of ih“ liiblieal aymes v;htcli are 
meaninpdess and n relevant v. ith roforenco to .b .m. acquire '.iirnificant 
and lucid sense when applied to th*' Chreit v/itlun. "I am the re- 
surrection and the life : he that bohevctli in mo, though ho v.ere 
dead, yet shall ho hso," “ who^-oover livi'th and hHiovelh m me 
shall never die " hlohn > i. 25 and 25) ami otiiersuch e’vpre.i.itons cannot 
be applied to an outside ‘saviour,’ without dive.-tinr them of their 
true sense Sumlarlj, the piLssaqc “ There bo somostandinv: here, 
which shall not taste of death, till lhc\ see Iho Son of man comintr m 
his kingdom” (Matt x\i '2A), is robbed of its true merit if ue 
take It to refer to.Tc-iUs, hut is full of moaniuK when taken as ailud- 
inp: to the individual soul. Some one hiLS well said 

" Though Chri.'^t ii thon-i mJ tirno . tmil mort 
In liothlchcm'K slnll bo horn. 

If He’s not born inl/nri Iht/'si-lf 
Tliy soul IB still forlorn ” 

To have a perfect prasp of the subject, we must look a little 
more deeply into the idea of redemption from the point ofM'ewof 
Jainism. In the purity of its essence, the soul is blissful and omni- 
scient, but its vision is obstructed by the association of matter which 
it has absorbed. In this condition it is incapable of penetrating: the 
veil of impurity with which it is enshrouded on all sides. Hence, if 
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its vision be clarified by the removal of the material filth that obstructs 
it, it can regain its pristine glory at once, since its real nature has in 
nowise changed. So long, however, as it is engrossed m the pursuit 
of fleshly lusts, its attention remains turned away from itself, and 
only directed to the perception of the outside world. Religion aims at 
turning its attention on itself, informs it of its omniscient nature, and 
advises it to actually behold its own glorious vision to realise its 
divinity. But in order to see itself the soul must, first of all, purge 
itself of the material filth which it has absorbed , and the only 
method of being rid of the harmful stuff is to scatter it about by the 
force of will. Hence, the withdiawal of the outgoing energy of the 
will, and its inner concentration are required to enable the soul to 
behold its own glory 

Concentration on the inner centres in the body has a twofold 
effect on the soul Firstly, it checks the incoming stream of the 
molecules of karmic matter through the doorways of the senses ; and, 
secondly, it disposes of the molecules already present, by scattering 
them about and destroying their baiidhas (bonds). When this is accom- 
plished, the self-luminous soul, fieed from the taint of matter, sees 
and realizes its true nature, and feels the utmost joy. It is then called 
jina (conqueror) 

It IS here that the precision of Jama thought asserts itself 
against the one-sided Idealism of Vedanta, and it is here also that we 
see the insufficiency of the system of the Buddha brought mto^ 
full view. King Pasenadi’s question to the nun Khema, and 
the latter’s confusion as to the existence or non-existence of the 
Perfect One after death, fully illustrate our point. Vedanta also 
finds difficulty in meeting the awkward question : the world being 
my illusion, will it come to an end on my redemption ? It is certain 
that there is such a thing as release from the bondage of samsara, 
which few have understood better than the great founder of 
Buddhism, and it is also certain that the world would not come 
to an end on the attainment of Nirvana by an individual The 
weakness ot these systems lies m the narrow horizon of thought 
which renders them one-sided, hence imperfect Truth is not ex- 
hausted, without remainder, when looked at from any particular point 
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of View ; its full grasp can be had only when the student looks at 
it from all sides. It is here that the philosophy of Jainism comes 
to the rescue of the student mystified by the reticence of the Buddha 
and the vacillation of Vedanta. It shows that the soul enters Nirvana 
in a ‘ Solar body ’ which is pure^divine Will, and, therefore, undecay- 
ing. It is separate from all other Emancipated Souls, and yet not 
so m respect of the nature of its pure Essence In respect of the 
status of Divinity and the quality of Consciousness, it is one with all 
the Perfect Ones, but in respect of its ‘ Solar body ' which signifies 
Pure Spirit, it has its own ' impersonal ’ personality, like that of the 
drop in the sea ! 

The continuity of the world is not affected by the attainment 
of Nirvana on the part of individuals. The world is truly enough, 
like an illusion, in many respects, but it is not an actual dream. Hence 
the emancipation of the individual is only consistent with his own 
disillusionment, not with the breaking of the ‘ spell ' altogether 
The illusion will persist, if only to accentuate the sense of freedom 
•and to give a meaning to the joy of the Saved Ones. 

Early Christianity seems to have followed the teaching of Jainism 
with remarkable fidelity. The similarity of thought between the 
two creeds is too striking to be ignored. We have the same rule 
of confession * in the primitive Church as in Jainism (see ‘ The 
Sacred Books of the East,’ Vol xlv p 168), the same notions of 
Redemption and Nirvana, the same basic principles of austerities, 
the same conception of Divinity having the form of man, and last but 
not the least, a marvellous concuri’ence of thought about the number 
of the Spin'tual Leaders, called Tirthamkaras by the Jamas, and 
Spiritual Elders, or Kings, by the author of the Apocalypse. Perhaps 
some day when the tenets of mysticism are better understood than 

* Confession is the surest means of self-improvement When the impulse to 
lay bare one’s evil thoughts originates in the heart, it cannot but elevate the soul 
At all other times, however, it is idle to talk of its utility The abuses which it 
gave rise to in the Christian Church only show that Christians failed 1;o understand 
its application Here, also, clear thinking reveals that where the priest and the 
parishioner are moved, not from true rehgious motives, but from social compulsion 
^d ignorant superstition, nothing but abuse is to be expected 
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today there will be a full recognition of the aflfinity between the 
scientific and the mythological creeds all over the world. * 

It will be seen that true religion aspires to make men jivan- 
vtukias m this life, and has little m common with the idea of salvation 
subsequent to a general resurrection of the dead, on a suppositional 
Judgment Day. The idea of such a post mortem salvation is incom- 
patible with the instinct of life, which causes a thrill of horror and 
impotent rage to pass through the human frame at the very idea 
of death True salvation comes through a conquest of death, not by an 
•unwilling submission to it. 

A resurrection of the dead on a future day is like the draught of 
•a physician wt^ch is to restore everlasting health after the patient is 
dead and buried , and it must be confessed that beyond the misinter- 
pretation of certain difficult passages in the sayings of some of the 
founders of religions there is not the slightest evidence m support of it' 
The ancients only invented myths and legends to embellish their 
thought or to conceal their philosophy from all but the thoughtful ; 
•but the moderns take them literally ' 

The legend of the emancipation of Israel from the rule of Pharaoh, 
the king of Egypt, is an instance in point. An historical interpretation 
of it IS well calculated to lead the scholar and the historian to pro- 
nounce against its genuineness, on the one hand, and an unintelligent 
reading is enough, on the other, to strike the pious devotee with awe 
and disgust with divine goodness itself Far from respecting age, 
sex, or innocence, the Lord God sends Moses, armed with supernatur- 
al signs, to Pharaoh to intercede m the cause of the chosen people, and 
then himself hardens the heart of the tyrant, as if he was purposely 
manoeuvring to bring about the bloodshed and carnage wrought among ' 
men and beasts m the land ! The truth is that these accounts were 
written in this manner purposely to set the mind on an enquiry as to 
their hidden sense, so that if any one could understand that m what 
assumed the garb of history the substratum of truth was not made to 


*In Appendix A we have arranged important Biblical texts, together with 
extracts from the writings of the early Christian Fathers, under appropriate headmgs, 
which represent the Jama doctrines, to show how complete was the agreement 
between the Jama creed and the teachmgs of early Chnstiamty 
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lie on the surface, but lay hidden beneath, he would not be long 
m finding it out for himself. 

The story is a beautiful illustration of the emancipation of the 
Self from the clutches of the self Through ignorance, the real Self 
is in the bondage of the false, ‘illusory,’ bodily self, and is suffering 
in captivity This little bodily self is the tyrant, Pharaoh, who is the 
ruler of Egypt (that is, the world). Israel represents the real, efful- 
gent Self, who IS to be rescued and taken out from the land of capti- 
vity to that of bliss, where streams of milk and honey flow, and a vision 
of which was seen by the early patriarchs by the power of the Self 
The stubbornness of Pharaoh illustrates the resistance which the 
lower self offers to the aspirant, in the early stages^f spiritual un- 
foldment The pith of the story now becomes clear, and may be 
described in a few words When the disciple is firm in his determina- 
tion for spiritual emancipation, he is opposed by his personal self, 
which throws all sorts of obstacles in his way The early part of 
discipleship IS, indeed, a hard struggle between the higher and the 
lower natures, and Maya (delusion) holds out all sorts of temptations and 
threats to the aspirant . But no emancipation is possible till the power 
of Maya is not totallv destroyed once for all and for ever The little, 
illusory self of Maya, therefore, is represented as htiving hardened 
his heart over and over again At last, frightened by the devas- 
tating desolation of calamity , the despot half-heartedly agrees to 
set the ‘ Chosen One ’ free. However, he soon repents of his 
weakness, and makes one more effort to recaoture the Emanci- 
pated Soul, but, God having manifested Himself miracles are 
performed to baffle the enemy , the sea parts dry, letting the 
favoured one pass, but entombing the tyrant and completely destroy- 
ing all traces of him 

The story of the rescue of Prahlada, which is celebrated annually 
in many places by the Hindus, is the Puranic counterpart of the 
legend of the emancipation of Israel. Hiranya-Kasipu, the asura 
king and the bitterest enemy of Vihnu, had a son named Prahlada, 
who took to worshipping the god, m defiance of the wishes of his 
august father The distressed parent resorted to various devices to 
wean the unruly child from the love of the deity, but in vain. At 
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last he resolved to destroy the boy, but failed m the various attempts 
he made on his life. He then sought the help of his sister who was 
■supposed to enjoy immortality, as a divine gift, and prevailed upon 
her to enter a burning pyre, taking the lad with her The loaring 
pile was, however, turned into a garden at the touch of Prahlada, 
but the sisier of Hiranya-Kasipu was destroyed by the flames This 
exasperated Kasipu so much that he resolved to destroy the boy with 
his own hand Tying him securely with a rope to one of the solid 
masonry columns in his palace, he addiessed him somewhat as follows : 

‘ Thou hast defied me thus far, but I am now going to destioy thee 
Thou knowest well that I cannot be killed by man or beast ; neither 
the weapons that have been manufactured by devas or men, nor 
metals, nor elements have power over me , and day and night 
■cannot witness my destruction Therefore, there is none to release 
thee from my power. Hasten thou now to call upon thine god 
to come to thy rescue, for thou shalt not live to utter his name 
again ’ 

Having thus spoken, Hiranya-Kasipu raised his arm to strike 
down his son, but just as the glittering blade flashed out of its 
sheath, the massive column burst with a loud report and a fearful 
creature, half lion and half man in appearance, spiang from its 
middle. The next moment it had ripped Hiranya-Kasipu’s bowels 
with its powerful claws Thus was Prahlada saved from death, and 
Hiranya-Kasipu destroyed. 

As for the interpretation of this legend, Hiranya-Kasipu repie- 
sents greed, the source and support of all other evil tendencies 
descnbed as asuras According to Mr K. Narayana Iyer (see the 
Permanent History of Bharatavarsha, Vol. 11. p. 152), “ Hiranyom 
means gold or nches and Kasipu, a pillow or bed. Hiranya-Kasipu 
therefore naturally applies to a person who having acquired wealth 
IS unwilling to spend, but clings to it with great attachment.” 
Prahlada, on the other hand, signifies “great delight and content- 
ment,” which are the antithesis of greed. Greed being the most 
■difficult mental trait to destroy, the development of contentment 
already marks an advanced stage of spiritualism. Hence is Prahlada 
a devotee to be saved. The sister of Hiranya-Kasipu is the 
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calculating intellect impressed in the service of greed, and 
fire represents a state of confusion, which is, however, changed 
into orderliness at the touch of Prahlada. The monster repre- 
sents the combined virtues of intelligence and fearlessness (man =in- 
tellectualism + lion = courage), hence the combination of wisdom and 
will ; and the column of masonry is a good symbol for the column 
of the spine which is the seat of many psychic plexi Being the 
last enemy on the path, greed is destroyed as the soul turns away 
its attention from the world of strife and lust, that ’is to say, at 
the moment of the darkening of the sun of aliam\a.ra, hence 
neither m the day (the condition of spiritual ipurity) nor at mght 
(when the light has not yet dawned), but at the juncture of day and 
night. The rest of the story is lucid enough and needs no further 
comment. 

To sum up : every religion recogizes, more or less definitely, 
the possibility of a state of existence of surpassing joy which 
would have no ending. The coming Messiah is an ingenious 
symbolism with reference to that beatific existence, and conveys 
no idea of the return of a real or mythical personage of the name 
of Jesus, or of any other saviour or saint, who might or might not 
have lived in the world of men in the past. The soul that destroys 
its evil Ttarmas becomes its own Saviour, and needs no Liberator 
from outside itself ! 
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RE-INCARNATION 

U>y> u^S lillsD ij^«alii) 

/ 

[Tr —Seventy times seven hundred bodies have I passed through, seed-hke 
hav6 I sprouted forth agam and agam '] 

The eternity of the soul being established m the preceding 
chapters, re-mcarnation follows as a necessary logical corollary For- 
it is inconceivable that throughout the unimaginably vast eternity of 
time which is implied in our notion of the past the present incarnation 
of the soul should be altogether a novel and unprecedented event 
in its experience The present appearance of the jiva can, then, in 
no sense be its first incarnation in the world This is tantamount 
to saying that it must have appeared in many other forms or incar- 
nations in the past To deny this will be to introduce the element 
of chance, or the deux ex machma of a divine will, concerning which 
Mr J C. Chatterji makes the following highly pertinent observa- 
tions m his Hindu Realism (pages 116-117) . — 

“ It cannot be said that the Atman suddenly makes a resolve to be bom and is 
bom For, in that case, we have first to show the antecedents which can lead to 
such a resolve , because we know of no resolves which are made without antecedents, 
consistmg of thoughts, ideas and perceptions Secondly, if an Atman came to be 
bom out of its own choice, by making a sudden resolve, it would be bom only under 
conditions which would make it happy But there are miUions of men that are 
anythmg but happy in regard to their situations or bodies , and it is unhkely that the 
Atmans m them would have come to be bom out of anythmg like choice 

“Nor can it be said that it is bom, once and all of a sudden, entirely by chance 
For there is a rigid law which guides and governs the body in which the Atman is bom 
(that is to say, with which it is related), and the surroundings m which the body is 
found. This body and surroundmgs form one term of the relation, while the Atman 
forms the other In these circumstances it is hardly reasonable to assume 
that, of the two terms of a relation, while one is guided by law, the other is merely a 
thing of chance. 
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“ Finally, if it be held that it is God who associates the Atman with a body, and he 
■does so only once, then such a God would be open to the charge of injustice and involv- 
ed m contradictions He would be unjust and malicious, masmuch as he associates 
■one Atman, without any reason, with a body where a man cannot but be happy and 
have pleasant surroundmgs, while He associates another with a body which can be 
only a source of misery, and surroundmgs which can only foster vice. ’But nobody 
thinks of God as being unjust or whimsical, and therefore the theory that God asso- 
ciates an Atman with a body, only once, without any reason, must be abandoned.” 

It is only necessary to look at the souls of men to be convinced 
of the fact that they are neither at the top nor the bottom of the 
scale of evolution, since none is fully developed m knowledge, and none 
•absolutely devoid of intelligence Whence this middling status, and the 
■differences* of temperament, knowledge, and the like, if they have 
come for the first time into the world ? Reincarnation, and re-incarna- 
tion alone, explains these facts, and also accounts for the differences 

* However eloquently one might advocate the cause of a man-like architect of 
the world, it is impossible to defend him on the count of favouritism No amount of 
subtle haur-splittmg, no manner of ingemous jugglmg -with vague and contradictory 
epithets, no power of stirrmg oratory, can ever defend such a bemg from the simple 
charge of malicious differentiation in the exercise of his creative function. Why should 
he create one man happy and another very wretched , one the favourite of gods, another 
the compamon of evil ; one intelhgent, another stupid ; one capable of rmbibmg the 
right faith, another hopelessly perverse and mcomgible’ Even great nations show differ- 
ences of circumstances, — one is bom to rule, another to serve m slavery, and so forth. 
Why does God, the Just, the Merciful, the Orarapotent, discriminate between his 
■creatures m this manner ’ Theology has no sensible reply to give ; but Vedanta,' 
■with its doctrme of Maya, tnes to explain the situa'tion as follows : — 

" Here is a master who goes mto the garden at one time, and goes mto the 
mansion at another time and goes mto the dmgy dungeon at one time, and goes mto 
the toilet at some other tune, goes into the kitchen himself, and hves also under a 
burden himself. What will you caU him ’ Is he unjust ’ No, No. He were unjust if 
the people whom he kept in the dungeon, or m the garden, or m the man- 
sion, or in the toilet were different from him, but it is he himself who resorts to 
the toilet, and he himself who goes mto the other places , if it is he himself who does 
all these thmgs, then he IS not unjust Then all the blame is 'taken off him” (In the 
Woods of God Realization, Vok'IH. 36-37). 

And Sufeism chimes m : 
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between the animal, the vegetable and the human souls. Reject re- 
incarnation, put the soul, for all the past eternity of time, in a 
region of stagnation and inaction, and you will find that you cannot 
bring it into the world at all except on the hypothesis of chance, or, 
what is even worse, the miracle of a divine command. 

When we look at the unimaginable infinity of the jivas now en- 
souled in the bodies of beasts, birds and insects, to say nothing of 
plants, and other lower forms of life, each of which is possessed of 
the potentiality of Godhood, we are irresistibly led to the conclusion 
that to deny re-mcarnation is to foredoom them all to eternal damna- 
tion and misery , for none of them is possessed of that type of intellec- 
tualism which can discriminate between the Self and the not-Self, so as 
to be able to evolve out into perfection in their present incarnations 
Moksha being dependent on self-exertion, and not on the favour of 
another, by far the vast majority of mankind, too, will find them- 
selves unable to attain it m the course of one earth-life What, we 
ask, will be their plight, on the hypothesis of one earth-life per 
soul ? To deny re-incarnation is to condemn them all to an eternal and 
unending life of damnation, torture and torment in hell, or to a 
stagnation of inaction in some other place, without giving them any 
chance for developing their potential perfection, which is the end 
in \new. 

The case with those whose souls have felt the thrill of inspiration 
arising from a consciousness of their divine goal is still more striking ; 
for if we ponder over the problem, we shall observe that the con- 
sciousness of the Ideal in a Self-conscious soul must itself lead it to 
perfection willy-nilly, in due course of time, since it is the nature 
of the Ideal to be active. How powerful must be the force of this 
living ideal, can be seen at a glance by comparing it with the false 
ones which men pursue in the World Money, for instance, though 

[Tr Himself the pot, himself the potter, himself the matenal of the pot , himself 
appears also as the purchaser of the pot ] 

Vedanta itself does not go quite so far as Sufeism, since it is not its doctrine that 
Brahman becomes the matenal of the pot As for the ment of the explanation, it is 
sufficient to say, with Schopenhauer, that a God, who, from the begpnnmgless etermty, 
has been acting in this manner must have been tormented by the Devil ’ 
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\inmo\*ing in itself, is the cause of all the wild bustle and ‘ life ’ in 
the world, and what has it not led men and nations to in the 
past? One need only think of the horrible scenes which generally 
take place on the discoveriv* of a “ Klondike, ’—scenes of starvation, 
SHffering and villainy of men— to realize its power. 

The metaphysics of the subconscious, which is engaging the 
attention of European psychologists at* the present day, has gone a 
long way to show that the subconscious is not the same thing as the 
unconscious or inactive It has been observed that the idea of the 
action ordered in hypnosis not only becomes an object of consciousness 
at a certain moment, but the more striking aspect of the fact is 
that the idea grows 'I'-tivc; it is translated into action as soon as 
consciousness becomes aware of its presence As to this, Prof. Sig. 
Freud of Vienna obsen-es 

“ Tne TQz^ stimulus to the action being tr.e order of the phrsoan, it is 
hard not to concede that the idea of the pbvs’dan’s order becomes active too , 
Yet this last idea did not reveal itself to consciousness as d.d its outcome, tne 
idea of acdou ; it remained unconscious, and so it vras acliv^- ana at tne 

same time.’' 

This is quite sufficient to show that the true Ideal of Divine 
Perfection cannot but be active, and with a greater degree of 
intensity than the false ones whose association with consciousness 
is not of a oermanent sort. 

Tnus, the actitity of the Ideal is put beyond dispute , its eSect 
can only be to lead to the realization of individual perfection, however 
much we might retard it by our wrong actions and failings Xow, 
since one earth-life does not suffice for the attainment of perfection in 
the case of every one, it follows that there must be repeated births, or, 
rather rebirths, to enable souls to obtain full development. 

On the strictly scientific side'of the question, the soul must have 
existed in the past in some form or other, since it is immortal and 
eternal by nature. 

But it could have e.xisted m the past only in one of the two ways, 
namely, either as a pure spirit or an impure ego. There is no third 

i See tfce siticle entitled ‘ Some Types of Multiple Personality ' in the Special 
Medical Part of ‘The Proceedings of The Soaety for Psychical Research,' for Novem- 
ber 1921. 
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waj^ in which it could exist But it could not have existed in the 
past as a pure spint, for in that case it would be a God, and there is 
no power in nature to drag a perfect God into bondage and samsara 
Nor can such a Perfect Being be deemed to be throwing himself down 
from His high seat Hence, in the past the soul now involved in 
transmigration could have existed only in the condition of impunty, 
that is to say, in association with matter. Thus, however far back we 
may travel m the past, the unredeemed soul will be always found to 
exist in an impure state, that is to say, with its divine attnbutes 
and virtues crippled and curtailed by the association of matter. 
But matter is quite powerless to aifect the soul merely from without, it 
IS necessary that there should be an intimate degree of fusion between 
it and the soul, if the powers and functions of the latter are to be cur- 
tailed For internal states are not affected by mere external juxta- 
position in space. Even the taste of a morsel actually on the tongue 
requires a closer contact than mere juxtaposition between the stimulus 
produced by it and the soul to be felt. It is actually counter-indicat- 
ed when owing to attention being exclusively engaged elsewhere 
there is not the necessary intimacy of contact (though juxtaposition 
there is) between the gustatory stimulus, that is to say, the article of 
foo dm the mouth, and the perceiving isoul It follows from this that 
actual fusion between spirit and matter, that is to say, the ensoul- 
ment of spirit in matter is necessary before the soul can be affected 
in respect of its attributes and powers. The soul, must, therefore, 
have existed in an embodied condition prior to its present incarnation 
It must have consequently experiehced death elsewhere to be reborn 
here m the present form 

' The above arguments conclusively establish the truth of transmi- 
gration and karma 

Two counter-theses have been advanced against this theory, 
namely, (1) heredity, and f2) creation. These have already been suffi- 
ciently refuted, but we shall deal with them further, as we proceed 
with our general observations on the law of Karma 

Karma is said to be the cause of bondage and ignorance, pleasure 
and pain, and birth and death, in short, of every ‘ complexion ’ which 
the soul puts on. The law which regulates the action of Karma is 
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based upon the principle of cause and effect, so that the saying ‘ as 
one sows, so must one reap,’ presents the whole doctrine in a nutshell. 
Every action, whether mental or physical, is a sowing of the ' seed,’ 
or, in the technical language of Indian philosophy, an engendering 
of harma In the act of sowing the ‘ seed,’ or engendering the hnrma, 
the soul has the choice of acting or refraining from action ; but when 
once the ‘ seed ' is sown, i e., larma engendered, its freedom is replaced 
by an ine\ntable liability to bear its consequences The harvest which 
is sown must be reaped, gathered, and assimilated in its unabated 
fulness.* This is what constitutes the bondage of the soul Karma, 
therefore, is a kind of force which compels the soul to bear the conse- 
quences of its good or bad actions ; and this force originates in the 
very action itself and at the very moment of its performance. 

Every action affects the doer as much as it does another, though 
the effects of it may differ in the two cases The other may, in 
some cases, be not affected at all, but the doer is always affected 
by his acts. The effect of the expenditure of energj^ on another 
is generally visible, but not so its effect on one’s own self In 
the latter case, the invisible 'kaiuiana body (a sort of inner 
vestment of the soul) is directly affected, for good or evil, by the 
energy spent in the performance of the act. The effect of action 
on the iiar7,:ana iamira is a change of the ‘ complexion ’ of the soul, 
which determines its future liability to particular actions and experien- 
ces In plain language, the effect of action is the creation of new 
tendencies and inclinations, or the confirmation or modification of some 
old and deep-rooted habits. Karma, thus, is a force which binds the 
soul to the consequences of its good and bad actions 

True to nature as the Jaina philosophy throughout is, it recognizes 
the different kinds of harmas as so many forces Qiar}!,a-prakrits), which, 
operating on the soul, tie it down hand and foot, and constitute its 
destiny They are material in their nature, inasmuch as there can be 
no such thing as an immaterial force. 

* This IS the general rule, and it admits of one e.^ception, since the effect of 
Tiarmas can be modified and even destroyed, before fruition, by the acknowledgment, 
acquisition and practising of dharvia 
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In subjection to its 1 arums the soul is like a balloon held captive 
by means of heavy sandbags tied to its stnngs As the balloon can- 
not ascend up in the air as long as the sandbags are attached to its 
ropes, so is the soul unable to enjoy its natural freedom and divinity 
so long as its karmas are not severed from it. 

If the soul were an insentient principle, like the balloon, it could 
never free itself from its captivity, but being an active, conscious 
being, it has the power, hence the choice, to cut the cords with which 
it is tied down. Hence, its bondage continues just so long as it does 
not exert itself to break its bonds It must, however, be remembered 
that the power of exertion depends on self-knowledge which arises 
only when the bondage itself is somewhat loosened, as in the case of 
man Therefore, man alone of all creatures is gifted with the power 
to free himself from the cycle of births and deaths , hence he alone 
needs the warning against the eating of the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil. Hence, also, the emphasis on the privilege 
and importance of human birth in the Scriptures. 

Thus recognised, karma is no imaginary creature of the Jama 
metaphysician, but a real binding force, the coils of which can onlv 

be unwound by certain pi escribed means. 

The effect of the actions of the soul is not to create a liability 
to suffer identically the same experience that an individual subjects 
another to, in all cases, e.g , he who has killed a man would not bo 
necessarily murdered by his victim, in some future re-birth , for if 
that were so it should leave the natural functions of the soul-substance 
unaffected, or affected only verj^ slightly. The fruit of evil larma 
mav take any form, and subject the indmdual to ignorance, lo'^s of 
vision, and the like Evil karmas lead to ignorance, because per- 
fect knowledge depends on the purity of the Self which is all-knov/- 
ing, so that when it is covered over with impurities, like a candle put 
under a bushel, the light of its wisdom is necessanlj obstructed 
Moreover, the impetuous activity of will in the pursuit of deques, 
acts as an obstruction to knowledge, just as the disturbed of 

the water of a lake prevents the things Ijing at its bottom from 
being clearly perceived Swayed by passion, we become unrca.'On- 
able, and often do things of which we repent in calmer moments 
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But, since pn'^'iion'i only nn'.o from do nrf -, v/hif:h arc. in their final 
nnniysis, reducible to love and linte, / / , rutnehment and 
Sion idvr’-a), att.nchmcnt and avor.iion arf tlu- true rati'f. of iFnomnce. 
Hence, the nourrdnnr of the o two arrh-enenuo oftho'oali the 
cause of its bondaFO The Jaina Sxddh ,ntn. i\v ri-fnre, out 

that he v. ho v.ould attain hlioiation mu',1 not onl> idve up en e- 
Fratific.ation, but al^o the very <ie , ire for it 'I hi o', il iif to a m’lch 
Freater extent in the entcrtainnif nt of rir-in than t. the act mI 
induhrencc of tlie sen^e.- Henoe, he v, ho hjok , after a woman ” ;t.b 
lust IS not less ‘ FUiltv ' than Ik* who ha> carnal l'no'..b d'/e of iam 

It IS to be remembered that the 'j)d. t-e »'njo..er. ^ ti 
subject, and matter, the obje^ t of onjoyrm nt, Ihnc. , tin* r- latmn 
between the plcasure-eatmeLinv capacit’' of tin ■ a d ar d ‘la nusb- 
ties of matter, that i'^. coIo ir. ta^tr. snull, end tie Idm, r of 

subject and object, i < . the maU* and fernelt principle- .A t'a, 
male opens his aims to embrace the female, ’O lio , tlio <o il rr»* np 
Its ihythm of mlindon and e.*i>.ind out. as it w e»c, to r :nbn'<‘e thc 
slowei rh\llims of the (pudilics of matter 'lids , ills :n the 
loss of Its lice ilnthm of i7!hnsio>», and in the rcqau’-iiion of the 
slower t>p03 of ihvLhm corresponding to the iiur'liiiO'! of malUr 
In some cases, the quahlv of the jaire rlr.thrn of frcf^dom become* 
so much defiled and \itiated tlial the jno can find so'ace onlj in the 
'embrace' of matter. Smoking and drink’n^ furnish fairly ycod 
illustrations of the polluting influence of matter on the so jl, w hose 
purer instincts, at fust, re\olt at the %er\ siyht of the thintm named, 
but later w hen habituated to their use, become debased into a long- 
ing, and, in the worst cases, into an insatiable cra\ing for them. 

It can also be seen without much diHiculty that all c\il p:e-Sions 

and emotions, and the foul deeds, .also, which the> lead men to com' 
mit, arise from the free indulgence of the senses For instance, a 
person in whom the craving for liquor has passed the limit of control 
will readily do anything to obtain the means for procuring it, passing, 
by imperceptible degrees of moral degradation, from the self-abasing 
begging of money as a favour, to theft, and also, in the end, to robberj’ 
and murder. That the unconquerable longing for the gratification 
of the senses also deprives one of the power of judgment, the sense of 
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morality, and the capacity to act in the right \Yay, follows as a 
necessary corollary. The associations, too, are determined by the 
same cause, since a drunkard can only find pleasure in the company 
of men of his own type, and so forth The duration of life also 
depends, to a considerable extent, on the nature of the active ten- 
dencies of thp sopl, since the pursuit of sensual pleasure con- 
stantly acts as a strain on the Tiody, by dragging it into all kind? 
of unhealthy surroundings and uncongenial environment. Besides, 
desires invariably bring us into conflict with men also bent on grati- 
fying their lusts, and often lead to quarrels, duels and wars As a 
matter of fact, the physical body also 'can be made to defy death 
and decay, to a consideiable extent, as will be shown more fully 
later on, but that requires an active attitude of the soul, whose 
desiies and actions in the state of bondage are only calculated to 
3eopaidize and imperil its ‘ life ’ every moment 

The bondage of karmas is got rid of in two different ways, 
either naturally, or by the active exertion of the will The differ- 
ence between the two modes lies in the fact that, while m the foi*- 
mer case the release is always partial and biought about by the 
exhaustion of the force of one or moie harma-prakritis, m the latter 
it results from the knowledge of the real nature of the Self, and t he 
consequent exertion of the will to remove the obstacles frv'ra its 
path The lesult is that in the former case the soul is trv'm 
one kind of bondage only to fall into some other, but in the matter 
all kinds of bonds are broken, one after anothei*, by tho eersoious 
exertion of the will. It is, however, evident from the nature of the 
piocess and the causes of bondage that the wnM a’eae can bring 
about the freedom of the soul No outside agerrv can, therefoie, 
do anything for him who IS not prepared to save h'u'sr'i Tiie func- 
tion of the Siddfiatmans in Jainism is. thcrvjrere, confined to the 
imparting of instruction,"" which they have k'u: behind in the shape 
of Senptures 

^Anxious as we are to acknowledge mer:* ~ VM-it. it uould r“ 

have pained us at all to recognize the .-T r aKo ns true 

of mankind But when after giving tne "os?:. . crv-dit to the acc ct 

their hves as contained in their own hs'its, v,' --d -rt one of thc~ 
moksha in its true sense, the verr idsa re w riar : .vn to man\ o * ah. " 
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body And, corresponding to this, every impression upon the body is also, on 
■the other hand, at once and immediately, an impression 'upon the will As such, it is 
•called pam when it is opposed to the will , gratification or pleasure when it is 
in accordance with it. It is quite wrong, however^ to call pam and pleasure ideas, 
for they are by no means ideas, but immediate affections of the will m its mani- 
festation, the body , compulsory, mstantaneous willing or not-willmg of the impres- 
sion which the’ body sustains Lastly, the knowledge which I have of my will, though 
it IS immediate, cannot be separated from that which I have of my body I know my 
■will, not as a whole, not as a umty, not completely, according to its nature, but I 
know it only m its particular acts, and therefore m tune, which is the form of the 
phenomenal aspect of my body, as of every object Therefore the body is a condition 
of the knowledge of my will. Thus, I cannot really imagine this will apart from my 
body. So far as I know my will specially as object, I know it as body The will 
as a thmg in itself is quite different from its phenomenal appearance, and entirely 
free from aU the forms of the phenomenal, mto which it first passes when it manifests 
itself, and which therefore only concern its objectivity, and are foreign to the wiU 
itself 

“ If now every action of my body is the raamfestation of an act of will m which 
my vsnU itself m general, and as a whole, thus my character, expresses itself under 
given motives, manifestations of the will must be the mevitable condition and pre- 
supposition of every action For the fact of its manifestation cannot depend upon 
something which does not exist directly and only through it, which consequently is for 
it merely accidental, and through which its manifestation itself would be merely 
accidental Now that condition is just the whole body itself Thus the body itself 
must be manifestation of the will, and it must be related to my will as a whole, that 
IS, to my mtelligible character, whose phenomenal appearance m time is my empirical 
character, as the particular action of the body is related to the iparticular act of the 
will The whole body, then, must be simply my will become visible, must be my will 
itself, so far as this is object of perception It has already been advanced m confir- 
mation of this that every impression upon my body also affects my will at once and 
immediately, and m this respect is called pam or pleasure, or, m its lower degrees, 
agreeable or disagreeable sensation , and also, conversely, that every violent move- 
ment of the will, every emotion or passion, convulses the body and disturbs the course 
of its functions 

“ Thus, although every particular action, under the pre-supposition of the definite 
character, necessarily folloWa from the given motive, and although growth, the process 
of nourishment, and all the changes of the animal body take place according to necessa- 
rily actmg causes (stimuh), yet the. whole senes of actions and consequently ‘every 
mdividual act, and also its condition, the whole body itself which' accomphshes it, and 
•therefore also the process through which and m which it exists, are nothmg but the 
mamfestation of the will, the becoming visible, objectification of the will' Upon 
this rests the perfect smtableness of the human and animal body to the human and 
animal will m general, resembling, though far surpassmg, the correspondence between 
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an instrument made for a purpose and the ■will of the maker, and on this account 
appearing as desgn i.r , the teleological explanation of the body. Tne parts of the 
body must, therefore, completely correspond to the principal desires through vrhicb 
the vrili manifests itself ; they must be the visible expression of these desires. Teeth, 
throat, and bowels are objectided hunger; the organs of generation are objectified 
sexual desire ; the graspmg hand the hurrying feet, correspond to the more indirect 
desires of the will which they express. As the human form generally corresponds to 
the human will generally, so the individual bodily strucbure corresponds to the indrri- 
dually modified wiU, the character of the indmdual, and therefore it is throughout and 
in all its parts characteristic and full of expression.” 

This somewhat lengthy, though highly abridged, account of 
Will as the Thing-in-itself and of its objectification was necessary to 
show that the body is only an expression of the mind that is to say, 
is made in the likeness of the soul, as iluslim philosophers point out. 
If we bear in mind the distinction between the process of organiza- 
tion and manufacturing, as pointed out by H. Bergsonin his “ Creative 
Evolution,” namely, that the former proceeds from the centre to the 
periphery, while the latter in a reverse manner, le , from the peri- 
phery to the centre, there appears to be nothing surprising in the fact 
that the body should be built up according to the character which is 
to be expressed in it and through it Thus, the present body is 
necessarily the result of the pre-natal character, formed in a previous 
life. 

So far as instincts are concerned, their variations cannot be ex- 
plained by environmental conditions and influences, for we see children 
in the same family— even twins— differing radically from each other 
in respect of their temperaments, instincts, emot’ons and the like. 

The whole of the past experience, ante-natal and that acquired 
since the physical birth, is storedioip in the constitution of the soul 
in the shape of tendencies, emotions feelings and inclinations— in 

short, as character. 

^ What are we.” writes Bergsou,'" in fact, what is our charaderiz not thecou- 
densaticiuof the history that we have lived from our birth— nay.'eveu before our birth, 
siuce we bring with us pre-natal dispceitions? Doubtless we think with only a small part 
of our past, but it is with our entire past including the original bent of our souL that 
we desire. wiU and act Our past then, as a whole, is made manifest to us in its 
impulse ; it is felt in the form of tendency, although a small part of it only is known 
in the form of idea . . . We could not hve over again a single moment for we shcold 
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have to begin by effacing the mefnory of all that had followed Even could we erase 
this memory from our mtellect, we could not from our will ” — {jOreative Evolution, 
pp 6 and 6 ) 

The paren^ are merely a channel for the passage of the soul 
from one condition into, another , they do not manufacture, it or its 
character m their own bodies. There must be a substratum of in- 
dividuality, at the very outset, to be acted upon and aifected by 
vanations of surroundings and environment But this is what is 
generally lost sight of tiy theological wnters, whose preconceived 
notions of their misunderstood creeds have prejudiced their ,inmds 
against the only theory which can offer a satisfactory explanation of 
all the discrepancies, disharmonies and enigmas in the world; ■ The 
effect of this unconscious bias in the mmd of the investigator is 
fateful for the unwelcome theory, for , the moment the hypothesis 
suggests itself, it is apt to be dismissed with little ceremony and with- 
out investigation So far as Christians are concpraed, we have already 
sufficiently shown that their own religion preaches identically the 
same doctrine as is taught by Hindus and Jamas, in respect of the eter- 
nity, ‘ evolution,’ and final emancipation, of the soul, and with regard 
to Islam, also, we hppe, ere long, to satisfy the world that the Holy 
Qur’an itself cannot but lead to the same conclusion when properly 
understood. Meanwhile, let us dispose of the subject of heredity with 
a single quo^iation from a luodern psychologist of note . 

“Even though the mdividual organism,” says Harald Hoffdmg {Outlines of 
Psychology, 363-354), “which, m spite of its, completeness and relative independ- 
ence, IS still a repubhc of cells, were to be explamed as compounded out of elements, 
and its ongm made mtelligible through the laws of persistence of energy, this would 
not explam the mdividual consciousness, the formation of a special centre of memoiy, 
of action, and of suffermg That it is possible for such a centre to come into bemg 
IS the fundamental problem of all our knowledge Each mdividual trait, each mdi- 
vidual property, might perhaps be explamed by the power of heredity and the mfluence 
of experience , but the inner unity, to which all elements "refer, and' by virtue of 
which the mdiViduahty is a psychical mdmduahty, remains for us ah eternal riddle 
Psychical mdividuahty is one of the practical limits of science 

r 

“In recent times the attempt has been made to explam by heredity, not only 
the properties of the mdmduals and of the family and race, but ' also the forms and 
characteristics which apply to all consciousness Even ^before Darwm’s hypothesis 
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But the first alternative is untenable, since character is insepar- 
able from will and cannot possibly be described as the resultant, or 
product, of a process of compounding molecules or particles of matter ! 
Furthermore, if the germ- plasm be the source of individuality, as it 
must be on the matenalistic hypothesis, it would follow that character 
is the maker of will rather than will, the maker of its character — 
which IS by no means in harmony with the dictates of reason and 
commonsense 

We may now push this enquiry still further and transfer the 
Store of tendencies, disposition, and the like, from the germ-plasm 
to some specific or central part within it , but the operation cannot 
result m greater satisfaction by any means, unless we accord to this 
part the power of having existed from all eternity, and, also, credit 
it with a will of its own to be the substratum of its mental equip- 
ment and choice. The only other way to get out of the difficulty is 
to say that this specific part, or the fundamental atom, as it has 
been called by certain wnters, is manufactured in the parents’ body, 
by a number of particles or electrons of matter becoming fused or 
blended together m a particular form . but that would not give 
us an organism, but only a centre-less, will-less product of matter, 
and would again bring us face to face with the old problem, viz., 
how came this part itself to be endowed with individuality ? It is 
thus evident that the theory of heredity is utterly insufficient to 
meet the situation, and it is certain that the power which builds the 
physical organism is a pre-existing nucleus of force independent 
of the ovum and the spermatozoon both. This nucleus of creative, 
that IS to say, form-making, energy is bound up in a subtle and invi- 
sible body of matter, called the 'karmava sarira (the body of ^atmas), 
because of its being the repository of the effects of the past harmas 
of the soul, and is the root-cause of the differences of form and 
conditions amongst all kinds of living beings m the universe. Thus 
the ‘ seed ’ of life, i.e , the soul, does not originate in the body of its 
male or female parent, but utilises its mother’s womb as a 
portal of ingress into the world. As regards the selection of the 
‘ womb,’ that also depends on the past harmas of the individual, 
since it is determined by the magnetic properties or chemical affinity 
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residing in the inner bodies of the soul. It is, therefore, correct to 
say that the soul is the maker of its body itself. 

That these ‘are not purely oriental speculations, but truths based 
on sound reason, may be shown by a single quotation from Schopen- 
hauer* ( “ The World as Will and Idea,” vol ii. page 485) 

“Who makes the chicken in the egg’ Some power and skill coming from 
without, and penetrating through the shell’ Oh no! The chicken makes itself, and 
the force which carries out and perfects this work, which is complicated, well 
calculated, and designed beyond all expression, breaks through the shell as soon as 
it IS ready, and now performs the outward actions of the chicken, under the name 
of will It cannot do both at once , previously occupied with the perfecting of the 
■organism, it had no care for without But after it has completed the fortner, the 
latter appears, imder the guidance of the hram and its feelers, the senses, as a 
tool prepared beforehand for this end, the service of which only begins when it 
glows up m self-consciousness as intellect, which is the lantern to the steps of the 
will, and also the supporter of the objective external world, however hmited 
the horizon of this may be m the consciousness of a hen But what the hen is now able 
to do m the external world, through the medium of this organ, is, as accomphshed 
by means of something secondary, infinitely less important than what it did m its 
ongmal form, for it made itself ” 

The transmigrating ego carries with it the entire load of its past 
karmas, which account fon the circumstances and conditions of its 

I • 

present incarnation, or ‘life.’ The material basis of these 'karmas, 
as already hinted at, is the subtle inner body called the Mrrmna 
iartra, which, along with the one known as the taijasa, is a constant 
companion of the soul in all its transmigratory wanderings. Both 
these bodies are destroyed at the , moment of final emancipation, 
when the soul immediately rises up to the holy Siddha Silo, as pure 
Spirit, and attains ^nirvana. The Karrmna iarira is the compound 
arising from the union, or fusion, of spirit and matter, and is subject 
to modifications of form and type from time to time. The taijasa 
^arira is composed of electric, or, magnetic matter, and is a necessary 
link! bewteen the outermost body and the karmana ^artra 

^See also pp. 262 — 280 of “ The Fourfold Boot and Will in Nature.” 

t The necessity for a Imk of this kind lies in the fact that its absence would 
render the gulf between spint (soul) and gross matter unbndgeable, making it impossi- 
ble for the ego to come m contact with or to use bs bodily limbs As to tbs the 
following observations of Dr J. Bovee Dods (Mesmerism and Electrical Psychology, 
pp 13 and 14) may be read with advantage — 
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So far as the Zro; mana ira is concerned, its existence is proved 
by the fact that a body of subtle matter is an absolute necessity for 
the sojourn of the soul iP the regions of devas, demons and men, 
since a bodiless spirit at once rises up to the top of the world, to 
take its place among Gods. Hence the existence of a force which 
prevents its rising to ,the Holy Siddha Sila is a sine qua non to its 
remaining entangled in the samsara. Now, since force cannot be 
conceived apart from matter of some kmd or other, it is obvious 
that the bondage of the soul, is due to its being imprisoned in 
some kind of an encasement, or body, of matter It is this en- 
casement, or body, of fine matter which is called the karmana 
darira in the Jama Scripture , That this_ body cannot be the 
body of gross matter itself, is evident from the fact that its exis- 
tence- is a condition precedent to the making of the outer visible 
body. For the sOul .which is perfectly divine when devoid of all bodies, 
would have absolutely no reason to descend to our world, to enter 
into crippling relations with matter, shutting itself out from all 
its divine powers, attributes and qualities Furthermore, the attain- 
ment of moksha would also necessanly and immediately follow 

the dissolution of, form, and could be obtained, with the greatest 
ease, by the simple process of committing suicide. Nay, even 

an act of murder would, on the supposition of the gross body 
being the only vestment of the soul, become invested with all the 
meritorious qualities of a virtuous deed, since it would signify the 
immediate emancipation of the soul of the murdered man The 
absurdity of the supposition might be further emphasized by the 
fact that the separation of the soul from its physical body would 

place men and animals on the same level, doing away with the differ- 

“ It IS evident that there is no direct contact bfetween mind and gross matter 
There is no direct contact between the length of a thought and the breadth of that door , 
nor IS there any more contact between my mmd and hand than there is between my 
mmd and the stage upon which I stand Thought cannot touch my hand , yet it 
must be true that mmd can come in contact with matter , otherwise I could not 
raise my tend at all by the energies of my -will Hence, it must be true that the 
highest and most ethereal mert matter m the universe, bemg the next step to spirit, 
can come m contact with mmd And electnaty, changed mto nervo-vital fluid (which 
is livmg galvanism) is certainly the highest and the most ethereal mert substance 
of which we can form any conception ” 
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ences of development in respect of intellect, knovrledge, and character, 
at a single stroke. It is thus clear that the force which prevents 
the soul from attaining the perfection of Gods is not the outer body 
of gross matter, but an inner vestment of a finer sort of clay, to 
use the language of A1 Qur’an. It also follows from this that so 
long as this body of finer clay, the Kar'rnana ioAra, is not totally 
destroyed by the so jl, it is not possible for it to acquire its natural 
puritj*, i e., the perfection of Gods 

The karTinana iaAra, thus, is the seed of all the soul’s mental and 
ph 3 'S!cal acti'dties to be exhibited in a future incarnation, and is the 
momentum in vrhic’n are gathered up the eSects of all the desires, 
passions, virtue and vice, evolved out in the course of its career as an 
incarnating ego In this state it resembles a seed which readily germi- 
nates as soon as itSnds itself in suitable congenial soil. It is attracted into 
surroundings suitable for its development by the operation of subtle 
magnetic forces operating upon its material, and becomes the start- 
ing point of a new phase or complexion of life, 2vow, since descent,, 
lineage and other circumstances relating to status are dependent on 
the family in which one is bom, and since the incident of birth is 
governed by the nature of the forces residing in the harnvi'na iarira, 
the sum-total of the efiects of the past activities of the soul, it is 
clear that worldly status is ultimately traceable to one’s own larmot 
in the past. The same is the case with the bodily form, the duration 
or term of life, and all other incidents pertaining to and connected 
with the physical life. Thus, the determining factor of the genus, 
and in the genus of the particular species to which an individual 
belongs, as also of the longevity of the body, of the development of 
intellectual faculties and of all other individual peculiarities and 
traits is nothing other than the force of ka'rrna, persisting in th» 
form of the kar/mrta ^ariro 

The ifiijaza ^'arira is a coat of luminous matter thrown over the 
^^arira, and forms an atmosphere, or aura of light round it. 
Iz is to the karmana iarira what a body is to the bony skeleton 
beneath. Taken together, the taijasi and the J^zarrnana ^ariras form 
only one organism, and accompany the sonl throughout its career as 
a migrating ego. 
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TheJiarimna and the taijasa bodies, taken together, aie the 
equivalent of what are described as the larana and the sulshmn 
^ariras in Vedanta, though taken separately there is but little cor- 
respondence between them. Practically, no information is forth- 
coming about the 'karma ^arira, but the sukshma is said to consist of 
five ‘ seed-organs ’ of knowledge, five similar organs of action, the 
root-cause of mind, and the elements of the five kinds of activities 
of 57ia, i e , the functions of exhaling, inhaling, digestion, evacua- 
tion and circulation geneially. No doubt, these functions cannot 
- belong to the slhula iarira (the gross body), for that body is not the 
starting point of life ; nevertheless they cannot likewise be rooted 
in the sukshma iarira, but in the very first vestment or sheath, what- 
ever it be called, the ka? mana or karana or anything else. Further- 
more, as every living being does not possess all the five senses and 
the organ of mind (dravya viana), the sukshma i'amas of different 
beings cannot be said to be identically the same m all cases But 
Vedanta makes no distinction between the sukshma os of differ- 
ent beings, and knows of no difference with respect to them. 

There are three bodies of the soul in Vedanta, but five according 
to Jainism The former recognizes' the katnna, the sukshma and 
the stJmla ^anras alone ; but the latter adds two more to them. 
Tliese two additional bodies, however, do not afways accompany 
the soul. To explain this difference of opinion, we give the descrip- 
tion of these five bodies below 

(1) The karvuma, which, as already described, is made up of 
the differentfkinds of energies known as karma-prakrius engendered 
by the operation of the force or forces of different kinds of ra</a and 
dvesa, ? e., attraction and repulsion ; 

(2) the taijas^ (lit. brilliant) which is composed of electric 
matter, as already defined ; 

(3) the audaraka, i.e , the ordinary body of gross matter , 

(4) the vmkriyaka, or the body which the lesidents of heavens and 
hells possess, and which is ordinarily invisible to our normal vision : and 

(5) theaharala, which is developed by advanced mions, and 
mav be proaected by them to Msit the Tirthamkara, if there be one 
Imng in a distant land 

37 
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Of these, the first two never leave the ego till it enters Nirvana, 
and the third is also an almost constant companion of the soul in 
the world of men, though it undergoes modification on account 
of birth, growth, death and transmigration, from time to time. The 
fourth takes the place of the avdaraka iarira when the soul is born 
in heaven or hell, and the last is evolved out only by some of the 
pious saints. 

The first four of these bodies do not require any further proof, 
but the fifth one, the ahardka, rests on the authority of the very 
saints and munis who have seen it issue forth 

To familiarise the mind with the operation of the Law of Karma, 
it should be remembered that the harmana ^arira, which is a constant 
companion of the soul in all its migratory wandenngs in the samsara, 
including the heavens and hells, is liable to undergo changes of 
form from time to time, so that no condition of life short of nirvana 
can be a permanent state of existence Hence, the soul which goes 
to heaven or hell returns to the human or animal kingdom on the 
termination of its life in those regions 

Here we may incidentally remark that the confusion of thought 
prevailing among the numerous sects of reincamationists themselves, 
as to whether a human soul can be bom again in an animal body, 
finds an easy solution in the nature of the karmana s'arlra People 
do not take the trouble to work out the process of re-incamation, 
and merely wrangle in empty words and concepts, the sense of 
which they do not themselves grasp ; therefore, their disputations ' 
seldom lead to any substantial truths. In the light of the above 
remarks, it is clear that being bom in a human or an animal body 
is just the question which depends on the human or animal tendencies 
lying latent m the ‘creative momentum,’ ie, the karmana ^arira. 
We have no doubt whatever on the point that whenever the ammal 
propensities preponderate over and outweigh the nobler human tenden- 
cies of the ego, it cannot help being bom in an animal body, the 
species being determined by the degree of brutal instincts evolved out 
by the soul. Those who ill-treat their fellow-beings, who show no 
mercy to the weaker in their dealings with men, who slaughter 
.helpless dumb creatures for the sake of food, or trade, who rob 
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poor widows and defenceless orphans, and all those who pereist in the 
path of villainy and vice, subject themselves to future incarnations 
as beasts and brutes On the other hand, many of our dumb friends who 
have evolved out humane tendencies are on the high road to get a 
human form. Let man take a lesson from animals ; they are at least 
honest. ^ 

Terrible as the law of 'karma is in its effect as the instrument of 
punishment, it can nevertheless be made to remove the evil, not only 
of the present life, but, also, of all the past lives, and that in the 
course of a single earth-life, if one only applies oneself to attain 
emancipation with one’s whole heart But this is possible only by 
giving up all kinds of worldly activities and by becoming absolutely 
desireless. 

The subject, strictly speaking, belongs to the next chapter, but 
it may be said here that ahimsa is the first great requisite without 
which no real progress whatsoever can be made on the spiritual 
path 

Obviously, the means employed to achieve an end must be com- 
mensurate witli the aim in view. Here the aim is to manifest the 
hidden condition of bliss, which includes freedom from pain and a 
prevention of its recurrence Our want of happiness is due to our 
desires which when unsatisfied create worry, and, when satisfied, a 
deeper and stronger longing for tue objects of enjoyment Desire, 
therefoie, is the root of all evil The principal form of austerity, there- 
fore, should consist in a firm determination to be desireless , one 
should take what is called a vow to that effect, and exert one’s will 
persistently to adhere to it. There should be no desire for the enjoy- 
ment of the palate, the eye, the ear, and the like. One should practise 
ahimsa every day of one’s life. AhiTrvsa means not injunng others. 
Since we injure others only to satisfy our desires, desirelessness must 
necessarily lead to ahimsa. Many people think that the killing of 
animals is necessary for their living, and on that account harden their 
tender nature. There is absolutely no justification for this act of 
wanton cruelty Nuts, vegetables and cereals contain all the nourish- 
ment necessary to maintain life, and, in their purity, constitute more 
joy-gmng food than the dead entrails and carcasses of innocent animals 
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butchered relentlessly and in utter disregard of their mute appeals for 
mercy. Life is dear and joyful to all, and iwe should remember that 
the disregard of their appeals for mercy, and the sight of the pain and 
writhings of their bleeding and dying carcasses must recoil on our own 
souls, furnishing us with brutal and butcher-like tendencies, thus, 
engendering Itarmas which cannot be easily destroyed, and which form 
an ever-hardening shell round the soul He who is desirous of taking the 
vow which leads to’^Brahman must resolutely set his heart against such 
evil deeds, and must give up all desires, which, in any way, whether 
directly or indirectly, lead to the causing of injury to other living beings 
The desire for animal food is one of the worst forms of desire and so 
long as it is not got rid of bliss cannot be had, even if all the powers 
under the sun decree otherwise. If the foregoing argument is sound, 
the meat-eaters must face the question : is it worthy of man— a think- 
ing being— to please the palate and deny happiness to the soul ? In 
other words, should we allow our tongue to devour our chances of 
salvation ? The soul is thirsting for knowledge and bliss and for 
freedom from such undesirable conditions as death, disease, old age, 
suffering, pain and sorrow : should we allow our perverse desires and 
inclinations to condemn it to a life which it heartily abhors ? Should 
we not rather pluck out the tongue if it stand m the' way of the 
realization of om- glonous, Godly nature ? Let us think and reflect 
well before we condemn our souls to a life of anguish and torment 
Muhammad, the piophet of Islam, said’' 

“ The creation is as God's family ; for its sustenance is frpm Him therefore the 

most beloved unto God is the person who doeth good unto God’s family 

■» r- * ****** 

“ An adultress was forgiven who passed by a dog at a well , and when the dog 
was holdmg out his tongue from thirst, which was near killing him, the woman drew 
off her boot, and tied it to the end of her garment, and drew water for the dog, anff 
gave him to dnnk ; and she was forgiven for that act 

* * ******* 

‘ ‘ A woman was punished for a cat, which she tied, till it died with hunger ; 
and the woman gave the cat nothmg to eat, nor did she set it at hberty, so that it 

might have eaten the reptiles of the ground 

****** * * * 


See ‘ The Saymgs of Muhammad.’ 
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“ There are rewards for benefiting every animal havmg a moist hver (z e , every 
onealive't ” 

This last was in answer to the question put to the Prophet by 
some one : “ Venly are there rewards for our doing good to quadrupeds, 
and giving them water to drink ?” 

\ 

Mr Abdullah Suhrawardy adds the following as an explanatory 
note to the above passages : — 

“ In the Kur’an ammal life stands on the same footmg as human life m the sight 
of God ‘ There IS no beast on earth,’ says the Kur’an, ‘nor bird which fiieth with 
wmgs, but the same is a people hke unto you (mankind)— unto the Lord they shall 
return ’ ” 

If it IS true that there are rewards for those who give quadrupeds 
and other dumb animals watei to drink or otherwise show them kind- 

o 

ness, and punishment for those who ill-treat them, like the woman who 
killed the cat, can we say that our slaughter of cattle for the sake of 
filling our stomachs, which can be filled just as well, even if not better, 
with non-animal damties,is a proper and becoming act for the soul that 
aspires for freedom and bliss ? 

If we would but ponder a little over the matter, we should find 
that the slaughter of animals is not only sinful, but quite unnecessary 
as well. Taste, of which we make so much m insisting upon an 
ammal diet, is not at all in the things which we take m or absorb. 
The sesthetic pleasure which simple, wholesome, non-animal food 
affords to the soul on account of its natural punty, cannot be equal- 
led by the most sumptuous and expensive preparations from dead 
entrails and carcasses of birds and beasts, however much we might 
endeavour to conceal their sickening stench by condiments and spices 
Besides, taste for flesh, is only an acquired something like all other 
tastes When a man takes to smoking his instincts revolt from the 
fumes of nicotine, but with each repetition they 'become more and 
more blunted, till they lose their natural delicacy altogether, and 
-actually long for that which they had abhorred before. The same is 
the case with all other evil things ; they not only vitiate the natural 
instincts of the soul, but also tend to harden one’s heart 
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Ahimm’^ is the only means of removing the impurities arising 
from evil tastes and inclinations. He who wishes to enjoy immortali- 
ty and everlasting bliss must first subdue his senses The con- 
queror is he who conquers his own lower nature ; to destroy another 
is no criterion of heroism He ^who cannot control his desires has 
no chance in the coming struggle with Death. The weapon which 
slays this arch-enemy of mankind is not to be found in the armoury 
of kings and potentates of the world, but is the evil-consuming 
glance of the hirrm-iiee^ will 

Does it seem strange that Death should be terror-stricken in the 
presence of an ascetic will? There is nothing surprising in the 
statement. The power to defy death is the natural result, or culmi- 
nation, of a course of life characterised by the severest forms of 
asceticism We have had occasion to refer to this power ere this, but 
we shall now go into the matter more deeply 


* We give faelovr the ' Imeage ' of htmsa to show its evil nature It is taken 
from the Bfalgavata Purena (see Eng. Trans by P. N. Sinha, p 52) The names in 
italics denote^the feminine gender. 

Adharma married Mzthyd 
^irrehgiousness) I (falsehood) 


[ 

Damba 

married 

1 

Maya 

(deceit) 

1 

(trickery) 

1 

Lobha 

married 

1 

Sathafd 

(greed) 

1 

(cruelty) 

1 

Krodha 

married 

I 

Himsa 

(anger) 

1 

(injury) 

1 

KaU 

married 

1 

DuriiLti 

(strife) 

1 

(abuse) 

Mrltvu 

married 

1 

Bhifi 

(death) 

1 

(terror) 


Niraya 

(hell) 


Ydfana 

(torment) 
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To begin with, we must ascertain the true significance of death. 
Now, since souls are not liable to disintegration or destruction, 
death must be a process fully compatible with the survival of the jtva 
But we have already seen it is not as a pure disembodied spirit 
that the soul outlives the disintegration of its physical body, for the 
kamiam and the taijasa ^ariras do not leave it till destroyed by 
tapa, preparatory to the attainment of moksha It follows from this 
that death signifies the departure of the soul with its two inner bodies, 
the karmana and the taijasa, from the body of gross matter. Now, 
since the law of transmigration, to which all living beings involved m 
the sarnsara are subject, implies an alternating succession of births 
and deaths, death necessarily becomes the first step towards rebirth 

There would be little to dread death for in this sense, since 
it IS like an obliging friend ever ready to change the old, the useless 
and the worn out with that which is fresh and young and healthy, 

^ were it not for the fact that it is also the most strictly just and in- 
coiTuptible judge, giving to every one neither a tittle more nor less 
than what is deserved and merited by him Thus, those who have 
earned merit and laid by store of virtue find m death a kind friend 
whose agency enables them to rise higher and higher m the scale of 
being, while those who have wasted their opportunity and gambled 
away their prospects dread it as an unrelenting foe 

Death, then, is the gateway to re-birth, though full of pain and 
suffering both in the closing moments of life as well as m the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the reappearance of the soul in another 
form The conquest of death, therefore, can only mean an escape 
fiom this liability to re-birth, i.e., the cycle of transmigration. This 
amounts to saying that immortality is the nature of pure spirit and 
IS enjoyed by those alone who rid themselves of all traces of material 
impurity It follows from this that the idea of physical immortality 
is a fallacy of reason pure and simple 


Htvtsa, according to the above genealogy of evil tendencies, is the great-grand- 
daughter of irreligiousness and falsehood, and the mother of contention and abuse. 
Her grand-children are death and terror, who are the progenitors of hell and its sister, 
the unsutferable anguish Simsa, thhs, arises from falsehood, passions and the like, 
and leads to death and the torments of hell hereafter. 
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The same conclusion is to be reached from the physical side of 
the problem, where death means not the separation of spirit and 
matter— for that would end in the immediate deification of the soul— 
but a re-ad]ustment of form or type, of their union, consequent on 
the changes incessantly taking place m the karmaua iarlra 

Death may be said to occur either in the fulness of time, or 
prematurely, as the result of an accident, or from certain forms of 
disease. In the former case it is due to internal causation, and arises 
from the exhaustion of the force of longevity (ayuh karma), while 
the latter is the result of the separation of the outer fiom the two 
inner bodies as the effect of causes external to them. So far as the 
force of longevity, Le., the ayuh karma, is concerned, it is the 
term, or duration, of a particular form of the karmana iarira, and, 
therefore, must come to an end, sooner or later, since that body is a 
compound of spirit and matter, and since all compounds are" liable 
to change Hence, time, which ‘ revolves ’ all substances round and , 
thereby forces all combinations and compounds to undergo changes 
of form, must, sooner or later, destroy the force necessary to main- 
tain any given frame or form of the karmana sartra, throwing it 
automatically mto a new form The result of the operation is that 
the association of the soul with its outermost body is rendered im- 
possible any longer, and what is known as death immediately super- 
venes. 

It IS to be observed further that the ayuh karma is a force 
which cannot be augmented by any means, inasmuch as it is engen- 

I 

dered not in a vartamana (current or present) incarnation or life, 
but in the one that is past Just as it is not possible to prevent the 
collapsing of a house built on a sliding hill-top, when he who 
would put up a prop happens to be imprisoned in the edifice itself, 
in the same way is it beyond the pale of possibility to staunch 
the running out of the ayuh kay ma, that is to say, to augment 
the force of longevity generated under circumstances and surround- 
ings which have ceased to be actual and accessible since. Like 
the effervescence of an opened bottle of aerated water, which nothing 
can reinforce, the store of ayuh is bound to be exhausted in due 
course of things, sooner or later. For, just as the duration of 
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the process of bubbling up in aerated water is determined by the 
quantity of the gaseous matter in combination with water and 
by the nature of its fusion with the liquid, so is the longevity of 
living beings dependent on the type of the bandha (bonds) forged by 
the union of spirit and matter in the harmana iarira To put it in the 
simple language of philosophy, the ayuh harma is the force which 
determines the duration of the continuance of a particular form or 
type of the Jiarmana sarira, upon which depends the association of 
the soul with its outermost body of matter. Hence, the exhaustion 
■of ayuh is immediatly accompanied by the last gasp of life, and the 
migration of the soul into a new ‘ womb 

Thus, a perpetuation of the physical life, that is to say, of the 
■outer body of matter as a living organism, is a matter of impossibility , 
it has to be deserted by its immortal occupant on the determination 
his lease of life in each and every case Hence, while the inevita- 
bility of death holds true of all forms of life in the samara, he who 
passes out of the cycle of transmigration necessarily rises above death 
and enjoys immortality For death holds no sway over simple, that 
is to say, indestructible things, so that whoever attains to the purity 
of the nature of his spirit— a simple substance— may hurl defiance in 
its teeth. 

W^en certain kinds of its malignant hirmas, to be described in 
the next following chapter, are destroyed, the soul becomes freed of 
its liability to re-birth, and cannot die any more, though it still con- 
tinues to live in the world of men so long as its ayuh harma remains 
to be worked oflc. When this is exhausted, it is left as pure spirit, 
and immediatelv ascends to the ^iddha ^ila at the top of the 
universe, to reside there for ever, as a fully Perfected Soul, the 
Siddhatman, enjoying immortality and bliss and all other divine 
qualities of which as a samsart jiva it was depnved, owing to the 
evil influence of matter. 

This IS the only way of conquering death— to acquire immor- 
tality. But while the soul is debarred from the enjoyment of time 


The word ‘ vromb ’ is here used m a general sense, and refers to all kinds of 
births, t e modes of bemg bom. 
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immortality so long as it is unable to escape from the wheel of 
transmigration, it is undoubtedly endowed with practically unlimited 
power to triumph over sickness and disease. Old age, too, is not a 
calamity which cannot be made ito fly away to a great distance, 
even if not altogether avoided; nor are accidents which so often 
have a fatal ending necessarily included in the class of things which 
the soul must put up with. We shall deal with each of these causes 
of premature death separately to be able to understand their nature 
better. 

To begin with disease, it will be observed that it is neither a 
function of the organism nor a state consistent with the natural con- 
dition of the body, inasmuch as the organism itself tnes to throw it 
oif even when unaided by medical skill and medicaments The natural 
normal condition of a living organism is health which is regained 
the moment disease IS eliminated from it The question, then, is: 
what is disease, and how and why does it appear in the organism ^ 
The reply is that it is a run-down state of health, and its cause, in 
each and every instance, is to be found in the low vitality of the sys- 
tern. Whether it be an ordinary malady, such as common fever 
or the most virulent form of an epidemic, health cannot be affected, 
where the vitality is strong enough to resist the onslaught of disease- 
bearing elements and germs This just proves the fact that where 
the vitality is not impaired germs of malignant disease are powerless 
to destroy the organism The question which now arises in this 
connection is : to what cause or causes is the lowness of vitality itself 
due ? 

Before attempting to find a reply to this question we must con- 
sider the cause of old age first, so as to be able to deal with the whole 
subject at once 

Observation will show that there is no fixed time at which old 
age may be said to set in in each and every case , on the contrary, 
it appears sometimes at a comparatively early age, while m other 
cases its symptoms are not observable till a very advanced period of 
life. The most essential difference between youth and the state 
of senility* lies in respect of the vitiated state of bodily organs and 
the presence of certain microbes that eat up the finer maternal of 
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nei'ves, replacing it with a coarse and inferior stuff. It is well-known 
that increasing muscular debility, friability of bones, atrophy of vital 
organs and general degeneration of the system are the usual accom- 
paniments of old age According to Prof. Elie Metchnikoff,* “ a 
conflict takes place m old age between the higher elements and the 
simpler or primitive elements of the organism, and the conflict ends 
in the victory of the latter This victory is signalised by a weaken- 
ing of the intellect, by digestive tioubles, and by lack of sufiicient 
oxygen m the blood The word conflict is not used metaphorically 
in this case. It is a veritable battle that rages in the innermost 
recesses of our beings ” 

Haidened arteries, abnormal liver, vitiated kidneys and a 
general atrophy and degeneration of the vital organs are some of the 
effects of a victory of the forces mimical to youth and health Gra^lu- 
ally the muscles shrink, making the skin loose and v/rinkled ; the 
memorj- and intellect are enfeebled, the back becomes bent and the 
senses are impaired Extreme decay is characterised by the dissolu* 
ron of some of the lime in the skeleton and by its transference to 
tne blood vessels In consequence of this the bones become lighter 
and brittle, tne cartilages bony, and the intervertebrate di-cs impreg- 
nated with salts producing the '.vell-knov.'n senile malformation of 
the backbone. " 


Such are the co.nsequences of a victor:.' of the enemies of health 
and youth on a living organism and it is evident that the co.mmence- 
ment o: decay is acceierated or retarded in different indi'/iduals accord- 
ing to the degree of resistance vrbich the:-' are capable of offering to 
the force inimical to the Treii-he'ng of the oyiy. Here a'co vre are 
entitled to infer tnat the mn-dovrn condition of the sj.'stere, implied 
in the inaniit;.' to resist the encroachment of the forces inimicai to its 
own vreii-being, is produced 07 the iowness of its Titalit:*- 

Thus, tne prcn.em presente-u 07 dfseas-eand £an5edeca7 resoh/e', 
itseif into the stmpie question : ~hat is '-;ta!:t7, and to orhat cause. 
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In order to understand the nature of vitality, it is necessary to 
bear m mind the fact that health is affected both by mental and 
material causes, so that harmful passions and emotions, such as 
peevishness, envy and the like, as well as unhealthy suggestions pro- 
duce as much harm as unwholesome foods and poisonous surroundings 
Vitality, it may be stated, signifies the healthful energy of a living 
organism, which is characterised by the presence of the soul, and is a 
term utterly inapplicable to a purely material compound. Hence, it 
is only natural that it should be liable to be affected by both the 
mental and physical stimuli. Accordingly, we find many of the 
ordinary ailments of life amenable to control by suggestion as well 
as by proper medicament. That vitality is not a pure secretion or 
product of matter, may be seen by trying to infuse it into a body 
from which the soul has already taken its departure, when the whole 
of the contents of all the different pharmacopceias may be emptied 
into the belly of the corpse without making it move as much as a 
muscle 

The modem mind whose outlook is limited by its ignorance of 
the nature of the law of karma, no doubt, seeks to discover the cause 
of the lowness of vitality exclusively in the element of matter present 
m a living organism, but religion points, in the first instance, to the 
operation of the forces engendered m the previous incarnation of 
the soul as furnishing the key to the solution of the problem. As 
already stated, the effect of the different kinds of activities of the 
individual is preserved in the karrmna ^arira, the seed as well as 
the vehicle of re-birth, and constitutes the nucleus of potential energy ' 
or force for the life to come. At the moment of death the soul 
eny^rapped in its two inner vestments is separated from the physical 
body of gross matter, and immediately enters a new womb This 
operation, which takes much less time than is required for its de- 
scription, is performed mechanically by the soul, in obedience to the 
action of the chemical and magnetic forces residing in the two inner 
bodies, the karnmua and taijasa iartras The transference of the 
soul from a dying organism to the selected base of fresh activities 
being complete, the process of organising an outer body immediately 
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begins, resulting, m due course of time, in a new re-birth in fresh 
environments and surroundings. 

If we now bear in mind the fact that the ph3'sical bodj- is the 
objectification of will, as already shown, we shall have no difficult 
in arriving at the conclusion that the power of the organism to resist 
the onslaught of the microbes and elements of disease and old age. 
in other words, the vitalit3^ of the S3’’stem, is primarily dependent on 
the nature of the forces stored up m the Tiarniana <ai ira Whether it 
be regarded as a chemical propert3f of the ph3'sical matter of the 
organism, the effect of the conjunction of the bod3' and soul stored 
up in the structure of nerves, muscles and bones or in an3’’ other wa3’, 
it is certain that vitalit3* is dependent, in the first instance, on the 
operation of forces responsible for the making of the bod3’’ itself ; for 
the differences in the degi-ee of resistance offered b3' different 53 s* 
terns to the harmful influences from without must, obviousl3% arise 
out of the differences in the qualit 3 ', or quantit3% or both, of the 
material of bodies and the stmcture of bodily organs and limbs, and 
must, therefore, be attributable to the oiganising agency or power 
m each and every case. Thus, every organism enters into the 
struggle for existence with a certain amount of the vital force which 
represents the amount of investment of the soul in its last incarna- 
tion. It is the balance which is placed to the credit of the individual 
in the Bank of Life, and which may be preserved by careful economy, 
or squandered speedib’’ by reckless and riotous living 

But while the soul brings with itself the miclms of the vital force 
from its past life, it is also forced, in a certain sense, to carry with 
it the causes that may constitute a heavy dram on it. These are the 
seeds of desires which ma3' be said to be the harbingers of vital 
poverty and decrepitude The bod3*, which is at once the objecti- 
fication as well as the instrument of the will, for the gratification of 
its appetites, is liable to deteriorate and is subjected to abnormal 
strains, by reckless living It is easy to desire, but not so easy to 
gratify the senses ; for then objects often lie beyond reach Besides, 
ixery desire once gratified, beco.mes a still stronger longing for 
fiirther gratification Hence, worry puts in its appearance and be- 
comes an additional tax on the body for which it was ne\ er des’gned 
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It is this additional burden on the body which is the cause of much 
trouble in the case of thinking beings An animal suffers but little or 
no mental pain on account of worrj', for it does not think of the future 
Man is however, mostly given to relying upon his intellect, and, thus, 
suffers most acutely from both real and imaginary pains, for he not 
■only thinks of the immediate future, but also of that which is the 
most remote and might never happen The amount of energy which 
is consumed in the operations of the intellect, in calculating and 
determining the future course of events, is enormous, and directly 
tells on one’s health This is not all, for man at times evolves out 
emotions which are not only unpecessaiy, but positively harmful 
as well. 

Now, the human body is a delicate organism, and not intended 
to bear, with impunity, the constant pressure of hard work to which 
it is subjected m many instances Exposure to inclement weather, 
harmful uncongenial surroundings, and want of suitable healthy food, 
all combine to acceleiate the approach of old age, and often lead to 
untimely death. One of the most fruitful causes of disease and 
premature decay, in the case of thinking beings, is the force of un- 
healthy suggestion, which, as pointed out by M Jean Finot, is respon- 
sible to a great extent in shortening life The same is the case with 
excessive eating, unhealthy foods and riotous, Bacchanalian hving 
which also make heavy drains on one’s store of vitality 

Now, if vitality were a fixed quantity which could not be 
augmented or reinforced, health and youth would very soon come to 
grief. Fortunately, however it is not a fixed quantity, but a fluctuat- 
ing balance, generally on the credit side of the account The rallying 
power of the organism is no less remarkable than its capacity to resist 
disease, though this power appears to diminish or dwindle away with 
each trial of strength between the forces of health and the elements 
inimical to physical well-being In conditions characteristic of 
prostration and disease, the ‘ microbes of health ’—if we may coin 
such a phrase — ^resemble the men who are unable and disinclined to 
work on account of mental listlessness, overfeedmg or the paralysing 
-effect of intoxicants and drugs. In some cases— generally the worst 
— all these three aspects are found together with symptoms charac- 
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tenstic of exhaustion and fatigue due to over-work for a long period 
of time. These are the cases that are past all hope of cure, and the 
<luestion they suggest is not how much relief can any particular 
system of treatment afford to the patient, but hov/ fioon v/ill death 
put an end to the misery of an existence v/hich has nought but 
ing and pain in store ? 

Lea\ing these and some other similarly hopeler'5 cariee of reroe 
lowness of vitality out of consideration, there is every rea"/;n i/j 
believe that where no hea\T inroads are allov/ed to be made on the 
resources of the organism, and where the healthful energy of the 
system is properly husbanded by its 'occupan t/t here ie no ''^aute f/^ 
fear the coming into being of the eorxditfons which ueher jil'heah,h, 
premature senescence and untfrne!;' death* /adepts, indeed, ac, 0 ’re 
:cr ahsjiute control over these undesirable co.nditicne, and by me^^rc 
c: persfsrent healthy auto-suggestfen and oV/;r/acce 

cf the vcw c: celibacy and the like— aecuire f"!i ncattev thc-cc, 
o'e ntw etme re cases cf acrder.te* It wcu^d 'veurt a grea^, 
presumttftn tc the vast maftrlty cf iz.azfZrJi to say t'at :cc ace'dert' 
can tcssftlr hat ten tc a rh'lly sprrtual'xed ecu' ; rr/cnceV-:/, 

e safr.t who hac ar;.,vcc 
t- It ft- no cc Bed fc/ 
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There is, as a matter of fact, no miracle, nothing that is 
supernatural, nothing that is lawless. It is our ignorance which 
makes us look' upon an occurrence as a miracle ; for were we all-know- 
ing, we should know the causes of the miraculous as well, and thus 
know them to be simply natural. The reasons given by us m proof 
of the power of the will are not pure speculations of a metaphysically 
inclined brain, but facts which are conformable to truth under the 
severest tests, namely, 

(1) as being in strict conformity to the rules of reason, 

(2) as being confirmed by ancient tradition, i.e , the experience 
of mankind m the past, and 

(3) as being capable of yielding immediate and certain results 
when expenmented with. 

In the last instance, however, there is a little qualification to be 
attached to our statement, and it is that we do not try to make 
theoretical experiments with spiritual truths, but in all earnest 
sincerity put them to practical test The powers of the human will 
seem incredible on account of their simple explanation, and super- 
ficial students are ever prone to raise their voice against what they 
have never properly exerted themselves to understand. When the 
construction of a steamship was in contemplation, some one, it is said, 
took it into his head to write a book on the impracticability of the 
idea, and sent some copies of it for sale to America But, by a strange 
irony of fate, the boat which earned the books to the New World 
happened itself to be a steamship ! The ‘ easy-chair ’ speculations of 
our men of science on spintual matters are just like the views of the 
author of the book referred to, and possess little or no validity m the 
realm of true metaphysics Many of them even deny the existence 
of phenomena which are only too well proved, on unimpeachable 
testimony 

The one most fatal effect of ignorance in us is that it makes us 
blind to our own inner forces and powers. By the impetuosity of will 
running wild in the pursuit of desire, the transparency of conscious- 
ness is beclouded to such an extent that we are rendered quite uncon- 
scious of its inner operations, and begin to pnze the little gleam left 
to us with which to adjust our relations with the outer world The 
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consequence of this is the most unfortunate one for our race, for it 
renders the will negative, exposes us to all sorts of evils, and pre- 
vents our acquiring a knowledge of such psychic faculties as clairvoy- 
ance, telepathy and the like, lying dormant within the soul. When 
one desu’es to have the homage of all mankind, to appropnate all the 
wealth of the world, to be admired and praised by every one, to secure 
all the titles and other marks of distinction which tickle the vanity 
of the foolish— m short, when one craves for all the things that abound 
in the world, he converts himself into a sort of pit which remains 
ever empty m spite of being filled from all directions unceasingly. 
When a man thus turns himself into what may, more appropnately, 
be called a dust-bin, his will becomes negative, and is forced to look 
upon itself as impotent In such a state of mental degeneration it 
cannot perform its higher functions, and lies dormant, as if drugged 
and stupefied If we are then exposed to danger we are powerless 
to combat it, and readily succumb to it, being stricken with terror at 
its very sensing 

The whole of mankind, except those who are aware of and have 
realised the true nature of their will pass their lives m a state of 
demoralizing terror, and so great is their sense of powerlessness that 
a slightly louder peal of thunder than what they are accustomed to 
IS quite sufficient to make their hair stand on end, even when they 
are perfectly safe from it This mental cowardice is a characteristic 
of the race, but, amongst the cowards, those who are a little more 
courageous are patted on the back and loudly praised for their 
courage ! 

How can man, who looks upon himself as the noblest creature 
on earth, justify such eternal mental degeneration in him ? Courage 
and cowardice furnish us with the key to the nature of the will. 
The former is the result of fearlessness, and springs from self- 
reliance, implying ,a belief m the invincibility of one’s self , but the 
latter is the outcome of dependence on reason, which, by relating 
one concept to another, gives rise to fear, thus paralyzing the system 
by terrifying the ego. 

Will as the self-conscious force is invincible and recognizes 
no power to be greater than itself. But its chief limitation is that it 
88 
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does not reason, and is, thus, amenable to suggestion. Hence, the 
great importance of right beliefs, i.e., faith. Those men who give 
wrong suggestions to their will are necessarily the authors of their 
own undoing This is the sin which cannot be forgiven, for it is one 
against the Holy Ghost, and death is the wages thereof. 

Will is the executive side of life and capable of accomplishing 
the most wonderful feats, but in the state of impurity it is forget- 
ful of its own nature and powers, and, therefore, liable to be influenced 
by the wrong suggestions from others as well as from its own intellect 
Different kinds of karmic forces produce different kinds of impurities 
in its nature, some obstructing its knowledge, some its perception, 
some its capacity for faith and mental serenity, or sober-mindedness, 
and some its freedom of action. Deprived of its natural perfection 
and independence, the soul behaves in all sorts of ways, and has 
to break away from its karmas before it can attain to the status of 
Gods. 

It is thus clear that the will remains weak and impotent only 
so long as it is involved in the delusion of ignorance, that is, wrong 
ideals and beliefs According to our thoughts it is that the will in us 
appears as potent and powerful, or impotent and powerless. But 
for our individual ideals and beliefs, we all would be equally brave, 
or cowardly, since the egos are all alike in substance, and, also, since 
-all organisms are made of the same material. Our thoughts may, 
therefore, be said to constitute the influence which renders the will 
negative m us. 

To understand the power of thought on will, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the fact that there are two systems in the human 
organism, the conscious, or intellectual, and the sub-conscious, also 
known as the subjective, which possesses full control over the 
bodily organs and functions. The ego, z.e , the will, is the primary 
impetus which combines both these systems m itself. It is the king 
for whose preservation they both work in their different ways, the 
subconscious doing duty for the executive, and the intellectual dis- 
charging the functions of a prime minister, that determines and 
-adjusts the relations of the individual with other individuals and 
bodies in the world. The affairs of the waking moments of life are 
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ordinarily conducted by the prime minister (the intellect), but when 
the latter is incapable of dealing with any particular situation, e g , 
when danger is imminent, the subjective mind takes the reins of 
eontrol in its own hands. At other times, however, it does not dispute 
with the discriminative faculty the advisability of its orders, but 
obeys them all if they happen to bear the seal of the ‘ king,’ that 
is to say, it faithfully carries out all such suggestions as are approved 
of by the will Hence, suggestions which are strong enough to 
affect the will are alone recognised and obeyed by the subconscious, 
i.e., the Executive 

The sub-conscious is there merely to do the will of the 
ego, so to speak, and, therefore, does not reason concerning the 
advisability of its orders ; it seizes the reins of control only, when 
the prime minister is rendered powerless and the king turns to it 
for protection and help. In such extreme cases, the executive 
(incapable of induction) perceives and grasps the situation by direct 
intuition, and does the best thing possible, under the circumstances, 
to avert the threatening danger and to preseiwe the king If, however, 
the mischief done by the terror-stricken minister is great and the 
situation untenable, as when the king instead of trusting the execu- 
tive IS still trying to rouse the minister from his terror-stricken and 
paralyzed condition, the executive can only succeed in rendering the 
■ego immune from pain, but is powerless to avert the catastrophe 
What IS called death then takes place 

Now, when a man is attacked by a wild beast, say, a wolf, 
he IS frightened by its approach, and his reason tells him to fly 
away from it The moment this conclusion is arrived at, the will 
is rendered negative, leaving the man exposed to danger and 
death But sometimes when danger appears suddenly, and there 
is little time for reason to look round and determine upon the best 
possible means of defence, we, without reasoning, avail ourselves of 
the readiest means at nand, whatever they may be, and then invanably 
escape from harm. We then call it the presence of mind, which, 
however, is nothing other than the presence of the will, as the result 
of reliance on the self, but not on the intellect Now, if we could go 
a step farther, and, instead of unconsciously relying on the self, 
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were to consciously rely on and cling to the Self, our will would ever 
remain positive, that is, in a condition natural to it. We should then 
observe that taking place which would astomsh everybody, and 
would be a miracle The wolf, then, instead of coming and devour- 
ing us, would turn away and pass by harmlessly, or would come and 
lie down at our feet ! A majority of men in our day would, no doubt, 
consider this statement highly absurd, but it is no more absurd than 
the turning away of the positive point of a magnetized needle from 
the positive point of another similar one, or their coming together 
only at different and opposite poles, in a fnendly spirit, if we may 
use a metaphor. It is the magnetism of the Will which is the miracle, 
not its manifestation in Self-conscious Souls And this is the secret 
power which enabled the yogis and mahatmas of India to remain 
unmolested from wild beasts m the forests Every day do we see 
the manifestations of will in various forms, but fail to observe their 
significance. The biggest stone cannot get away from the law of 
gravitation, and lies chained to the earth, till it is moved by some 
external force ; but man, an insignificant and frail being, so far as the 
matter of his body and its dimensions are concerned, at his sweet 
will and pleasure overrules that very law, and walks, runs, dances- 
and jumps about in defiance of it. Is it not because his will lifts 
up his body and suspends the operation of one of the greatest 
of all the laws of nature, which is said to be keeping all the suns and 
planets, and even entire solar systems, in their proper positions, 
maintaining their equilibrium ? And, what enables his will to defy 
this great force of nature ? Just the slightest inclination in that 
direction ! Is this not an equally great miracle ? If we were to 
ascertain the cause of the exertion of the will, we should learn that 
It is none other than self-knowledge, in different language, self-con- 
sciousness Hence, knowledge is power, as the proverb says. When 
the consciousness of the little appropriating ego has such a wonderful 
effect on one of the greatest of all the forces of nature, can we 
possibly measure the extent of power which a consciousness of one’s 
true Self puts within the reach of the wondering soul ? What chance, 
then, does a poor beast of the forest stand against a Self-illumined 
Soul ? Not only would the beasts of prey pass quite harmlessly by 
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in the presence of such a Self-conscious Soul, but also the forces and 
powers of nature would work only for his welfare— at his bidding, 
as it were. Accidents such as arise by the collision of ships and 
trains, the falling of roofs, and the like, also do not affect him, for 
the opening out of his consciousness enables him to discern the 
causes which bring them about, and he can then not only save him- 
self but many others besides. 

Another form of the wonderful manifestations of the will is 
the magnetic ' fluid,’ which radiates in all directions fixmi the persons 
of great yogi^ and saints It is this subtle magnetic force which 
is responsible for the engendering of that atmosphere of peace and 
love which invariably surrounds holy personages. The arrival of a 
Tirllmiiikara was heralded by the appearance of bloom on tre6s out 
of season, and the wolf and the sheep invariably sat by the side of 
each other m His presence Even the mountains where Jaina asce- 
tics performed their holy meditation are known to have offered 
resistance to the passage of vimanos (air-craft) flying over them All 
this was the effect of the nnmis' personal magnetism Their magne- 
tic radiations impinging on the surrounding matter created such an^ 
atmosphere of holiness, love and impregnability in their vicinity that 
all those who came in contact with it were overpowered by its power- 
ful vibrations, forgot their personal animosities and unholy pursuits, 
and were unable to penetrate into it, except to show reverence to the 
Source whence emanated those radiations of virtue and power. 

Those who come under the influence of such an atmosphere of 
human magnetism, as is described above, undergo two opposite Ivinds 
of experience, according to their own nature. Persons of a holy 
'and pious temperament feel exalted, but those who are evilly inclined 
and VICIOUS find themselves overpowered by the higher vibrations of 
the ascetic Will, and soon come to grief, if determined to oppose its 
rhythmic pulsation 

Investigation into the nature of the causes which dethrone 
reason in all cases of sleep, mesmerism, fascination and will-power, 
discloses the fact that it is the rhythm, or pulsation, of life which is 
first affected by them. They either increase or diminish the intensity 
of its pulsation. To the former class belong all cases of exaltation of 
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will, and to the latter all those which are characterised by symp- 
toms of sleep, fatigue, fright, or death. Midway between the two 
(opposite types of rhythm) does reason occupy its throne Hence, 
whenever the normal conditions which favour the functioning of 
calculating reason are disturbed, it at once vacates its throne, and a 
state of exaltation, or depression, of vaiying degree comes to take 
its place. 

Thus the ‘ virtue ’ which flows from the persons of great risis 
and sages creates in their vicinity an impregnable atmosphere of 
peace and love, which, by coming into contact with different tem- 
peraments, exalts or diminishes their life-pulsations, according to 
their own dispositions It is not to be supposed that the radiation 
of ‘ virtue ’ is a loss of power, in any sense. On the contrary, it 
dmectly leads to greater power, since it rouses enthusiasm and makes 
the will vibrate more intensely than before, and also because the will 
has an inexhaustible supply of virtue in itself 

The training of the will, then, is the door to power. Many per- 
sons try to develop their wills nowadays, but denve little or no 
benefit from their exercises on account of their ignorance of its 
nature Some undergo severe ^tortures to acquire will-power ; and a 
class of literature has sprung up pretending to deal with the cultiva- 
tion of occult and psychic forces, neither the authors nor the readers 
of which have the slightest idea of the mischief which is likely to 
result from the unnecessary and harmful exercises prescribed in the 
books For in its purest form, the will is the holiest of forces in 
existence, and opposed to all moral failings Hence, it cannot mani- 
fest itself, m its true character, till all taint of evil thoughts, passions 
and inclinations is not removed from the soul. Those who try to^ 
develop it fiom motives of worldly power and greatness, therefore 
do the very thing which prevents its coming into manifestation One 
may spend one’s whole life m practising all conceivable kinds of 
breathmg and other exercises, yet will not the will condescend ta 
manifest itself, so long as the mind is not freed from all kinds of the 
taint of selfishness The utmost that can be had from these exercises 
is the development of such powers as the superficial clairvoyance 
with which modem Psychical Research has made us familiar These 
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powers, however, confer neither immortality nor bliss on the soul, 
but generally lead to mental and moral degeneration here, in this 
life, and to undesirable re-births hereafter. Besides, the temptation 
to turn them to one’s material advantage is too great to be resisted 
by ordinary humanity, and their least use, for one’s selfish ends, is 
sure to lead the soul on to the path of destruction 

Those who wish to develop their will for the conquest of Death 
must, therefore, give up the silly and senseless idea of training it by 
means of the physical exercises of the body, but should apply them- 
selves to punfy their moral nature It is only the moral impurities 
which stand in the way of the soul , for the higher and truly joyous 
rhythms of Will are kept back only so long as passions and desire 
are allowed to sway one’s conduct. 

It IS not the will seeking power and greatness in the world of 
men that will conquer death, but the will which is holy, passionless 
and Self-centred. 

The powers of the Self-conscious Soul are truly wonderful, and life 
IS only the effect of the conjunction of the body and the soul. Hence 
where the soul wtlls, not merely wishes, to maintain this connection, 
disease, old age and even untimely death, every one of which anses 
from avoidable causes, can be made to fly away to a great distance from 
the body. The recuperative powers of the will have never failed to 
manifest themselves wherever the unnatural strain, to which the body 
and mind are subj'ected, in the prime of youth, has been lessened in 
the more advanced, and therefore the less active, ^ e , the more rest- 
ful, period of life. Third dentition is known to have occurred in 
several cases after 80 M Jean Finot reports* a number of cases 
where eye-sight, a new set of teeth, and even the natural colour 
of the hair have been regained and acquired at the remarkably ad- 
vanced ages of 110 and 117 

“The forces of the mind,” says the Philosophy of Long Life, “well utihzed, may 
render us most important services from the pomt of view of the prolongation of hfe, 
as we have demonstrated elsewhere When we thmk of our manner of hfe, which 
seems only calculated to upset, from our earliest infancy, the thousand wheels of the 
human machme, we are filled with wonder at its resistance And not content with 
disorganizing it, we endlessly calummate it besides After havmg used and abused 


* See ‘ The Philosophy of Long Life ’ 
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our body during a certain number of years, we are pleased thereupon- to declare it 
old, decrepit, and worn out. We then neglect it with a carelessness which completes 
its rum After having suffered for long years from our excesses and our follies, it 
"succumbs under the weight of our gratuitous contempt. And even if the insult did 
not come from its immediate propnetor, be sure that our neighbours, relations, or 
friends would not spare to throw it m its face Poor human body! Source of so 
many ]oys which embellish, nourish, and sustain our life, it is nonetheless reduced to 
the post of simple whippmg-boy. The reproach that our mmd or conscience is senile 
or worn out rouses m us a sentiment of revolt. We allow no one to doubt then power 
or then youthfulness And yet how many are there who would dare to rebut the 
accusation of semhty unjustly addressed to them ? Worse still, men who have reach- 
ed a certam age bend themselves still lower under the imputation, and do aU that 
they can to merit it.” 

The effect of evil suggestion about old age, senility and weak- 
ness IS terrible on life. It paralyzes the will on whose activity alone 
depend the life and health of the organism. Men who assume the 
airs of age, weakness, and decrepitude to excite the sympathy of 
their fellow-beings, who pretend to be overwhelmed with grief to 
convince others of their love for the dead or sympathy with the 
living, and all those who stifle or in any way smother the natural 
buoyancy of their souls, are the authors of their own death. Wher- 
ever ^nd whenever, on the contrary, the organism has been treated 
with the regard and respect which it is entitled to from its ‘ tenant,’ 
and not made to bear the ceaseless strain of unnatural living, nor 
exposed to unhealthy, uncongenial or poisonous environment, it has 
never failed to prove the fact that premature death, disease and old 
age are merely accidents which nature has strewn in the path of 
reckless sensuous living And death itself is conquered with the 
subjugation of passions and lusts, for it holds no sway over pure Will, 
so that he who attains to spintual purity necessarily passes out of 
the whirling whirlpool of transmigration to which alone is confined 
the suzerainty of the King of Terrors But much more than mere 
speculation from an easy armchair is needed to acquire the mastery 
over death. He who would aspire to soar so high — and none is 
debarred from it by nature— must follow the advice of the Buddha : — 

” Look to no extraneous aid, make yourself an island, depend on none, depend 
on the strength of your own nghteous exertions, and the supreme effort made with 
earnestness to control the low nature is sure to succeed. Strive earnestly, persevere 
strenuously, let no lethargy and imtabihly and scepticism prevent you from reaching 
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-the goal. Ring out the old, ring m Iho now, avoid ovil, nlorn in (),ooil, It’liijil vnllimlJv 
against sin and lust and selfishness. ' ’ 

It must be distinctly understood that the pi'iictlnlni); of wliiit 
may be called purely negative virtue will not enable iJio mohI to d.-i'y 
death. 

Negative virtue merely amounts to not doing unb) etliei'H v/lmt 
we should not like them to do unto us, but it ialg-s no ()e<'<)iint ol' I lie 
first commandment, ‘Thou shall love thy God v/itb all tby nilebl 
which, in plain language, means : ‘ 'i’hon shall cling </i tliy \ v/itb 
all the force of will thou art capable of e;;ert/ng/ Mor^'Ovcr, since 
the Self is characterised by pure goodness, it ioliov/s that i/e alone 
who actively practises equanimity, in all his thoughts and deeds, 

•be said to practise virtue actively, lie, then, not only 1/deraV;S, 
but actually becomes filled v/ith aficctionaV; sympathy ior aJi thos/' 
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Other place for their after-death sojourn is too dreadful to contem- 
plate 

AhimsU, thus, is the path of salvation, which is open to each 
and every one who would but exert himself to reach the goal. Free- 
dom and bliss lie only in this, not in the pursuit of the wisdom of 
the world. 

After what has been said above, it is not necessary to dwell 
any longer upon the power of Will in preserving life and conquering 
death. As regards its healing powers, the testimony is overwhelm- 
ing in its favour, for the art of mental healing is a birth-nght of our 
race which has descended to us from the remotest antiquity. Even 
today scores of men, who had been led to regard themselves as 
incurable, bear grateful testimony to its efficacy. Whether it be the 
‘ laying of hands, ’ or the making of magnetic passes, or a mere word 
of command, or any other process, its efficacy lies offiy in the omni- 
potence of Will , and its success depends not so much on the powers 
of the operator, as on the mental buoyancy, courage and faith of the 
patient himself 

Thus, so long as one depends on the strength and virtue of an- 
other, there is little hope for him ; for the necessary condition involved 
in a belief of this kind is that of emptiness within and of expectation 
of help from without, in other words, that of pure receptivity, henco 
weakness. Will is the maker of the organism, and always possesses 
the power to repair and renovate the old, the worn out and the useless 
And, since the body is the objectification of the individual will, that is 
to say, of the desires, emotions, passions and beliefs of the individual, 
clearly, physical beauty also depends on the nature of our thoughts, so 
that, if we cease thinking evil and fill the mind with noble thoughts of 
‘ virtue ’ and power, the body must necessarily become an expression 
of beauty, holiness and love, instead of sin and ugliness and fear, 
as it usually is He who loves is never in a receptive or negative 
state. But it will be highly mischievous to confine the sphere of true 
love to such emotions as one feels for the opposite sex, or even to 
those less selfish manifestations of it which one observes in the rela- 
tion of parents and guardians and their wards It is a misnomer to- 
call such low forms of emotions by the name of Love, for while the 
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human lover loves one particular individual, he hates the rest of the 
world— a remark which applies equally well to all the relations of 
love among men, whether those subsisting between parent and child, 
or amongst relations or friends In its true sense, love is that noblest 
of emotions which, free from all kinds of leaning or bias towaids any 
particular individual or community, expresses itself in the form of 
mental equanimity and compassion for all kinds of living beings This 
IS the only form of love which can save humanity from the clutches 
of Death It is a libel to call the spasmodic, trickling streamlet of 
emotion which flows only at the sight of some particular peison or 
persons, and dries up at that of the rest of our race, to say nothing of 
the other forms of life, by the name of Love. Love is not a thing 
which bubbles up and flows at intervals, or by fits and starts , it is 
one continuous, ever-flowing, ever-bubbling emotion which flows in 
all directions and'towards all beings, human and animal The former 
only makes the heart cold, but the latter opens out its lotus, and 
keeps it ever fresh and blooming, by constantly irrigating its roots 
with the living waters of Life. This lotus is not a myth invented by 
the yogis, as some biased missionaries, backed up by a knowledge of 
physiology, would have us believe These gentlemen, 'ignorant of 
the true significance of yoga centres, only looked for it in the physical 
organ of the heart,— a place where yoga does not place it— and, needless 
to say, failed to And it there The lotus of the heart is a psychic centre 
in the spinal column, and is known by its action It is called the lotus 
of the heart, because it controls the function of the heart This great 
lotus is the centre of radiation m the organism, from which life 
radiates its joyous vibrations all round. Its free activity leads to 
health, youth and immortality , but its obstruction at once converts 
the vibrations of love into the poison of hatred and worry, which soon 
destroys the organism. 

The emotion of love ensures the free functioning of the lotus of 
the heart, whose rhythmic pulsation sends the fresh life-blood cours- 
ing through the artenes and veins, sweeping and carrying away all 
obstructions and accumulations of effete mattei , so highly dangeious 
on account of its suitability, as a breeding ground, for disease-bearing 
germs. When the will is fully developed by the practising of universal 
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love, its powerful rhythm suffices to scare away death itself in the 
manner already explained Thus, he who would . aspire to attain 
immortality must proceed by practising universal love. 

We thus see that death is not a thing which must come to every 
one , on the contrary, it comes only to those who live in ignorance of 
their true Self which is perfectly godly and omnipotent, and at the 
assertion of which death itself flies away, like Iblis at the ejacula- 
tion of ‘ lahaul,' as is the Muslim belief The efficacy of this or any 
other formula, it will be observed, lies not in words, but in the 
power which faith in its efficiency invokes on the occasion, for that 
power is Will itself, and it is irresistible by men, brutes and demons 
alike Ignorant humanity is, however, debarred from the conscious 
exercise of this power, since man seldom distinguishes between the 
acts of wishing and willing, which are totally different and antagonis- 
tic, the former signifying mere passive day-dreaming, but the latter 
nothing if not the iron- will to succeed The difference between the 
man who wills'^ to be well and him who merely wishes to be so, is just 
that between life and death. The latter spends all his time in pure 
wishing, and frets and fumes at the non-iealization of his wish, 
thus accumulating a large amount of additional worry under the tear- 


‘ Willing ’ should not be taken to imply vociferation or shouting or any other 
mode of violent effort The purpose is served when the idea to be materialized is 
stably placed m possession of the mental field What is needed is a minimum of 
effort on the part of the individual to stamp the idea or the picture of the desired 
state on the sub-consaous will, and the impress wiU he readily engraven lE dismterest- 
edness in the normal concerns of hfe has freed the attention to concentrate itself 
upon the image Relaxation of the tension of the normal daily hfe will, then, suffice 
to brmg the full powers of the Subjective Mmd mto manifestation, and it will itself 
do the rest ; for its powers are practically unlimited m the departments of life and 
health 

As Monsiein Cou4 points out, the secret of power hes m the faculty of imagina- 
tion, and it is not at all necessary to resort to mental or physical effort of a violent 
type Why wisJung is fraught with evil is because it puts the Law of ‘ reversed effort ' 
(see chapter vn ante) mto operation, and thus ends by augmentmg the existing trou- 
ble For the idea underlymg such a thought as ‘ I wish I were well ’ is that of help- 
lessness, which is likely to materialize and cause harm, instead of good The man 
who loitls to be well, on the contrary, has confidence m himself, and speedily regains 
health and strength, by furnishing his mind with pictures of health and vigour. 
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ing strain of which the frail, human frame speedily collapses ; but 
the former uses his internal forces to throw out disease, is saved 
all the wornes which arise from listless, inactive wishing, and is soon 
restored to health, to the wonderment dnd confusion of specialists and 
experts 

In vain shall we be told that religion is impracticable, and that 
philosophy and metaphysics are not intended for the man of the 
world So far as philosophy is concerned, it is the only means of 
rendering life consistent in its actions, and of bringing the higher 
ideals of goodness and power within the reach of one and all. Even 
education, which raises men’s ideals and imparts to them the urbanity 
of manners whereby we distinguish them from savages, is only the 
hand-maid of philosophy 

With respect to practicability, it can also be definitely shown 
that all the impracticability, that there is in the world, lies v/ith the 
so-called man of the world, and in no sense with Religion, when pro- 
perly understood The question is, what is practical ? If we reflect 
on this unfortunate word at all, we cannot remain ignorant of the 
fact that it acquires sigmficance only when we accord to it the 
capacity to bring our ideals or ideal into speedy realization Hence, 
anything is practical if it lead us to the goal, by the shortest path. 
Now, since the ideal of our race is the attainment of happiness by 
the conquest of death it follows that the only practical thing in the 
world is the ‘ path ’ which leads us to the realization of our high ideal. 
There is no man who, in his heart of hearts, does not cherish this 
great ideal, though there be some who from a superficial analysis of 
their feelings or from fear of ridicule, might refuse to credit their 
souls with this noble and ennobling aspiration. Such being the high 
aspiration of the soul, it is evident that no means which do not bring 
it nearer to realization can be termed practical. Ilylankind, hov/ever, 
generally lavish aU the praise they can on those who amass large 
fortunes, who move in high society, who are companions of 'kings 
and potentates, and who possess hereditary or personal titles conferred 
on them by their fellow-beings, but who, in spite of all their wealth, 
companions and distinctions, are not a bit nearer the attainment of 
the ideal of their souls Can we call these men, or their admirers, 
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practical ? Which is more practical, the pursuit of ideals which must 
invariably lead to regions of pain and suffering after death, followed 
by subsequent incarnations in undesirable surroundings in this world, 
or of the Ideal which confers immortality and bliss on the soul ? 
There can be only one answer, and that m favour of the latter alter- 
native. If any one still think that this world is going to afford 
him lasting joy, let him bestow a glance at the picture of human 
misery and woe so vividly drawn by a lady writer of our times 
(The Use of Evil)’— 

“ Look at the men and women around you, look at them faces ; see how they 
are full of anxiety and of desnre, of trouble and of injustice ; and see how men’s 
hearts are pierced by pain and laid desolate by catastrophes, by miseries, by hopes 
and by fears ; how they are tossed about and flung from side to side, and too often 
brought to rum ' ” 

Can a life so full of misery, so full of pain and trouble, so full 
of gnm evil, where the spectre of death stalks about unchecked, 
with no certainty of anjd^hing even in the very next moment, be com- 
pared with the eternal peace, tranquillity and calmness of the blessed 
state of perfection, called tunya in Vedanta ? Think and reflect and 

“ then realize that Brahman is bliss Bliss, but how ? Bliss, because there is 
unity f bliss, because there is absence of desires , bliss, because there is knowlfedge 
of permanence, which nothmg that is transient can disturb The Use of Evil,’ 
pp 33 and 34 ) 

The deflnition of tiuiya, the highest state of consciousness, 
need not altogether depend on negative statements, but an idea may 
be formed of it in the mind by an internal sensing of the feeling— 
“ I am I ” — which persists after all forms of desires are quelled It 
is the condition in which the joyousness of life is directly the obj'ect of 
internal perception, the state of consciousness or soul which is char- 
'acterised by a feeling of giowing freedom and bliss. 

The following extract from Bergson’s highly interesting work, 
the “ Creative Evolution,’’ will suffice to show that this beatific 
experience is not a pure hallucination of indolent asceticism:— 

“ Let us seek, in depths of our experience, the point where we feel most 
intimately within our own life. It is into pure duration that we then plunge 
back, a duration in which the past, always movmg on, is swelling unceasingly 
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Tvith a present that is absolutely new We must, by a strong recoil of our 
personality on itself, gather up our past which is shpping away, m order to 
thrust it, compact and undivided, mto a present which it wiU create by enter- 
ing Rare, mdeed, are the moments when we are self-possessed to this extent 
it IS then that our actions are truly free Our feelmgof duration, 1 should say the actual 
comcidmg of ourself with itself admits of degrees But the more the feelmg is deep 
and the coincidence complete, the more the life m which it replaces us absorbs in- 
tellectuahty by transcendmg it The more we succeed m makmg ourselves conscious of 
our progress m pure duration, the more we feel the different parts of our bemg enter 
mto each other, and our whole personality concentrate m a pomt, or rather a sharp 
edge, pressed against the future and cuttmg mto it unceasmgly It is m this that hfe 
and action are free ” 

This IS confirmed by Schopenhauer who observes (The World as 
Will and Idea) 

“All willing arises from want, therefore from deficiency, and therefore from 
suffering Therefore so long as our consciousness is filled by our wiU, so long as we 
are given up to the throng of desires with their constant hopes and fears, so long as we 
are the subject of wilhng, we can never have lastmg happiness nor peace But when 
some external cause or inward disposition lifts us suddenly out of the endless stream 
of willmg, dehvers knowledge from the slavery of the will, the attention is no longer 
directed to the motives of willmg, but comprehends thmgs free from their relation to 
the will, and thus observes them without personal mtererst, without subjectivity, 
purely objectively, gives itself entirely up to them so far as they are ideas, but not m 
so far as they are motives. Then all at once the peace which we were always seekmg, 
but which always fled from us on the former path of the desires, comes to us of its 
own accord, audit is well with us It is the painless state which Epicurus prized 
as the highest good and as the state of the gods , for we are for the moment set free 
from the miserable striving of the will , we keep the Sabbath of the penal servitude 
of wilhng , the wheel of Ixion stands still . Whenever it discloses itself sud- 
denly to our view, it almost always succeeds in dehvenng us, though it may be only 
for a moment, from subjectivity, from the slavery of the will, and m raismg us to the 
state of pure knowmg This is why the man who is tormented by passion, or want, 
or care, is so suddenly revived, cheered, and restored by a single free glance mto 
nature , the storm of passion, the pressure of desire and fear, and all the misenes 
of wilhng are then at once, and m a marvellous manner, calmed and appeased. For 
at the moment at which, freed from will, we give ourselves up to pure wfll-less 
knowmg, we pass mto a world from ■Rduch everythmg is absent that influenced our 
will and moved us so violently through it This freeing of knowledge lifts us wholly 
and entirely away from all that, as do sleep and di earns , happmess and unhappmess 
have disappeared ; we are no longer individual , the mdividual is forgotten , we are only 
pure subject of knowledge ; we are only that eye of the world which looks out from 
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all knowing creatures, but which can become perfectly free from the service of will 
m man alone Thus all difference of mdividuahty so entirely disappears, that it is 
all the same whether the perceivmg eye belongs to a mighty king or to a wretched 
beggar , for neither ]oy nor complaming can pass that boundary with us ” 

We need mention only one more instance, though any number can 
be cited on the point It is furnished by the famous English poet. 
Lord Tennyson, who, m a letter which he wrote to Mr. B P. Blood, 
reports of himself as follows (see ‘The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience ’ by William James) — 

“ I have never had any revelations through anaesthetics, but a kmd of wakmg 
trance — this for lack of a bettei word— I have frequently had, quite up from boyhood, 
when I have been all alone This has come upon me through repeating my own name 
to myself sdently, till all at once, at it were out of the mtensity of the consciousness 
of mdividuahty, mdividuahty itself seemed to dissolve and fade away mto boundless 
bemg, and this not a confused state but the clearest, the surest of the surest, utterly 
beyond words — where death was an almost laughable impossibihty — the loss of per- 
sonahty (if so it were) seemmg no extraction, but the only true hfe I am ashamed 
of my feeble descnption. Have I not said the state is utterly beyond words ” 

Professor Tyndall, m a letter, recalls Tennyson saying of this 
condition 

“ By God Almighty I there is no delusion m the matter! It is no nebulous 
ecstasy, but a state of transcendent wonder, associated with absolute clearness of 
mmd ” 

Such are the expressions of opinion of those who were not 
perfect Yogis and whose contemplative labours m the region of Life 
allowed them but an occasional peep behind the veil, but the true 
bliss of the blessedness of bemg, which may be experienced m 
nirvana, has been declared to be beyond description , for no human 
language is designed to descnbe feelings, except by comparison, and 
bliss is absolutely incomparable 

Which, then, is more practical— the realization of happiness by 
following the great Tirthamkaras who have^attained it Themselves, 
or the pursuit of means which are, by their very nature, incapable 
of leading to the ideal m view ? The practical wisdom of the worldly 
wise is clearly impracticable here, for it busies itself with the pursuit 
0 f means which lead in a direction opposite to that in which lies the 
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, ideal dear to every heart It is the , stupid, opinions , of a handful of 
pigporant men which are jeading us into error in ignorance of our 
true ideal Let us determine tp .att^injhis ideal with half as much 
strength of will as we^ut into our business, and see if its realization is 
outside the palepf practicability or more, practical than the realization 
of our worldly ideals, money, fame, ^and^the like When we sincerely 
apply ourselves to the realization pf the true ideal, we shall discover 
that all the impracticability that seems to surround it lies only m 

— —V I \ ^ 

the muddled heads of our counsellors, and, pn no way, in the ideal 
itself 

P?he practical value of religion IS to be judged mot from the side 
pf a theoretical speculation of v;^hat its adoption )leads , men, to give up, 
fbut m terms of , the (actual increase of jpower, jcnowledge and bliss 
which it bnngs to the sopl. As rppeptedly pointed out ere this, 
the , giving up ds not of anything worth clinging to, but only of 
those things and ideals which actually play havoc with ,the higher as- 
pirations of the soul As soon as the vision is sufficiently clarified 
to perceive .the-^true side of life, of which the majority of men 
are ignorant 'today, the idea of giving ^up will be recognized to be 
a,process,full of exhilaration and joy, s^pce each act pf giving up 
-Will pnly .go to (-make the soul jmore and (-more , positive, and thus 
, bring it a step ^nearer the goal of .perfect knoivledge, unending 
bhss, ^and .infinite power Renunciation ps a necessity with nature 
from.VT’hich none, can , hope to .escape ,If ,we do ,npt renounce our 
weakening tendencies and attachments ,ourpelves, Nature will, sooner 
or, later, compel us to do so, perforce, m which case our anguish will 
. be all the greater. A.gainst the forces of life mature arrays her terri- 
ble dragon of death, whose very thought is enough to stnke terror m 
.the bravest (heart. Tl^e clinging to the objects of the senses is, thus, 
the creature of delusion ; they have to be given up, sooner or later 
If we do not renounce them cheerfully, death will sure enough put 
an end, to our enjoyment thereof It is forjis to decide whether we 
.give them up oursefves, or let death [tear, us away from them In the 
one case, power and blessedness result for , the soul, but,,m the other, 
there are .only the lamentations and gnashing of the teeth, bom of 
impotent rage. 

39 
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Such being the case, it becomes necessary for every rational 
being to prepare himself for the final struggle with the dreaded 
foe— Death. The law of re-incamation pioves, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that if we neglect the present opportunity which the 
human birth has thrown in our way, we might not get another 
chance for a long long time to come As the Scriptures teach, diffi- 
cult it is to obtain the human form , having obtained it, difficult 
it is to be bom in the best environment for speedy progress ; having 
been born even in the most suitable environment, difficult it is to 
acquire the truth ; and having acquired it, difficult it is to put it 
into practice ! Nothing avails when death comes to claim its victim ! 
Friends, relations, money, fame, authority, and the like, only go to 
make the parting all the more sorrowful Pool, indeed, is he who 
having obtained the human birth squanders away his time in the 
pursuit of the pleasures of the world, which can never obtain for 
the soul the bliss which it is hankering after. 

Our statement about the advantages of birth in a good family 
needs a little elucidation. There is a great deal of truth m it, since 
some men are so placed by the very circumstance of biith that they 
are saved most of the trouble involved in the practice of renunciation 
This will become quite obvious on a comparison of the rules of conduct 
prevailing m different communities. For instance, he who is born 
m a family m which flesh and wine are generally taken is at a greater 
disadvantage than one bom where only one of them is indulged m, 
and the latter is less fortunate than him who takes birth m a house- 
hold from which both are iFgidly excluded, as is the case with the 
Jamas Similarly, a man bom m a community which possesses the 
most exact knowledge has decidedly better facilities of speedily 
acquiring the truth than those of his brethren who are bom else- 
where. But although it is not in our power to undo the effect of 
the past Uarnias, in so far as it has brought about the present birth, 
it is possible to destroy its remaining force by the acquisition of Right 
Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct— the three priceless 
jewels of the Jaina philosophy. 

Terrible is the fate of those who not only are in ignorance of 
the real truth themselves, but who, also, convert others to their 
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■erroneous views. The value of religion does not depend on the hum- 
bers that acknowledge its supremacy*. The whole world may be 
Ignorant of truth, yet it is inconceivable that truth itself be nny the 
worse for the ignorance of men. Numbers are only useful to him 
who has nothing better or higher to aim at than show Religion 
loses all its potency m the hands of those who only go about convert- 
ing others to their views, but who otherwise care little for living it 
themselves The very nature of religion is opposed to such treat- 
ment. It, IS the system which undertakes to cure the soul of tke 
spiritual breakdown, consequent on the absorption of the poison of 
Ignorance and evil karmas, and it is inconceivable how, without the 
practising of rigid disciplinary austerities on the part of its followers, 
its case can differ from that of a quack whose sole interest lies in 
increasing the number of his patients, irrespective of the question 
whether they are cured of their ailments or not 

Jainism points out that the true Teacher must possess no less 
than eighteen divine qualifications, which are enumerated on pages 60 
■and 61 of Mr. Warren’s “Jainism” The most prominent ones of 
these are •— 

(1) complete eradication ot lust, or sexual passion , , 

(2) absolute freedom fi'om.ignorance, in different languag-e, most perfect know- 
ledge , 

(3) total abstention fiom dnnkmg, Hesh-eatmg, killing, and othei forms othimsa 
(mjunng others) , and 

(4) freedom from sleep, smce that would signify a gap m omnisciencb. 

Bhagwan Mahavira, the last great Tirthamkara, had all these 18 
qualifications in Him, and for that reason His great personality stands 
out, 'amongst the numerous company of pseudo saints and saviours, 
as that of the greatest Teacher the world has had during the last five 
and twenty centuries. We are not minimising the greatness of the other 
teachers by any means, since it is- not our purposeTo find fault with 
■any religion, however backward; or insufficient But after the fullest 
possible credit is given to their lives, as described' in their own books. 
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it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the absence of most of the four 
prominent traits pointed out above. Jainism, indeed, goes still further 
and points out that its teaching does not include the worship of the 
Great Ones (the twenty-four Tirthamkaras) in any way. These 
Saviours are not the objects of worship, in any sense ; but only the 
living Models of Perfection which every soul must constantly keep 
before its mind For, as stated before, it is not idolatry, but ‘ ideal- 
otry,' which Jainism inculcates, the realization of the fruit of which 
it assures, in the fullest possiole measure, to each and every soul, that 
cares to follow the Masters on the path 

Every soul, does not matter in what sphere of life it might be 
bom, has the capacity to come into the realization of its own godly 
nature, and may do so by following the right path This right path, 
however, is not the ‘practical’ path of kings and millionaires and 
other potentates of the world, but the path of Those who have fought 
and conquered Death and destroyed the demon of Darkness. 

It should be pointed out here that with reference to the rules 
of Right Conduct Jainism divides the aspirants after liberation into 
two distinct classes, namely, ascetics and laymen The former are 
those noble-minded, high-souled beings who are determined to reach 
the goal by the shortest route of tapas (asceticism), but the latter 
are the ordinary men of the world, who, unable to keep pace with 
their more advanced brethren, the sadhiis or 7minis, seek, first of 
all, to perfect themselves.in the preliminary discipline of the house- 
holder’s dharma (religion), which is really the training ground for 
the higher course. The rules of conduct laid down for the former 
class of souls are all charactensed by the utmost severity of discipli- 
nary austerity, which no one desirous of the attainment of Godhooi 
can ignore ; but those meant for the guidance of ordinary men and 
women in the world are tempered to the capacities of their less evolv* 
ed souls. Hence, conduct becoming a ^ravaJia is forbidden to the 
rmijtii, though it is only compatible with the steady progress of the 
soul, through succeeding incaraatidns. Obviously, the rules of con-^ 
duct, if they are to raise our status, must be consistent with the 
laws of progress, so as to bring out the best withm us This point 
is constantly kept in view in Jainism Hence, the rigidity of moral 
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discipline m,the case o,f les^ evolved souls, is niade to j^ieli^ only to, 
the_ extent to which it is compatible with the idea pf steady progress. 
For this reason, while strict celibacy is enjoined on the mum, the 

' r , < 1 ‘ < , r 

^ravaha is required to restri,ct his sexual passion to his married spouse, 
and may not gratify his lust, with other. wornen and ‘slaves.’ As for 
slavery. Jainism has been its bitter opponent fram the very beginning. 
It does not tolerate even the bondage of animals and birds, to say 
nothing of men and women 

To conclude, the proof of the theory of transmigration renders 
it necessary for man to readjust his existing notions of the important 
problems of life The belief that all will end once fo;: all pnd for 
ever, in the cold embrace of mother earth, ip the grave, is seen to be 
■an absolutely unjustifiable one. Man cannot now afford to take life 
indifferently Something rnore than a mere life of ‘ harmless ease , ’ 
so fashionable in society, with all its well-meant chit-chat, picnics, 
tea parties and other forms of social intercourse, considered innocent 
fun, IS needed to be saved the angmsh which will be the lot of the 
soul imbued with the notion of its identity with the body. And much 
more than the eradication of that pernicious belief is necessary to 
escape from the cycle of births and deaths altogether. Strenuous 
-effort is required to be made for the attainment of Godhood ; vice 
and frivolity have to be given up one after another, and to be rejilaced 
by meditation and knowledge of the Self 

New light is thrown on the problem of ethics and morality by 
the doctrine of re-mcarnation In all the numerous departments of 
science and commerce, as well as in all other walks of life, the path 
to improvement is laid open along lines which are compatible with 
the highest and noblest aspirations of the soul When we regulate 
our conduct on truly spiritual lines, we shall find an easy solution 
of all those problems of modem times which have hitherto proved 
insoluble, The contest between capital and labour, which has been 
growing keen for some time past, and for which no satisfactory 
remedy has been found as yet, is an instance in point- 

So long as people leave out of consideration the fact that the 
tables might be turned, and their own future incarnation might take 
place in the very class which they are now trying to keep down. 
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there is little chance of arriving at a conclusion which would yield satis- 
faction'to both the parties to the contest. At present, one side are 
eager to accumulate all the money they can, forgetting that it is 
neither the end nor the means for the realization of bliss, but only a 
means for the procuring of those luxuries and accoutrements of 
voluptuous ‘ disease ’ so often mistaken for ‘ ease ' The soul can 
neither carry with it its millions of gold and silver into the grave, nor 
avoid, with their aid, a tittle of the suffering which the path of 
mammon entails ; nor, yet, can it claim its previous earthly wealth in 
a subsequent incarnation. The value of vast accumulations of money, 
in our own coffers, a very small portion of which will suffice to lessen 
the burden nf some unfortunate creature, is, then reduced to the satis- 
faction we feel in the idea of being considered rich by our neighbours- 
and friends. When we set against it the harm its acquisition— not 
always strictly in accord with the rigorous code of morals— does to the- 
future peace of the soul, and remember that wn are just as much 
liable to be re-born in the very position which we put ourselves in 
-opposition to in the present life, it ceases to possess even -the feeble 
satisfaction which the notion of importance in the eyes of our friends 
and neighbours may be deemed to yield. Its proper use will, then, 
be confined to the providing of the necessaries of life for the family 
and for such other purposes as will advance the cause of the soul 
When the value of money is estimated m the light of the above 
observations, and full allowance is made for the consequences which 
must redound on the soul in case of a disregard of the true teaching 
-of religion, it becomes perfectly clear that all our endeavours to keep 
down certain classes of men are decidedly harmful to our own in- 
terests. The same observations apply to polities The idea of nation- 
ality IS only on the surface of consciousness ; for the transmigrating 
soul all nations are alike, and the man who in one incarnation is born 
in- Europe, may, in the very next one, appear, in a Hindu body, in Hin- 
dustan The tyrant may take birth in the nation or family of the victim 
of his tyranny, and the bomb-thrower, among those whom he now 
-despises “ Nay; the one- may be now persecuting his own kinsmen— 
'Oven parents — of a past "birth; just as the other may be - blowing up 
the reincarnated bodies^ of those whu wera -near relations in- some 
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previous life. Those who are now ruling the destinies of men, 
and who pay no\heed to the distress their tyrannical acts cause, 
directly, or indirectly, among the weaker nations of the world, and 
all those who, in any way, tyrannize over their fellow-beings, may 
some day have to groan under the rigor of the very laws which 
they are now making, for keeping down those whom they regard as 
created solely for the purpose of being insulted and kicked by them ! 

The law of kq,rma is no .respecter of personality ; it does not 
distinguish between the peer and the peasant, the cat and the Icing, 
or the rustic and the civilian. It only takes into account the quality 
of active goodness in the soul, and though its mills grind slowly, they 
grind exceedingly small. 

To sum up : the doctrine / of re*birth, by whatever name it 
might be known, whether metempsychosis, re-mcarnation or any 
other, IS an indisputable proposition of philosophy, and rests on the 
solid foundation of the indestructibility of souls, s6 that being eternal 
and, therefore, also, uncreated, they must have existed m some form 
or other m the past Furthermore, miracles being inadmissible in 
science, the present incarnations of the souls now living in the world 
cannot all have been determined by anything in the nature of a 
lawless occurrence, but must be due to a law, or laws, which are 
concerned in the shaping of our destinies The fact is that the souls 
are wrapped, so to speak, in two invisible inner sheaths which con- 
stitute the vehicle of transmigration, regulating their re-births and 
determining their circumstances, , environments and conditions. All 
that a living being undergoes, all that he feels, and all that he ex- 
periences, IS in consequence of his own actions in the past, even 
health and vitality depending, in the first instance, on the forces 
residing in the very constitution, which he has brought over from a 
previous life 

As for working off the effects of karmas, we may anticipate the 
next chapter to a certain extent and say that no one whose being is a 
continuing source of affliction and ill-luck to other living beings, 
especially to weaker souls, can ever hope to rise to that high and 
sublime status which is unattainable except by those who are the 
most merciful and compassionate. What misfortune can be too 
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great, what calamity too’’ severe,- for htowho s^^a'rate^the fl6feh'of 
poor confiding animals fronl their bones', so that he* ahd his friends 
might emulate Epicure for one passing moment a't their' m'eal ? We' 
would cry out- iihrhediately ' if - a pm pricked us , but we have no 
thought for the extreme agony which we inflict on another s6ul 
when tearing off its flesh from^ its limbs, as if it had no 'right even' 
to its own body ! Abject slaves to the senses, we Should pause and 
consider where the- love of flesh is dragging us to AUimsa is the first 
and the- foremost qualification for progress on the path, that takes us 
out of this ternble region of births and deaths to the land of Ever- 
lasting Glory and Joy and Immortality The path might, no doubt,- 
appear to be thorny and uphill in the first instance, but he who per- 
severes shall discover, ere long, that it appears so only to keep off 
undesirable intruders, and that, m reality and truth, it is full of life 
and joy for the soul 

As regards thfe association of the so'ul with its outer body of 
gross matter, that is determined by what is known as ayuh karma, 
on the exhaustion of which it must come tP aP end m due course of 
time, sooner or later Short of this, the power of the soul to avoid 
sickness, old age and ever! premature death is practically unlimited 
though even this is liable tP be affected by the past karMas of an 
individual, appearing in the foirni of the proverbial slip between the 
cup and the lip ! 



CHAPTER XIII 

IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF GODS 

“The worshiiiping of the feet of the Deva of devas, the bestower of the desued 
-good and the consume! of Cupid’s shafts, is the remover of all kinds of pam , for 
this reason it should be performed reverently every day ’’—The Ratna Karanda 
^ravakachara 

“Whoever turns himself into a jewel-case [* e , an abiding place] of faultless' 
Wisdom, Faith and Conduct, to him comes success in all his undertakings m the three 
worlds, hke a woman eager to jom her lord ” — Ibid 

There can be no denying the fact that no one who does not know 
the method of doing a thing is ever likely to be successful in his 
undertaking to accomplish its doing. The man who would bake his 
bread, for instance, rhust know precisely what bread is made of, as 
well as the exact method of making and baking it' And the know- 
ledge that is useful is not of the metaphysical type— a general dis- 
course on food, cookery, bread, buns and the like— but of the specific 
properties of the ingredients of which bread is made, and of the detail 
of the process) that is, of the Steps to be taken and of the order in 
which they are to be taken. For the man Who is ignorant of the specific 
properties of flour and water might proceed to make his bread with 
such things as gun-powder and picric acid, while he who is unware 
of the exact order or process) pour down his flour and water into the 
oven, instead of mixing them together in the first instance Now, it is 
obvious that the result would be nothing short of an unmitigated 
calamity in either case The acquisition of scientific knowledge, con- 
necting the individual effort with the goal in view, by a series of steps 
each of which carnes one nearer the end than the one preceding it, 
is, therefore, an absolute necessity, if we are to succeed in our under- 
takings There is no exception to this rule, even spiritual progress 
falling within its scope, as must be evident to the reader by this time 

The path 6f Jifias (Conquerors, i e , Gods) is the scientific path, 
and consists m the doing of the right thing at the right moment. 
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It IS constituted by the confluence of the three streams— Right Faith, 
Right Knowledge and Right Conduct— which conjointly, but not sep- 
arately, wash off the impurities of sin and carry the soul to the Temple- 
of Divinity in Nirvana, installing it on the pedestal of everlasting glory 
among Gods 

Of the three constituents of the ‘ path,’ Right Faith has its eye 
constantly flxed on the great Ideal of Perfection and Bliss, and never 
loses sight ofMt for a moment Its function is to determine the 
direction of individual ■ activity in the nght way, preventing it from 
becoming self-destructive Faith is, like the man at the helm, always 
directing and guiding the barge of life, m storm or in calm, to the 
looked for Haven of Freedom and Rest He whose heart is not 
chastened by Right Faith is like the rudderless ship which is soon 
dashed to pieces against rocks, for want of proper guidance and 
control. The necessity for Right Faith is fully obvious from the fact 
that people only live up to their beliefs. 

Right Knowledge is the detailed knowledge of the process of 
self-realization without which nothing but confusion can be expected 
as a result of action It is the chart which is intended to furnish an 
accurate description of the path to be traversed, of the obstacles to be 
encountered on the way and of the means to be adopted to steer clear 
of them As no one who has not provided himself with such a chart 
IS ever expected to take his boat successfully across an ocean, so is 
not the soul that is not provided with Right Knowledge ever likely to. 
land m safety at Nirvana ' 

Right Conduct is the third essential of success, since without 
the doing of the nght thing at the right moment no desired results 
can evCr be achieved by any one If Right Faith is the properly 
directed rudder and Right Knowledge the chart of navigation m the- 
Ocean of Transmigiation, Right Conduct is the force which actually 
propels the barge of being Havenward 

The scientiflc Validity of these three constituents of the ‘ Path,’ 
called ratna tYai (triple jewel) by the Jaina acharyas, may be further 
judged by the fact that-it is simply inconceivable how success can 
possibly crown .our endeavours where alf or any one of them is 
wanting. 
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Taken singly, Right Faith only opens the outlook of ilife to 
embrace the highest good, Right Knowledge is merely the diagram 
of the action to be performed, while Right Conduct is simply in- 
conceivable in the absence of Faith and Knowledge of the right 
Sort: Justus he who would bake his bread must believe in his heart 
of hearts ~ that it is capable of being baked, must learn the process 
of baking it, and must also actually exert himself for its baking, so 
must he who Would have Dame Success fly to embrace him on 
the spiritual ‘ path ’ acquire' the ratna trai of Right Faith, Right 
Knowledge and Right Cohduct, in the first instance 

The faith to be acquired means belief in the infallibility 
and truth of the doctrine of Jinas, the teaching of the Holy Ones 
who attained to perfection with its aid An unwavering mental assent 
IS what' IS implied by the word. With respect to its quality, faith 
grounded on knowledge is by far the best form of faith, but even 
belief induced by will will do This comes about by acting as if the 
state of belief, to be induced, were tru6 irrespective of its verification 
by reason In the fulness of time, the assumed attitude will become, 
as it were, a habit, or emotion, and will possess all the charactenstics 
of belief based on knowledge, and knowledge itself will arise from 
it m due course Prof James maintains — 

“ Nature sometimes, and mdeed not very mfrequently, produces instantaneous 
conversions for us She suddenly puts us m an active connection with objects of which 
she had till then left us cold ‘ I reahze for the first time, ' we then say, ‘ what that 
means ’ > This happens often with moial propositions We have often heard them , 
but now they shoot mto our hves , they move us , we feel their living force Such 
mstantaneous behefs are truly enough not to be achieved by will But gradually 
our will can lead us to the same results by a very simple method wc need onlg^ m 
cold hlood act as if the thing in question were real, and hcep acting as if it iccrc 
real, and it will infallibly end by gi oioinq into such a connection with our life that 
it Will become real It will become so kmt with habit and emotion that our mterests m 
it will be those which charactense behef Those to whom ‘ God ’ and ‘ Duty ’ are 
now mere names can make them much more than that, if they make a little saciifice 
to them every ^day. 

The last seUtence m the passage quoted leans towards bhalti, and 
furnishes sound argument m faVour of * idolatry ’ within the limits laid 
down' by i us elsewhere Right Faith being acquired, it should be 
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reinforced by Right Knowledge, to be denved from sbidy and medita- 
tion in conjunction with the reading of sastras ''scriptures). Right 
Knowledge means knowledge which leads to and is indispensable for 
the attainment of moksivz , it is the knowledge of subjects {fatfvas) 
which have the most immediate bearing on the attainment of the object 
in view. The tattvas are seven in number, and naturally arise in a 
scientific treatment of the subject The aim is to obtain freedom from 
the mancipation of sin, which must consist of real bonds if it can 
hold us down in capti\nty. How to break these bonds ?— then, is 
the real problem, which is logically resolvable into the following seven 
points, namely, 

(1) the nature of that which is to be freed— whether it is such 
as can be freed from its bonds ? 

(2) the nature of the substance of which the chains of bondage are 
composed ; 

f3) how does the second substance approach the first ? 

(4) how are the bonds forged, also what kind of bonds are they 
which are to be destroyed ? 

<oj in what way can we stop the forging of fresh bonds ? 

<6) how to destroy those actually existing now ? and 

'7) what will be the nature of the condition resulting from the 
destruction of the bonds 

Such are the ultimate principles of Right Knowledge ; they are 
called iattvas because no soul desirous of its welfare can afford to re- 
main ignorant of them In different language, the jiva that does not 
know them knows nothing worth knowing, though he may have mas- 
tered all the worldly sciences and arts and other departments of 
knowledge. In the techmcal language of the Jaina Siddhanta, these 
seven essentials of Right Knowledge are known as (1) jiva, (2) ajha, 
''3) ^mva (inflow of matter into the souR, (4) bandha (bondage), 
(o) savroara (cessation oiasrava), (6) nirjara (destruction of existing 
bonds), and (7) moJzsha (liberation). The whole teaching of the Holy 
Siddhanta as to the nature of Right Knowledge may be tersely sum- 
med up in the following sentence, with the small numerals placed on 
appropriate words to emphasize the taftvas : the jiva ’ is held in the 
•clutches of ajivai^ which flows’ towards it, and assumes the form of 
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bonds'* , the stoppage" of the inflow and the destruction" of the exist- 
ing bonds 'result in the attainment ot salvation or liberation, ’ the 
highest conceivable form of good 

As to the nature of the tattvas, we are already sufficiently familiar 
with the flrst two and the last, but the others need explanation. To 
begin with asrava, the first thing to -grasp is that there can be no 
bondage of pure mental abstractions, or purely wordy concepts , the 
word signifies some kind of real fetters, not, indeed, consisting in 
chains of iron, but of some very subtle and fine kind of matter It 
IS well to know that nothing but force, in some form or other, is 
capable of exercising restraint or of holding living beings in the condi- 
tion of captivity, and that no kind of force is conceivable apart from 
' a substance of some kind or othet The bondage of the soul must, 
therefore, be the bondage of matter, the only substance which is- 
known to enter into interaction with souls, and the obtainment of 
freedom must consequently imply the removal of the particles of this 
foieign matenal from'the constitution of the ego 

As for the principle of interaction between spiiit and matter, 
observation shows that the soul is- liable to be affected, agreeably or 
otherwise, by all kinds of actions, mental, physical and those concern- 
ed with speech But before the soul can be affected by them it is 
necessary that'they Should produce a modification of its substance, 
that IS, a charactenstic change m the state of its feeling-consciousness 
But, sincemo modification of the feeling-consciousness is possible or 
eonceivable in the absence of a material agent reaching and making 
a deep impression on it, it' is certain that matter must be flowing to- 
wards the soul 'With every thought, word and deed, modifying its 
condition and affecting its states For it is obvious that apart 
from matter there is no other substance to enter into interaction with 
spirit, whence it follows that matter flows towards the soul with everv 
action of the niind and body, including the articulation of sounds and 
wofds,'ie , speech 

The fir^ great law 6f interaction between spirit and matter, 
accordingly, may be laid down as follows . all actions of embodied 
living beings, whether mental, or physical, including speech, are 
accoinpanied by an.influx of matter towaids the soul 
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It should, however, be noted in this connection that our 
first law of interaction onlj" concerns the process of influx which 
accompanies every action ; it has no concern with the further question 
whether an impression be made on the soul, since that depends on the 
question whether it be attentive to the incoming stimulus. It is com- 
mon experience that we fail to notice even the taste of food in the 
mouth whenever attention is deeply engrossed elsewhere The phy- 
siology of taste indicates that while the bulk of food passes into the 
stomach through the gullet, some fine particles of its relish reach the 
soul thi'ough the glands of taste and the nerves connected with them, 
enabling it to ‘ feel ’ and enjoy the properties of each morsel. But 
these relish particles must be there all the same whether the soul 
attend to them or not It would follow from this that the relish of 
taste IS an affection of the ego which results from a more intimate 
contact with the particles of matter than meie co-existence, or 
coming together, in a place, and that attention acts as the hand- 
maid of the soul who ushers afferent stimvli into the presence 
of her mistress Moreover, since attention always implies interest, 
whether it indicate the merest wish to know or the most passionate 
longing to embrace it further follows that the um'on, or fusion, of 
spirit and matter cannot take place unless the soul be first thrown 
into an attitude of desire Itself a dynamic force or substance fay 
nature, the quality of soul’s rhythm is affected by the entertainment 
of desire, and it is consequently exposed to the influx of the particles 
of matter which readily combine with it, limiting its functions in 
different ways Our second law of interaction between spirit and 
matter may now be formulated as follows : the fusion of spint and 
matter does not take place except where the soul is thrown into a 
condition of expectancy, or desire, i.e , weakness 

It is a corollary to this that the giving up of desires which 
produce the condition of weg^kness in the soul must necessarily bring 
about its liberation from the thraldom of matter, also called the 
bondage of Itarma^ on account of karmas being the primary causes of 
the material influx and bandlia 

- - As regards the quality of handka, the rule appears to be that the 
stronger the desire the deeper the penetration of the particIesTif 
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matter and the closer the union between them and the soul, so that 
the worst forms of bondage result from the worst ts^pes of desires. 
Now, desire principally assumes four different intensities and appears 
as greed, deceit, pride and anger. Greed, it will be seen, is but 
another word for desire, to gratify which one resorts to deceit , and 
pride arises from the possession of what is desirable, while anger 
blazes up m consequence of being foiled m an endeavour to secuie 
^n object of desire, or from wounded pnde These four kinds of 
passions, thus, are the main causes of bondage, so that the strength 
and ‘thickness,’ and, consequently, the duration of the karmic chains 
also actually depend on the degree of their intensity Besides these 
powerful p&ssions, desire also takes the form of joking, attachment, 
aversion, grief, fear and disgust, as well as of the three kinds of 
sex-passion peculiar to the three sexes, the male, the female and the 
neuter These are called the nine no-kasayas, and are all potent 
causes of bondage 

* So much for the duration and strength, ^ e , malignity or virulence 
of the forces of karma As regards the quantity of matter which 
enters into union with the soul, that obviously depends on the actions 
performed by the individual, since material influx only follows upon 
the three kinds of activities, mental, physical and lingual or vocal So 
far as the different kinds of ka>-mas are concerned, they all clearly 
1 esult from the material influx, because they are, in their real nature, 
only so many different kinds of forces, which, as already observed', 
cannot be imagined to be altogether immaterial We may now 
formulate the third great law of interaction between spirit and matter 
thus . the quantity of the material of our bondage and the variety of 
karmic bonds depend on the working of the three channels o f 
activity,, namely, the mind, speech, and body, but their duration an d 
strength, -or malignity, are determined by the intensity of passion s 
and desires of the soul 

The next thing to understand in this connection is the effect of 
the action of matter on the soul. We have said that the fusion of spirit 
and matter results in the bondage of the soul This is literally true , for 
the union of substances always tends to limit their natural functions, 
though new properties and faculties arise in consequence of it. As 
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energy which limit the powers and effectiveness of the soul, and they 
form a class by themselves. 

We thus have the eight principal kinds of harmas which, for 
facility of reference, are technically known as 

(1) Jiianavai aiiiya (from jnmia, knowledge, and avarana, a cover 

or obstruction) ; 

(2) Darsanavaraniya (perception-obstructing) , 

(3) k cdaniya, which regulates the expenences of pleasure and 

pain ; 

(4) Mohaniya, which is of two kinds : 

I dai sanor-violiainya (da7'sana=fa\t'h, and 7)iohaniya=mlatua- 
tion, hence the infatuations ranged against Right Faith) , 
and 

II cha} itra-mohaniya (chanti a=conduct), which prevents one’s 

living up to one’s faith ; 

(5) Ayuh (age, longevity) , 

(6) Naina, which is responsible for the work of organising different 

bodies and bodily limbs ; 

W Gotm, which determines descent, lineage, and the like , 
and 

(8) Aniaraya (fiom aya, to come or stand, and aniara, between), 
which prevents effectiveness and interferes with energy 
m general 

These are the main kinds of forces engendered by individual 
actions The Jama Siddhanta subdivides them again into one hun- 
dred and forty-eight minor types which may be studied with the aid 
of the other works on the subject It is, however, important to 
note here that the eight kinds of Ttarmas are divisible into two main 
types, the ghatiya, and the aghatiya, of which the former comprises 
the first, second, fourth and eighth classes descnbed above, and the 
latter, the remaining four. 

The reason for the distinction lies in the fact that while the former 
actually affect and interfere with the natural attributes and properties 
of the soul, the latter are mainly concerned with its environments, 
surrounding^ and bodies. Hence are the former known as ghatiya 
which means immical, and the latter, aghatiya {a=Tiot+ghatiya). 

40 
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The ghaiiya toay further be dmded into (a) those that are directly 
controllable by the soul, and (6) those which are not so controllable, 
but which can be affected indirectly through those of the class (a). 
The different kinds of energies falling under the 'Mohaniya group all 
belong to the class (a), because they may be directly destroyed by self- 
restraint and exertion on the part of the soul The. following classi- 
fication of Itarmas tends to facilitate the study of the subject and, 
will be found useful by those who are not familiar with it : 

' Karma 


Ghatiya 


Aghatiya 


^ I 

Vedaniya Ayuh 


Ndma Gotra 


Those that are directly control- Those that cannot be 50 control- 
lable by the soul (o) led ( 6 ) 


Mohaniya 


f 




Jnanavaraniya Darsanavaraniya Anfaraya 


Darsana-mohaniya Chariira-mohamya 


Mithyatva Samyag-mithyatva 
(falsehood) (mixed true and 
false behefs) 

Samyaktva (nght faith tmged with 
superstition) 


Kasayas (passions) No-ka^ayas 


Anger Pnde Deceit Greed 


Jokmg Attach Aversion Gnef 
ment 


Fear Disgust Male sex Female sex Neuter 
passion passion sex 
passion 


We can now understand, to some extent, the ramifications of 
the diverse kinds of forces operating on the ego. Different kinds of 
energies, called karma pfakriUs, m the literature of Jainism, form. 
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round him a veritable network of forces which have to be destroyed 
before salvation can be attained The jiva is entangled in this 
netwoik of his harmas, and wanders about under their influence 
in all sorts of conditions of life in the world experiencing 
pleasure and pain in the course ,of his wanderings He is the 
pilgrim who has to free himself from the attachments of the world 
to reach the holy Shrine of his own Divinity. Till perfection is 

7 f 

attained, he remains in the clutches of destiny, of which he is himself 
the author, and, consequently, liable to changes of forms and'states, 

4 

that is, births and deaths Different kinds of karmic forces drag 
him about in the world, in different forms, giving nse to different 
experiences m the course of transmigration. 

The jiva is the greatest living force m himself and not liable, 
by nature, to be influenced by any other force, or forces ; but he 
becomes vulnerable by his own inclinations, longings and desires. 
Hence, it is his own longings for the things of the world which go 
to weaken his native vigour, and bind him down hand and foot with 
the chords of harma His free nature is, however, constantly at war 
with his evil inclinations and pursuits Thus, there rages a constant 
battle m the field of action, the physical body, between the natural 
qualities of the soul and the forces of karma, in which the 
scale sometimes turns in favour of the jiva, but mostly against him. 
The powers of the soul are diminished by the struggle raging in its 
own house. Thus anse the different kinds of disabilities which Jainism 
points out, and which constitute the bondage that is holding us down 
in captivity. 

It IS this bondage to which Jesus in the Bible referred when he 
said — 

“ And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free ” — (John vui 32 ) 

The fictitious discourse recorded m the verses that follow this 
dynamic truth was only designed to furnish a hint to the thoughtful 
as to the nature of the bondage referred to The important verses 
bearing on the point are reproduced below : — 

S3 “ They ^swered him, we be Abraham’s seed, and were never m bondage to 
any man how sayest thou, ye shall be made free ’ ^ 
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34 " Jesus answered them, Venly, venly, I say unto you, whosoever committeth 
sin IS the servant of sin. 

35 " And the servant abideth not in the house for ever . but the son abideth 

ever. 

36. “ If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed ” 

If we are to construe these verses correctly, we must first 
endeavour to find out the truth each of them lays down. Careful 
reflection will show that the 34th is intended to settle the question 
raised in the 33rd— whether the bondage meant national or political 
subjugation ? The answer is plain : it is the servitude of sin that is 
meant, not national captivity. In the 35th verse a distinction is made 
between the conditions of servitude and Sonship, the former of which 
is pronounced to be terminable, but the latter eternal. The 36th 
finally lays down that true freedom from all kinds of bonds — note 
the force of ‘ indeed ' after ‘free’— can only be conferred by the Son 
^ho is to abide for ever. Now, we already know what the word 
‘Son ’ signifies in the mouth of Jesus— the soul that has inherited 
the status and glory of God. Thus if we put down' our conclusions 
ptegorically, we get, 

g 1. that the word bondage in religion means the servitude or 
thraldom of sin ; 

g 2 that this thraldom is not everlasting, but the condition of 
Sonship is eternal , and 

3 that the soul obtains true freedom only when it acquiies the 
status of the Son 

These propositions are fully in harmony with the teaching of 
Jainism, and only reproduce three of the most fundamental truths of 
religion They are not exhaustive of the why and the wherefore of the 
‘dbctrine of transmigration, but were only intended as a hint to the 
wise Let the reader ask himself as to what is meant by sin, and he 
^1 soon perceive that there can be no being or substance corresponding 
to the term. It is a mere word, and were we to search for it from 
now till the Judgment Day, it is certain that it will always remain 
^yjiat it is today — a pure wordy abstraction The truth is that sin only 
conveys the idea of wrong-doing, there being no concrete being or 
thing to correspond to it in nature The bondage of sin, thus, is 
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clearly the thraldom of actions, ie., karmas ^actions or deeds), which 
is to be shaken off to bi’ing the state of “ Sonship ” into manifesta- 
tion. 

Now, if the reader will further pursue the theme, and enquire how 
the soul can be bound by its acts, he will not be long in coming to the 
conclusions which have been already established in this chapter 
regarding the nature of asrava and handha. For there can be no 
binding of real, subsisting beings or things with mere imaginary 
notions, or by pure ideas and words A force is needed for the 
purpose, and no force is conceivable apart from a substance of some 
kind or other. It is here that the utter inadequacy of all the non- 
Jaina systems, without a single exception, may be clearly perceived ; 
for while some have pure words, illusion, may a and the like, to bind the 
soul with, others vaguely talk of desire, and others again of such 
generalities as Ttarma, action, sin, and iaqdir (destiny or fate). The 
importance of scientific knowledge has been pointed out by us in the 
beginning of the present chapter, and it is clear that vague gener- 
alities are wholly responsible for the amount of confusion which has 
prevailed in theological circles hitherto. 

It is not likely that a man would now be found to insist on 
interpreting the Word Son to mean Jesus of Nazareth in the 36th 
verse of the 8th chapter of John , but should one venture to entertain 
that supposition, it would be well to remember that no one can help 
another in the spiritual region, except to the extent of pointing out the 
way for obtaining release from the turmoils of the samsara. And the 
case IS nowise altered by our individual beliefs , for the laws of nature 
are not dependent on the whims of men and other higher or lower 
beings, but work independently of them. Hence, when people say 
that it is more comforting to believe that some one else will, out of 
grace, do' the needful for them, they lull themselves into false 
security and allow themselves to fall asleep on the verge of an in- 
nocent-looking volcano whose apparent quietness is soon to be changed 
into a sudden outburst of' destructiveness It is a corollary to be 
deduced from the spintual laws already descnbed that the bondage 
of the soul cannot possibly be tenninated by any agency outside its 
owd self. The reason for this is to be found m the fact that no one 

' ^ V • * 
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can possibly control the desires of another, which being the causes of the 
fusion of spirit and matter, must continue to produce 'their effects 
so long as they exist. 

Surely, it is but common sense to say that unless we ourselves 
desist from the doing of evil and banish it from our hearts no one 
else can do it for us fiom without , and it is legitimate to infer 
that the forces which are set in motion by our own actions must 
remain operative -and produce their appropnate results unless 
their causation is stopped and destroyed. Not only is the natural 
law opposed to the idea of redemption by the favour of another, but 
also not one instance can be cited of a man who may be said to have 
reached nirvana that way. 

The effect of desire on the constitution of the soul is to make 
it ‘ negative,’ opening its pores, as it were, through which penetrates 
the poison of sin It is this negative condition which is to be chang- 
ed before redemption can be had, for in consequence of it the soul 
constantly draws the matenal of karma (termed karma-pudgala) unto 
itself, acting like a magnet. A change of intention, therefore, is the 
main thing to be effected, but this is not possible except where the 
soul exerts itself in the right way, since no one. can change the 
evil intention of another. This is why Jesus is seen in the Bible to 
be constantly repeating, in one form or another, the old injunction 
imparted, expressly or by necessary implication, by every Saviour 
before him . 

“And why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the thmgs which I say.” — 
(Luke vi 46.) 

So far as the harmful consequences of evil intention are con- 
cerned, the Bible correctly points out the principle that every one 
who looks at a woman with lust is as guilty as if he had committed 
adultery with her This is made perfectly clear by the pnnciple 
of asrava (influx), which follows alike upon thought and word and 

c. 

deed. 

With respect to bandha, it must be fully evident now that no 
outside agency is needed to fasten the coils of servitude on the 
soul. The fruit of action is secured to its author directly it is per- 
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formed, and the process is carried on all along throughout life 
There is no room for the interference of a superhuman magistrate or 
judge in tins, even if one could be found able to perform and willing 
to he bothered by such a bootless duty, or task, for all eternity The 
argument that because ‘ our karinas are jara, that is, unintelli- 
gent, therefore, they cannot thehaselves determine the punishment 
■or reward which is deserved by us, is altogether unscientific and 
■devoid of force ; for in the realm of the natural law such determina- 
tion is not dependent on an adjudication by a magistrate or judge, 
but on the properties of substances. The man who lies is punished 
by nature with as unerring a judgment as he who puts his hand on 
fire, or he who sitting on the trunk of a tree cuts down its loot 
If the award of punishment in the last two cases be the result of 
the decree of a god, sitting, with the scales of Justice in his hands, 
in some high heaven or other, and constantly engaged in determining 
the rewards and punishments for living beings, he must be deemed 
to be guided in the discharge of his judicial function by the scientist 
who can tell beforehand the precise consequences of these acts And, 
if it be a fact that the reward and punishment in these cases are not 
meted out by any human or super-human agency, what is our author- 
ity for ascribing the fruition of other karvias to the decree of a calculat- 
ing and judging divinity ? Not only is there no such judicial agency 
to be found anywhere in nature, but the necessity for its existence 
IS also absolutely counter-indicated by the facts of observation. For 
the same natural law which determines that the hand which is placed 
on fire should be burnt, and that the hatchet that strikes at the root of 
the tiee should be the instrument of punishment to its owner seated on 
the trunk, the same law which promulgates these decrees, we say, 
also declares that the man who denies what he has seen \vith his eyes 
should be deprived of his vision m the life to come There is no dark 
mysticism implied m this ; on the contrary, the punishment indicated 
is directly traceable to natural causation, for the formation of all bodily 
limbs, including the organs of vision, being the effect of the operation 
of energies residing in the Jtarmaua body of the soul, ic is but natural 
that the organs to be formed must undergo appropriate modification 
where the forces responsible for their manufacturing are themselves 
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modified by individual actions Now, when a person denies the 
evidence of his senses, e.g., the existence of a thing which is lying 
before him, he is forced to keep his eyes turned away from it as far 
as possible, to avoid his gaze falling on it The result is that his eyes 
are forced into an unnatural and strained attitude, in consequence 
of which the influx of matter is diverted from its natural course, its 
particles finding lodgment in places not intended for them in the 
normal course of things This leads to a decrement or clogging of 
certain parts of the innermost vestment of the soul and to an excessive 
tumefaction of certain others, with the result that when the organiz- 
ing energies of the system become active again to manufacture a new 
organism, the abnormalities prevailing in the consliiution of the soul 
do not admit of the organs of vision being made in the natural way. 
This IS why he who endeavours to deceive another ends, though quite 
unconsciously, by throwing dust into his own eyes This one instance 
suffices to demonstrate the working of the principle of causality in the 
region of karma, and shows its independence of all human and divine 
interference 

We must now proceed to a consideration of the fifth tattva, namely, 
samvara, which means the stoppage of the influx Samvara is neces- 
sary, because no progress is possible where the fresh influx of sin is 
not brought to a stop in the first instance. As an enemy that has taken 
possession of one’s house cannot be destroyed till the doors and win- 
dows through which his reinforcements are pouring in be effectively 
barred against them, so can we not destroy the forces of our karmas 
without first of all closing the inlets of asrava against sin. The 
channels to be closed are the three passages of the mind, speech and 
the body, and the bolt with which they can be effectively fastened is 
that of desirelessness, that implies the changing of the attitude of 
negativity on the part of the soul The course of conduct prescribed 
for effecting the desired change corapnses sundry rules of conduct, 
falling under the seven heads detailed below 

I Vows, namely, 

1 abstinence from injuring living beings, 

2 desisting from falsehood. 

3 refraining from theft, 
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4 control of rex-passion, and 

H. indifference to worldly goods. 

II. Savutis (diligence m movement to avoid injuring insect^ 
life) in respect of 

1 walking, 

2 speech, 

3 food, 

4 handling things, and 

5 disposal of excretions 

III. Rules of dharwa (pietyh comprising, 

I. forgiveness, 

2. humility. ! 

3. honesty. j 

4 truthfulness, i 

5. non-covetousness | all qualified by the "oid 
G self-control, '' rdiama, meaning saintl\. 

7 asceticism. excellent, or commendable 

8 renunciation 

9. self-denial and 

10 chastity (celibacy) j 


^ It IS not to bo supposed that the .Tamas ha\o nothing lietter to do than to 
spend their \\ hole lives in slud\anR- the \\ell-bcing of the in'^ct communiu 
finim/is are enjoined because they are the only means of brinfrinp the automatic 
actu it\ of life under control A major portion of our actions, it \mII be ‘•een, con^i * 
of those performed automaticallv, i , without deliberation, and as tliej al! Ii ad to 
o'^rotaand handhn they lia\e to be broupht under personal control and ftopjvo] 
Now, the onl\ mc.nns of chockine uncontrolled, automatic actu it\ is to cultu.ito t! ' 
habit of c.nrefulness .and dilipenco With respect to all matter-, diixcth coatro'hb'. b, 
the will Hence the which tend to check and ultimatoK dc tren .automnii m 

of habit and action (/jmoiTJo) Tne\ .are diOicult to bo obsem d b. tb< bui^o’dir. 
beenuseof his worldK concerns leavincr him little lime to cuhn ato fl era, but t's. „ ,, ,, 
who has wjUidrawn his attentioa from the world to appK him f]{ 
obtain masterj o\or his desfav, mu^-t exert him-,*lf to acjuiro t’n p, • i - of r la^ i"" ' 
bus bodih nio\tmeats oal\ after due dehh-'ritioa and c-ise No. ‘ r , t‘ f- < 


has no Ollier occupati la in life, th'* ' a^eih • oal, rr 


'* * <)'■' n 'M !n y k' h''\' ' ’ 


Ills automatic a(.ti\it\ o- re'lc'ts u''Jcr o*""- ' D'-d* 


> i ' 7 t 


has toiKmAsTt 1 imsclf in n c. of the qual ti'^s of r"v 


o 
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IV Gupiis, or control of the 

1. mind, 

2. speech, and 

3. body 

V. Meditation on 

’ 1 the transitormess of the world, 

2 the want of a protector of souls, 

3 the pain and suffering implied m transmigration, 

4. the inability of another to share one’s suffering 

and sorrow, 

5 the dismction between the body and the soul, 

6 the filthiness of the body, 

V. 1 

8 } the nature of asrava, samvara and mrjara tattvas, 

9 j 

10 the form and divisions of the universe and the nature 

of the conditions prevailing in the different 
regions— heavens, hells and the like, 

11. the extreme difficulty of obtaining the human birth, and 

12. the nature of dharma (religion). 

VI. Endurance of hardships (suffenng) consequent on 
L, hunger, 

2. thirst, 

3. cold, 

4. heat, 

5. insect-bite, 

6 nakedness, 

7 disagreeable surroundings, 

8. feminine attractiveness, 

9. discomfort arising from constant moving about, 

10 remaining immovable in the face of danger, and living 

away from the haunts of men, 

11 sleeping on hard ground, 

12 abuse, or insult, 

nirvana can never be attained by anyone, and the highest form of mercy and love 
IS only consistent with an active solicitude to avoid injuring any living being 
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13 ill-treatment or assault, 

14 deterhimation not to beg for favours, 

15. disappointment in obtaining food, 

16 disease, 

17 thorn-pncks, 

18 uncleanhness of the body, 

19. disrespect, 

20 pride of learning, 

21. failure to a!cquire knowledge, and 

22. delay in the fruition of meritorjous deeds. 

VII. Right Conduct, comprising the following types 

1 samayika, i e., equanimity and refraining from sm, 

2. chJiedopasthapana (re-establishmg or repairment after 

a breach), i e , observance of penalties for faults 
committed through inadvertence or negligence, 

3. panhSra-vi^uddhi, refraining from himsa, 

4 sukshmasaihparaya, control of the lower nature, where 
greed is reduced to a bare unrecognisable trait and 
all other passions are fully under control, and 

5. yathakhyUa (perfect) which characterises those who 
have destroyed all of their passions and lusts. 

These are the diverse means prescribed for changing the negative 
condition of the soul and for ridding it of its desires They aim at 
'engendering the spirit of vairagya (renunciation or desirelessness) in 
the soul, weaken and destroy the bonds of its karmas and enable it 
to acquire its divine attributes and powers 

With the doorways of sm closed and fastened with the bolt of 
renunciation, the effect of the evil deeds of the past can be burnt up 
and destroyed m no time. The process of destruction of fca; mas is 
' called mrjara, which is the sixth tattva. The main cause of success m 
nirjara is the attitude of undisturbed mental tranquillity or equanimi- 
ty which IS developed by practising the rules of conduct laid doWn in 
connection with samvara. But as the rigidity of these rules makes it 
impossible for a beginner to observe them without faltering, the 
conduct prescribed for the house-holder, who has 3 ust entered on the 
‘ path,’ IS characterised by a lesser degree of severity than that laid 
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down for a muni (an ascetic or ‘ homeless ’ saint). For instance, while 
the latter’s vow relating to the control of the sexual passion signifies 
nothing less than absolute unqualified celibacy, the former’s admits 
of his marrying a suitable spouse 

f 

The rule as to the practising of these vows and injunctions is 
that one should exert oneself in their observance to the full extent 
of one’s power , but not so as to do oneself harm by over-exertion. 
There is a close analogy between the development of the physical body 
for athletics and the training of the will. As insufficient exercise 
does not develop a bodily muscle, and one overdone is produc- 
tive of harm by bringing on fatigue, so is not the will developed by 
aught that falls short of full exertion, or that is calculated to pro- 
duce excessive strain Within these limits, one should exert oneself, 
whole-heartedly, to maintain the spirit of imperturbable equanimity 
under all conditions. To this end lavas (asceticism) will be found to 
be a valuable and altogether indispensable ally. Tapas is of two kinds : 
the external and the internal Of these, the external is necessary 
for the due sustentation of the internal, and consists in (i) fasting, (ii) 
avoidance of full meals, (iii) placing restrictions on the conditions under 
which food may be taken, (iv) abstaining from such things as impart 
relish to eatables— salt, sugar, milk, (clarified butter), curds and oil, 
tv; living in unfrequented places, and (vi) practising physical austerities 
to be rid of the longing for bodily comfort and ease The internal 
tapas comprises such acts as the acquisition and strengthening of 
faith, the showing of respect to ascetics and to men learned in the 
doctrines of truth as well as to the Word of the Tirthamkara, attend- 
ing upon and nursing holy saints when unwell, study, and meditation, 
including Self-contemplation in the highest sense The house-holder 
begins by worshipping the trinity of the Deva, Guru andl Sastra 
(scripture) which constitute the layman’s ratna trai (triple jewel) The 
Leva (Ti?-tliumkara) is worshipped because He is the true Guide, and 
because His word is the final authority in case of doubt and disqute : 
the guru (preceptor) is worshipped because he is the living example to 
guide one’s footsteps in the right way, and because without his 
practical instruction and guidance it is almost impossible to cross the 
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thorny ‘ path and the Scripture is ‘ worshipped ’ because it is the 
infallible Word of God. 

The layman is also expected to observe the vows and to gradu 
ally train himself for the arduous path of asceticism, so that his 
perfection in the house-holder's dharma should be his passport to 
eaiinyasa and the complete renunciation of the world. Having thus 
qualified himself m the preparatory course, he now observes the vows 
and rules of conduct prescribed for saints, and whole-heartedly devotes 
himself to the attainment of vwksha. In due course of time his 
passions are eradicated, leaving his soul calm, placid and free from 
the tinge of all kinds of desire The eradication of passions and 
lusts is the signal for the destruction of the remaining kinds of the 
ghatiya karmas of the soul, and is followed by the acquisition of 
Omniscience full and complete The jiva is now styled a jivanamuMa 
(from ;iva')ia= alive, and liberated), and enjoys the status of 

the Redeemed though still embodied in the flesh' Finally, when 
the force (ayuh karma) which holds the body and the soul together 
is exhausted, he thiows off his three bodies, the karmana, and taija^a 
ajid the audarika (gross body), and immediately ascends to the 
Siddlia &%la as a pure effulgent Spirit, i e , God, to reside there for 
ever, free from the impurities of matter and karmas, and beyond the 
pain and suffering of transmigration. This is nioksUa ! Completely nd 
of all those traits and faculties which spring from the association 
of matter, the Soul can now no longer perform the functions of an 
embodied being but everlastingly enjoys all those divine attributes 
and- privileges which appertain to all pure undefiled Spirits, i e , 
Gods. 

Such IS the general scheme of the tattvas, which constitute Right 
Knowledge, the second of the three gems that combine to form the 
ratna trai of salvation. So far as Right Conduct is concerned, it com- 
prises two sets of rules, one consisting in directions and injunctions 
applicable to the untrained laity, and the other, in those the obsei’- 
vance of which is enjoined on munis (ascetics or saints) The reason 
for this division of the ‘ path ' into two sections is to be found, 
as already stated, m the fact that the austere life of a monk 
cannot be adopted by an untrained layman all at once, so that his 
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conduct cannot but be found wanting in respect of the vows of 
renunciation and self-control, as compared with that of a well-disciplin- 
ed saint The layman’s training is, thus, the preliminary course 
of asceticism, and is as essential to steady progress in the more ad- 
vanced stages of the ‘ iourney as is a good foundation to a lofty 
edifice. The point is to develop the spirit of self-denial and renuncia- 
tion in such a w ay as to ensure its steady sustentation In vain shall 
we search for a method that shall place us at the goal at once. 
To become aGlod it is firsjt of all necessary to learn to behave as a God, 
and this can only be done by degrees. The Ananias in us cannot 
be killed in a moment , the Sapphira element requires time to be 
brought under control The important thing, then, is to proceed 
scientifically, that is, step by step. Right Conduct aims at perfecting 
us in respect of action, so that we should also ultimately learn to 
behave as Gods We must, theiefore, make up our minds to give 
up all those actions and deeds which do not become Gods, and should 
strive to develop the traits of conduct that are characteristic of 
Divinity and Godhood Enormous is the amount of work to be done 
before success may be expected to crown our efforts ; the pinnacle to 
be reached is far off and precipitous, but cheerfulness and steadfast- 
ness of purpose have never been known to fail in any enterprise, and 
may be always relied upon to take us to the goal If a member of 
the learned profession were told in his infancy the enormous amount of 
literature he would have to carry in his head as an eminent lawyer, 
it is more than probable that he would have died at the mere men- 
tion of the number of books he would be required to read Yet it is a 
fact that there are many lawyers of note, and they are all men of flesh 
and blood. The eminence attained by them is simply the result of 
cheerful perseverance and study The same principle holds good with 
respect to Right Conduct. A real beginning is to be made, and, if 
we are steadfast and firm in our resolution, success is sure to be attain- 
ed sooner or later, m the course of one or more lives. There need 
be no fear of the fruit of labour being destroyed by death. The 
ment acquired by Faith, Knowledge and Conduct accompanies the 
soul from life to life and cannot be lost. It is carried in the shape of 
modifications in the constitution of the liannana iar^ra, and becomes 
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an important factor in the building of the future caieer and personali- 
ty of the individual. 

The start m Right Conduct is to be made by the renunciation of the 
very woist habits and thoughts as soon as the Right Faith is acquired 
Wanton ciueltv, the woist form of himsa, for which theie can be no 
justification, is the very first thing to be abandoned It is no use 
our endeavounng to make any headway on the path without first 
renouncing animal flesh and sport. How shall he whose foot has 
never touched the very first rung of the ladder reach the top ? The 
“ worse ” cannot be attacked so long as the “ worst ” remains un- 
checked, for the one is implied in the other The Gods, in whose com- 
pany we fain would sit, aie the well-wishers of all ; they neither devour 
nor destioy any living being How, then, can he who causes pain 
to living beings to afford momentary pleasure to his palate or tongue 
ever aspire to become a God 

The aspirant after immortality and joy must, therefore, give up 
sport and animal food at the time of the adoption of the Right Faith 
For similar leasons, he should also give up gambling, piofligacy, and 
the habits of stealing, drinking and falsehood 

This is the first step in the House-holder’s section or stage There 
are eleven such steps (-praivmas) in all befoie sainthood is leached, 
and it is necessary for the house-holder to perfect himself m them all, 
if he wishes to make steady progress all along 

The second pratima consists m the observance of a milder form of 
the vows enumerated on pages 632-633 ante There are seven other- 
vows, comprising three gnna and four Hla vratas, which should also be 
observed regularly by the house-holder. The guna vratas are so called 
because they tend to increase virtue (from guna, virtue, and, V) atas, 
vows) ; they consist in the placing of restrictions on the field of one’s 
movements, refraining from purposeless activity, and cutting down the- 
number of articles of daily use and enjoyment, The siksha vows tend 
to increase piety and knowledge, and consist in restnctmg one’s move- 
ments (for certain fixed periods, within still narrower limits than those- 
fixed in the first guna vrata), the performance of daily meditatiorr 
(samayila), fasting and the service of saints. 
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The full description of these vraias, the manner of their observ- 
ance, and the faults arising in connection with them are all minute- 
ly described in the Jaina Books ; they can only be briefly touched 
upon in a work like the present, which is mainly concerned with the 
comparative study of religion 

The reason for the observance of these vows is not that our en- 
during of hardships has a tendency to please some supernatural god or 
goddess, upon whose pleasure our destiny might be said to be dependent, 
but that self-denial is the only method of training the individual 
will, and of purging it of its weaknesses. 

The third step on the house-holder’s ‘ path ’ consists in the observ- 
ance of the smvayika meditation (see ante, p. 255) three times daily, that 
is, morning, noon and evening, every day Its duration should also be 
increased from two to six gliaris ^a glLari=2A minutes) on each 
occasion 

The fourth step signifies the observance of the eleventh vow, 
relating to fasting, at least four times a month, on certain auspicious 
days. 

The fifth step is charactensed by abstaining from eating ‘ live ’ 
or uncooked roots, fruits, greens, tendrils, bulbous vegetables, flowers 
and seeds. The sixth is marked by the avoidance of food after sunset 

The seventh step implies sexual purity ; the house-holder now 
takes the vow of absolute brahmacfiarya (abstinence). 

On the eighth step still further progress is made by the individual, 
who now withdraws himself from ail kinds of business, engagements 
and occupations In the ninth, there is the distribution of property 
among the heirs. The tenth is reached by those who vow not to give 
advice on any worldly matter— not even if the family honour be at 
stake. The house-holder who has reached this step should only attend 
to the welfare of his soul, ‘leaving the dead to bury their dead ” 
(Matt, wii 22) 

The eleventh and the last step in the house-holder’s section 
consists in the renunciation of the world, that is, of all that the world 
calls its own, retaining from its goods only a small whisk of the 
softest peacock feathers, with which to remove insects from his 
person and books, without causing them injury, a small bowl 
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for water and a book or two on religion if necessary This praUma 
is called udd/isfa tydga (iiddista= that which has been ordered 
beforehand, and iyaya =renouncing), because the aspirant now refrains 
from accepting anything in the shape of food if offered by special 
invitation or appointment The course of training here is two- 
fold, the preliminary and the advanced The house-holder in the 
preliminary stage of this pratima is called hshullaka, and the 
one in the more advanced, elldka. The Jcshullaka wears a 
langoti and a sheet of cloth, three cubits long and of a single width , 
but the ellaka, rejects the wrapper and keeps only the langoti. As 
Tegards food, a kshulldka, if he belong to any of the three 
higher castes, should eat only what he gets from one household , 
hut he may visit five houses one after another if he happens to be a 
&udra In no case should he call at another house after getting 
sufficient food for the day, but should sit down and eat it at the last 
house visited by him While calling for food, he should not penetrate 
beyond the court-yard, hall or vestibule, nor ask or beckon for food, 
but should only wish the inmates dliarma-lahha (may you obtain 
spiritual merit) If not observed or welcomed with due respect, he 
should immediately depart from that place and proceed to another 
In no case should he call at that house a second time that day. 

The ellaka also observes these rules, but he eats what is obtained 
from one kitchen alone. Both the kshullaka and the ellaka eat only 
once a day, and go out m search of food between the hours of ten and 
eleven in the morning 

The eleventh pratirm attained, the house-holder becomes a 
muni, and follows the rules of conduct prescribed for ascetics, which 
jnay be studied in other works. He has now no concern with the 
world and aspires to reach nirvana in the shortest time possible. 
On two points alone does he come in touch with the men and women 
of the world , firstly he imparts instruction on dharma to all who 
seek it from him, and, secondly, he goes out to obtain his subsistence 
from such of the pious house-holders as welcome him with veneration 
and respect, considering it their good luck to have the opportunity of 
serving holy saints. He eats but only to keep his body and 
aoul together, so that he might continue the work on which he 
41 
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has embarked— the destruction of his karmas. He is not a beggar 
in any sense of the woid, and will not touch a morsel if the food 
be not free from all kinds of impunties pointed out in the Scripture^ 
a house-holder, he himself used to long for the' opportunity to 
serve the holy men, and would patiently wait at his door for their 
arrival before taking his meal. What he then did himself it is his 
turn now to expect from others. Neither is he looked upon as a 
bui-den, for every true house holder longs for the opportunity to tread 
the same path, and actually worships the beings into whose footsteps 
he knows that he will himself have some day to walk, to reach the- 
goal. With refeience to the merit of giving food to homeless saints, 
it IS said in the Ratna Karanda ^ravakachara : — 

“ As water for certain washes away blood, so does the giving of food to homeless 
samts, without doubt, destroy the sms mcidental to a house-holder's life " 

The statement that the sms incidental to a house-holder’s life are 
destroyed by the giving of food to a saint in the approved manner, is 
descriptive of the power of holy thoughts in washing away karmic 
impurities from the soul. The approved manner consists in (1) pros- 
tiating oneself at the feet of the saint, (2) offering him a seat^ 
(3) washing his feet, and applying the washing to one's forehead in 
token of reverence, (4) worshipping him, (5) saluting him, (6—8) pre- 
serving one’s own mind, speech and body in a state of purity in his 
presence, and (9) giving him pure suitable food to eat 

The life of a saint should be one continuous sdmayika, from one 
end to the other, as far as possible In practice, however, the develop- 
ment of his will depends on the destruction of his ghaUya larmasy 
the order of which will now be descnbed briefly. There are four 
types of each of the four kinds of kasdyas (passions) comprised in 
the class of chdntra mohaniya (see p. 625 ante), denoting four different 
degrees of intensity which may be described as 

1 mild, 

2. malignant, 

3 highly malignant, and 

4 the most malignant 

Of these, the most malignant are the worst, and prevent the 
acquisition of Right Faith itself ; the highly malignant sort admit of 
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the acquisition of Faith, but obstruct Right Conduct ; the malignant 
enable the house-holder’s vows to be observed, but stand in the way 
of the more rigorous vows of asceticism becoming a saint ; and the 
mild only debar the soul from pure self-contemplation. 

The destraction of the fourth type leads to the acquisition of Right 
Faith, through the development of scientific discrimination ; of 
the fourth and the thiid, to the adoption of the house-holder’s 
conduct : of these two, and the second, to the observance of 
the vows of asceticism , and of all the four to ^ukla dhyana, v/hich is 
the cause of omniscience and nirvana. There are in all fourteen 
stages by which the soul passes from the lowest state of bondage 
and Ignorance to that of full illumination and Godhood. These are 
described in the following tabulated form, together v/ith their 
characteristic featuies in the column of remarks. 
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It is now necessary to work out the idea of meditation with refer- 
ence to the different stages of the path of progress, as described 
above Meditation (dhyana) is of four kinds, namely : 

1. aria dhyana which arises from the loss of an object of 
desire, the association with an undesirable person or thing, bodily 
suffering and envy ; 

2 raudra dhyana which implies the absorption of the mind in 
hhnsd, and other forms of sin, and delighting in acts of cruelty, false- 
hood, theft and the hoarding of wealth ; “ 

3. dharma dhyana which means meditation on such subjects- 
as have a beanng on the attainment of liberation from the bondage 
and sam^dra, and 

4 s'uJila dhyana, which signifies pure self-contemplation in the 
highest sense 

Of these, the first two are characteristic of all deludedjivas, 
and the last two of those who have acquired the Right Faith The- 
fourth form of meditation is, however, beyond the house-holder, 
who cannot, as such, aspire higher than devoting himself to dharma 
dhyana, that is, meditation on the nature of taffvas, the means of the 
destruction of harmas, the consequences and effects of different kinds 
of actions, and on the nature of the conditions of existence prevail- 
ing in different parts of the universe— heavens, hells and the like —in 
which souls are bom in transmigration. Dharma dhyana - leads 
to vairdgya, and enables the house-holder to renounce the world But 
it is the sidcha dhyana which is the direct cause of mdksha 

Sulda dhyana is practised by holy saints well advanced in 
asceticism and self-control It consists of four parts, limbs or 
steps as follows 

L that which is characterised by the changes of yogas, ^ that is, 
of the instruments or vehicles of meditation ; 


• Self-contemplation is only possible in three ways, vis • (1) with the aid of the 
mind i e , thought, (2) by means of words, and (3) with the'help ■of'the“bddy,"cy., 
the fixing of the mind on the nervous centre in the forehead. Being instrumental in 
self-contemplation, the mind, speech and body are technically called yogas. 
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2 that in which there is no changing of yogas, but which is 
steadily maintained, with only one yoga ; 

3 that in which the bodily activity is the slightest , and 

4 that in which there is no bodily action whatsoever 

Of these, the first part is practised by excellent saints in the 

oighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh stages on the path, and is the cause 
of the destruction of mohaniya karmas The causes of distraction 
being destroyed, steadiness in meditation is attained in the twelfth 
stage, and there is no changing of yogas any more, that is to saj-, 
that the mind can then be fixed exclusively on one out of the three 
channels of self-contemplation This speedily leads to the destruction 
of the other kinds of ghatiya Jcarmas, and to the acquisition of omni- 
science and other divine attributes, which were held in check by those 
karmas The saint now becomes a Deified Soul in consequence of the 
acquisition of the divine attributes, and linger s in the world of men 
only so long as His ayuh-karma is not exhausted to set Him free fiom 
■all kinds of fetters of matter With respect to the path of progress. 
He is on the thirteenth stage, which is characterised by jivana-ynulti 
He is now qualified for the third kind of s'ukla dhyaiia, which would be 
pure self-contemplation but for the fact that it is accompanied by a 
slight tinge of bodily activity, that is itself due to the association 
with the physical body As the zyich karma which keeps the body 
and the soul together is exhausted, the agliatiya knrmas which may 
still be existing are destroyed, the yogas come to an end, and the last 
form of sukla dhyana, implying pure self-contemplation, undisturbed 
by any kind of bodily activity, is enjoyed. The soul is now on the 
fourteenth stage, and immediately nses up to the Stddha Md as a 
body of radiant Effulgence, to reside there for ever, in blissful con- 
templation of the unsurpassed glory of His own Divine Self 

The forms of meditation recommended for the destruction of 
karmas may also be noted in this connection There are four such 
forms, namely, (1) the Pmdasthd, (2) the Padastlia, (3) the Ruimstha 
und (4) the Rupatita. 

(1) Pindastha dhyana is the contemplation of oneself, and 
comprises five special modes or forms, technically known as dhurands, 
which may be descnbed as follows : 
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(a) Friihvi iharana. The yogi should imagine a vast, boundless 
ocean of milk, motionless and noiseless, with a huge resplendent lotus 
of a thousand petals, having a bright yellow stem, like a mountain of 
gold, in its centre On the top of this stem he should imagine a 
throne resembling the autumnal moon, and on this throne he should 
further imagine himself as seated, calm and tranquil and engaged in 
the destruction of his lurmas. 

(b') Agneyi dharana. The yogi should next imagine himself seated 
as in the first and should further imagine his whole body 

being burnt up by the fire of internal dhyana and reduced to ashes. 

(c) Ahdsani dhdrand He should next imagine powerful winds 
blowing away the ashes of the body from his soul, and scattenng 
them about in all directions 

(fT) T urnni dhdranu.ThQ yogi should further imagine a great 
downpour of rain washing away the ashes of the body that might be 
still sticking to the soul, leaving it in the condition of its natural 
purity as a pure Effulgent Spirit 

(e) Tativa-rupataU dhdrand The yogi now contemplates on his 
soul as possessed of all divine attnbutes, all-knowing, free from all 
kinds of bonds, the conqueror of death and the object of worship 
and adoration on the part of devas and men 

(2) Padasfha dhydna consists in contemplation with the aid of 
holy mantras (sacred formulas), such as namo arhantanam. 

(S) Rupastha dhydna is contemplation of the form of the Tir~ 
ihamlara. sitting m a celestial pavilion, attended by Indras (rulers of 
dexas), of radiant effulgent glory, and expounding dharma. 

(4) RupaUta dhydna consists in contemplation of the pure quali- 
ties of Perfect Souls in ninana, accompanied by the belief that the 
contemplating soul is also like Them in all essential respects. 

As to the ichy and the irherefoTe of the process of dhyana it is 
evident that Self-contemplation is possible only in three ways, viz: 
('ll with the aid of thought forms, (2) by means of words, and (3) by 
feeling the pulsation of Life in certain nervous centres in the body. 
These are the three yogas which have been already referred to ,' and 
their changing is due to their instability in all stages prior to the 
thirteenth, where only one of them is operative. Even this remain- 
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It only remains to complete our comparative study of the 
-different methods of self-realization before closing this chapter. Most 
of these methods have already been examined by us in the chapter 
on Yoga ; but two deserve special mention here, on account of their 
mystic tendency, which has a great charm for the untrained imagina- 
tion. The first of these methods aspires to obtain the highest good 
by separating the soul from certain specified envelopes or sheaths. 
The idea underlying the supposition is that the soul is wrapped in 
five successive feo^as (envelopes or sheaths) and therefore unable to 
attain emancipation. The first of these sheaths, beginning with 
the outermost, is conceived to be the envelope of food {anna-rnaya 
^:c)^a), the second, of prana or hvesLth {pi ana-maya the third, 

of desire (manomaya feosa), the fourth, of knowledge {'itjMnmnaya 
kosa), and the last, of bliss {dnanda-maya JcoSa) The soul is 
conceived to be devoid of and distinct from all the attributes named 
in connection with the sheaths, and to be lying at the back of 
them all It is this something lying behind all the sheaths that is 
to be freed. The means for its freedom consist in all those practices 
which, falling under the different heads— Hatha Yoga and the like 
—have already formed the subaect of enquiry m the seventh chapter 
of this book, and found to be msufScient and vague. Thus, the 
only question before us now is : how far is the idea of the soul's 
-envelopes or sheaths entertainable by rational thought ? 

The answer to this is really furnished by the nature of the things 
of which the sheaths are said to be composed. We have seen that 
knowledge and bliss appertain to the soul, not as a pillow-case may 
be said to appertain to a pillow, but as inalienable properties of pure 
Spirit as a substance. It is, therefore, wrong to say that they form 
two of the envelopes, or sheaths, which are to be destroyed before 
the soul can be set free. The case with the other sheaths stands 
no better, for mind is not an envelope, but only an instrument 
of discrimination and volition We cannot even conceive prana as 
forming a sheath on the soul, though the diaphragmatic and the 
thoracic cavities, taken together, might easily be mistaken for one, 
because of their liability to expand with breath. It is not even possible 
to regard the physical body in the light of an envelope, though with 
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regard to the soul its resemblance to a sheath, or cover, if! more 
sinking than that of the diaphragmatic cavity itself, The fact is 
that the outer body of matter, v/hich is nourished and maintained by 
food, is, in no sense of the tenn, a sheath, or cover like a pillov/ amt; 
it is an organism made by the soul itself, by the mechfinical operal,ion 
of the forces residing in its two inner bodies. Hence, the ima of 
such terms and phrases as the physical encasement of matter, this 
mortal coil and the like, with reference to it is only permissible by 
way of a metaphor, but not in the literal sense 7'be idea of the 
association of the soul with its three bodies may he partially gra",p<''/] 
by likening it to oxygen and the matter of the Mrrmv^a t'a/fWa U> 
hydrogen which combine together to form v/ater. If v/enov/ throv/ 
some colouring matter into the liofuid formed by the furion of these 
two kinds of gases, we -hail have an idea of the form of the iuiytm 
ifirira. The position occupied by these t//o inner bvlW’, in rela^ 
tion to that of gross matter is something like that //hich v/oold rg/rne 
into esdstence if we hold the coloured liquid in a 'gz/oge, '/> that 
it would saturate every portion of the -rz/hge //ithout bec/^m ing 
fused or muted with. it. We shoi'd not, hov/^ever, loz; sight of the 
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matter that are invisible to the eye. If we may employ a meta- 
phor, we may say that the soul is like a luminous substance covered all 
over with a thick pall, which is attenuated m certain parts, or centres, 
in vaiying degree of tenuity, corresponding to the senses which are 
five in number, and the material organ of the mind These centres, 
however, do not resemble sheaths, and are not sheaths in the sense 
in which the word is used by the mystics. 

We have commented upon the insufficiency of the methods 
suggested by mysticism for the obtainment of freedom from the 
bondage of harma, but we may add, while we are still on the sub- 
jecc, that no amount of breathing exercises or pranayama and other 
similar purely physical practices can ever take the place of the 
systematic scientific path ; for the hairmic chains are held together by 
the force of desire, which breathing and prannyama cannot by any 
possibility unloosen The same is the case with such practices as 
fixing the mind on the tip of the nose ; they, too, are valueless except 
as preliminary aids, when properly employed. 

So much for the method of emancipation through the destruc- 
tion of sheaths. The other system which we propose to examine here 
is also advocated by a certain class of mi’^stics, who profess to follow 
the doctrines laid down m the Yoga Vasista and other similar works 
of mystic origin They believe in hallucination and ‘suggestion,’ and 
propose to steal a march on nature by substituting a product of 
illusion for the genuine ‘ thing.’ The idea underljing their teaching 
is that ‘ suggestion ’ is the all-important, all-powerful force in nature, 
and that the products of imagination are as desirable as the genuine 
things themselves, only we should not believe them to be unreal 
Thus, whatever be the nature of the condition to be produced, all one 
need do is to dream of it, and then to believe the dream to be a 
reality. In course of time the mind will accept the mental hallucina- 
tion as a fact, and the belief will be gratifying to the soul. So far 
as moksha is concerned, it is regarded as a state altogether beyond 
conception, and as devoid of knowledge and bliss both. 

Such is the main doctrine of the hallucinationistic mystics as 
they might be called ; they seek to create mental illusions and then 
to hypnotise themselves to believe the product of their imaginations 
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to be real. As for the element of merit m their teaching, there is 
little or nothing to be said in its favour ; it is essentially a system* 
'which can appeal only to a particular class of men— those who cannot 
-or will not pursue clear, logical thought It is true that suggestion 
IS a potent and powerful ally on the spiritual path, but it is also true 
that it is not every suggestion that will land one in nirvana As a 
matter of ' fact, salvation and hallucination are as wide apart from 
-one another as the poles, the one implying the fullest degree of per- 
fection in knowledge and bliss, and the other only seeking to hide 
its rotting imperfection under self-deluding falsehood. The suggestion 
that is likely to encompass the desired good is not the suggestion that 
the world is an illusion and that the ego is different and distinct from 
knowledge and happiness, which must be ‘ scraped ’ off it some- 
how, but the belief that the soul is fully able to attain to the 
status of Gods, the living embodiments of all embracing knowledge 
and absolute, unqualified bliss Neither samvai a nor mrjara is accom- 
plished by the stimulation of the faculty of hallucination, nor is desire 
eradicated from the soul by aught but the right kind of actions and 
belief. 

Another form of mental hallucination consists in the perception 
of the object of one's worship Ignorance of the nature and 
effects of self-hypnosis has led many a good and pious soul to 
a belief in the existence of gods and men— saints or masters 
as they have been called— that are purely imaginary Some have 
claimed to derive great satisfaction fiom the experiences of 
such hypnotic initiations, as Mr Macdonald calls them (see 
the ‘ Religious Attitude and Life in Islam’) Here is an account 
of one of such initiations, being the record of the experiences 

* The cash value of thts system of philosophy— if mdeed the term be ^ph^ble 
to a collection of mystic and mystifymg, though elegant and well-chosen words 
and phrases, interspersed here and there wnth half-understood plagiarisms of 
•others— may be judged from the somewhat lengthy review of one of the most 
recent publications on the subject, which is given in Appendix B at the end of 
the book It onginally appeared in the .rcwm Garcf/c for 1917 (pp 295— 317), but 
as it lays bare the whole subject and goes to the very root of mysticism, it is rejiro- 
duced here, to enable the reader to form a correct estimation of the teaching of the 
sj'stem under consideration 
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of the sister of Prince Dara Shikoh, whose name was Fatima (Ibid., 
pp 203—205) 

I seated myself, then, in a corner with my face turned toward Mecca, and con- 
centrated all my mmd oh the image of the master, calhng up, at the same time, in my 
imagination, the personal descnption of our most holy Prophet Occupied with this 
contemplation, I arrived at a state of soul in which I neither slept nor waked, and then 
I saw the holy company of the Prophet and of his first adherents, with the other 
samts The Prophet and his four friends [Abu Bakr, Umar, Usman and Ah] were 
' seated together, and a certam number of the principal compamons surrounded him 
I perceived also Molla-Shah , he was seated near the Prophet upon whose foot his head 
lay, while the Prophet said to him, ‘ 0 Molla-Shah, for what reason did you illumme 
that Tunurid 

“ When my senses had returned to me, my heart, under the impression of this 
distmguished sign of the divme favour, bloomed hke a bed of roses, and I prostrated 
myself, full of boundless gratitude, before the throne of the absolute Being. Pilled 
with unutterable happmess, I did not know what to do to express all the joy of my 
heart. I vowed a blind obedience to the master, and I chose him, once for all, as my 
spintual guide, saymg, ‘ 0 how signal a happmess ' What an unheard of fehcity has 
been given to me— to me, a feeble and unworthy woman 1 I render thanks and praises 
for it without end, to the All-powerful, to the mcomprehensibleGod, who, when it seemed 
that my life must pass uselessly, permitted me to give myself to the search for him, 
and accorded to me, thereafter, to attam the desired end of umon with him, givmg 
me thus to drink of the ocean of truth and the fountam of mystic knowledge. I nourish 
the hope that God will permit me to walk with a firm step and unshakable courage 
on this path which is comparable to the sirat [the narrow bndge to paradise] and that 
my soul will always taste the supreme happmess of bemg able to think of him God be 
praised, who, through the particular attention of the holy master, has accorded to me, 
a poor woman, the gift of conceiving, in the most complete manner, of the absolute- 
being, as I have always ardently desired ’ . . Elveryman who has attained this supreme 
fehcity becomes, through this fact itself, the most accomplished and the most noble 
of bemgs, and his mdmdual existence is lost m the absolute existence , he becomes 
hke a drop m the ocean, a mote in the sunshine, an atom over against totahty. Arnv- 
ed m this state, he is above death, future punishment, the Garden, and the Fire . . ” 

Such is the beautiful description of her vision by the Moghul 
princess She V7as a well-cultured girl and wrote with enthusiasm 
The vision was sufficient to convert her to the tenets of the faith, 
and she was profoundly impressed with the power of the master 
under whose direction she had worked. Even today there are men 
and women living who cultivate the habit of calling up ‘ masters,’ and 
who claim to have seen them. 
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Sometimes these visions come unexpected and uninvited .We 
have it from Ibn Khaldun (see ‘Religious Attitude and Life in Islam,' 
p. 75) 

“The most of this which occurs to mankmd is apart from their intention and 
•outside of their control . . It is not that the soul wills the vision, and sees it In the 
books of those who have written about ascetic and mystical exercises, certain names 
are given If they are pronounced at the time of going to sleep, a vision of what is 
looked for will come from them These are called al halTimiya [apparently derived 
from the Hebrew halom, ‘ dream ’] ” 

One of such visions is called the vision of Perfect Nature. Ibn 
Khaldun says about this particular vision 

“ The author of a book of the kmd has mentioned one of these, which he calls the 
of the perfect natuie ’ It is that at the time of sleep, after the completion 
of religious exercises and with complete intention of mind, these foreign words should 
be pronounced [here follow certam unmtelligible combinations of letters, which are 
unpronounceable as the vowels are not given ], and that the seeker should bear in 
mind his need , for he will see in slumber the unveihng of that concerning which he 
asks. It IS related that a cei tain man did that after a preparation of some mghts as 
to his food and religious exercises Then a form appeared to him saying, ' I am thy 
perfect nature ’ Then the man asked his question and was told what he had been 
lookmg for "—{Ibid. p. 76.) 

Ibn Khaldun further adds 

“ To me, myself, have come, through these names, strange appearances, and I 
have learned by them details of my circumstances into which I was lookmg, ” 
— (Ibid p 76 ) 

As Mr. Macdonald points out (Ibid p 80) 

“Dreams are on record, and the veracity of the narrators of them cannot be 
doubted, in which God himself was personally seen , the dream-books give sections to 
the mterpretation of such appearances This was too common to be an eccentricity , 
it was part of the normal possibility ” 

As to what IS really seen in such visions we have Al-Ghazzali’s 
version given us by Mr Macdonald, m his valuable work from which 
already so much has been quoted : — 

“ He who does not know the true nature of vision (or dreaming) does not know the 
true natures of the different kinds of vision, and he who does not know the true nature 
-of the vision of Muhammad and the other prophets, nay, even of the dead in general, 
does not knowthe vision of God m dream. ^ So the ordinary man iraagmes that whoever 
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sees ilnhanimad m a dream seen Ms actual person - - • Hott could there be a vision 
of the person of the Prophet in a dream, when that person has been committed to 
his grave at Al-Medina and has not left that to go to the place where the sleeper saw 
him. And even if we let that go, the Prophet is often seen by a thousand sleepers 
m one night in a thousand places and in different forms And instmct supports reason 
in declaring that one person cannot be seen at one time in two places nor in 
two different forms. Whoever does not grasp that has contented himself, in the 
sphere of reason, with names and descriptions instead of realities and ideas. After 
that we need neither rebuke him nor speak to him " — ^Ibid. pp. 80-81.) 

Al-Ghazzali further tells us that what is seen is an “ image ” 
and not an “ equivalent.” The spiritual essence is not possessed of 
colour and (visible) form (Ibid 81), and the form of a dead personage 
has no existence to be seen. It is a symbol. The distinction between 
an image and an equivalent is rather interesting, and may be given 
in Al-Ghazzali’s own words 

“The reason is somethmg to wMch there is nothing hke, yet we can use the 
sun as an image for it, because of their relationship in point Sensuous percepts are 
shoViTi by the h'ght of the sun, and intellectual percepts by reason This measure 
of relationship sufnces in an image Nay a Sultan may be represented . . by the 
sun, and a Wazir by the moon. . But these are images and not equivalents.”— (p. 82.) 

And he adds 

“ But it may be said, what you have mentioned does not lead to the conclusion that 
God is seen, nay, to the conclusion that Prophet even is not seen — for seeing a s 3 ?mbol 
is not seeing the thing itself. . . ? We reply that exactly the same thing is meant 
when any one says that he saw God in a dream. He does not mean that he saw him m 
his essence as he is For it is generally admitted that the essence of God cannot be 
seen but that an image wMch the sleeper believes to be the essence of God, or to be 
the essence of the Prophet can be seen . . . Only the image sometimes is truthful and 
sometimes IS lying ” — fpp 82-83 ) 

Al-Ghazzali himself, however, seems to have thought that a 
“ truthful ” image (as distinguished from an equivalent) served as a 
medium for knowledge between the God, or the saint, and the 
devotee. But he merely clutched at the idea uncritically and did 
not examine its foundations 

The real explanation of these visions is to be found in the mys- 
terious power of thought-force, which is the real magician, and cap- 
able of performing wonderful feats The resort to mj Stic formula 
and names is justified by the need for impressing the mind with the 
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sense of the mysterious, so that it should be eagerly looking out for 
incalculable and strange things. Ibn Khaldun himself rejected the 
notion that real power could or did reside m any combinations of 
numbers and letters (Religious Attitude, etc , p 106) It is, no doubt, 
a case of self-hypnosis. Touching the power of the mind to produce 
strange results, Mr. Macdonald, who seems to have devoted much time 
to the study of the problem, says (Ibid. p. 257) : “That a state of 
auto-hypnosis, with very curious consequences, could be produced by 
the abstraction, physical and mental, above described and by the 
mechanical repetition of a single phrase seems tolerably certain. 
There is the case on record of Tennyson who, by the repetition of 
his own name could bring himself into a similar dreamy state with 
resultant ideas which he regarded as veridical.” The explanation of 
the feeling of happiness lies in the nature of the soul, which is 
blissful by nature The feeling of satisfaction arises from within, 
like the happiness that is experienced on the receipt of the news of 
success m an examination. The vision is deemed to be a mark of 
divine favour, and its appearance, after nights of wakefulness and. 
intense self-abstraction, brushes aside some of the worries and anxie- 
ties of the soul, leaving it free to manifest its real joyous nature, 
to some extent for the time being 

The knowledge and insight, too, that are deemed to be 
gamed m these visions, prove, on examination, to be altogether 
illusory. They consist in bits and mystic fragments which are 
laconic and meaningless in themselves, and which for that reason, 
that IS to say, m virtue of their laconicity and incoherence, are adapt- 
able to any kind of a reading It is, again, a well-known trick of 
the devout imagination that it will persistently ignore all the nine 
hundred and ninety nine cases of failure of prophecy, but will lay 
all the stress it can on the one that seems to attain to some kind 
of veridical confirmation from the events m life. It is undoubtedly 
true that such supernormal powers as that of clairvoyance are in- 
herent m the nature of the soul, but that will not justify the decreeing 
of all claims for their possession indiscriminately. 

Similar criticism is to be made in the case of those unthinking 
devotees of yoga who seek hnd find satisfaction m the perception of 
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such internal phenomena as their own image, light, the solar orb, the 
moon, seven suns at a time, or the hearing of sounds or dulcet 
mysterious music. Many such phenomena are perceived in the course 
of yogic concentration, and are thoughtlessly attributed to some 
divine agency other than the soul itself. These are, however, no 
more real than the sight of gods and prophets, and are really only 
due to the excitation of the perceptive centres and of the sensory 
nerves connected with them, under the stress of intense mental con- 
centration. Surely, the dignity of a god, or a saint, cannot be deemed 
to be enhanced by entertaim'ng his devotees with such meaningless 
though bewitching sights and shows. As a matter of fact, any 
one who will practise inner mental concentration for a few weeks 
will soon begin to perceive distinctive luminous flashes and other 
mystenous forms of phenomena, even though he proceed by abusing 
the gods and the prophets that have been and shall ever be hereafter. 

It is thus clear that hallucination is utterly incapable of taking 
the soul to nirvana, though suggestion, rightly employed, is a valu- 
able ally on the ‘ path.’ 

To sum up : hypnotism and hallucination are two of the blind 
alleys of faith that lead to nought but suffering and pain. They are 
narcotic in their effect and deaden the finer instincts of life, keeping 
the soul entangled in the meshes of transmigration, so long as their 
effects continue Suggestion, no doubt, is a powerful instrument 
for self-realisation, but by itself it is by no means powerful enough 
to remove the fiamiic filth from the soul , it is also capable of great 
harm, when employed carelessly and without proper safeguards. 
Emancipation is also not to be had by the destruction of the so-called 
sheaths of the soul, for the simple reason that there are no such 
sheaths on the soul The path of progress consists in the ratna trai 
of Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct/ which means 
the doing of the right thing at the right moment. As ^ri Samanta- 
bhadra acharya, the author of the Ratna Karanda t^ravakacliara, points 
out, whoever turns himself into a casket, that is, an abiding place, 
of faultless Wisdom, Faith and Conduct, to him comes success in all 
his undertakings, like a woman eager to join her lord I 
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for oar guidance in the turbulent sea of samara, thus, are the fittest 
objects of icor^iip. Those who regard the Jainas as idolaters have 
no idea of the sense in which they worship their twenty-four Gods,, 
nor of the object of devotion. The images of the Blessed Ones possess 
three grear and priceless virtues which are not to be found in any 
non-Jaina image of God ; and these are : — 

(h They at once inspire the mind with the fire of self-less 
vairagya frenunciation), and exclude the idea of begging and bargain- 
ing with God : 

(2i They constitute the true Ideal and point to the certainty 
of its attainment, thus removing and destroying doubt each time 
that the worshipper's eye falls on Them ; and 

(V Tney teach us the correct posture for meditation and self- 
contemplation. 

As to the first of these advantages, it is suSeient to say chat 
philosophy can never tolerate the hypocritical form of worship which is 
in vogue amongst the generality of mankind Ordinary worship is the 
worship of a God-King whose omnipotence man is led to dread, and 
whom he wants to propitiate by food, song and praise, so that he may 
not send him to regions of pain and suSering, and may give him choice 
things here and hereafter. Bat analysis reveals the elements of fear 
and begging to lie at the root of this form of devotion. It differs 
from the ancestor-worship of the savage only in this that the object 
of worship in its case happens to be an omnipotent power, instead of 
a dead and powerless ancestor Hence, when we ridicule the ances- 
tor-worshipper for his low form of faith, we ought, in justice, to 
find fault with him not for his emotion of devotion, Le , fear 
begging, since that is also implied in the popular idea of worship, 
but for his ignorance in imagining that a dead ancestor can be of any 
use to him. But what does the so-called civilized worship mean if 
not devotion to an imaginary supreme power, personified and conceived 
after the manner of earthly kings ? Far from leading us to under- 
stand the nature of the great Ideal, which is beyond its reach, farther 
still from making us whole and holy, which is our real destiny, and 
farthest from enabling ns to realize our own Godhood. it only tends 
towards demoralization, by exciting unholy dread of a mirthological 
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monster* of unreasonableness, fury and power There is, surely, not 
much to boast of in this form of worship. 

As to the second great advantage which the images of the 
Blessed Ones possess, it suffices to say that they not only represent 
the great Ideal of wholeness and holiness which we are all anxious ta 
attain, but also teach us that that is the only true and practical 
Ideal to be entertained The pi'atibimbas (images) of the Holy Bhag- 
wanst teach us the great lesson ot Life that it is within our power 
to rise to the highest heights of power and glory Their noole Lives 

" remind us we can make our lives sublime , 

And, departmg-, leave behind us footprints on the sands of time , — 
Footpnnts that perhaps another, sailmg o’er Life’s solemp mam, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, seemg, shall take heart again ” 

*Cf " In my opimon it IS not the quantity, but the quality, of persons , among 
whom the attnbutes of divinity are distributed, which is the serious matter If the 
divme might is associated with no higher ethical attnbutes than those which 
obtam among ordmary men , if the divine intelhgence is supposed to be so imperfect 
that it cannot foresee the consequences of its own contnvances , if the supernal powers 
can become furiously angry with the creatures of them ommpotence and, m their 
senseless wrath, destroy the innocent along with the guilty , or if they can show 
themselves to be as easily placated by presents and gross flattery as any 
onental or occidental despot , if, in short, they are only stronger than mortal 
men and no better, then surely, it is time for us to look somewhat closely mto 
their credentials, and to accept none but conclusive evidence of their existence ” — 
{‘Science and Hebrew Tradition,’ byT Huxley, p 258.) 

t The following somewhat lengthy article, adapted and reproduced here from 
the “ Digambar Jain ” (Special number for October-November, 1918), will be 
found to throw further light on the worship of the Tirthamkaras . — 

It would undoubtedly be a great smpnse to many of our non- Jama friends to 
be told that Jainism is not an idolatrous creed and is as bitterly opposed to idol- 
worship as the most iconoclastic religion in the world, yet the fact is as stated 
The attitude of Jamism towards idolatry is evident from the foUowmg from the 
Ratna Karanda ^rSvakachara, a work of paramount authority, composed by ^ri 
SamantabhadrSchirya, who flourished about the commencement of the second, 
century AD — 

“ Bathing m [the so-called] rivers and oceans, settmg up heaps of sand and 
stones fas objects of worship], immolatmg oneself by falhng fiom a precipice or by 
bemg burnt up m fire [as m snft] are some of the common murhafas (foUies) The- 
worshipping, with desire, to obtam fa^'Qur of deities whose mmds are full of per- 
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In respect of the third advantage, also, it is obvious that material 
aid can be had in fixing the true attitude of self-contemplation by 

r 

sonal likes and dislikes is called the folly of devotion to false divinit y Elnow that 
to be fiTwrii mnrhata which consists in the worshipping of false ascetics revolving 
in the wheel of samsara [births and deaths, z e , transmigration], who have neither 
renounced worldly goods, nor occupations nor hnnsa [causing injury to others].” 

This is suflScient authority for the view that Jamism strongly condemns fetish- 
worship -the cult of rivers, stones and the hke— as well as devotion to human 
•or super-human beings who have not eradicated their lower nature, that is to say, 
who are hable to be swayed by passion and by personal hkes and dishkes What, 
then, IS the significance of the image-worship which takes place daily m our 
temples and which is undoubtedly the cause of the false impression that has 
been formed by the non-Jamas concemmg our faith ? 

To explam the nature of this worship, it is necessary first of all to summarise 
the Jaina creed which fully accounts for it The Jamas beheve that every soul is 
Godly by nature and endowed with all those attributes of perfection which are 
associated with our truest and best conceptions of divinity These divme attnbutes— 
•omniscience, blissfulness and the hke — are, however, not actually mamfest m the 
case of the soul that is involved m transmigration, but wiU become so when 
attains nirvana. 

A^irvana implies complete freedom from aU those impurities of sm which limit 
and curtail the natural attributes and properties of the soul Accordmgly, the 
Jamas aspire to become Gods by crossing the sea of samsara (^brrths and deaths), 
and the creed they follow, to obtain that devoutly-wished-for consummation, is 
the method which was followed, by those who have already reached the goal in 
view — nirvana It is this method which is known as Jamism, and the images 
that are mstalled m our temples are the statues or ‘ photos ’ of ■ the greatest 
among those who have already reached nirvana and taught others the way to 
get there They are called Tirthamharas, literally the makers or founders of a 
hrflia, a fordable channel or passage (across the ocean of births and deaths) 

How did they cross the sea of samsara themselves By curbing their 
fleshly lusts and by punfymg and perfecting their souls • We, too, have got to 
tread the path They trod, if we would attain to the heights They have attamed. 
In a word, the Tirthamharas are models of perfection for our souls to copy and 
to walk in the foot-steps of Their images are kept m the temples to con- 
stantly remind us of our high ideal and to mspure us with faith and confidence m 
our own souls As for Their worship. They have no desire to be worshipped by us , 
Thou- perfection is immeasurably greater than we can praise , They are full and perfect 
in their tcholcncss We offer Them the devotion of our hearts, because in the initial 
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the same being illustrated in the praiihimhas of the Jmas The 
weakness-conquering posture of Yoga is well described in the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita, vi. 13 and 14, which makes Krishna say :~ 

“ Holding the body, head and neck erect, immovably steady, lookmg fixedly at 
the point of the nose, with unseeing gaze, the self-serene, fearless, film m the vow 
of the Brahmachari, the mmd controlled, thmkmg on Me, harmonised, let him sit 
aspirmg after Me ” 

stages of the ‘ journey ’ it is the most potent, if not the only, means of making steady 
progress 

It IS not mere heio- worship, though worship of a hero is transcendent admiration 
As Carlyle puts it, it is somethmg more , we admire what we ourselves aspure to attam 
to The great Enghsh thinker, Thomas Carlyle, tells us 

“ I say great men are still admirable , I say there is at bottom, nothing else 
admirable ’ No nobler feehng than this of admiration for one higher than himself 
dwells m the breast of man It is to this hour, and at all hours, tho vimfymq influence 
tn man^s life. Hero-worship endures for ever while man endures Roswell venerates 
his Johnson, nght truly, even in the eighteenth century The unbeheving French 
believe m their Voltaire , and burst out round him into very cunous Hero-worship, m 
that last act of his life when they ' stifle him under roses ' At Pans his carnage is 
the ‘ nucleus of a comet, whose tram fills whole streets ’ The ladies pluck a hair or 
two from his fur to keep it as a sacred relic There was nothing highest, beautifullest, 
noblest m all France, that did not feel this man to be higher, beautifuUer, nobler 
. It will ever be so We all love great men , love, venerate and bow down sub- 
missive before great men nay can we honestly bow down to anythmg else ’ Ah, does 
not every true man feel that he is himself made higher by doing reverence to what is 
really above him ’ No noble or more blessed feeling dwells m man’s heart And to 
me it IS very cheermg to consider that no sceptical logic, or general tnviahty, insin- 
centy, and aridity of any time and its mfluences can destroy this noble inborn loyalty 
and worship that is m man it is an eternal cornerstone, from which they can begin to 
build themselves up That man m some sense or other, worships heroes , that we 
aU of us reverence and must ever reverence Great Men this is, to me, the living rock 
amid all rushmgs-down whatsover ” 

The itahcs are ours, and thej’- speak for themselves Even today men and 
women assemble, m thousands, m Trafalgar Square m London to do honour to a statue 
of stone that stands there ! They illummate the whole neighbourhood ; thej place gar- 
lands of flowers on the object of their adoration ’ Is it idolatiy they practise ? Are 
they idolaters ’ No, no, such a thing is simply impossible , no one can accuse the Eng- 
hsh of idolatrj’- ! It is not worshippmg the block of stone , they ask nothing from 
it , they offer it no food, nor do they pray to it. If you look more closely into their 
‘ Statue-worship ’ you ^vlIl find it to be the adoration of a something of which the figure 
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Such is the posture for devotion, and material assistance in 
making it firm can be obtained by a contemplation of the serene, 
dispassionate Images of the Jama Tirthamkaras 

Thus, the three advantages enumerated above which spring 
from the worship of the Jmas cannot be gainsaid. It is well to 
remember that the realization of the Ideal of Perfection and Bliss 
is possible only when the soul is impressed with its own divine nature, 

in stone is a sjmibol It is not the statue of Nelson they assemble to worship, but the 
spmt of the brave man, the fearless sailor who made England what she is today,— the 
acknowledged Queen of the Seas The English are a nation of sailors . take away their 
sea-power, and they are gone. But for the glonous achievements of the British navy, 
England would have been overrun by Germany today The English know it, and pour 
forth, spontaneously, almost unconsciously, the warmest devotion of their free hearts 
on the one being who saved them from utter ruin in the past But if Nelson himself 
was able to save England from destruction only once, his inspiration has been her 
salvation not once, not twice, but repeatedly The great sailor is now dead , he may 
no longer command the fleet of England m the hour of danger , he may wm no more 
laurels for himself or victones for his country ; but his spmt and influence survive For 
there is not a sailor lad in the whole of the Umted Kmgdom who does not brighten up 
at the mention of Nelson’s name, who does not reverently recognize him as a model of 
greatness for himself, who does not draw powerful mspiration from his hfe. The nation 
that placed the statue of this great man m a conspicuous part of the capital of then 
countrj' knew that they were not merely erectmg a statue to the memory of a dead 
man, but laying the foundation-stone of their own greatness for generations to come 

Such is the true significance of ‘ Nelson-worship ' which takes place on the 
Trafalgar Day annually It is not idolatry that we can charge against the English, 
but ideal atrg, which, if a fault is one that has been the source of unparalleled great- 
ness to the ‘ culpnt ’’ 

The Jaina form of worship is, similarly, an instance of idealatry, for devotion to 
God m Jainism only means devotion to the attnbutes of Divmity which the devotee 
wishes to develop m his own soul, and consists in the blending of the fullest measure of 
love and respect for those Great Ones who have evolved out those very attnbutes to 
perfection m Them own case The Jamas ask for nothmg from them Tirthamkaras , 
no prayers are ever offered to Them ; nor are They supposed to be grantmg boons to 
Then- devotees They are not worshipped because worship is pleasing to Them, but 
because it is the source of the greatest good— the attamment of Godly perfection— to 
our own souls . The causal connection between the ideal of the soul and the 
worshipping of those who have already realised it, is to be found m the fact that the 
realisation of an ideal demands one's whole-hearted attention, and is only possible by 
following m the foot-steps of those who have actually reached the goal 
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not when its supposed inferiority and helplessness are constantly 
dinned into its ears * The place which does not lead to the elevation 
of the individual will, but falsely impresses on it the necessity of 
assuming an attitude of a captive and beggar, can, therefore, m no 
aense of the term, be described as the House of God. 

Of the devotion to an unmanifest god it is sufficient to say that 
it IS time wasted almost wholly, since the Unmanifest is only an 
abstraction, and as such devoid of existence, except in pure metaphysi- 
•cal thought. Hence, the worshippers of the Unmamfest are little 
better than those who personify thunder and lightning and other forces 
•of nature as gods and goddesses, and then fall down at their feet in 
adoration. 

The idea of an image as an aid to meditation stands on the same 
giound as the photograph^ of one’s intended Both are a means to 
put the soul en rapport with the object of Love, the ideal of spirituiil 

* The recitation of holy mantras and texts at death-bed is also calculated to 
remind the soul of its tnie nature, so that it might be filled with thoughts of its 
own divmity, and thereby escape the torments of hell and the lower forms of life 
For if the soul is filled with the ideas of goodness and power even at the last moment 
of its earthly career, it cannot then descend into the regions of pain and suffering, or 
be lebom m unhappy circumstances any more Accordingly, all religions enjom the 
readmg of holy texts, m some form or other, in the hearing of the departing soul. 
The recitation is at once calculated to divert the attention from bodily suffei mg and 
gnef at the idea of being torn away from all it held dear and near in the phyoical 
world, m addition to imparting to it the consciousness of its ov/n true and glorious 
Self, the one and the only Bestower of Moksha, so far as any individual houl is 
concerned It must, however, be always kept in mmd that merit is not in empty 
words, or in the recitation thereof, but solely and simply in their purport or import ; 
and it must be evident now that weepmg and crymg in the presence of the departing 
soul can not only do no good to those whom it is leaving behind, in thus Vale of Toon,, 
but also actually go to deprive it of the last, and, therefore, the most momentous and 
valuable opportunity for proper progress in the closmg hours of its life on earth 

The reatation of the Sura y. S enjoined -on the followers of the creel of the 
Crescent also seems to have been mtended to assist the departing soul on the ipintual 
path. The very letters Y and S are suggestive of this purport; for the numerical 
value of is ten which, as a perfect or whole number, is the Ejmbol of Perfection 
and ^ IS an abridgement of rsse, or Life, whose divinity i- the one and th/ 
only theme to be dwelt upon in the hearing of a departing seal. 
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or domestic felicity and joy. And just as it cannot be said that the 
lover intends to marry the photograph of his intended, though he 
kisses and places it next to his heart, so can it not be said that the 
true vrorshipper takes the piece of stone to be his God 

So far as the images of the non-Jama gods and goddesses are 
concerned, obviously they do not possess sujficient merit to lead to 
the salvation of the soul, since they are mere symbols of the 
various aspects of Life It is, however, true that the contemplation of 
the different aspects of Life is not without its usefulness, since 
meditation is the only means of jnana, which, arising in the soul, 
enables it to turn to the true Divinity But while it is true that 
meditation on symbolical gods and goddesses may ultimately lead 
to the true form of worship, it is not possible to minimise the value of 
time lost, m a fruitless pursuit, which has ifltimately to be given up. 
As a matter of fact, raytholog}' is only calculated to lead into error more 
often than otherwise ; and no soul eager to attain emancipation can 
afford to enter its labyrinthian domain Besides, superstition seldom 
fails to implant itself on the worship of mythological gods, and mis- 
understood devotion usually degrades itself into a begging of favours—* 
Lord do this, and Lord do that ’—which is as far away from the spint 
of renunciation as ignorance from Trath 

As for the element of discord with respect to ritual, what has 
been said about the differences m the form of devotional worship, 
applies with full force to the differences in all other ceremonies, 
since the true aim of all forms of ceremonial worship is to rouse the 
dormant divinity of the soul 

All rational religions, it may be seen at a glance, have the two 
following points in view, namely, 

(1) the ideal of happiness to be attained, and 

(2) the means to attain it with 

iSiow, it IS obvious that so far as the attainment of happiness is 
concerned, there aie no material differences m the principal religions 
of the world. They all prescribe 

U) discrimination between the Self and the not-self, 

(u* renunciation. 
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(ill) concentration, and 
fiv) devotion 

for the attainment of the great ideal of happiness. The Hindus classify 
these means as the different kinds of Yoga, Karma Yoga, Jnana Yoga, 
Raja Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, and the like , the Muhammadans describe 
them as belief, purification, resignation and devotion , m other systems 
they are known by other names We have already discussed them all m 
the previous chapters of this book, from different points of view , and 
the subject of devotion has also been dealt with in this chapter 

The' facts established and the inferences drawn only point to one 
conclusion, namely, that there are no great differences m respect 
of the means prescribed by the different teachers of humanity from 
time to time, though, owing to misunderstanding and ignorance of 
the real truth, and not a little to our personal and racial prejudices 
also, the gulf has always been widening between the followers of the 
. numerous faiths prevailing in the world. 

As regards the first point, in particular, namely, the ideal of hap- 
piness to be attained, it will be seen that most of the religions of 
the world fall under one or the other of the two classes, the philoso- 
phical and the mystical ; and the difference between them lies m 
the fact that while the former insist on the true understanding of 
the nature of things, m the first instance, the latter lay all the stress 
they can on the element of devotion, leaving knowledge to arise from 
the depth of the soul m the course of concentration The disadvant- 
age of this latter course is, however, too great to be minimised, 
since, devotion being a kind of emotion, no genuine feeling 
of devotion can arise m the soul so long as it is not clearly 
convinced of its special relationship to the prescribed object 
of adoration and worship Besides, the ultimate object of devo- 
tion being one’s own Self, its being directed towards another, 
especially towards a mythological deity, m the first instance, is 
only a mischievous waste of time. Of the prevailing religions, 
Christianity, Islam and certain sects of the Hindus are all 
mostly devotional m their nature, while Jainism, Vedanta, Buddhism 
and the remaining five schools of Hindu philosophy are or aim 
at being philosophical. We have already dealt with most of these 
43 
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religions, and propose to deal with Islam before closing this chapter. 
The ideal of happiness each lays down for its follower has also been 
subjected to investigation, and has been seen to be nothing short of 
becoming God, which every soul already is in essence There is no 
creed which does not recognize and preach it directly or indirectly, 
though in the devotional types of religion the teaching is to 
be found with difficulty, and lies buried beneath myth and 
allegory. Even the religions of the philosophical type, with the 
exception of Jainism, are ah more or less obscure on the point, as 
has already been seen. Thus, when purged of the elements of vague- 
ness and error which have gathered round the nature of the Ideal, the 
Moksha of Yoga, the ‘ cHuim Brahman asmi ’ of Vedanta, and the 
Father-like Perfection or the Kingdom of Heaven of Christianity con- 
vey identically the same idea as that set by Jainism before mankind. 
Even amongst Muhammadans, the Sufis and some others believe in 
becoming one with God. Mr Amir Ah points out (‘ Islam,’ p. 15) 

“ A large section of ’Muslims, especially those inclined to Sufi-ism, believe, how- 
ever, that as the human soul is an emanation from God, the highest joy would consist 
in its fusion with the Universal Soul, whilst the greatest pain would be m a state of 
separation from the Divme Essence.” 

That the same idea underlies the true teaching of the Qur’an 
will be demonstrated presently 

There remains the question, whether it is possible to attain to 
the highest ideal of happiness ? On this point, it is refreshing to 
note that there is no difference of opinion among the founders of 
the different religions who all declare, with one voice, that one has 
only to try for it to realize it. But while this is so, so far as the 
main conclusion is concerned, there is, nevertheless, a slight misunder- 
standing as regards the various arguments which philosophers have 
advanced, from time to time, in support of their views The subject 
is divisible into three heads, namely, 

(1) God, 

(2) Nature, and 

(3) souls, 

and covers the whole field of philosophy In the West the object of 
philosophy has not been fully understood, for which reason people 
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indulge in it as a mere scholarly pastime. Shakespeare makes one 
of his characters say to the physician 

“ If thy physics canst not cure me of such evils as the mmd is heir to, 

Tlien throw thy physic to the dogs, / 

I’ll have none of it ” 

This applies equally well to the philosopher in the West. But 
in the East the sole purpose of philosophy has been to relieve the 
suffering of humanity who are victims to those very evils alluded to 
■by Shakespeare Even in the West certain philosophers, especially 
the Greeks, imitated their brethren of the East, and tried to unravel 
the mystery of being. Some of them visited India and other countries 
and benefited by their learning and wisdom,— a fact which explains 
the remarkable similarity of thought between the Indian and the 
Greek systems, and also accounts for the minor differences existing 
between them. There are always more sides than one of look- 
ing at a thing; and when two persons look at the same thing 
from different points of view, their opinions must differ, until one Cf 
■them IS able to make direct observations from both sides Besides, 
the medium we possess for expressing our ideas is so defective that 
it IS impossible to avoid all chances of error One man may use a 
word to express a certain idea, another may express the same sense by 
a different word, meaning not to differ from the first, and yet a casual 
reader may be puzzled by the variation, and may even find it difficult 
to reconcile the two versions The confusion becomes most aggravating 
when words having a special significance in one language are trans- 
lated into another having no word to represent them with 

If we would avoid the confusion of thought which has been a pro- 
lific source of trouble and has frequently led to bloodshed m the past, 
we must make up our minds to reject all but the most rigidly scientific 
method of study and investigation We must avoid the pernicious 
habit of hasty generalization, and reject the deduction which seeks to 
Triumph over opposition by the broadest of assumptions and the cheap- 
■est presumption. True metaphysics, it will be observed, is wedded 
to science ; it takes its facts directly from nature, and does not allow 
mi inference to be drawn till all the arguments for and against 
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a given proposition are sought out, investigated and duly weighed. 
It will not jump to a conclusion like the one we have had occasion to 
consider in connection with the permanency of the state of ?nofcs^a— all 
things involved in Time and Space are evanescent, therefore mdksha, 
too, must be a passing state of existence ! As an argument it betrays 
the conscious advocacy of an indefensible cause , as a declaration 
of opinion, lack of sober judgment- If the propounders of the argu- 
ment had taken the tiouble to study the problem from the standpoint 
of physics, they would have observed that all things involved m Time 
and Space are not necessarily ephemeral ; for all simple substances, 
e.g , atoms of matter, are eternal, although they exist in Space and 
continue in Time 

Jainism takes its facts direct from nature, and employs the 
further safeguard of nayaiMa (the ‘ logic ’ of standpoints) to ensure 
the accuracy of its deductions The result is a Science of Thought of 
unrivalled perfection,* the like of which has never yet been produced 

* The charge of indefimteness brought by the opponents of Jainism against the 
many-sidedness of the Jama Sjddhanfn rests on hasty judgment, and is easily refuted , 
for if they had taken the trouble to study the subject before cnticismg the Jama view, 
they would have perceived that though vagueness is hostile to precision and certamty 
of thought, It is not the same thing as the many-sidedness of aspects There can be no 
indefimteness in a synthesis or summing up of conclusions obtamed from different 
standpomts, where the conclusions are defimte and clear m themselves , nor is there 
room for the element of error m a system m which its very root — one-sidedness of out- 
look — is destroyed at the very outset To illustrate the pomt, a man, eg ,a. governor, 
may be a master with reference to certam mdividuals, and a servant, with reference to 
his kmg , hence, there is neither error nor mdefimteness m descnbmg him as a master 
from a particular pomt of view and a servant from another, but it will be a falsehood to 
regard him either as a master or as a servant The man who says that the 

governor is a master in relatiod to certam mdividuals and a servant with reference to 
his kmg certamly knows more, and is m no way less defimte, than he who knows him 
only as a master or he who is but aware of him as a servant It is qmte an error to read 
m the many-sidedness of the Jama Siddhdnia, a device to entangle the unwary opponent 
mto an mgeniously elaborated out system of ‘ either — or 's, on the contrary, this very 
many-sidedness of its vayn-tdda is the true secret of its unrivalled perfection This 
also disposes of the view that naya-vdda rmphes the attribution of mutually con- 
tradictory attributes to objects and thmgs; for just as a governor is both a master and 
a servant at one and the same time, so are all thmgs the abode of seemmgly hostile 
qualities, which are irreconcilable only when thought of with reference to the same 
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by any other system, whether oriental or occidental. It is a matter 
of daily experience that a set of rules applicable to a bundle of 
facts established with reference to a certain point of view do not 
hold good indiscriminately, that is, with reference to every other 
standpoint ; yet there is not one non-Jaina philosopher who has not 
fallen into a logical trap by mixing up his standpoints. .Suppose we 
say, here IS a jar of iron : if we remove its ironness, it will cease to 
exist. The statement is a metaphysical truth, for if the very substance 
of which a thing IS made be conceived to be non-existent, it is evident 
that the thing can then have no manner of claim to existence by 
itself. But now suppose further that we generalise upon this one 
instance and apply it to the case of a jar of x. It is conceivable that in 
certain cases the result may be true, but obvious that in certain 
others it must be simply disastrous , for x might not only stand 
for iron, copper, glass and other substances of which a jar may 
be made, but also for such things as water or butter which it 
might contain, as well as for the name of a person to whom it might 
belong As no jar containing butter would ever cease to exist by the 
removal of its contents, nor one belonging to a person, by changing 
hands, the result would be a logical calamity resulting from the 
application of a rule especially suited to a particular set of circum- 
stances to one not falling within its scope It will be observed that 
in common parlance it is as permissible to say a jar of iron as it is 
to say a jar of butter or a bowl of John, though the three state- 


group of facts, that is to say, from the same pomt of view Thus the true 
haU-raark of perfection of thought is the many-sided naya-vada, which, m the 
words of a great American thmker (see the Nayakarnika, pp 24-26), is “competent 
fo descend into the utmost mmutise of metaphysics and to settle all the vexed 
questions of abstruse speculation by a positive method to settle at any rate 
the limits of what it is possible to determine by any method which the human 
mmd may be rationally supposed to possess It promises to reconcile all the con- 
flicting schools, not by mducing any of them necessarily to abandon their favourite 
' standpomts,’ but by proving to them that the standpoints of all others are alike 
tenable, or at least, that they are representative of some aspect of truth which under 
some modification needs to be represented, and that the mtegnty of Truth con- 
sists in this very variety of its aspects, within the rational umty of an all-comprehen- 
sive and ramifymg prmciple ” 
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ments are made from different points of view. The first holds true 
from what is known as the draxyarthic nay a, the point of view which 
takes into consideration the nature of the substance of which a thing 
IS made while the other two are true only from what may be called, 
the xyavakam, that is the practical standpoint. This is sufficient to 
show that the inability to distinguish between different points of 
view must eventually lead to confusion. 

It might be urged that confusion such as this seldom occurs in 
philosophy, and that we have needlessly magnified the possibility of 
error It is true that the instance selected to illustrate our point is 
an easy one, and one hardly likely to be committed by a rational 
being ; but its type has been repeated by all systems of thought 
which have not expressly adopted the principle of nayavada ; orwhich 
have deliberately sought to disprove its validity. Such, for instance, 
IS the case with the Advaita Vedanta which deliberately chal- 
lenges the Jaina method, and which is, consequently, plunged into 
the quagmire of confusion, resulting from the mixing up of what is 
known as the paryaydrtJnc nay a (the standpoint of ‘ accident,* or form) 
with the fZrai7/ar?7t?c (the point of view of substance) The distinction 
between these two standpoints may be brought out clearly by the 
instance of water which is gaseous matter in its essence, that is from 
the draiydrtlaciiQmtQi View, but a non-gaseous liquid in appearance or 
form (the 2 c side of the question) Similarly, the individual 
soul is a puie divinity m so far as its essential nature is concerned, as- 
has been established in these pages, but from the pcrryayarf/iic point of 
view it is only an impure ego, involved in the cycle of transmigration. 
But this view is not open to Advaitism, which fights shy of nayaxdda; 
and the result is that the Advaitists have had no other alternative but 
to deny the very existence of the soul, calling all else but one solitary 
pnnciple, or abstraction, an illusion pure and simple ! It is evident 
what an amount of ridicule one would draw on oneself should one 
persist in describing water as an illusion ; but the mistake of Advait- 
ism is exactly of the same tjqie and form. 

Buddhism, too, has fallen a victim to its antagonism to nayaxdda; 
for it has only laid hold of the principle of change, and shut itself 
out from all other points of view. Its notion of mndna, consequently^ 
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is a conception of extinction, out and out which is clearly opposed to 
the nature of the soul from the ^Zm-ryari/itcpoint of view, that is, as a 
substance. 

Coming to modem times, the metaphysicians of the 'materialistic 
school have also fallen into error like the Buddhists They draw 
their inferences about the nature of the soul from the fact that our 
consciousness is liable to be affected by musk, coffee and other like 
material things ; but refuse to study its nature any further. Their - 
observation is thus confined to the 'parydyarthic point of view, and con- 
sequently does not prove the existence of the soul as a self-subsisting 
reality It is not that their observation is faulty, for the soul is 
actually affected by matter in the condition of bondage ; but it is 
their metaphysical deduction which is to be rejected as a one-sided, 
and therefore necessarily inaccurate, conclusion The truth is that 
from t)iedTaiyartliic point of view, that is, considered as a thing in 
itself, the soul is a substance independent of matter ; but from the 
2)arydyarthic side of the problem, no unredeemed soul— and it is only 
an unredeemed soul that is open to be experimented v/ith— can ever 
be found to be free from the companionship of matter. Hence the 
error of the materialist 


Jaimsm warns us not only against inexhaustive research, but 
also against being misled by the one-sided observations and statements 
of others Itself a master of the Science of Thought, it knows the 
shortcomings of language— how it is incapable of expressing the results 
of investigation from dinerent points of view at one and the 
same time, and how misleading its expression ha^omes unless atten- 
tion be conscantlv direcred to the pardcular standpoint from Traich 
a statement proceeds. To guard against this huge possfoilitv of error. 
Jainism suggests the simple derice of mentallv -plzcizig the word x-yaf 
dit., somehow, hence, from a particular point of view, or In a certain 
sensed before eveir statemenL This would at once enable one to 


perceive that the statement is made from a 
and holds good onlj so ^ as that standpoint 
would then he directsu on ihe right lines of e: 
ment of truth speeuilv attamsd. 
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As Jainism points out, perhaps no other cause of error in meta- 
physics is quite so fruitful as the failure to realize that all seeaaingly 
contradictory statements are not necessarily hostile For instance, 
when it is said that the world is nitya-anitya (permanent-imperma- 
nent), the bewilderment of the untrained mind is great, and it is apt 
to reject the statement as a piece of buffoonery, if not the outcome 
of an unsound brain Nevertheless, true metaphysics can only de- 
scribe the world as nifya-anifya, font is }iifya (permanent or eternal) 
in so far as the substances of which it is composed are eternal and 
indestructible, and certainly it is also constituted by things that are 
seen one day and gone the next In a word, the world is unperish- 
ing and eternal in so far as the substances composing it are concerned, 
but perishing and non-eternal with regard to the forms which those 
very substances put on from time to time. This simple truth, when 
put into the form of the Pilule formulae which metaphysicians 
delight to employ, is apt to cause a great deal of confusion, and has 
to be guarded against, by means of certain well-defined safeguards, 
that aim at ensuring the consistency of subtle abstract thought. The 
Jaina doctrine of the Syadvada is a system of scientific safeguards that 
aim at maintaining the proper consistency in metaphysical thought 
It proceeds by examining the theory of contradiction, and points out 
that contradictory speech is resolvable, ultimately, into seven forms 
as follows : — 

(1) affirmance (of a proposition), 

(2) demal fof the proposition), 

(3) simultaneous affirmance and denial, 

(4) affirmance -f denial, 

(5) affirmance -f mdescnbability, 

(6) denial -f indescnbability, 

(7) affirmance -f denial -f indescribability 

Tne above are all the possible forms of contradiction that can 
occur in thought They may be contradictory in reference to one 
another, or in regard to their own contents, as is the case with the 
compound forms, especially the seventh It will be noticed that 
the first three of these forms are simple judgments or predica- 
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tions, and the remaining four, their compounds or combinations, com- 
bining them in different groups. 

The hrst three of these combinations are also the three possible 
modes of predication in human speech. For when talking, we only 
talk about some object or thing, and in talking about an object or 
thing, we either affirm something about it or deny something with 
reference to it, or say that it is indescribable altogether, which means 
that it presents, at one and the same time, the two contradictory aspects 
of existence and non-existence, which makes it impossible absolutely 
either to affirm or deny its being To illustrate, the world is un- 
perishing and eternal with reference to its substances , it is perishing 
and non-eternal with regard to the forms that are seen one day and 
gone the next ; and it is indescribable when thought of with reference 
to its dual constituents, namely, substance and form both For when 
we think of both substance and form at the same time the world pre- 
sents to the view both perishability as well as imperishability at 
once, and as there is no word in our languages except mdescribability 
that can represent the existence-non-existence idea that arises up- 
permost in the mind at the time, we must say that it is indescrib- 
able. These three— affirmance, denial and mdescribability— are, then, 
the three simple forms of predication m human speech Their com- 
binations give rise to four other forms which have been enumerated at 
numbers 4 to 7 in the list given above. 

It may be pointed out that the distinction between simultaneous 
affirmance and denial and m what has been put down as affirmance 4- 
denial is rather important , for in the former the view is held simul- 
taneously from both the standpoints {e,g , with reference to substance 
and form m the example of the world), while in the latter there is 
a simple summing up only of the results obtained by viewing things 
successively from the two points of view 

A true metaphysician must warn himself against falling into 
error by the mere appearance of contradiction in form , for,* as is 
evident from the example of the world, not all contradictions are 
real In order to constitute a real contradiction, the affirmance and 
denial will both have to proceed from the same standpoint For 
instance, of the statements “ A is dead ” and “A is not dead,” when 
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they proceed from the same standpoint one at least is bound to be 
false, inasmuch as it cannot be that A is both alive and dead, when 
the question of his death is considered from the one and the same 
point of view But when taken from different standpoints there 
is no necessary contradiction involved in them ; for A may be dead 
as A, and yet alive in so far as he is a soul, which is eternal and, 
therefore, above birth and death both. For this reason the student 
of metaphysics in Jainism is advised, as already noticed, to mentally 
insert the word syM Giterally, in some way) before every state- 
ment of fact that he comes across, to warn him that it has been 
made from one particular point of view, which he should engage 
himself to ascertain In this way he is not likely to be frightened 
by the contradictions he might encounter in the course of his study, 
and will not be baffled by them. Hence, where an untrained 
novice is likely to lose his head m dumb-founding bewilderment 
produced by such seemingly irreconcilable statements as “ the world 
is Tiitya-anitya” and to spurn or turn away from trath, the master 
of the syadvada is sure to acquire the true insight into the nature 
of things, and ultimately also mastery over the empire of nature, inas- 
much as knowledge is power whereby men have subdued and are now 
subduing nature ! 

We may now revert from this necessary digression, and take up 
the three subjects, namely, God, Nature and Soul, with reference to 
which we proposed to study the differences amongst the principal 

religions of the world. 

Of these the idea of 

God 

which, as we saw in the third chapter, has been understood in a 
variety of senses by mankind, is the first to claim our attention. 
The clear idea of God is naturally that of Jainism, which signifies 
the Supreme Status of the Liberated Soul. 

■The insistence on the number twenty-four as that of the most 
Glorious Souls, is due to the fact that these Great Ones became 
Teachers of humanity before the attainment of Nirvana, while the 
rest of the Liberated Souls only applied themselves to attain Their 
own salvation, although they also taught others to some extent. 
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We have seen that the teaching of Christianity, Buddhism and 
Zoroastrianism recognises these twenty-four Gods The Hindu 
Scriptures also acknowledge some of the Holy Ones, and the first 
Tirihamkara is even mentioned by name in the Bhagavata Purana 
and other works Islam alone of the other more important creeds- 
can be said to be silent about them, but the use of the plural form of 
the 1st person for Godhead can only indicate one of the two things, 
either that the word ‘we’ is employed with reference to a number of 
Gods, or m the sense m which it is used by earthly Kings, that is, as 
a mark of personal greatness But except the word of the ignorant 
theologian of modern times, there is no authority for the latter inter- 
pretation, for the Qur’an IS altogether silent on the point , and the 
former is supported by good reason and philosophy It follows, there- 
fore, that the former is the true interpretation 

We thus find that A1 Qur’an also contains the same teaching as 
to the nature of Godhead as is to be found elsewhere But for this 
Muhammad would never have said, “ Man know thyself, ” nor ‘ God,’ 
“lam nearer to you than your jugular vein ’’ 

As for the remaining ideas of God, we have had occasion to 
point out that the notion of the Absolute is quite untenable philoso- 
phically It has, however, laigely entered into modern thought, and 
some sects lay stress on positing it by itself, describing it as the- 
Unmanifested. The views of the Vedanta and the Sankhya schools on 
this point have already been discussed in the earlier chapters of this- 
book, but the fact that Muslim theology has taken the same view, 
will become clear on a perusal of the following abridged passage from 
the ‘Philosophy of Islam 

“ In the beginning was God just as He now is — without any addition or participa- 
tion There is no addition to or subtraction from the Divine Essence — It is the 
same In the first stage Unity is real and diversity is relational It is a stage^ 

where imagination cannot be exercised He is beyond all knowledge In this stage the 
essence had overw'helmed the attributes He was as it were engaged m Himself Then 
there is the awakemng of His l6ve for Himself He wanted to see HunseH ' I was a 
hidden treasure,’ m a Hadis it is said, ‘ and loved to be known, and created the world 
to be known ’ There is the awakening to His attributes In the second stage (Wahdat), 
four relations are found, Vajud (essence), Em (knowledge of self), Nur (Light, i e , 
dawning of the essence m the knowledge, — the Egoh and Shahud (observation of self 
He becomes conscious— ‘ I am that I am ’ ” 
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It is needless to conment upon the impurity of the notion of the 
Unmanifest Absolute, since it is a pure abstraction like fluidity, or 
republic 

The conception of God as Isvara, ‘ the Word,’ and the like, is 
the next to demand our attention But we have fully shown mthe 
ninth and the tenth chapters thg-t in actual life there is nothing to 
■correspond to these conceptions which are pure personifications. 

There remains the idea of God as a creator to be dealt with 
On this point, also, it has been shown that the creation of the uni- 
verse, of individual souls and of their bodies cannot be truthfully 
-ascribed to any one. The God who creates all things, including evil, 
^nnot possibly claim our reverence. Jainism, Vaisesika, Nyaya, 
Sankhjm, Vedanta and the school of thought known as the Purva 
Mimamsa are at one in refusing to offer homage to any one who 
creates unhappy beings and then claims devotion from them The 
freedom of Jama thought appears at its best in the following argu- 
ment ( see ‘ An Introduction to Jainism,’ by N. Rangaji, p. 61):— 

Why should I call you my God ? Is it your entrance into this world accompa- 
med by all the splendour of Indras and more, that entitles you to my homage ? Is it 
your power to work through the sky ^ Do then the two classes of immunity from 
physical pain, etc., constitute your claim to our reverence”? Are you then our God 
by being the founder of a religion ? ” 

In this way a question is put about each and everj'- attribute, till 
the list is exhausted, and the philosopher concludes that in a world, 
which is governed by the law of harina, or cause and effect, a creative 
divinity who declines to violate and is powerless to suspend that law, 
for the sake of his devotee, cannot be entitled to our reverence on 
any ground. Jainism also declines to believe that Divinity 'is the 
-source of all actions, because that leads to an absurdity in relation to 
the doctrine of punishment To say that a thief commits theft, be- 
cause he was so moved by the will of a God, and, at the same time, to 
hold that that God will punish him for the theft, cannot be considered 
just by any means The acliai'ya returns to the charge with the 
-argument that if a god is entitled to take credit for sending the rams, 
for producing milk in the mother’s breast, and for tempering the 
winds to the shorn lamb, he must be censured for creating famines, 
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himself he ceases to worship the Holy Ones. This is actually the 
teaching of the great Tirihanikai'as Themselves. 

Jainism does not recognize the claim of any god or goddess nor 
even of the great Tirtliavikaras, to be worshipped on the ground of 
fear or for obtaining boons from them The Teacher {gum) alone is 
entitled to worship, and the true Teacher is he who imparts perfect 
knowledge in plain language, not he who has not sufficient knowledge 
himself, nor he who mystifies us with myths and legends As re- 
gards the granting of boons, it is obvious that the soul is itself 
immortal, and possesses the capacity for perfect knowledge and bliss. 
Hence, no one can grant to it anything worth having, from outside 
Neither can any external agency destroy the force of its kurmas, called 
destiny in Islam. It follows that worshipping an outside agency for 
the things which are already ours and which cannot be had from the 
■outside, is only calculated to lead to greater trouble, inasmuch as all 
expectations of help from without only go to make’ the will nega- 
tive The true God to worship and praise, therefore, is the individual 
soul itself, whose ‘ omnipotence ’ is kept back only so long as one insists 
on insulting it by regarding it as helpless, and by applying to wrong 
sources for its help Besides one's own Self, only those who have set 
the example of self -evolution and attained perfection and everlasting 
joy, and whom we must follow if we would free ourselves from the 
cycle of births and deaths, are alone entitled to respect and reverence 
from us Just as he who would become a lawyer cannot denve any 
benefit from the worship of mythical heroes and saints, so cannot 
the soul desirous of attaining nirvana be benefited by any but the 
Soul that has attained to liberation- A lawyer alone can help us in 
the study of law , similarly, it is only a Liberated Soul that can be 
of help to us in the attainment of perfection and bliss. 

We now pass on to a consideration of 

Nature, 

that is to say, of the universe, which, as scientists maintain, does 
not require the interference of an outside agency Science undoub- 
tedly is nght to the extent that there is no creator of the world, 
and that the universe, a$ a whole, discloses no teleological design m 
its evolution. But it is unable to explain the nature of the soul 
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-which has only baffled it hitherto. Failing to understand the true 
•sense of the teachings of the -real Teachers of our race, it has un- 
hesitatingly declared religion to be irrational and unscientific. And, 
since, metaphysics only endeavours to ascertain the final causes of the 
word-process, and since its conclusions invariably agree with those 
•of religion, wherever and whenever they are pushed to the final issue, 
it, too, has been dubbed unscientific indiscriminately. As a matter 
of fact, consistency of thought without which no department of 
knowledge can be perfect, however much it might be based on the 
observation of facts m nature— it is not the facts of observation 
themselves which constitute science, but their rational classification, 
and the ascertainment of their causes— is unthinkable without the 
aid of true metaphysics or philosophy. Hence, philosophy, which 
totally rejects the element of chance and its companion, arbitrariness, 
and which recognises only the sequence of Cause and Effect m its 
all-embracing sphere of activity, is the science of all sciences known 
to fiian. 

The absence of the knowledge of the soul m the West became 
the starting point of the development and growth of a system of 
thought which soon managed to shake itself free from religious • 
domination of every descnption whatsoever, and which, m conse- 
quence of the extraordinary abilities and forcible eloquence of some 
of the leading scientists, who took up its cause, evolved out, towards 
the end of the last century, into what has been termed Scientific 
Agnosticism Carried away by the brilliancy of their researches 
in the realm of what must be described as dead matter, and 
encouraged by the semblance of worldly prosperity which their dis- 
•coveries and inventions brought about, these scientific giants pushed 
on with their enquiries, and discovered newer and newer secrets of 
nature, till, emboldened by their successes, they invaded the domain 
of Religion, forgetting that in that territory all those whose eqmp- 
ment for study consisted solely of the spectrum, the microscope, the 
knife and measures and weights were not, by any means, welcomed 
as guests by mother Nature, and that the only persons who could 
successfully hope to explore that region were those who had 
, been initiated into the mysteries of the soul or spirit, that is Life 
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Enormous is the debt of gratitude the world, and particularly the so- 
called civilized world, owes these mdefatigable workers for their 
discoveries of electricity and the like, but equally great is the 
mischief which their opinions on the subjects connected with religion 
have done But thanks to the growth of the New Thought move- 
ment, already a great deal of the lost ground has been wrenched back 
for Religion from the clutches of Pyrrhonism ; and men who had 
come to look upon life as the result of a mere 3uxtaposition of atoms 
of dead matter have begun once more to look upon it as a thing which 
continues to exist after the dissolution of the body in death 

In dealing with such subjects as Soul, Spirit and Time, it is not 
to be expected that the conclusions of religious philosophy would 
always find material corroboration from the researches of the modem 
scientific world As a matter of fact, science is yet in its infancy, 
and still thinking of manufacturing life and consciousness from its 
lifeless matter and unconscious force. 

Science would take a living animal and say that its carcass, 
when placed at a certain height, is capable of doing so many foot- 
pounds of work, but would not worry itself about the work it is 
capable of doing as a living being It feels baffled in the presence 
of life, and, therefore, prudently confines its operations to the cal- 
culation of foot-pounds of work which it can extract out of carcasses. 
And, since its system of energetics only professes to deal with the 
actual and potential motion of lifeless bodies, it is not surprising that 
its conception of energy should altogether leave out of account the 
innumerable virtues of the soul 

Full of admiration and alarm as religion is for the wonderful 
vigour and daring of this strange child of its own declining years, it 
cannot be expected to lend its assent to its surmises about the pro- 
duction of life and consciousness from the motion of dead, unconscious 
matter, or about the end of existence being nothing more cheerful 
than the ‘ peaceful repose ’ underground. 

Not a little of the confusion of thought which prevails in our 
midst today, is, however, due to the fact that Theology makes its 
man-like creator poke his nose everywhere, in and out of season ; and 
no one can wonder if men are led to prefer a matter-and-force world 
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to its being a product, ex mlulo, at the command of a self-contradic- 
tory creator. Jainism shows that nothing alone comes out of nothing, 
and furnishes a complete explanation of the phenomenal world. The 
•cause of the differences of opinion between the philosophical and 
the mystical schools of religion, on this point, is to be found in the 
personification of the different functions of the soul as I^vara or the 
Word. When theology lost sight of the fact of personification, and 
accepted the product of human imagination as an actual being, a 
•creator was at once ushered into the world, to be the harbinger of 
atheism in his turn. The tendency to a monistic conception of the 
world reached its culmination in denying existence to everything else, 
and leaving this man-made creator in the sole possession of the field 
Hence, matter had to be created out of nothing to enable this pet of 
theology to exercise his creative function. The moment theology would 
come round to acknowledge the nature of the personifications which 
different oiders of mystics have set up for themselves, that very moment 
would mark the termination of differences among the different creeds, 
.and, in all probability, between science' and religion as well. 

The cause of the theological error in maintaining the world to 
have been created from nothing might also be found to lie in the 
nature of matter with special reference to the phenomenon of dream- 
ing Since the material of the dream-world seems to come from 
nowhere, and since the dreamer’s mind is not conscious of its pre- 
sence m the waking state, an inexact philosophy might come to the 
conclusion that it is created from nought. Arrived at a conclusion 
so highly satisfactory to mystical thought, it is but natural that 
theology should have jumped to the further conclusion that the world 
was also formed of a matter which rushed into being from nought, at 
the creative fiat of its Causa Causans of things The absurdity of 
the argument, however, is apparent to any one who knows the nature 
<of the mechanism of dreams as explained in an earlier chapter. 
Besides, if a dreamer could be credited with creative function, every 
soul would have the power to create matter from nothing, which, 
however, is not the position of the theologian. Thus, the statement 
that the material of the world was created from nothing is not 
acceptable to common sense by any means 
44 ' 
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We may now pass on to a consideration of the nature of differ- 
ences about the 

Soul 

• 

It is generally accepted by religion that there is an immortal 
essence behind every form of life which is the centre and source 
of the activities of living beings We have fully examined the nature 
of this immortal essence already in the earlier chapters of this book^ 
and, therefore, need only concern ourselves here with the ques- 
tion, what IS meant by it in the different schools of religious philo- 
sophy 

The reader is already familiar with the Advaitist's view accord- 
ing to which the one Brahman is the only reality and all else an 
illusion ; but Sankhya defines the soul as an ‘ Absolute, all-pervading, 
unlimited, immaterial, quality-less intelligence, free by nature, and 
a spectator ' By the use of the term immaterial Kapila does not 
mean that the soul is devoid of substantiveness altogether, but only 
that it is not a product of matter. Nyaya considers the soul to be 
the ruler of the senses and body, and an all-pervading, active agent 

Other systems of Hindu philosophy give more or less the same 
definition of the soul, and consider its nature to be ‘ immaterial, 
blissful, eternal, unmamfest, without members, without modifica- 
tions, and intelligent 

In Islam the soul is regarded as an emanation from its god, and 
IS said to exist for ever (‘Islam’ by Amir All, p 12). The Prophet 
himself was asked to explain the nature of the soul, and he declared : 

(spirit or soul) is by the command of God (‘ The Philosophy of 
Islam,’ by Khaja Khan, p 14) 

So far as the evangelists are concerned, they did not define the 
soul m philosophical terms , but they distinctly recognized that it 
could attain the perfection of Gods. 

Moses taught : ‘ ‘ And the Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man 
became a living soul.”— (Genesis ii 7) 
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In Zoroastrianism the soul is said to be a spiritual entity which 
passes after death into the place of reward, or punishment, according 
to the deeds performed in this world. 

According to one of the sects of Muslim mystics the soul is the 
reflection of God Mr. Khaja Khan points out (The Philosophy of 
Islam, p. 9) : — 

“ The Shahudians consider that the alam (world) is a reflection of God A man 
enters a glass-house and sees himself reflected in a hundred directions These reflec- 
tions virtually depend on the man and have no existence of their own The attributes 
and the ego (.47)7 i/ff^) of man aie thus the reflection of the attributes and essence of 
God The alam (.the world) is the rupee of the juggler, which m reahty is a piece of 
potterj' (a nothmg) , but by the skill of the juggler shows itself hke the silver of 
the rupee Thus everythmg is ‘ with him ’ ” 

^ These views have all been subjected to a searching criticism 
already in the earlier pages of this book, and need not be dwelt upon 
heie any further We shall accordingly pass on to a consideration of 
the further question . whether all living beings be endowed with a 
soul ? 

Now, so far as the higher animals are concerned it is ob\nous 
that there is a difference in respect of the degree of mtellectualism, 
but not of kind, between them and man If any one doubt this, 
let him call his dog to himself, and find out which part of the animal 
understood his command, w'hether the matter of the physical body, or 
the thinking principle within ? That will convince him that the 
consciousness of the animal is of the same type as his own, although 
in his case it is manifesting itself through fewer limitations, while 
in the dog it is very much cramped and restricted in its activity 
The experiments made on animals by trainers and others conclusively 
prove the presence of the Thinker* m their bodies. Surely the doing 
of simple addition and the expression of such thoughts as ‘ I am 
tired and the like are sufficient pi oof of the presence of intelligence f 

*See the article entitled “Educated Horses at Elberfeld ” in ‘The Field,’ 
dated Apnl 19, 1913, vol cxxi. No •3147 See also m this connection pages 172—174 
of E M Smith’s ‘ Investigation of Mind m Animals ’ 

t Ancient Scriptures record many mstances of anunals comprehending human 
speech, and the Jama Tirthamharas are said to have put some' of them on the road 
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in the animals Even if these accounts be not true, there are 
innumerable other indications of inborn sagacity in them. The 
plants are very little removed from the lowest- grades of animals, 
so that there is hardly any perceptible difference between the highest 
strata of the vegetable and the lowest ones of the animal kingdom. 
Even in the mineral kingdom death is not unknown, which 
means that metals are also endowed with life This is amply 
borne out by the expenments conducted by the great Indian 
Scientist, Prof. Sir J. G Bose of Bengal. The fact is that there 
is no life without consciousness, and no consciousness without 
life Hence wherever there is life there is consciousness, whether 
it be fully manifested or not Now, because the thinker or soul is 
nothing other than the conscious essence, it further follows that 
wherever there is life there is soul ! 

We now come to 

Transmigration 

which, as has been already shown, is a truth of philosophy So far as 
its recognition by the generalitv of mankind is concerned, undoubted- 
ly all the ancient religions of the world were based on it. The con- 
flict of opinion among the followers of the different creeds about its 
truth only arose, when the basic principles of religion had become 
buried under the cobwebs of superstition and the dogmas of a vague 
and mystic theology The worship of personified gods has, no 
doubt, been responsible, in a great measure, for the error of modem 
theology The transference of the function of determim'ng the conse- 
quences of individual actions from the ‘ fruit-bearing ' property of karma 
to an imaginary godhead could not but end m positing a ruler divine 
on the one hand, and in robbing the individual deeds of their karmic 
force, on the other, with the result that transmigration had to give 
place to this man-made creator, wherever the absence of philosophical 
illumination gave him a chance of establishing himself. 


to redemption All these accounts have hitherto been treated by modem thinkers as 
human inventions seekmg additional glor3>- for rehgion, but truth has now, at last, 
begun to assert itself, and to show that animals can at least understand, and at times 
also make themselves understood by man. 
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It must, however, be said in defence of the founders of the two 
non-Indian religions, whose followers now deny the doctrine of trans- 
migration, that they themselves never denied its truth The doctrine 
IS there, sure enough, m their teachings, only it is not directly preached. 
Their less enlightened followers have, however, taken that which 
is not openly preached in their Scriptures as frivolous and false. It is 
a dangerous and highly mischievous rule of interpretation to read 
silence into contradiction Not only have their venerable leaders 
not denied the truth of the doctrine of re-incarnation, but there is, 
on the contrary, much in their sayings to show that they were well 
aware of it, and taught it in disguise Why they did not preach it 
openly, might be due to two causes in the mam. In the first place, they 
dared not openly say anything tO' excite the fury of the mobs, and, 
secondly, they did not profess to deal with religion exhaustively That 
the authors of the Christian creed accepted the doctrine of transmi- 
gration has been sufficiently demonstrated m the earlier parts of this 
book, and is further supported by such texts as the following :~ 

“ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit [t e , shall be born as kings and 
rulers of men m their next incarnation on] the earth ’’—(Matt v 6 ) 

Even the doctrines of Asrava (influx of matter into the soul) and 
landha (bondage) are to be found in the Bible and the early Chris- 
tian teachings, as will be evident from the following quotations . — 
Asrava 

(1) “ Save me, 0 God , for the waters are come in unto my soul I sink m deep 
mure, where there is no standing ; where the floods overflow me ” —(Psalm Ixix. 1 
and 2 ) 

(2) “ And there shall in no wise enter into it [the Pure Perfect Spirit] anything 

that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a he ” — TReve- 

lations xxi. 27 ) 

Bandha {bondage )* : 

(1) " For bound m this earthly body we apprehend the objects of sense by means 
of the body ’’—(Ante Nicene Ch. Lib vol. xii 224) 

* Cf “I am bowed down with many iron bands, that I cannot hftup mine head by 
reason of my sms, neither have I any respite . for I have pro/oked thy wrath, and done 
that which is evil before thee • I did not thy will, neither kept I thy commandments : 
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C2j “ His o-m ineqnilfes shall take the Tricked himself^ and he shaT; be holdea 
Trrth the cords of Ms ovrn sns OProverbs t. 22.1 

^3) “ The mental acumen of those Trho are in the bodj seems to be blunted faj the 
nature of corporeal matter.”— Ante Nicene C. Lifa — Origen i,p. 92.) 

■ 4j “ Flesh separates and limits the knoivledge of those that are spirituaL 
for souls themselves bv themselves are eguah’ — .A. N. C. lib. rda 352 » 

<5; “For I knovr thatinme dvrelleth no good thing:. . .bur I see another 
lavr in mv members vrarring against the laiv of mv mind and bringing me into capiiri- 
tv to the lavr of sin vhich is in mj members.” — Hlomans vii. 18 — ^24. i 

(6) “ For the fiesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the fiesh ; 
and these are contrary the one to another : so t'n 2 .t ye cannot do the things that ye 
■would ''—(Galatians v. 17.) 

(T) “ Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, bis ser- 
vants ye are to whom ye obey ; whet'oer of sin unto death, or of obedience unto 
nghteousness ? ’’—(Romans vi. 16 ) 

(8) “ . . . the contest . . . is not against flesh and blood, but against the 
spintual powers of the inordinate passions that work through the flesh. ” — (A. X. C. 
Lib rm. 419-420 i 

i9j “ Te shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free ’’—(John vffi. 32.) 

(10) “ . . for of whom a man is overcome, of the same is he brought in bond- 

age.”— <2 Peter ii. 19.) 

These passages are capable of sound sense only on the hypothesis 
of transmigration. In John in. 12 is given the reason why Jesus 
withheld certain higher teachings of religion from his congregations. 
He is said to have declared : 

'' If I have told you of ea'rthly things, and ye-beheve not, how shall ye believe, 
if I teU you of heavenly things ” 

This one quotation suffices to show that the Xew Testament was 
never intended to be a complete code of religion by itself, and the 
present work is a demonstration of the fact that neither the Holy 
Bible, nor the Qur’an, nor the scriptures of any other non-Indian 
religion can be treated as complete and exhaustive in themselves. 


I have set up abominations, and have multipliei detestable things.” -The Prayer 
of Hanasses iJcicith Apocrypha) 
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Even the Vedas are so much involved in mysticism and umntcllipibi- 
hty of devotional poetry that, taken by themselves, they can onh 
mislead one in the first instance. The inference to be drawn 
from this circumstance is that, unless there be somethinp: to con- 
tradict the teaching of an earlier scientific school, either expressly 
or by necessary implication, the founder of an incomplete later s\ stem 
of theology cannot be said to have denied the truth of anv true and 
pljilosophically sound doctrine of religion Applying this test to the 
Holy Bible and the Qur’an we find that they do not anywhere con- 
tradict the truth of re-incarnation * 

Christianity and Islam will both have to reject a number of 
passages from their sacred scriptures, if they persist in denying the 
truth of re-mcarnation So far as Christianity is concerned, we hope 
we have said enough to convince the most obdurate Christian that 
his own religion teaches identically, and word for word, the same 
doctrine as is preached by the most ancient faith in the world, name- 
ly, Jainism We shall, therefore, now turn to 

Islam 

to show that the same doctrine is contained in its sacred books 

Muhammad even believed in the existence of souls prior to their 
embodied life on earth He said 

“Souls before having dependence upon bodies, were like assembled armies 
■after that they were dispersed , and sent mto bodies Therefore, those which were 
acquamted before the dependence attract each other, and those that were unacquaint- 
ed, repel.”— (‘ The Sayings of Muhammad,’ p 81 ) 

The Qur'an and the tradition (Hadis) also contain carefully 
concealed allusions to the highest form of belief. A few quotations 
may be given 

1. “ We are nearer to him (man) than the vital vein ” — (Al Qur’an, 1. 16 ) 

* The text, “whosoever slayeth Cam, vengeance shall be taken on him seven- 
fold” (Genesis iv. 15), directly supports the doctrine of transmigration of souls For 
it IS inconceivable how a person can be killed seven 'times in revenge for Cain except 
on the hypothesis of re-mcarnation The precise sense of this passage is not at all 
dilBcult to grasp if we recall to mind what was said about Cam m the chapter on the 
‘Pall” It simply means that having arrived at the stage when he can form an 
opinion about the nature of mtellect, whosoever is foolish enough to throttle its voice 
shall have to undergo many re-births, before he gets another opportunity of electing 
for himself whether he will be guided by it or not. 
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2 “ And He to whom you pray is nearer to you than the neck of your camel. ' 

— (* Sayings of Muhammad ’) 

3. “ God hath not created anything better than Reason, or anjrthmg more per- 
fect, or more beautiful than Reason , the benefits which God giveth are on its account, 
and understandmg is by it, and God’s wrath is caused by it, and by it are rewards, 
and punishments Saymgs of Muhammad ’) 

People were not worthy to be told that He who is nearer than 
the camel's neck and the vital vein in one’s body is none other than 
the Self, and so the highest truth was not imparted to them in plain, 
undisguised language. 

This, we fancy, was the mam consideration which led Muham- 
mad to preserve silence on some of the most important problems of 
religion. 

However, the error which the followers of Islam have fallen into 
is one which nullifies the little good that may be found m their inter- 
pretation of their faith If we start with a belief in the eternal and 
unbridgeable duality between God and man, thus investing the latter 
with all conceivable kinds of negative powers and qualities, the whole 
faith becomes self-contradictory , for belief, being the builder of 
character, can only build according to what is believed, never m oppo- 
sition to it. Hence, if the belief m the iiTemediable, ineradicable 
infenority of the soul be deeply rooted in the mind, it is not possible 
for it to attain to higher spiritual unfoldment 

It IS our wrong interpretation of scriptures which leads us into 
conflicting and mutually contradictory dogmas, and causes us to 
adhere to them with the full force of stupid bigotry that never fails ta 
attend on prejudice We thus not only become the causes of our own 
undoing, but also richly deserve the scathing condemnation of all 
unbiased minds, of which Schopenhauer’s opinion of the Qur an 
furnishes a fairly good instance. Says the great 'Philosopher : — 

“Consider, for example, the Koran This wretched book was sufficient to 
found a religion of the world, to satisfy the metaphysical need of innumerable millions 
of men for twelve hundred years, to become the foundation of their morality, and 
of no small contempt for death, and also to inspire them to bloody wars and most 
extended conquests We find m it the saddest and the poorest form of theism. Much 
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"This IS the eternal state, having attained thereto none is bewildered Who 
-even at the death hour is established therein, he goeth to the nirvana of the 
efemal."— Z»jscoHrsc II. 

The main thing is to cultivate the habit of equanimity which 
prevents new bonds from being forged even though asmya 
of matter still continue. The man who is resigned to his fate, who 
keeps his mind evenly balanced both in prosperity and adversity, who 
calmly and dispassionately employs himself exclusively in the per- 
formance of riqht action— such a man alone is said to practise resigna- 
tion, none else. 

Fatalism is altogether out of place here, for while fatalism pro- 
ceeds on the supposition of an inexorable fate, resignation is practised 
only to take the shaping of one's destiny m one’s own hand 

Active resignation, thus, is as different from physical laziness as 
is a living being from a corpse It is this principle of resignation 
which is the pearl of great price in the Qur’an. 

To any one who will critically look into the Qur’an, it will be 
obvious that so far as religion proper is concerned there aie three 
remarkable features of that book, namely, 

(1) variants of the myths and traditions of the Jewish and 
certain other forms of faith, interspersed here and there with the 
folk-lore of the Arabs themselves , 

(2) a total absence of all reference to the scriptures, traditions 
and m3 ths of other countries, such as India, China, and the like ; and 

(3) a paramount teaching as to the great merit of the principle 
of resignation to one’s destiny 

Of these, the first tends to show that the traditions and myths 
are not to be taken as having an historical basis , the second points 
to one of two things, that is, either Muhammad was ignorant of 
those scriptures, or that they did not need correction and reform in 
his opinion , and the third is but the practising of renunciation under 
a different name 

\s for the place of the Qur’an amongst the scriptures of the 
world, Non-Muslim writers, very naturally, were not expected to write 
much in fa\our of the book; but much of their criticism only goes 
to show that they possess no true insight into the nature of religion 
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The mam defects pointed out m the great book by European writers 
mav be classified under the following heads 

(1) its errors, such as the denial of the death of Jesus on the 
cioss, and the description of Isaac as the brother of Jacob, whereas, 
according to the Bible, Isaac was the father of Jacob (cf Sura Hud 
with Genesis, 10—26) ; 

(2) its childish fables ; 

(3) its false geogiaphy , 

(4) its dishonouring representations, in some respects, of its god , 

(5) Its fatalism , 

(6) its religious intolerance ; 

(7) its peipetuation of slavery , 

(8) Its harsh punishment of theft and other kinds of offences , 

(9) its sanctioning of poljgamy and unbounded license with 
regal d to female s1a\es, as well as the unlimited and um-estneted 
power of di\oice , 

(10) its contiadictions , and 

(11) its mythology 

To these may be added another and a more serious objection on 
account of the doctiine of animal sacrifice, which, as we have seen 
m an earlier chapter, is certainly opposed to the true spirit of reli- 
gion 

Besides the above, the point which is most frequenHy and hotly 
debated with reference to the Qur’an is the nature of its source. 
Muslims, naturally, claim it to be a revealed scripture, and base their 
claim on the peculiar style of its composition This claim really 
■originated with the Prophet himself, and time after time was the 
challenge to compose anything like it thrown out m the Qur’an 

What this challenge actually means is not easy to understand , 
for if it be a challenge to write something equally sensible, we fear 
the challenger has already had the worst of his challenge, for there 
are in existence works which are m no way inferior to the Qur’an, 
even if they do not surpass it in wisdom and philosophical merit Is 
it, then, a challenge to compete with the Book m its argumentative- 
ness ? Even here the contest can be decided in favour of Islam only 
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if constant repetition and the use of arguments which do not convince 
any, but those who have faith in their hearts, or those who are inter- 
ested in adovcating its cause, be regarded as being in good taste and 
in keeping with the sound pnnciples of elegant diction We fear 
there is little to be srd in favour of the book m this respect either 
Next comes its composition Undoubtedly its jingling rhyme went 
a long way to please the Arab ear, but that is purely a question of 
taste Several of the world’s scriptures are raetdcal in their composi- 
tion. and it IS not easy to imitate their style Besides, in every country 
there is alwavs a book, which is confessedly the best piece of its 
literature. Suppose the author of such a work claimed divine inspira- 
tion for his work, and rested it on the inability of the people to produce 
one to equal it, would such a claim be recognized Surely, it is the 
feeblest argument m support of revelation to say that because the 
st.>]e of the wilting IS inimitable, it must, therefore, be the work of 
a god So long as Muslim writers do not take the trouble to put 
then’ religion on a sound philosophical basis, so long will the Qur’an 
continue to be a butt of ridicule and contempt for the philosopher 
People, certainly, do not tufn to religious works to study poetry or 
the art of elegant diction. Moreover, the Qur’an is not free from 
literan defects, even though its rhyming be unsurpassed Carlyle 
thus expresses himself as to its literary merit 

" A .’.cansome confused jumble, crude, incondite , endless iterations, lonj-wind- 
odn;'?=, cnUintjIement , most crude, incondite insupportable stupidity, in short ' 
Nothing; but a sense of duty could carry any European through the Qur’an ’’—(Hero, 
and Hero Worship, Lecture II ) 

The beautv of the jingling rhyme of A1 Qur'an, thus, is more than 
sufficientlv counterbalanced by its poor literary ment and lack of 
philosophical exposition It seems to us that Muslim writers make 
a great mistake m lavingtoo much stiesson the literary merit of their 
Book, since that only goes to divert the attention from the question of 
practical wo’'th, provokes the spirit of fault-finding in the reader, 
and ends bv bnnging into prominence matters which had best be left 
out of discussion. If our friends will seriously think over the matter, 
the challenge lo compose anything like unto a single verse of the 
Qur’an, which, for reasons best known to the Prophet, was made, 
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later on, in respect of ten verses, and at times, also, with respect to 
a whole chapter, will be found to be not' one made to the whole 
world and for all times, but one meant only for those to whom it was 
actually made The Arabs were well-known for eloquence, and it 
was the wav in which the Prophet delivered his discourses which 
went a long way to captivate their hearts They cared little, or 
nothing, for the science of religion, and were easily swayed by argu- 
ments which appealed to the ear and the emotions. 

The sudden nature of the wholesale conversions made by the 
Prophet, after he was firmly established at Medina, bears ample 
testimony to their causes being other than real conviction. The 
widespread apostasy which followed on the death of Muhammad 
among his followers also shows the superficial nature of these conver- 
sions (‘ The Preaching of Islam ’) 

As Mr T W Arnold points out, the acceptance of Islam was, 
in many instances, due to the fiery eloquence of the Prophet as 
well as to political expediency, and, more often than not, in the nature 
of a bargain struck under pressure of violence, or from motives of 
worldly prosperity But eloquence is too feeble, as a means, for alter- 
ing one's deep-rooted convictions, sincedt only appeals to the emotion- 
al side of life, and causes a temporary effervescence of the emotion 
appealed to. It is incapable of producing permanent results. 
Hence, when philosophers come to look into the nature of the dis- 
^ courses of the Prophet, as contained in the Qur’an, they seldom find 
aught but / long-winded entanglement,’ as Carlyle puts it in the Book. 
But while agreeing with’ Carlyle as to the monotonous and uninterest- 
ing nature of the perusal it affords, we are inclined to the opinion 
that the Qur’an is not to be so easily rejected from consideiation as 
that great writer would like us to do 

To understand the merit of A1 Qur’an properly, it is necessary 
to study the life of its author, and the circumstances in which he 
found himself placed 

Muhammad was born at Mecca in Arabia, which geographically 
belongs to the same group of countries in Western Asia as Persia, 
Syria and Palestine Close upon six hundred years had elapsed since 
the advent of the New Testament religion, and Christianity hadiallen 
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into decline. Jerusalem iras sacked and the .Jexrs had dispersed, 
manv of vrhom had fled to Arabia Judaism had already been under- 
mined Idolatry*, thai is, ivorship of symbolical gods, mammonism, 
and sensuality prevailed in the land. Sale makes the follovring observa- 
tions about the state of Christianity at the time of Muhammad’s ap- 
pearance 

•'I: v-e into tne eccler.astical historians even from the third centurj'. we 
f ra the Cnristian woEd to have then had a very different aspect from what 
^z-cz autrcrs ha*, e renresented ; and so far from being: endued with acti% e graces, 
re-L a^’d cevcvon n^'d established ’^itnin itself with punty of doctrine union, and 
ffm profes^^'i of the faith, that on tne contrary what by the ambition of the clergy, 
arc wrat by dra'mrg the abstrusest mceties mto controversy', and dividmg and 
r,.! on id’rr about the-n into end'ess schisms and contentions, they had so destroyed 
that 7 -eace love a^d chany from among them, which the Gospel was given to 
n-cTrte * rrd as'-ead thereof continually provohed each other to that malice, rancour, 
and every e ni wo'^h that they had lost the yy ho^e substance of their rehgion 
v'hT'e trey t''js eagerly contended for their own imaginahons concerning it, and in 
a marner cui*e d-ove Gastianity out of the world by those very controversies in yyhich 
they dL=r...ued with each o±er ahoat it. In these dark ages it was that most of 
those =ur:rstklo-5 and corruptions ve ro'v justly abhor m the church of Rome uere 
rot c-'.. brcache-d, but established* wKch gave great advantages to the propagation 
of ' m cam Tre yvo-sh’p of saints ard Lmages, in particular, was then arrived 
rt .m.ci' a sc-^ca^ous r tch that it even surpassed whatever is now practised among 
the rom'TS * 

As regards the Arabs themselves, 

‘ Arab a -^as of oM famous for hereres: which might be in some measure 
atV"l',.t*:c to the UKrty ard independency of the tribes. Some of the Christians 
tl 't on bei eved thuit the soul died vith the body, and was to be raised again 
n It at the last cay . these 0-gen is sa’d to haye convinced Among the Arabs it yvas 
t-'t t"; htms 35 of Eb on, Be-y llus, ard the Nazarmans and also that of theCoU.vri- 
d tms, V c-e t-oacred o- at least prorogated; the latter mtroduced the virgin Mara 
fu- Gc'd 0 - wors*- npci hc” as such, offermg her a sort of twisted cake called Co^yris, 
r e-uc the sect had its name 

It. vrns in such surroundings that Muhammad was bom at Mecca 
SDme flte hundred years after the compilation of the last of the 
canonical gospe’s His early life has nothing out of the common in 

» S^c ‘ Tr-- Kt-n ' by Sale 
ti' ' 
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it. His father Abd’allah left little or nothing to him by way of 
inheritance, and he was practically a dependent on his grandfather 
and uncle, who seem to have taken great interest m him. Through 
the latter’s influence, Muhammad became the factor of Khadijah, a 
noble and rich widow, who soon perceived the excellent qualities 
of his disposition and accepted him for her lord and husband. 

Muhammad had little or no education beyond what was customary 
in his day He was, however, not deficient in the three accomplish- 
ments which the Arabs esteemed most, namely, eloquence, horseman- 
ship— including the use of arms— and hospitality. The first two 
of these stood him in good stead in the propagation and protec- 
tion of the new Faith which he founded, and the last made him 
famous throughout the land. He had seldom any money in his house,, 
and kept no more than was just sufficient to maintain his family. 

Muhammad had a contemplative mind , he was fond of seclusion. 
He often retired to a cave in Mount Hira, and there suffered himself 
to be lost m meditation The state of religion prevailing in the country 
did not satisfy the inner longing of his soul for happiness. He wanted 
to think for himself, to get at the inner meaning of Life Probably he 
came across some ancient Cabalist who imparted to him some of the 
true secrets of Judaism ; perhaps he was also initiated into some sort 
of ‘ mysteries ’ 

What took place in Mount Hira is not known , perhaps some sort 
of 2/og^c ‘ vision ’ was perceived by the ‘ seer ’ This is suggested 
by the miracle of Shaq-ul-qamar, which is ascribed to the piophet In 
addition to this Muhammad has been credited with two other miracles, 
thoMeraj and the conversion of jins But meraj^ is only suggestive 

* There are at least two instances in which the experience of meraj is descnbed 
by the prophets of Zoroastrianism m almost the same manner as Muhammad’s Upon 
the basis of these instances Rev W St Clair Tisdall thmks (The Sources of The Qur’an) 
that Muhammad borrowed the idea of Meraj from Zoroastnamsm Mr Mohafnmad Ali, 
M A , whose book ‘ 'The Divme Ongm of the Qur’an,’ is an attempt at the refuta- 
tion of Mr Tisdall’s opmion, makes the following comment on the subject • — 

“ Tlie description given bj' the Holy Prophet of his spiritual ascent to heaven was, 
according to Rev Tisdall, borrowed from the following passage of Aria V 2 t af I^amaK, 
a Pehlvi book written m the days of Ardashir, some 400 jears before the Hejira ‘ Our 
first advance upwards was to the Lower heaven and there we saw the Angel of those 
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of some sort of higher introspective flight of thought, that is, the 
trance of Self-contemplation. For it is said in the ' Sayings of Muham- 
mad, termed Hadis ’ (see *' Extracts from the Holy Quran,” by 
Abdullah Allahdin, 37) 

" Praver is the miraj (union vrith or annihilation m the divine essence by means 
of continual unv/ard progress) of the faithful ” 

As for tne conversion of the jnis,\ve must remember that the 
term j VI stands for the ‘ suspicions of the mind ' (Studies in Tasawwuf, 
p. 66', so that the conversion of the jins would mean the settling of 
doubts, or remo' al of suspicions 

The life of Muhammad, thus, is the life of a man whose habits 
of meditation and retirement in seclusion had enlarged his conscious- 
ness to a certain ex'tent His greatness, as such, cannot be denied ; 
and the greatest feature of that greatness is that he never claimed 
to be greater than what he actualiv was- -a prophet, or seei. 

Theie, in the seclusion of the caves of Mount Hira, he used to be- 
come absoibed m holy meditation One day, all of a sudden and 

Ho' V Ones gi\ngforlha flaming light, brilliant and lofty' We are then told that 
Arta tended s.miicrlv to the second and third heavens and to many others beyond. 

* At the last.' s.ps Aita. ‘ my Guide and the Fire-angel having shown me paradise took 
mo do. vn to hell '' » 

“ The truth is that God has been raising prophets m all lands. They brought 
the same teachings and had similar experiences Hence if certain passages of the 
Holy Qur'an correspond to certain contents of the ancient Zoroastnan scriptures, and 
if P'c Ho'y Pro,)hct of Arabia had experiences similar to those of an ancient Prophet of 
Iran, this does not shov that the Holy Prophet had found access to ancient Zoroastnan 
senntures or had found means of communicating with men learned in Zoroastnan 
‘scriptures On the other hand such parallelisms and such analogies, in the absence of 
t’ o-e being any means of communication are a clear proof of the fact that all these 
boo’ s h-'d onginally come from a common source, and that all these teachers were 
the moE=enger3 of the same Being These parallelisms are not confined to Islam and 
2k>-oistT)''nism alone ; they exist in all the great religions of the world ” 

We agree with Mr .Mohammad Ah as to the possibility of similar experiences 
be mg gamed b.. different prophets independently, but not when he denies, in his book, 
t'm familiarity of .Muhammad with the tradiPons, the mythological loro and the general 
tenets of Zo-oastnanism and certain other creeds We shall give reasons for our opi- 
nion later on, v, hen v.e come to deal with the subject of revelation. 
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•without warning, the scales fell off his eyes, and brought before 
his view things which are generally hidden from the gaze of the 
profane ; he found himself in the presence of the arch-angel.*^ 
Muhammad was frightened, and ran home in great fear and excite- 
ment Perspiration broke out in great beads on his forehead, and 
he covered himself up with the wrapper of Khadijah. She knew some- 
thing of the meditation her husband was in the habit of practising, 
and comforted him with the idea that the vision was not a night- 
mare. For three years the husband and wife waited in patience for 
the recurrence of the vision, and at last were rewarded by the sight 
of the ‘ angel ’ once more During this long interval of time, the 
mind of the Prophet was all the time filled with the noblest of 
expectations Many a problem of religious philosophy must have 
occurred to him during this period He had had no philosophical 
training m the strict sense of the term, but knowledge does not 
depend on study m schools ; it is stored up in the soul He must 
have come across teachers of different sects also, and must have 
discussed many of the problems with them In the midst of the 
confusion which prevailed in the religious cu’cles m his country, m 
the medley of theories and dogmas and doctrines which were 

"^.The angel Gabnel is but another aspect of one’s own soul. This is borne out 
not only from the meaning of the word ‘ Jesus,’ which, m Arabic, signifies both the 
soul and the arch-angel (see The Philosophy of Islam, p 30), but can be easily verified 
by any one who will seriously practise yoga for a few months The concentration of 
Tnmd on the nervous plexus known as ajna, situate m the bram, between the eye-brows, 
if suflaciently mtense, wiU enable the soul to perceive its own lustre, reflected m the 
outer atmosphere. It is this lustre from the real Self which is described as the arch- 
ungel Gabnel The Shiva Samhita has it : 

“ When the 3 mgi thinks of the great Soul, after rollmg back his ejos, and con- 
centrates his mmd to the forehead, then he can perceive the lustre from the gieat Soul 
That clever yogi who always meditates m the abovementioned way, evinces the great 
Soul withm himself, and can even hold communion loifh Him," 

It IS mterestmg to note m connection -with the Gabnel legend that Su- Syed Ahmad 
RJian who was a staunch Muhammadan, dechned to beheve m the existence of the 
arch-angel, holdmg that when the Prophet said that an angel had appeared unto 
him, he meant notlimg more or less than the simple fact that an unknown person had 
met him. — (The Philosophy of Islam, p 54 ) 

46 
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perplexing him, truth at last flashed on his mind, like a ray of sunshine 
in the midst of winter cloads He clearly perceived that the truth 
of truths, the quintessence of philosophy, the kernel of religion, was 
the rock of the Unity of the Essence of God whom he describes as 
‘ that which seeth and heareth.’ Myst’C, as he was in his tendencies, 
he personified this Essence as the Creator, after the manner of the 
' school ’ of mysteries : and believed that salvation lay only in the 
doing of his will, not in obedience to the personal will. Meditation 
led him to penetrate to the core of many a mythological legend, and 
enabled him to understand that their interpretation lay not m an his- 
torical reading, but in the symbolical sense He thus perceived that 
his countrymen had drifted away from the true teaching of religion ; 
and he felt tenderness and pity for their lost souls Those were, 
however, the days of intolerance ; and people used to meet 
argument with sword What was he to do under the circumstances ? 
To preach the truth openly was out of the question He had the 
example of other prophets and saints who had preceded him in the 
divine mission. They had been ill-treated, more or less He 
recalled to mind what Hermes had said and ‘ Jesus ' repeated about 
‘ the lips of wisdom being sealed, except to the ears of understanding.’ 
The masses had to be told that their interpretation of the earlier 
Scriptures of Judaism and Chnstianity was wrong, yet he dared not 
do so openly Tnat would have only gone to make everybody his 
enemy. Thus it was that the prophet of Islam, too, was led to speak 
in allegor:v- and concealed metaphor 

His preaching at first had little or no effect on his hearers, who 
all seem to have resented him, more or less, with the exception of the 
faithful Khadijah Gradually his influence extended to some mem- 
bers of his family, and even persons outside the family-circle often 
came to hear him As is usually the case, the idea of a new religion 
evcited animosity and resentment in the minds of the tribesmen, and 
the sincere protestations of r.Iuhammad to the effect that he brought 
nothing new to them, had little power to checktbetide of adverse criti- 
cism and hatred which was surging up against him. The small band of 
tlie lollov. ers of the creed of the Crescent were exposed to all kinds 
of dargers, and had to fiy from place to place. Even Muhammad 
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had to flee for his life more than once. He, however, never aban- 
doned his mission, and though the following increased slowly, he 
remained undaunted by the paucity of the number of ‘ true be- 
lievers ’ 

A few yeare later Hamza, a powerful and influential chieftain, 
embraced Islam. Other important conversions soon followed, till in 
the thirteenth year of the mission, the little band had acquired 
sufficient, importance in the eyes of its enemies to lead them to 
seriously think of its extermination Several conspiracies were formed 
to encompass Muhammad’s death , he was several times waylaid, 
and various other measures were resorted to for his destruction. 
The alternatives put before him' were death or the renunciation of 
his mission But the latter was out of the question ; so the only 
point left to him to decide was . whether he would prefer to be 
butchered peacefully, or die fighting, sword m hand ? His fiery 
nature, however, revolted at the former alternative ; the idea of 
dying, like a rat in a trap, was not agreeable to his soul The sword 
was, thus, the only alternative left, and he did not hesitate to 
draw it now Hitherto he had preached toleration , persuasion rather 
than compulsion had been his method But that was out of the 
question now The times were changed , persuasion could no longer 
be relied upon. Accordingly, he made a departure from the policy 
of peace Fortunately, the followers of Masab, who had embraced 
Islam in the meantime, undertook to defend him. With their aid, 
he established himself at Medina. Then followed a series of expedi- 
tions, skirmishes and assaults in which the little band gave a good 
account of themselves. These were followed by the famous battle 
of Bedr, which may be reckoned as the foundation of the temporal 
power of Islam. The Prophet now became a warrior chief, m addition 
to a religious preacher Rather than suffer his enemies to persecute 
his followers, he himself now declared jehad against them. He 
had no political ambition in his earlier days, but now the element 
of power, engendered by constant persecution and suffering, came 
to occupy a prominent place in his mind. He now became the 
militant prophet in which capacity he became intimately associated 
with history. 
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In the Qur’an, which was admittedly compiled after the death 
of the Prophet, no distinction is observed between those of the sayings 
that emanated from the 'preacher' and those which originated 
from the ‘ statesman ' in him. Possibly, a few of the sayings of 
others, erroneously ascribed to him, were also included in the 
manuscript. 

The doctrine of the abrogation of the word of God, which is 
peculiar to Islam, obwously owes its origin to the exigencies of the 
political life the Prophet finally adopted. But, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, from a pei-usal of the Qur'an, it is confined 
only to such of the sayings as are not the essential and eternal 
truths of religion, and only touches matters of secondary import, e g , 
the changing of Kibla from Jerusalem to Mecca Different writers 
have estimated the number of the abrogated verses from five to five 
hundred, but many of them are presumably still incorporated in the 
Qur'an 

It is thus clear that in order to understand the true teaching of 
the creed of the Crescent, one has to reject a number of verses, on 
the ground that they form no part of religion pioper. Add to this 
the fact that Muhammad was not only a preacher and a statesman, 
but a law-giver as well, and the number of passages to be rejected 
becomes still greater ; ifor the law which the Prophet gave was suit- 
able only to the exigencies and requnements of his own time, and 
essentially applicable to his own people, not of general or universal 
applicability. 

The salient features of the Qur’an may now be categorically 
stated. It consists of : 

iTl the essential and eternal truths of philosophy which are the 
true basis of religion, 

(2) the rules of law, essentially applicable to the circumstances 
of the countrj’, at the time of the Prophet, 

the verses which have been abrogated, 

(4) some stray observations of the Prophet, made from time to 
time, which are valuable only in so far as they emanate from a great 
person, but which possess little or no value otherwise, and 
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(5) a large number of allegories and myths of the Zoroastrians^ ' 
the Assyrians, the Jews and others, adopted and varied to suit the 
requirements of the Prophet’s teaching. ■ 

A glance at the above classification of the contents of the Qur'an 
will suffice to show that of the five main divisions into which we have 
divided them only the first is the true basis of religion Thus, we 
need only consider the merit of the Qur’an under the following three 
heads, which are comprised in the first and the fifth divisions : 

(a) philosophical truths and definitions, 

(6) mythology, and 

(c) ritual. 

To begin with the subdivision (a), it may be stated, without the 
least fear of contradiction, that the holy Qur’an contains identically 
the same teachings as are the basis of all ancient religions. 
It leaves no doubt as to the nature of the Essence of Life or God, 
which is described as that which seeth and heareth.* It is further 

* That the true Mushm conception of unity m relation to God has httle m com- 
mon with the modem idea may be seen from the following from “ The Mystics of 
Islam” (page 79) — 

” Both Moslems and Sufis declare that God is one, but the statement bears a 
different meaning m each instance. The Moslem means that God is unique m His 
essence, quahties, and acts , that He is absolutely unhke all other beings. The Sufi 
means that God is the One Real Bemg which underlies aU phenomena ” 

The Sufi doctrme, as a matter of fact, is the exact copy of the ‘ heretical ’ 
Vedanta, which seems to have been the creed of at least some of the wandering 
Calendars of Muslim ongm To what extent these bold free-thinkers of Islam went 
is apparent from the foUowmg couplet of Abu Sa’id ibn Abi’I Khayr (see ‘ The Mystics 
of Islam,’ p 90) — 

” Not until every mosque beneath the sim 
Lies ruined, will our holy work be done , 

And never will true Musalman appear 
Till faith and infidehty are one.” 

The formula sU) H ) <sl 1 1/ (La ilahaD-la’l-lahu), which means, ‘ there is no God but 
God,’ can, in-the hght of what has been said before, only mean a denial of mythologi- 
cal gods, not of the true livmg Gods, or of the divinijiy of the soul. The most secret 
and sacred name of God, according to Muslim Tradition is the Livmg, or the Self- 
subsistent, which is only understood and realized by Samts. The Prophet said that 
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conceived to be omnipresent, after the manner of the mystics, so that 
‘ vrherever thou tamest thy face, there is the essence of God ’ 
{Suratul Baqr). In Suratul Nisa, we are told : 

" Really God surroonds everything. 

Suratul Hadid records : 

“ God is V ith you wherever you are.” 

Finally, Suratul Rahman points out that He is the first and the 
last, the apparent and the real, and all-knowing-. 

With reference to the individual soul also it is easy to see that 
the teaching contained in the Qur'an Is the same as has been found 
to be philosophical!}* true. We may cite the following verses in 
sunport of our -vnew : 

(I I ‘ We are nearer to man than his jugular vein” (S Zariyat). 

(2) " We are nearer to man than you, but you do not observe” (S Wakiya) 

( Cj " I am in your individuahty, but } on do not see” iS. Zanyatl. 

(4) “ He IS the apparent and the real” (S Rahman) 

(5) “ Tne people who strike palm with thee, do not stake it with thee, but 
vrith God. The hand of God is on all hands ” (S Fatah) 

These are some of the verses which are intelligible only in the 
light of the doctrines established in these pages The reason why 
the highest truths of philosophy were imparted to men in disguise,* 

V hoG'. er calls upon God b\ this name shall obtain all his desires (see ‘A Dictionary 
of Is’am ') Since the saints are only those who have become conscious of their 
own DJnrut}' and since occult powers spring from Self-consciousness, this most secret 
and sacred name, not to be disclosed to the profane, is that which mdicates the nature 
of the inner Di%inity. The 'Ana 7 Haqq ’ (I am God) of Al-Hallaj, commonly known 
as Mansur, is only the 'Aham Brahman asmi ll am Brahman) of Vedanta 

The anaent and true conception of the Dunne uraty is fully evplamed by Moses 
ftla.monldes who shows it to be grounded on the simplicity of spnrit, devoid of all 
those attributes which anpertain to embodied e.vistence and which imply composition. 
Hc"ce, he concludes " We say with regard to this latter point [whether God be 
a cemperte be,ng o-^ not], th.3t he is absolutely one ” (.* The Guide for the Perpleted,' 
pp C?ard7Ii 

* Iho count of mto’orance was not peculiar to the Arabs ; it was widespread. 
Tro iViwvrrg from St. Augustine (see ' The Mystics of Islam,' p. IIS) is a fair sample 
cf the dread which mf,uenced the speech of saints : 
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is to be found in the attitude of the Arabs and the state of Society 
^t the time of the Prophet Their hidden sense is clear enough to 
-any one who cares to think for himself, but otherwise might easily 
pass for poetical license or rhetorical flourish, without exciting 
comment. Muhammadan theologians found them difficult to under- 
stand even so soon after the Prophet as the second century of the 
Hijri era Some of them, led by the spirit of enquiry, collected a 
large number of religious and philosophical books, including many 
■Sanskrit Manuscripts, and a magnificent library was established at 
Baghdad m the second century after Muhammad As already stated 
Muhammad’s eloquence and personality, rather than the doctrines 
of the creed, seem to have been the cause of the spread of Islam 
-even during the life of its founder. In many instances conver- 
sions were due to political expediency and motives of power and 
greatness 

“ How superficial was the adherence of numbers of the Arab tnbes, to th 
faith of Islam,” writes Mr Arnold (‘The Preaching of Islam,’ p 41), ‘‘may be 
judged from the widespread apostasy that followed immediately the death of the 
Piophet Their acceptance of Islam would seem to have been often dictated more 
by considerations of pohtical expediency, and was more frequently a bargain struck 
under pressure of violence than the outcome of any enthusiasm or spintual 
•awakemng.” 

This feature of weakness was, however, soon discovered by the 
leadere of the new faith, and steps were taken to establish the 
creed on a sound philosophical basis Mr. Khaja Khan’s interesting 
work, ‘ The Philosophy of Islam ’ (pp 61 and 62), throws considerable 
light on the nature of these steps — 


‘‘ The presence of the Prophet and His corapamons had sufficient mesmerizing 
and spirituahzing power to punfy the hearts of those who were brought under the 
influence of their magnetic personalities After their days, people devised vanous 
ways and processes of keepmg the torch bummg In the meanwhile, Islam came in 
contact with vanous phases of philosophical thought m its expansion on its Eastern 
and Western borders. 


‘‘If he (man) loves a stone, he is a stone : If he lo\es a man, he is a man; 
if he loves God— I dare not say more, for if I said that he would then be God, ;,e 
might stone me.” 
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onlj Is’mr'z-zat th 
br Trnich he is 


e name indicative of the nature) of God, oat of the 
rOioTrn in the Qar'an, indicates a plurality of knovr- 


ing ' L'ghts, ^ the ' liiamined Ones ’ 


It is also interesting to note that Alifuddin al-TiIimsanh the 
author of the commentary on Xifiari, described the Qar an as a form 
of polythe'sm. i‘ Tne Mystics of Islam,’ p. 92.; 


So far as the theory of re-incamat'on is concerned, jt is admitted 
by Muslim Trriters that some of the passages of the Qar’an do favour 
that doctrine : bat they do not like to acknomledge its truth, on the 
ground that the subject is uncongenial to the sprat of its follovrers 
'‘The Philosophy of Islam,’ p 90 L One can only express surprise 
at a philosopher rejecting a doctrine, vrichout investigation, on a 
ground like this As a matter of fact several Muslim philosophers 
have actually acknorrl edged the truth of the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, as Mr. Khaja Khan himself points out riTne Philosophy of 
Is'^am.’ p. 37j. Notable amongst these are Ahmad Ibni Sabit. his 
d^sc'ple Ahmad ibni Yabus, Abu-Moslemof Khorassan and Ahmad ibni 
Zakarah According to the sect of Dervishes knotvn as Baktashees, 

‘ vricked people vrho have degraded humanity m this life vrill live 
agam In the shape of animal existence’ '‘The Dervishes by John 
P. Brovn, p 47’ Jala^ addin Rumi, the poet-philosopher, too, openly 
taught re-incarnat.on. Some of his verses* bearing on the point are : 

"I nr; VC like grass often ; 

ScTcrV t-^es «ven kondred b^d.es have I put on I 
Fro-n tht irrirza’^in I entered tne vejetaDle kingdom , 

Dnnn;? frc,-n tne ve^etab’e I rose to tne ammal , 

Ard leaving tne anraal, I became man 


Y-- o-'rma'’ vertes run as folio-^s 


fjji clZii ^ ’ 


r >^-r3 ^ r-y ^ 

O . Jj urfe- y /•Jo C "" 

rri w'; * 


lojb 
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Then what fear that I ^hall be made less by death 

The next t’^ansition wnll see me nse as an anp:cl, 

W)th an anp:ers ham and wings ' 

Then shall I nse above the angels, and become cv en that w Inch n b'^v oa.l i m;,.- 
nation ’ 

Tlius having annihilated non-existenre, it was proclaimed to me in a .n c' Id r- 
that of an organ, 

That all of us shall return unto Him " 

« 

Mr. Khaja Khan takes the idea to be that of ‘ cncular move- 
ments' “The seed ^Terminates into a frreen saphntr . thi'v develops 
into a tree, blooms and blossoms ;and the finale is the seed itself. So 
IS SiiUik, or the travelling of man towaids God.” 

According to Muslim writers, Jalaluddin does not mean anv - 
thing more than the idea of ‘ circular movements ’ in the above 
verses Their idea of evolution takes the soul i ight up fiom the 
nnneial kingdom to man, through the vegetable and the animal 
kingdoms, but there leaves it abruptly, either to emov an etei tial 
life of pleasure m heav^en, or to suffer eternal damnation m hell, for- 
getting the last line — 

“ Tliat all of us shall return unto Him 

Strange philosophy, indeed Whv stop the cour'^o of evolution in 
this abrupt fashion 

In reply, I\Ir Kha 3 a Khan relies on certain veises of the Qui’an 
which, he maintains, indicate that the suffering of the ‘^oul in 
hell shall never terminate But it seems to us that ho attaclies 
too great an importance to the word ' never,' which, m the vet 
he relies upon, is clearly a form of rhetoric Tlie vvoid ' nevoi 
111 lei ed in reply to the petition for mercy of the hypothclical ‘linnet 
of Suia Moumin — ” 0 preserver, send me back that I mav do good 
woiks m the world which 1 am leaving does not iicee-^ inly 
signifv eternity, but might mean “ not till you have expiated your 
Sins.’ In 01 dinary parlance also the word i< not alv.av'^ int^r.dc 1 
to convey the idea of eteinity. Its u^^c in connection v. uli the to' a 
of life m he.uen oi hell, must, consequentlv , be taken to mean • uiv 
along penod. The Jama Scriptures point out that the of 

life m heaven or hell varies accoi'ding to indnidurl doi d ihe 
longest term consisting of untold millions of vea''-, v.di ch gfe.-'i 
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as eternity, for all practical purposes of ordinary speech. The rea- 
son why moltsha cannot be obtained from either the heaven or hell, 
is to be found in the fact that the soul is deprived of the opportunity 
for performing tapas in those regions. The continuous life of plea- 
sure in heaven, and the unending experiences of pain m hell leave 
no time for the practising of tapas (austerities), without which 
mohsha cannot be attained. For this reason, are these two regions 
described as Bhoga Bkumis (the worlds of ‘ fruits ’) “ The place 

of just retribution,” says the author of ‘AlBayan,’ “is the next 
V. orld, where nothing of actions is to be found The place of actions 
IS this world ” (page 166). That being so, it is inconceivable how- 
spiritual evolution can be completed m heaven or hell, so as to enable 
the soul to ‘ return unto Him,’ which is the fulfilment of its. 
destiny. 

Does it not strike our brethren of Islam that unless the doc- 
tnne of transmigration be an integral part of the teaching of their 
Prophet, their creed renders it absolutely unnecessary that there should 
be such a thing as soul ? The belief in the resurrection of the 
phvs’cal body on the Judgment Day is quite inconsistent with the 
survival of the soul on the death of the individual, as well as with 
its existence prior to his conception and birth in this world of ours 
The 101 mer, because it has no function to perform during the period 
intervening between its death here and the resurrection at the place 
of Judgment, and the latter, oecause it will directly lead to an 
admission of our claim In short, they must altogether deny the 
existence of such a thing as soul and take the body to be the man. 
But m doing so they will find that they not only contradict the 
sound conchas ons of reason, which, in the passage quoted from the 
‘Sayings of Muhammad, ’ is so highly extolled by the Prophet him- 
self, but also attribute injustice and want of dignity to the God- 
head, in addition to rendenng a number of passages in their Scrip- 
ture of no effect 

If the soul be by the command of God (A1 Qur’an, chap, xvii), 
and created, for the first time, to inhabit the body of flesh, by an- 
Almighty God, he must be the author of its existence. If so, he must 
be blamed for creating differences in the circumstances of different 
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.-souls, so that one is bom ignorant, while another enjoys the light 
‘Of wisdom, and so forth. If emphasis were needed on this last obser- 
wation of ours, it is not wanting, for the Qur’an itself records 

“ And unto whomsoever God shall not ^nt his hght he shall enjoy no light at 
.all ’’—(Chapter x^xiv ) 

I 

Also 

“ Whom God shall cause to err, he shall find no way to the truth ” — (Chapter 

xlu ) 

We have already commented upon the injustice of unequal 
creation, and need not reproduce the argument over again here. 
The conclusion is that if the creation of the world be ascribed to an 
.almighty god, he must be found fault with for differences and in- 
equalities , but if, in agreement with the dictates of reason, we 
attribute the causation of differences to the working out of the 
.past Z5a?*mas, m obedience to the laws of nature, all the difficulties 
Tanish from our path at once. 

As regards the teaching of the Qur’an about the soul, it is cer- 
tain that that sacred book itself promulgates the truth about the 
■pre- existence of soul before the formation of the physical body. The 
author of ‘ A1 Bayan ’ (p 144) tells us that the general Muslim belief 
on this point is that the souls were created by God ‘ thousands of 
years ’ before the making of the body Sufeism, too, is, on the whole, 
-decidedly opposed to the idea of the creation of a soul there and then 
to inhabit a body. 

In order to arrive at a perfect understanding of the sym- 
IdoIic teaching of the holy Qur’an with reference to the nature 
of the soul, it IS necessary to analyze the idea underlving the 
statement, ‘ soul is by the command of God.’ A little thinking 
will show that ‘ command ’ differs as much from the uttered word, 
which gives it expression, as man differs from the body of matter 
in which he is ensouled. The spoken word is perishable, because it 
is a kind of sound, which is only a mode of motion ; but ‘ command ’ 
IS the injunction, or ‘ sense’ which the word ensouls, and is unperish- 
ing, as such. The distinction is time-honoured, and has been well 
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brought out in the Purva Mimansa Sutras of Jaimini, the founder of 
one of the six schools of Hindu philosophy. 

Sounds originate in two different ways : either they arise from 
the vibrations of material bodies, or are uttered by living beings In 
the former case, they convey no ‘ idea ’ to the mind beyond that 
of noise of a pleasant, or unpleasant type, but in the latter, 
the mind is made aware of an ‘idea,’ in addition to the auditory 
sensation Now, because the speech of a living being is deliberate 
and determined, and is intended to convey the speaker’s thought to 
the mind of the hearer, it IS expressive of a sense or puiport It is 
this ‘sense,’* meaning,* or ‘word-purport,’ collectively knowledge, 
which is eternal. 

If we now take a step in the direction of mythologj^ and pei-- 
sonify knowledge as God, we shall see the Prophet’s description of 
the soul acquinng significance. For, the soul being in the nature 
of an idea, all the souls, taken collectiveb’-, must be represented in 
the entirety of knowledge personified as a being. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Sufis hold everything to be an 
'fsin ’ (namel of their god, and the Bible points out that the Lord 
brought all living creatures unto Adam, and ‘ whatsoever Adam called 
anv living creature, that was the name thereof ’* 

The Qui'an, thus, rightly propounds the nature of the soul : it 
IS intelligence or knowledge of the Intelligent Essence of Life, personi- 
fied as a god Where the followers of Islam go wrong is in respect of 
the ongin which they ascribe to it 

For even from a purely speculative point of view, which mostly 
constitutes the logic of modem theology, the eternity of souls can be 
easily proved. That the soul is the uttered word of God, is the pro- 
position agreed upon Now, the question is : did God utter the 
word ’ haphazard, or intelligently ’ If the former, God is not all- 
V ise, but a thoughtless, chaotic being, who has neither control nor 
understanding of his speech, but who raves like one in delirium 
trcmciis~m short, a thoughtless monstrosity If the latter, the 
sc’-ise of the word must be known to him prior to its utterance 

Oenesis, u 19 


V 
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Further reflection will show that the ‘ sense,’ i e., the idea, must be- 
eternal. For, if it is not eternal, it must come into existence m 
time, in which case it will have both a beginning and an end. Hence 
arises the question * did God know the particular idea before it came- 
into existence, or not If he did not, his knowledge was not per- 
fect, since he was ignorant in respect of that particular idea , and, as 
all ideas, on the hypothesis of theology, must be said to have had an 
origin, there must have been a time when God had absolutely no idea 
in his mind, that is to say, when he was totally ignorant. But this 
contradicts the wisdom attribute of God, and is, for that reason, 
absurd Besides, how could that which has no existence whatsoever 
ever come into existence ? Again, if we say that God made the idea, 

' the question again arises as to the volitional or thoughtless nature of 
the process of making, which has already formed the subject of 
discussion. The last loop-hole of escape may be sought in the state- 
ment that the idea did not exist, but that God knew it somehow 
This is but another way of throwing up the brief, as the sense of the- 
expression itself indicates the absurdity of the proposition , for it 
means neither more nor less than this that the idea had no existence, 
and yet it existed in the consciousness of a specified being — which i&- 
ridiculous. The denial of the past existence of the soul only aims at 
the root of the theory of transmigration, but it is evident that only 
confusion of thought results from such a course. 

i 

The true sense of the teaching, ‘ soul is by the command of God,’ 
thus, is not that God created the soul at a particular point of time, 
in the history of duration, but that the differentiating principle of 
the jiyic essence, i.e., pure Consciousness, is the ‘sense,’ or purport, 
or ‘ idea-ness ’ That this is the true sense is further borne out by 
the text itself which is not, ‘soul is the command of God,' but" 
‘ soul is by the command of God,’ which clearly means nothing if not 
that the Essence of Existence is seated distributively among the 
‘ideas,’ i.e., souls. In this sense the doctrine is not only sound 
philosophically, but is also in perfect agreement with the teaching of 
all other rational religions of the world The literal interpretation of 
the text IS naturally out of the question, since the soul ns a simple 
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substance and cannot be thought as coming into being by or with 
any one’s fiat or command. 

From the practical side of the question also the doctrine of 
transmigration furnishes an explanation of all those hard problems 
pf philosophy which have proved insoluble from the standpoint of 
theo’ogy, and which involve it in endless contradictions It is more 
sat'sfactory to accept the blame for one’s present condition oneself 
than to throw it on a being who creates imperfect creatures and then 
er-n^ects them to be perfect It is also more reasonable to believe 
that the sojourn of the wicked m hell, in spite of the enormity of 
their sins, shall have an end, sooner or later, on the termination of 
the a>iuh 1 orina of the narakgati (hell-life), when one or more human 
incarnations will furnish them with the opportunity to manifest their • 
h dden divinity, in the fullest degree of perfection. 

Vriien setting themselves in opposition to the theory of trans- 
micration, modern exoonents of Muslim theology generally forget 
that then* noble Pionhet has acknowledged the fact that no origin 
can be ascribed to the soul. The following note of Sale, based on 
‘AlBeidawi,’ is highly relevant to the point in issue.— 

"It 13 Slid that the Je77s bid the Korei^h ask .Mahomed to relate the history of 
tho'e’"ho s’ept in t''e ca’^e and of Dnu’l Kamein, and to g'vethem an account of the 
so J of man, adding, that if he pretended to ans"rer all the three questions, or could 
nrT^er none of tnem, thev might be sure he was no prophet , but if he gave an 
an3'’"er to one or tvro of the questions and vras silent as to the other, he was really a 
P'^onhot Accordingly, when they propounded the questions to him he told them the 
two h'atories, but acknowledged his ignorance as to the ongm of the human soul ”* 

Mr. Khaja Khan tries to explain away Muhammad’s acknow- 
ledgment of Ignorance by saymg that ‘ the Prophet, accepting the 
omission as the gauge of their (i e , the Jew’s' mental fitness, de- 
termined not to burden them with a definition beyond the grasp of 
their capacity ’ , T but m the absence of anything showing that the 
knowledge of the soul would have been a ‘burden.’ too heavy for them 
to bear, the statement is hardly of any value What should we think 
of a scientist who. in answer to a question as to the origin of matter, 


* ‘ Ti 0 Konn ’ by Sale, p 214 Inote a) 
•1 'Tre Pn'losophy of Islam,’ p 31 
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propounded with a view to test his claim to learning, were to reply 
that he was not aware of it Some would see in the reply only a 
confession of ignorance, and some only a compassionate regard for 
the ' feeble ' intellect of the interlocutor ; but the truth is neither in 
the one nor the other of these views It is given out in the reply, 
though expressed facetiously. 

The above is quite sufficient to show the true nature of the 
soul ; but there are other passages in the Qur’an which fully support 
our view In the 33rd chapter it is said : — 

“ We formerly created man of a finer sort of clay , and afterwards we placed him 
in liie form of seed m a sure receptacle afterwards we made the seed coagulated 
blood; and we formed the coagulated blood into a piece of flesh then we formed the 
piece of flesh into bones , and we clothed those with flesh then we produced the same 
by another creation ” 

The pious commentator would read the words “ a sure recep- 
tacle ” to mean the womb, but no one can seriously maintain that 
it is so sure as not to miscarry m any case Surely the Prophet 
could have used the word himself if that was the sense intended, 
for there is apparently no reason for not using the right word here. 
And, if any one maintain that it was not used out of decency, the 
reply is that religion is geneially disregard ful of any pretensions 
on that score. In almost all religions matters relating to sex are 
spoken of without the least reserve, and the Qur’an is no exception 
to the rule. What is the precise sense of the expression "sure recep- 
tacle” will become clear if we realize the nature of the finer sort 
of clay of which, it is stated, man was formerly made This passage 
is susceptible of sense only on the supposition that there is a subtle 
body inside the gross encasement of physical matter, and that this 
body of finer clay, in some way, corresponds to the Itarmana body, as 
described before. When this subtle body was made is not given in 
the Holy Qur’an, but the''reader is left to find it out for himself, from 
the only clue which is furnished by the use of the word “ formerly, ” 
The body of finer clay, thus, corresponds to the Jmrana ^arlra of the 
Hindu Scriptures, and the sure receptacle, which does not miscarry, 
like the female womb, is the gihshma ^arira, which contains the 
essence, or gist of individuality, hence, character, m the form of 
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seed, as a potency, and which by entering the mother’s womb, 
manufactures coagulated blood, etc., etc,, as briefly described in the 
passage under consideration. The last sentence in the text, vh — 

“Then we produced the same by another creation. ’’ — 

is too Significant to be everlooked. The commentators understand 
it to mean "the production of perfect man composed of soul and 
body,” but that cannot be the meaning of the passage. The author 
had not before his mind the \deB.otcompleUon, but of another creation 
while the commentators ignore the notion of another creation, and 
talk of completion The fact seems to be that m his ardour and zeal 
to differ from the creed of the ‘ idolatrous infidels,’ and, thus, unable 
to make sense out of a passage which is capable of intelligible sense 
only on lines of remcarnationistic philosophy, some pious commen- 
tator grabbed at the first idea which entered his head ; and since 
the generality of the followers of Islam are not given to the study of 
philosophy, the opinion thus ventured acquired currency, and prevails 
to this day. The Prophet of Arabia had to contend against deep- 
rooted prejudices among the men of his time, and it might be that 
the use of guarded language the sense of which is obvious to the 
wise but mystifying and obscure to the uninitiated, was necessitated 
by the e.xigencies of a life constantly imperilled by the turbulent 
ciicumstances of the time 

In the sixth chapter it is recorded *— 

“ It js he who hath produced j ou from one soul ; and hath provided for you a sure 
receptacle and a repositorj'.”— (.‘Al Koran,’ Eng Trans, by Sale, p 98 ) 

Here we have a repository in addition to the sure receptacle, 
and the commentator is not slow to interpret it according to his fixed 
principle He would have it that the repository is the loins of the male 
parent. But the true sense cannot be that This will become clear 
if we look into the doctrine contained in the first half of the sentence. 
The question is, what is meant by the sentence . " It is he who hath 
produced you from one soul^’’ Now, the soul, being itself a self- 
subsisting substance or reality, cannot be created by any one. Hence, 
if we are to interpret the above text in the sense that a god is the 
creator of souls, the interpretation does not coincide with the con- 
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-elusions of rational thought ; but, if wo'talce the ‘ one soul ’ to mean 
the abstraction soul, the repugnancy vanishes at once, l(3avinK the 
scriptural text in complete agreement with the conclusions of rioiwd 
philosophy Therefore, the one soul from, which all other /souls wore 
■produced is none other than the genus spirit, for, as has been nlrmiy 
demonstrated, ‘sense,’ metaphorically speaking, is the principle v/here- 
by the Essence of Life is differentiated into an infinity of soulr/, from 
beginningless eternity. This warrants our interpretation of the tv/o 
terms, ‘ the sure receptacle and the safe repository,’ to mean the two 
subtler bodies of the soul. 

Here we may again refer to the saying of JyJuhammad al re/Rly 
quoted : 

Souls before having- dependence upon bodies, v/ere Jibe wvirri\>]<A amiU'/,; 
after -that they vrere dispersed ; and sent into bodies. Therefore, /ho//. //Web v/e/^' 
acquainted before tne dependence attract each other, and ih'/z/i that v/ere on i/'/ioAAr 
ed, repeL ” — (‘Savings of iltzhammad,’ p. 21.) 


Since this is not contradicted anyv/here by the t/;/t of the 
Qur an. but, on the contrary- 1= strictly in agreement v/ith it, v/e mh j 
lay coTTii the foiloTring propositions, a* establi.lhed from the ;V;aot/ 
maoerial of the Prophet’s rrord : 

1 every soul is a IiTir^ ‘ idea/' 

2 souls ezisrei prior to their -oeir^ .eom in the vroed, 

3 ah soils ©ouraiz: the Zs-eree of Gee, and am corpdeed ;;; 
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to deny it will be to sever the connection between the and 

the individual soul, and, consequently, fatal to both, and, also, to the 
doctrine itself. 

As Mr. N. K. Mirza has shown, there is much in the teaching- 
of the Qur’an itself that makes it impossible to disregard the tenet 
of re*incamation. The following may be cited as directly relevant to 
the point 

“ This IS a people that have passed away ; they shall have what they earned and 
you shall have what yon earned, and you shall not be called upon to answer for what 
they did . . ( A1 Qur’an ii 134 ) 

• 

“ for upon it [ the soul ] is the benefit of what it has earned, and upon it the 
evil of v.hat it has wrought . . . fAl Qur’an li 286 ) 

“ Whatever misfortune befalls you (0 man), it is from yourself . . ” — 
(.A.1 Qur’an iv. 79. i 

“YrTiatever afBiction befalls you, it is on account of what your hands have 
VTOUght ... — (Tiid xlu 30—32 ) 

“ Allah does not do any injustice to men, but men are unjust to themselves ”■ 
— (AI Qur’an >. 44 ) 

It would seem surely futile to deny the principle of Jcarma after 
these authentic statements from the accredited scripture of Islam it-^ 
self. 

Of all the objections which have been raised against the theory 
of transmigration by all sorts of intruders in the field of metaphy- 
sics, the one that need be noticed here is the one which is based on 
the assumption of a beginning of the world-process Unable to meet 
the thesis on the purely scientific or philosophical ground, the objec- 
tor does not hesitate to mix up his own idea of a first beginning of 
things with what he sets out to refute, and then suddenly turns round 
to demand the origin of thelarmic force, pnor to the first beginning of 
things. His^objection, thus, is not an argument of sound reason, but 
onl\ an example of the sleight of hand the intellect is capable of, when 
bent on finding a pretext to reject a doctrine against which it has 
been prejudiced by fanatical faith, insufficient research or any other 
like cause The theory of transmigration of souls, in its original 
purit\ , as taught by the Tirthamkaras, has nothing in common 'with the 
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idea of a beginning of the world-process ; hence it is bastardising its 
concept to introduce the element of a first beginning into it The 
objection is thus beneath the notice of both a serious philosopher 
and an earnest seeker afteir truth. 

As pointed out in the chapter entitled the Siddhanta, an infinity 
of souls have always been found existing in the condition of impurity 
—in iVigoda, poetically described as the loins of Adam in the Holy 
Qur’an. Think of Adam’s loins in the literal sense, and you will be 
searching fiom now till eternity for them in vain ; but take the ex- 
pression as a svmbolic representation of Nigoda, the lowest part of 
the man-shaped LolaMba and you not only avoid the error commit- 
, ted by the commentators, but also understand the true merit of 
the beautiful metaphor employed by the Piophet 

With reference to the nature of consciousness, Islam recognises 
that the power of perception and understanding is not in the organs 
of sensation or the material body, but in the soul, whose association 
with the organs of sensation is the cause of their functioning It is said 
in ‘ A1 Bay an,’ at page 15 

*' Which of the senses m man can feel and what is it that it feels ’ Is it the 
eye that sees 1 or sometliinc: else that sees through the eye ’ Is it the ear that hears, 
or IS it something: else that hears, by means of the ear, through the hole of the ear ? 

A shallow-minded person, not looking into the truth, might unhesitatingly say that it is 
the eye itself that sees and the ear itself that hears But inquinng ramds who 
look into and know the truth wll say that they are not the senses that do it, because 
they do not feel at all, neither the eyes see nor the ears hear, though they may be 
safe and sound, even when the original thinker is engaged in somethmg else 
or intoxicated or made insensible by means of chloroform, etc So far as careful 
examination and observation show, it is manifest that understanding or knowledge is 
the part of viujai i acini or spintual things only ” 

Again, at page 16 

“ What we want to prove is simply this, that matter or material things, by 
themselves, are unable to have feelings or understanding Now think what is it m 
man w'hich, through the aforesaid holes or windows, gains knowledge of the external 
world ’ The philosophers make a distinction between the natural functions and 
the actions of the will If a fool may not make a distmction between the two, and _ 
know not black from white, it will be a deficiency of his own understandmg Pmd 
out, then, what is it that gains knowledge of the external world and grasps the 
ideas relatuig to moral truths ’ Now I tell you, it is nafa-i-naUqa, which m the theo- 
logical language is called soul ” 
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As regards the question vrhether animals are also endowed 
with souls, A1 Bayan does not distinctly say, in so many words, 
that they have one ; but the argument is there to show that they are 
not soul-less At page 9 we are told:— 

" Tnese senses are not conSned to men only. Grod’s common gift reaches 
genera''ly not only to all the animal kingdoms, bat also some vegetables . . . The 
circmistances sarroand ag tae animal kingdom, their instincts their nature, the 
methods of nursing their young, the skill -with which they collect their food for 
future use, union among their knd, the sympa'^hy they show towards tneir species, 
and apatny towards their enemies, the love of their males towards their females, 
their sens'b'Iity towards tneir beneSts and injunes and the treatment of their sick, 
all create wonder from which we are certain that they have senses and otoer means 
of knowledge." 

Now, since the material organs of sensation are regarded by 
the author of A1 Bayan as incapable of perception and of performing 
the functions of understanding, and are looked upon as the door-ways, 
or windows, of the soul, and since the animals are possessed of the 
power of feeling and knowing, so accurately described by him, it is 
certain that he regards the animals also as endowed with souls The 
Qur’an* itself puts the matter more emphatically than the author of 
A1 Bayan, for it says 

‘ Dust thou not perceive that all creatures both m heaven and earth praise God ; 
and the birds also, extendmg their wings ’ ” 

What is to happen to this vast army of ‘ creatures ’ and birds, 
who praise Life (God) with extended wings ? According to the author 
of ‘ A Dictionart" of Islam,' 

" It is believed that at the resurrection the irrational animals will be restored 
to life that they ma\ be bronght to judgment, and then annihilated '* 

But the Quran itself does not support the statement, and 
points out, 

" There is no kind of beast on earth, nor fowl which fiieth witfi its wings, but the 
same is a peop’e like unto yon , we have not omitted anything in the book of our 
decrec'5 thm fJ.ftr Lord shall they return " t 

* See chmp'er rxiv. 

T Sec cnapter vi 
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The italics are ours. Commenting upon the popular Muslim 
belief about the fate of brutes and beasts, Sale observes ; 

“ Not only mankind, but the genu and irrational animals also, shall be judged on 
this great day, when the unaimed cattle shall take vengeance on the horned till entire 
satisfaction shall be given to the mjured ” 

This seems to contradict what Hughes thinks about the popular 
belief as to the fate of beasts, but we are not concerned with the 
opinions of either Sale or Hughes. The true sense of the text is 
-Simple enough, if we read it m the light of what has been estab- 
lished m the previous pages of this book There is no reference to 
resurrection m the text, but even if there were, that would not make 
any material difference, since that expression merely signifies the 
liberation of the soul from bondage, not an universal rising of the 
dead on a particular day. The statement that animals also are a 
people like unto men, is an authority for the conclusion that their 
souls do not differ from those of men in respect of their essential 
nature, and the fact that their deeds are also recorded in the Book of 
Decrees clearly shows that they are not exempt from the operation 
of prdrahdha, the force of karmic destiny. Lastly, there is the text— 
‘ then unto their Lord shall they return ’ — to show that the animalst 
-also are not debarred from the attainment of the great Ideal m 
JSlirvana. 

We must now refer to the legend of the cow sacrifice which in 
itself sums up the entirety of the matter of belief, and is one of the 
most fascinating and elusive of myths that have ever been composed 


* See ‘ The Koran,’ by Sale, Prelimmary Dis Sect iv 

t The return of the animals ‘unto their Lord ’ clearly means the attainment of 
perfection by then? souls, m the course of transmigration, not then resurrection in 
their present unevolved condition The idea that the beasts shall appear unto 
the Lord, kicking and buttmg and makmg a mess everywhere, and only to be 
■destroyed by the order of their maker, is too absurd to be entertamed for a moment 
The true significance of the doctrme is sufficiently clearly hmted at in the following 
passage m the Qur’an itself — , 

“ 0 man, surely you must stnve >to your Lord, a hard stnvmg until you meet 
-Him. (Chap boodv. 6 ) 
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Here vre have the old dispute between materialism and religion once 
more before us The materialists deny the existence of the soul, but 
it is no good trying to convince an unwilling materialist of what is 
so obvious to the faithful ’ He will not be convinced by mere argu- 
ment. A miracle is needed to extort his assent, to overcome the 
obstinacy of irresponsible thought ! Religion, however, is quite capable 
of meeting the emergency It is not to be defeated so easily even by 
materialism ! The acharya, accordingly, orders the sacrifice of the 
greedy lustful nafs, when behold ! immediately there springs into 
life a Divinity, to belie the materialist s creed ! The falling dead of 
the body after the miracle is intended to signify the final release 
of the soul, when the body is left behind and the soul enters nirvana 
as a full, perfect God ! 

Such is the beautiful legend of the cow sacrifice, which con- 
tains, within the small dimensions of a single allegory, the entire 
philosophy of Spirit and Life, including transmigration and Jcarma ^ 

We might pause here to dwell on the allegori cal nature of the 
eomposition of the Qur’an Certain of the early Muhammadans, 
especially Sufis, there can be no doubt, were fully aware of the fact 
that the language of the sacred text of the Qur’an was hidden allegory. 
Tlie Batinites were amongst those who had applied the allegorical 
method to the interpretation and the elucidation of the Quranic text. 
As is shov/n in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (Vol ix, 881), 
‘ extreme mystics, rationalists, and free-thinkers, all came m this way 
to the same results ” Mr. Khaja Khan has brought together much 
valuable testimony in his informing book, entitled ‘ Studies m Tasaw- 
■wuf,’ which goes to show that the sacred book of Islam is really 
couched in the allegorical style. The views of Muslim Dervishes, 
collected by Mr. J P Brown in his interesting brochure "The Der- 
vishes," directly support the case for the allegorical view. We shall 
quote from the " Dervishes ’’ 

‘ Paradise and hell and all the dogmas of positive religion are only so many 
allogones, the spint of which is only known to the Sufee "—(The Dervishes, p. 11.; 

" Most parts of the Koran have a hidden, inner or spiritual significance, called 
by thorn ma’anae Batonee "—(Ibid , 106 ) 
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“ The Koran without the interpretation was only an assembly of words void of 
sense ” — (Ibid., 336 ) 

But the reason for the employment of the allegorical language 
was not always apparent to the Sufis 

"(Why parts of it (the sacied text) were veiled m allegory we scarcely dare to 
ask, and may only suppose that the knowledge was withheld from a good and wise 
cause ’’—(Ibid , 2l ) 

It would nevertheless seem that the Sufis followed the old 
practice of visiting the divulging of the true secrets of their beliefs 
to unworthy people with condign chastisement Mr. Brown tells 
us as to this “ (The Dervishes,’' page 183) : — 

“ They must not divulge the secrets to their family (wives and childien) nor 
to any one who is not the seeker of the truth (Tahb Sadik), and ask for assistance in 
attainmg to the path of God (Hakk) In that case violence must not be used towards 
him who does divulge them to another m view of engagmg him to jom the order . ” 

The reason, obviously, was the same as that which prevented open 
discourse in the case of the New Testament — the fear of the ‘ swine ’ ! 
Muslims themselves treated those who held the soul to be a God as 
infidels and put them to death. The case of Mansur, al Hallaj , is an 
instance in point He was surely impaled because he said he was 
God ! The prophet was beset by enemies all round and had no 
alternative left except to speak in concealed allegory He never- 
theless referred to Ah for the true purport of his speech. This 
is undoubtedly what he meant when he said that he was the madinat 
ul Urn (,*wiiy:Ci.x-=city of knowledge) and All was its gate! All 
would naturally not impart the truth to whomsoever he might 
not deem worthy of it. 

The Qur’an itself does not leave the matter of its composition 
in doubt We are told : — 

“ 0 Lord, thou hast given me the kingdom and hast taught roe the mter- 
pretation of sayings ” (chap, xu 102, and Extracts from the Holy Qur’an and Sayings 
of the Holy Prophet Muhammad) 

In the third chapter (see the 5th verse) we are again told 

“ He it IS who has sent down to thee the Book of which are some verses 
clear— they are the mother of the book, and others are figurative . . but none 
knows the interpretation thereof except Allah . . ” 
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Again in chapter xxxii (verses 26-27) it is said 

“ [Allah alcTiie is the] Kno-prer of the secrets ; He throws not ooen His secrets 
to anv, except with whom He is pleased among- the Apostles ” 

In the Tradition Muhammad says more clearly ; — 

“ Speak to men according to their mental capacities, for if you speak all things 
to all men some cannot understand you and so fall into errors” — (Extracts from the 
Quian, p 170 I 

Muhammad found himself surrounded on all sides by men of 
violent nature and of lovr understanding, before whom it would 
have been the height of folly to expose himself. He said (A1 Qur an 
viii 221 

“ Verily the worst moving things with Allah are the fspintually) deaf, the dumb 
who do rot understand ” 

In chapter Ixxxiii of the Qur’an itself Cveises 13—16) there is a 
reference to the men of the times . — 

“V.hen signs are recited to him, he sa:.s, Ta’es of old Ay ’ but v hat they 
have acquired has cast a veil on their hearts 

Tne next quotation is charged with chagrin and the spirit of 
irritation 

“ Dost thou reckon that most of them do hear or ha\e sense , they are only as 
brutes , na>, they err more from the v.ay ” — (Chap xxv 46 ) 

It is the same tale over again— a horrible tale of stupidity of 
men and of the spirit of persecution that prevailed all over the world 
Fanatical mobs ruled the world, and men trembled to open their lips 
in plain speech Hippolytus distinctly speaks of the fear that made 
men withhold the open truth, when he says 

“ Tnose things, beloved, we impart to you with fear, and %et readily, on account 
of the love of Chnst, which surpasseth all For if the blessed prophets who preceded 
us d,d not choose to proclaim these thmgs, though they knew them, openly and 
bo’ dU, lest t^^ey s'l^oald disquiet the souls of men, but recounted them mystically in 
ywmb’es and dark satnngs, . . how much greater nsk shall we run in ventunng to 
declare openly thu'gs snoken by them in obscureTerms ' ” — ''Ante Nicene Christian 
Inbraw , a ok ix, 2nd part, p 18 ) 
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This spirit of persecution persisted unabated throughout, whole 
■centuries. The grossest cruelties were practised by religious bigots 
in the name of religion itself The following fiom St Augustine 
( ‘ The Mystics of Islam, ' p. 118) which has already bSen quoted ere 
this IS a fair sample of the dread which influenced the speech of 
saints 

“ If he [man] loves a stone, he is a stone ’ if he loves a man, he is a man , if he 
loves God— I dare not say more, for if I said that he would then be God, ye might 
stone me ” 

In India itself there was the bitterest exterminating persecution 
of the Jamas for several centuries (see ‘ Studies in South India 
Jainism’ part ii, pp 34-36), and this notwithstanding that India 
has ever been probably the most tolerant country in the world in 
regal'd to religious freedom. 

Under these circumstances there is nothing surprising in the 
fact that Muhammad found himself forced to adopt the allegorical 
style, as those who had gone before had done, to preserve themselves 
and their followers from harm. To interpret his thought m the 
literal sense of the words can, under the circumstances, but create 
confusion and add to the prevailing misapprehension amongst men 
It will' be observed that the true allegorical interpretation of the 
text of the Qur’an at once bnngs Islam in a line with the other 
creeds and shows its tenets to be identically the same as of the 
older ones. 

Thus, there can be no doubt whatsoever that the true interpreta- 
tion of the Qur’an not only does not conflict with the doctrine of 
re-mcarnation, but actually supports and upholds it. Indeed, it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that no consistent philosophy of 
Islam IS possible which does not include a belief in the transmigration 
of souls, as an article of faith. 

This finishes our survey of the philosophy of Islam. 

There remains the question of the ritualism of Islam, which is of 
a very simple type, consisting, as it does, m prayer, fasting, alms- 
giving and pilgrimage. These, no doubt, aim at the purification of 
the mind ; and, as such, are steps in the right direction, though taken 
by themselves they are quite insufficient to enable the soul to attain 
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niTiana The Sufis, however, did recognize the inadequacy of the 
t^^uranic teaching in this regard, and tried to live to a higher level than 
that of the ordinary Musalman. The Ehl el Hakk (those endowed 
with true insight) consider that “ every one may, by superior piety 
and love of (ood . . even become God ” (The Dervishes, p. 294) 

These men the Ehl el Hakk, seem to resemble and correspond to 
Gnostics in Christianity, and they did their best to place their religion 
on a sound philosophical basis They developed the germ of truth 
they could discover in the Qur’an, and proceeded to elaborate it out 
into systematic thought, though their grasp over the scientific aspect 
of the question does not appear to have been perfect, by any means. 
We shall quote from their teachings to show the real tenets of the 
Sufi-dervishes of Islam. 

As to the function of Religion 

“ Deen iReligionl (isi the only true and correct faith, the right path lead- 

ing to eternal happiness ’’—(The Dervishes, p 65) 

As to the divinity of the soul 

" . . The seeds of Soofeeisra were sown m the time of Adam, germed in that 

of Noah, budded in that of Abraham and the fruit commenced to be developed m that 
of Moses They reached their maturity in that of Christ, and m that of Mahommed 
produced pure wine Those of its sectarians who loved this wine have so drunk of it 
as to lose all knowledge of themselves and to exclaun ‘ Praise be to me ’ Is there any 
greater than me’ ’ I am the truth (that is to say, God) ’ There is no other 

God than me ’’—(The Dervishes, p 9 i 

" I'or this rea.'^on, religious man, intoxicated with the cup of Dmne CJommunion, 
e' claims, I am (jod ’ In fact man’s attnbutes are of a dmne character— what do 
I sav '''—His substance is that even of God ” — (Ibid 10 ) 

As to the simplicity of this divine substance 

" The God . vho should be ado^'ed bj" all is an umque deity, simple in 

Hi? essence ” — <Ibid 61 t 

The soul's existence is independent of the body, which is only 
like a prison ' 

" Trc soul e^lstcd before t^c bedj and is confined vithin the latter as in 
aerge — 'Ib.d 12 < 
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“ The soul IS a divine emanation incorporated in human form. It exists m five 
conditions, rir : it is awake, it dreams, itis plunged in slumber, it fills a state of half- 
death, and, finall}’’, oven perfectly separated from the body . ’’—(Ibid , 46 ) 

Transmigialion naturally follows : — 

“ After deatli it [the soul] must pass tlnough several new existences Virtuous 
souls occupy spheres superior to that of this soul and enjoy the fruits of their good 
works, w hilst tlie guilty ones are condemned to fill conditions inferior to that of humani- 
ty Wicked people v,ho have degraded humanity in this hfe will hve agam m the 
shape of ammal existence . ” — (Ibid , 46-47 ) 

Salvation must, therefore, imply the sepaiation between Spirit 
and matter . 

“ Death, therefore, should be the object of the wishes of the Soofee ” — (Ibid , p 12 ) 

The Saved Ones do not have to die, but they go up to the Abode 
of the Gods . 

“ The Hadees says. The faithful do not die perhaps they become trans- 
lated from the pensliable world to the world of eternal existences.”— (Ibid, 186, 
see also Extracts from the Holy Quran by Abdulla Allahdin, p 84 ) 

Such are the main principles of the Sufi teaching, the seeds of 
which are sown in the Quran itself But when we come to the Right 
Conduct we find them to be characterized by a kind of nebulosity 
which interferes with the clearest perception of what is the practical 
thing to do at the different stages of the journey This is due, no 
doubt, to the lack of precise knowledge as to the nature and operation 
of the force, or forces, which are responsible for the union and associa- 
tion of spirit and matter, and for the different kinds of bonds resulting 
therefrom The utmost that appears in the tradition (Hadis) on the 
point is only — 

“ Venly these your deeds will be brought back to you, as if you yourself were the 
creator of your own punishment ’’—(Extracts from the Holy Quran, by A Allahdin, 

p 62) 

Perhaps it was not expedient, and, in view of the general ex- 
hortation to acquire philosophical understanding* of the teachings of 

* Cf “ The mk of the scholar is more holy than the blood of the martyr.” — 
(Hadis, quoted from the Extracts from the Holy Quran, p 168 ) 

47 
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the faith, iiot necessary, to be further explicit on the point Be that 
as it may, vre have only the most general kind of practical injunc- 
tions in the department of practical life, tho jgh stress is rightly laid 
on world flight 

“ The love of the vrorld is the root of all evil. ‘ 

“ The v orld IS as a prison and as a famine to Iduslims ; and when they leave 
it yon may say they leave famine and a prison. 

‘ Be m the world like a traveller, or like a passer-on, and reckon yourself as of 
the dead.”— (Saymgs of Muhammad, quoted in the Extracts from the Holy Quran, 
pp 76-77.) 

The fci’k (path of renunciation) is thus explained .— 

” To abandon the world, its comforts and dress, — all things now and to come, — 
conformably with the Hadees of the Prophe^, j.c , ‘ The world is forbidden to those 
of the life to come , the life to come is forbidden to those of this world ; and both are 
forbidden to the true servants of God,’ which is thus explained . — The true Dervish in 
the heart not only willingly abandons all the joys and pleasures of the world, but he is 
willing also to gi\ e up all hope of the pleasures of Paradise, and to be satisfied with the 
enjoyment denved from a submissive and de\ out contemplation of the beauty of 
God, and the hoj-e of attaining to that pnvatc Paradise, occupied only by the pious, the 
holy ard the prophets (Tne Dervishes ) 

Stress is rightly laid on putting into practice the matter of 
belief 

“Oman, surely j ou must striven hard stnvmg to your Lord, until you meet 
Him ’ CAI Quran booov 6 ) 

” V^Tio are the learned ? Those who practise what they know "—(Hadis, quoted 
from the Extracts from the Holy Quran, p. 103.) 

” The man must die, so to say, before the samt can be bom.”— (The Dervishes, 
p 300.) 

For, 

•‘Hell veiled in delights, and Heaven in hardships and misenes ” — (Hadis, 
quoted m the H-tracts from the H. Quran, p 70 ) 

The principal things to be avoided are ; anger and fleshly lust, 
envy, cupidity, fulness of food, even though it be lawful and pure, love 
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of adornment in furniture and clothing and house, importuning men 
for aught, haste and the abandoning of steadiness in affairs, levity, 
miserliness, partisanship for schools and leaders in theologj^ and law, 
faithlessness, and thinking evil of co-religionists “Let the seeker 
sever all the ties of this world and empty it from his heart Let him 
cut away all anxiety for family, wealth, children, home ; for knowledge, 
rule, ambition Let him reduce his heart to a state in which the 
existence of anything and its non-existence are the same to him 
(Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, p. 255). The distractions are cons- 
tituted not by big things and concerns alone, but also by very ordinary 
and trifling things. “The Prophet himself was distracted from prayer 
by the border of his own robe and by a gold ring on his finger “ (Ibid., 
298) Abu-1-Kasim of Geelani discarded even the loin-strip, going 
completely naked (Ibid , 206). We know that strict nudity is observed 
by the Jama Saints Certain of the Hindu yog\B, too, remain naked. 

The chief ambition of a Muslim should be the acquisition of scienti- 
fic knowledge of things. A1 Ghazzali says 

" whatl want IS knowledge of the real natures only of things I must nslc, 
therefore, what is the essence of knowledge It seemed to me then tliat certain knou - 
ledge IS that which uncovers the thing known in such a way that there does not remain 
with it a doubt, nor accompany it the possibility of error, or illusion, nor can the mind 
conceive such . Knowledge vnth whicli no trust goes is no certain know ledge ” — 
(“ Religious Attitude and Life in Islam,’’ p 176 ) 

Like the Jains, aMuslim philosophers recognized that knowledge 
appertained to the nature of the soul and arose from within. Ibn 
Khaldun maintained, for instance 

“Tlie rahonal soul by its nature, has an absolute pov cr of perception in the 
spiritual world ” — {“ Religious Attitude and Life in Islam,” p 77 ) 

As legards soothsaying also Tbn Khaldun tells us ■— 

” That [sootlisajing], also belongs to the characteristics of the human “^oul 
The human soul has an equipment for passing over from its humaniti to the ‘•pintunl 
nature which is above it A fla':h comes to mankind of the cla^^s of the poiphcts 
through the nature of their constitution, which plainly comes to them not thruu/h .'’n\ 
acqu'sition, nor b\ socking the aid of anv of the channels of apprch m'^ion n')- »h-oj 'h 
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(1) The first category refers to the errors of the Qur’an But, 
as we have pointed out more than once in the course of the preceding 
pages, the contradictions in the descnption of persons and the 
accounts of their doings are due either to a desire to guard against an 
historical interpretation of the traditions, or arise naturally in the 
•employment of mystic thought from different standpoints They 
might, no doubt, be due to the Prophet’s ignorance of these traditions, 
as Tisdall and other ' European writers maintain, but we prefer to 
believe that the mythological hypothesis furnishes the better ex- 
planation of the two. We explained one of such contradictions in 
reference to the crucifixion of Jesus m the chapter on Resurrection, 
and probably the same method would yield satisfaction m respect of 
most of the remaining contradictions between the Bible and the 
Qur’an. St. Paul gave the death blow to the historical exegesis when 
he showed (Galatians iv 21—31) that the family of Abraham consisted 
of allegorical conceptions. In 1 Timothy (chap i. 4) the old genealogies 
are similarly brushed aside with scant ceremony : 

“Neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies which minister questions 
rather than godly edif 5 ring which is m faith . . ” 

There is therefore nothing surprising if differences have arisen 
between two religions in the course of personifying spiritual states as 
histoncal beings 

(2) The above observations also apply to the fables of the Qur’an. 
As a matter of fact, fables form no part of any religion ; they are 
•either statements of facts which occurred at some time, in the past, 
or mythologies intended to tram the minds of the people in religious 
doctnnes When Christian missionaries object* to such accounts as 
show that the wind ‘ ran ’ gently at the command of Solomon, they 
•forget that according to the Bible the wind also obeyed Jesus Christ 
(Luke viii 23 and 24) 

(3) The geography of the Qur’an is, if anything, incomplete, as 
ive had occasion to point out ere this In its most complete form, 
the geography of the universe exists only in Jainism European 


* See Murdoch’s ‘ Selections from the Qur’an,’ p 134. 
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sense is plain to anyone who cares to think for himself This is suffi- 
cient to show that Muhammad held the soul to be divine iri its real 
Essence. Tlie current Muslim interpretation to the contrary cannot 
be arrived at without the addition of certain words to the text ; but 
this is opposed to the rules of interpretation according to which the 
plain sense must be ascnbed to the words in all cases, so far as 
possible. Besides, there is no reason why the author of these pas- 
sages should not have used the correct expression himself, m this 
regard, if his sense was different Their true interpretation not only 
removes the repugnance in the theologian’s view, but also renders 
the tejtt in accord with sound philosophy, and reconciles it with other 
texts in the Qur’an itself. 

(5) So far as the fifth objection is concerned, we have al- 
ready pointed out that the principle of resignation to one’s destiny 
implies an active attitude of the soul which is not compatible 
with fatalism Even here the objection is futile But in saying 
this we wish to guard against being misunderstood by our brethren 
of Islam. There is such a thing as destiny, which is sure to 
lead some jinns and men into hell, as one of the verses in the 
Qur’an correctly points out ; but this destiny is not the mandate 
of a super-human being, who arbitrarily and capnciously deter- 
mines and seals the fate of his creatures, and foredooms some ta 
eternal damnation in hell, and decrees to others the enjoyment of 
Olympian bliss. Destiny is nothing other than prarahdha, and means- 
the potential karma of the past life, or lives, of the soul which is 


•• 

u u II 

Tr — “ And I am seated mthe hearts of all , 

Prom me are memory, knowledge (perception) as well as their loss ; 
It IS I who am to be known by all the Scnptures (Vedas) — 

I am mdeed the author of Vedanta and the knower of Vedas ” 
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beginning to be actualized. It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the 
theory of ?t£ir77ia. now, since the whole subject has been dealt with 
in the preceding chapter 

(6) In reference to the religious intoleration of the Qur’an, 
there is little doubt that jekad is not an essential feature of Islam, 
as a religion, since Muhammad was led to proclaim it only after years 
of the bitterest persecution. The doctrine has been incorporated 
in the Book only on account of the inability of its compiler to dis- 
tinguish between the different aspects of the personality of the 
Prophet, who was, at least in the later years of his life, a public 
preacher, a statesman, a 'pater famzlias and a law-giver, at one and 
the same time Our friends, the Muhammadans, should by this time 
understand that true jehad is waged against hufr, ^ e , those tendencies 
and inclinations which prevent the soul from turning towards the 
Self ; but not against the kafir (an infidel) , because the destruction 
of the former leads to bliss, and that of the latter, only to hell Mr. 
Abdullah Allahdm has quoted the following saying {hadis) of the 
prophet, in his “Extracts from the Holy Quran,” which clearly shows 
what jehad really meant : — 

“ The most excellent Jehad (Religious War) is that for the conquest of self.” 
— (p 94 ) 

True jehad, thus, is always against one’s own lower nature, 
never against another It will profit us to bear in mind what the 
Bible says as to the power of the sword 

“ All they that take the sword shall perish with the sword ” — (Matthew, xxvi. 52.) 

(7) The perpetuation of slavery is certainly opposed to the true 
principles of Religion, and the authorship of the passages countenanc- 
ing and legalising it must be ascnbed to Muhammad, the law-giver, 
not to Muhammad, the Seer. 

(8) The punishment of theft and other offences provided for 
in the Qur’an is also against the dictates of conscience 

(9) The same is the case with regard to the laws of marriage 
and the libertinism allowed by the Qur’an Possibly, the rules laid 
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down by Muhammad with respect to these matters were intended 
only to control the greater laxity and wholesale libertinism which 
might have prevailed in Arabia in his time. It might also be that 
political considerations did not admit of the imposition of greater 
restrictions on the people. Muhammad's fault, however, is that he 
openly countenanced evil He should not have compromised matters. 
The excuse that the exigencies of a life constantly imperilled by 
circumstances beyond his control justified this kind of legislation, 
might be open to a politician, but it is no defence for a prophet The 
fact is that Islam has always looked upon marriage as a civil contract, 
never as a sacred relation formed for life. Disregardful of the opinion 
of the outside world, which it defied with the sword, it framed its 
laws only to prevent internal friction and lawlessness. Hence the 
following in the Sura Maarij : 

*“ And who abstain from the carnal knowledge of women other than their wives, 
or the slaves which their right hands possess (for as to them they shall be blameless) , 
but whoever coveteth any woman besides these, they are transgressors ” 

The unrestncted power of divorce which the husband enjoys 
under the Muhammadan Law is also the outcome of the notion that 
marriage is merely a civil contract. Religion has, as a matter of fact, 
been always hostile to the very idea of divorce, not on the ground, 
as some might suppose, of its being a violation of the commandment 
of a super-human god, but for the reason that all relaxations of 
restrictions on libertinism and sensuality and desire interfere with 
the spiritual advancement of the soul, retarding its progress and 
leading it to regions of suffering and pain after death. Even the 
re-marrmge of widows is not recommended by religion, on this 
ground. Hard as this rule may seem m certain cases, it is neverthe- 
less one framed m the interests of all concerned, for those who aspire 
to the attainment of Nirvana have to practise much severer types of 
5elf-denial than abstention from marrying a second time Sexual 
passion IS a powerful foe of the soul, and has to be overpowered before 
•any real progress'can be made or expected. 

Our observations against the re-marnage of widows have, how- 
■ever, no application to the cases of those unfortunate victims of social 
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tyranny who are known as virgin-widows In the eye of Religion 
they are still unmarried though forced to drape themselves in a 
widow s weeds Religion would be a nuisance if it ever countenanced 
the perpetuation of the cruel injustice of forcing little children into 
matrimony, by enjoining a life-long mourning on an unfortunate 
child, whom an unholy, inhuman custom declared a widow ! In her 
case, certainly, there is no question of breaking the nuptial vow, of 
sullying the virgin purity of the heart, or of prostituting the body to 
the embraces of another than the man deliberately accepted, in the 
name of Dharma itself, as the sole companion, in weal or woe, and the 
solitary exception to the absolute impregnability of feminine modesty. 

Thus, it cannot be seriously denied that the considerations, which 
apply to the case of an ordinary widow, have no application to that of a 
little child, forcibly thrust into the unholy bonds of mock matnraony 
by parental tjrranny : and it is really high time now that people made 
up their minds to give up, once for all and for ever, a custom of such 
evil repute and consequence as child-marnage has proved to be 

So far as female slaves are concerned, happily the question of 
their rights and privileges does not arise under the present conditions 
of society’; but the passage from the Quran (Sura Nisa) which 
‘ legalises ’ an unlimited number of slaves to every true believer is 
there to show that Muslim legislation concermng domestic matters 
is grounded upon a purely materialistic conception of life, and, conse- 
quently, falls short of the spiritual ideal of self-denial, which religion 
insists upon 

(10) Under the tenth head fall the contradictions in the Qur’an. 
Some of these might, no doubt, be difficult to reconcile ; but their 
explanation is to be found in the different capacities which their 
author filled at different times of his life 

(11) The eleventh objection bears reference to Muslim mytho- 
logy. But we need merely state as to this that mythology appears 
ridiculous only when read from the standpoint of history 

The additional objection raised against Islam is with reference 
to the doctrine of sacrifice The observations we made in reference 
to the principle underljdng the doctrine, in the eighth chapter of 
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this bbok, and the elucidation of the mystery of the cow-sacnfice,’ are 
sufficient to show that Muhammadans have not understood' the 
true sense of the teaching m this respect. Junayd once asked a 
man who had returned from the pilgrimage to Mecca : “ When you 
reached the slaughter place and offered sacrifice, did you sacrifice 
the objects of worldly desire ? The man replied that he had not. 
“ Then you have not sacrificed at all ! ” 

Our survey of the tenets of Islam is now complete and j'ustifies 
the statement that the Holy Qur’an, when purged of the element of 
allegory and mysticism, and of the tendency to personify elements 
and essences, that is charactenstic of all religions of the mystical 
type, contains the seeds of the true philosophy of the Science of 
Salvation, though, owing to the spirit of compromise, which Muham- 
mad was led to adopt, on political and social considerations, truth is 
not to be found in his sayings, in its naked grandeur and majesty. 

We may now conclude the subject of transmigration, and say 
that not only is the doctrine a perfect truth of philosophy, but has 
also been recognized by the founders of the principal religions now 
prevailing in the world, including Christianity and Islam Even 
Sikhism IS no exception to this, as its teachings show (see ‘ A Diction- 
ary of Islam, ’ p 590). 

We now come to the differences of opinion about the personality 
of 

The Evil One 

Those who believe in his existence regard him as an angel of 
evil. According to the myths which have gathered round his per- 
sonality, he IS said to have been ordered to prostrate himself before 
Adam, but he refused to obey the command, and the “Lord God,”^ 
in consequence of his refusal, bestowed the kingdom of hell and evil 
upon him. Since then the sole aim of the Evil One has been to throw 
temptation in the way of the pious devotees of God, and to lead them 
astray, for which reason he is called the Tempter Muhammadans, 
Christians and Zoroastrians believe in this traditional devil, in one 
form or another In the Old Testament, Satan appears on the scene 
very early, and is shown as one of the principal dramatis personae in 
the tragedy of the Fall. Innumerable are the accounts of his deceiving 
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mankind, and many of them appear, at first sight, to be exceedingly 
conflicting. According to the Book of Job, he used -to attend upon 
the Lord along with the Sons of God. Job, it seems, owed his mis- 
fortunes more to the decrees of the Lord than to the evil nature of 
Satan (Job i 6—12) The Lord himself gave power to Satan over the 
family and possessions of Job, and the Evil One, be it ^said to his 
credit, did not exceed his instructions ! In the book of Exodus, the 
Lord sends Moses to intercede with the Pharaoh for the freedom of 
Israel, brings plagues and pestilence on the Egyptians, and yet him- 
self hardens the heart of the tyrant time after time , m other words, 
plays the part of the Devil himself ! The Bible is silent as to the 
origin of this evil power ; but m Zoroastrianism it is recognized as 
one of a pair of twins which exist from all eternity. It is said m 
Yasna (xxx.3) : — 

“ In the beginning there was a pan of twins, two spirits, each of a peculiar 
activity, and these two spirits united created, . . one the reality, the other, the 

non-reahty ” 

In Yasna xlv 2 further light is thrown on the nature of the 
eternal twins 

I will speak of the Spints twain at the first beginning of the world, of whom 
the holier thus spake to the enemy ‘ Neither thoughts, nor teachings, nor wills, nor 
beliefs, nor words, nor deeds, nor selves, nor souls of us twain agree ' " 

The explanation of this conflict of tradition and tenet is to be found 
in the complexity of the personification itself, Satan representing 
sometimes the desiring vmnas and sometimes matter, the second of 
the eternal twins of Zoroastrianism. As the cause of bondage, suffer- 
ing and hell is the pursuit of good and evil of things, the kingdom of 
hell and evil is said to have been conferred on the Devil. And since 
the tendency of matter is altogether anti-spiritual, the Evil One is 
necessaiily the enemy of the faithful. 

Besides matter and the desiring manas, intellect, too, would 
appear to have been personified at times as Satan Dhu’l-karnem, the 
mythical person about whom Muhammadan commentators have 
ventured all sorts of fanciful speculations, simply appears to be the 
Intellect personified as an incarnated embodiment of Evil and Power. 
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He IS a wavderei , belongs to the class of horned beings, and reaches 
the confines of the East and the West He is also said to have reached 
the place where the sun sets, and to have found it to set in a spring 
of black mud. Here, the horns are indicative of the evil tendency, 

' the confines of the East and the West ' refer to the entirety of the 
field of knowledge of good and evil, and ‘ wandering ’ suggests a 
search for experience. The end of mtellectuahsm is the discovery 
of the fact that ‘ the sun sets in a pool of black mud ’ As the Sun is- 
the symbol of Spmt and the pool of black mud of matter, the dis- 
covery of Dhu’l-karnem is indicative of the nature of the two kinds 
of substance, the jiva and ajiva, which are the final causes of the 
universe 

In comprehending the true nature of the Intellect, however, we 
ought not to hastily 3ump to the conclusion that its sole function is to 
mislead mankind. As stated in the chapter on the fall, it is not the 
Intellect that is bad m itself, but only its employment solely to deter- 
mine the good and evil of things for our worldly ends. It is the tutor 
of Will, it IS true, but its pupil is by no means a docile, submissive 
child, as many would like to believe. It is quite helpless before the 
freedom and explosiveness of its pupil, and can only impart him know- 
ledge which IS agreeable to his disposition, and though it never fails 
to give the necessary warning when he takes a wrong step, it is 
powerless to prevent him from pursuing his own inclinations. 

The description of Satan according to another text of the Qur’an 
would appear to fit in with the nature of matter as well as with the 
desiring nature (chap, xiv) : — 

“ And Satan shall say after judgmeht shall have been given, Verily Gtod pro- 
mised you a promise of truth but I deceived you. Yet I had not any power over 
you to compel you , but I called you only, and ye answered me , wherefore accuse 
me not but accuse yourselves I cannot assist you neither can ye assist me Venly 
I now renounce your having associated me with God heretofore ” 

As the soul IS impervious to both matter and desire in its pure 
condition, Satan is naturally descnbing himself as possessed of no 
power to seduce it against its will. The descnption is thus both 
clear and exact, though couched in mythological thought. 
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As stated already the Evil One in Zoroastrianim is a representa- 
tion of matter 

The effect of the influence of matter on the soul has been de- 
scribed in many allegories in different lands, but in none so charmingly 
asm the Assyrian story of the descent of Ishtar, the Queen of 
Heavens, into Hades. Hades nowadays means a place of torment, the 
kingdom of Satan, or hell. But the original idea was only that of 
matter m a state of invisibility (The Mysteries of Freemasonry, by 
John Fellows, page 146 footnote). Mr. F F. Hulme also points out 
(The History, Principles and Practice of Symbolism m Christian Art, 
page 108) 

“ The Greek Hades, the Scandinavian Hella, originally the unseen world, has 
gradually become, m popular idea, the place of torment, tne kingdom of Satan . . . 
Hell IS generally, with the medueval painters and sculptors, the yawning mouth of 
a huge monster, breathing smoke and flames, or a large caldron set on flames, mto 
either of which attendant spmts hurl their victims ” 

In the Assyrian myth, Ishtar represents the individual spirit 
whose enchainment in matter is the central theme. Ishtar is depicted 
as descending into Hades, “ to the house of darkness, the house out of 
which there is no exit, to the road from which there is no return, 
to the house from whose entrance the light is taken, the place where 
dust is nourishment and mud, food.’' 

“ The bght is never seen, in darkness they dwell . . Over the doors and bolts 
is scattered dust ” — (Mirths of Babylonia, etc , by D A Mackenzie, page 95 ) 

The journey is undertaken by Ishtar in search of her lover, 
Tammuz, which is a clever personification of happiness, or ananda 
(bliss) Arrived at the gates of Hades, Ishtar demands admission 
of the porter in charge The latter asks for orders from the Queen of 
the Underworld. He is told . 

“ Go, keeper, open the gate to her, bewitch her according to the ancient rules.” 

As Ishtar passes in through the several gates, she is stripped of 
her ornaments and clothing. First her crown is taken from her, then 
her ear-rings, her necklace of precious stones, the ornaments at her 
breast, her jewelled girdle, and her bracelets and anklets are removed 
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from her person, one after another ; and finally she is stripped of the 
■covering robe from her body 1 She is jthen struck with disease m 
all parts of her body, by the plague demon at the command of her 
dreaded rival 

Hades is called the kingdom of the dead, which itself has a special 
significance, as in the famous text : 

“ Leave thejdead to bury their dead , come thou and follow me ’’—(Luke ix 60) 
which has already been explained 

The allegory thus employs the terrible imagery of hells to portray 
the frightful influence of matter on the soul. The subtle invisible 
matter which Hades originally signified, is what is technically known 
as karma vargana m the Jama Siddhanta This subtle material 
combines with the soul, reaching it through the three channels of 
^srava, namely, the mind, speech and the body, as already descnb- 
ed m the thirteenth chapter. The effect of the fusion of spint and 
matter is the loss of the divine attributes of the soul which is sym- 
bolized by the loss of the vestments of glory in the legend These 
divine raiments are donned by Ishtar again when she is led out of the 
successive gates, on being purified and strengthened by the messen- 
ger of gods, with the water of Life (cf. Studies m Biblical and 
Semitic Symbolism, by Maurice H. Farbridge, p. 165) 

As already stated, Zarathushtra’s twins are Spirit and Matter 
whose interaction is the cause of evil and misery m life Of these. 
Matter has the tendency to lead men astray and to make them wor- 
ship itself in place of the true God, that is. Life According to a Mus- 
lim myth, the Evil One was required to prostrate himself before Adam, 
but he declined to do so The explanation of the incident is' to be 
sought for m the nature of the hostility between Spirit and Matter, 
and in the superiority of the former over the latter. 

The seducements of the Temptress consist in the fascinating 
forms which it eternally displays, and with which it lures its admirers. 
Hence, Satan is said to be constantly engaged in seducing mankind 
in different forms. Those whose ideals are confined to material happi- 
ness may, thus, be said to worship the Devil Now, inasmuch as the 
^ worship ’ of matter is fraught with harm and spiritual degeneration, 
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and leads to hell, the devil is said to lead men into hell, which, for 
that reason, is called his kingdom However, evil lies in the pursuit 
of matter, not in matter itself Forms must exist, because matter 
exists ; but if we allow ourselves to be tempted by them, it is our own 
fault, not that of matter. Elan, in his shallow conceit, is only too 
anxious to throw the blame for his own misdeeds on some one else, 
and since his unwholesome dread of supernatural agencies does not 
permit hun to accuse the being whom he places at the head of the 
affairs of the world, there is no one else to be made a scape-goat of 
but intellect or matter. Evil, however, is a relative term, and lies 
only in our inclinations and pursuits, not in intellect or matter. As a 
matter of fact, evil is not altogether devoid of utility, and may 
be used for oar uplifting and betterment The account of Job’s 
trial and suffering is a beautiful illustration of this principle Will 
is the essence of life, and is developed by fighting against evil Self- 
denial, i e , the curbing of desires, the stamping out of evil passions 
and inclinations, has to be practised, so that the power divine might 
be freed fiom its bondage ; and nothing enables the Will to manifest 
its true Divinity so much as a fierce struggle against adversity The 
function of evil in nature is not to cause us suffering and pain exclu- 
sively, but also to furnish us with an opportunity for building up our 
moral character, to become perfect like ‘ the Father which is in hea- 
ven.’ We ought to remember that 

“ the Gods m bounty vrork up Storms about us, 

That give Mankind occasion to exert 

Their hidden Strength, and throw out into practice 

Virtues that shun the day, and he conceal'd 

In the smooth seasons and the calm of Life ” — Addison 

Virtue IS Life, and, OS svbch, is truly its own reward; it is no 
authority for putting on an air of injured innocence, or for a display 
of hypocritical martyrdom The righteous are ever tranquil in adver- 
sity ; they care not foi the mock, impotent sympathy of their kind , 
nor do they deviate, in the least, from the stnct path of truth and 
rectitude Cheerfully do they welcome adversity when it comes, 
believing that 
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“ the good are better made by ill 
As odours crushed are sweeter stiJl 

And, when the trial of their moral character has proved their 
worth, the Voice of Love sweetly whispers in their ears, 

“ Ye good distress’d ! 

Ye noble few ' who here unbendmg stand 
Beneath Life’s pressure, yet beai up a while, 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deem’d evil, is no moie , 

The storms of wintry Time will quickly pass. 

And one unbounded Spring encircle aU Thomson 

So long as man identifies himself with his material body, there 
is evil for him Good and evil have no existence for the Siddhatman , 
they exist only in the imagination of the sinful man Where the 
spirit IS impervious to adversity, bodily suffering cannot retard the 
progress of the soul. 

The arrows of adversity do not penetrate the man of renunciation, 
for he has nothing to grieve for , but they piprce to the core the man of 
the world, because of his selfishness We have seen how evil is caused 
by our own actions, and how it may be converted into good by the 
emotions of equanimity and love. In the following beautiful passage 
a lady writer gives us her idea of the life which is worth hav- 
ing 

- “ No life IS worth the having which is filled only by selfish thought and cold 

indifference to the wants of the world around. That hfe is only fit to grow m the 
heavenly places which is a hfe of sharmg, of giving of everything that one has 
gathered And there is this joyous thmg about all the leal goods of hfe the goods of 
intelligence, of emotion, of art, of love— all the things which are reaUy worth the 
having— that they do not waste m the giving , they grow the more, the more we give 
These physical things get smaller as we take away from them, leavmg so much less 
for future use , and so, when it is a question of sharmg the physical thmgs, men 
calculate and say ‘ I have only enough for myself, for my wife, for my child How 
can I give any away ’ All that is matter is consumed m the usmg , but that is not 
true of the higher thmgs, the thmgs of the mtelligeiice, of the heart, and of the spirit 
If I know somethmg, I do not lose it when I teach it Nay ! it becomes more truly 
mme because I have shared it with one more ignorant than myself , so that you have 
two people enriched by knowledge, by the sharmg of a store that mcreases, instead 
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of dimmishing, as it is shared And so with all that is worth having. You need not 
fear to lessen your own possessions by throwing them broadcast to your hungry fellow- 
men. Give your knowledge, your strength, your love ; empty yourself utterly, and 
when for a moment you thmk you are empty, then from the mexhaustible fount of 
love, and beauty, and power more flows down to All the empty vessel, makmg it fuller, 
and not emptier than it was before ’’—(‘When a Man Dies Shall He Live Again’ 
by Dr. A. Besant, page 17 ) 

The lives of all great men illustrate this principle. According 
to the Bible, Jesus also taught his disciples 

" Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils , freely ye have 
received, freely give.” — (Matthew x 8 ) 

It is the one function of will to radiate peace, power and harmony 
all round. Saints and sages never check, but always increase its 
radiations, and, thus, acquire inexhaustible powers themselves. The 
selfish, worldly man, not knowing the peculiar virtues of the Essence 
of Life, grudges its outgoing radiations, and regards the operation m 
the light of a loss. 

The one true function of Life is to radiate ‘ virtue ’ all round un- 
ceasingly Health, bodily and mental, peace and joy are the result 
of this free radiation of Life. This silent, steady work, in a spirit 
of Goodwill and Love, transmutes enemies into friends, evil into good, 
disease and sickness into health, and poverty into wealth. The man 
who is selfish, who loves himself more than his neighbour, who is 
cruel, vicious or intemperate, 'interferes with the free activity of his 
life, and obstructs the free radiation of ‘virtue’ from his being 
When such evil thoughts are persisted in for a number of years, the 
mind and body lose their vinlity in consequence of the poison of evil, 
and a process similar to that of the winding up of a going concern 
takes place. Life, instead of expressing itself, begins to shut up shop, 
till gradually the premises are vacated and shutters put up. A story 
may be told to illustrate the working of this principle. There was 
a money-lender's firm which did excellent business, and was flourish- 
ing most promisingly. The director of the firm one day thought that 
it would be a grand idea if he could so arrange matters that money 
always came in but none went out, and so he promptly issued orders 
to his chief manager to stop the going out of money. The manager 
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was stunned by the orders of the director, and sent him several 
messages informing him that no money could possibly come in unless 
the capital of the firm was allowed to circulate, but they remained 
unheeded by the director Faithful to his position, the manager had 
to yield at last, and so he put all the money of the firm in an iron 
safe and locked it up. The result was that the income stopped, but 
not the expenses ; and as the capital in the safe dwindled, servants 
and creditors of the firm began to press for immediate payment of 
their claims. Matters went on like this for some time, till one 
morning the director went to take some money out of the safe 
to pay oif some of the most pressing employees and creditors, 
when, lo ! and behold ! the safe was only full of emptiness, with all 
its money already spent and gone. In vain did he try to beg and 
pray the manager to save him somehow, but so confused were his 
ideas that he could only curse his hard fate and abuse that faithful 
servant, calling him the devil, the e\al one, and so forth. At last he 
began to march up and down the room in a state of mental frenzy, 
when accidentally he knocked against the iron safe, fell heavily upon 
its open door, and burst an artery ! 

The lesson to be learnt from the story will become obvious when 
we remember that the director of the firm is the illusory Dodily self 
of man, the concern, the life of the body, and the good manager, 
the Divinity of Life, also called Providence, who carries out the wishes 
of the apparent physical ego The director wished to shut up what 
he foolishly considered to be his possessions, in the iron safe of selfish 
greed, heeded not the warnings from the Providence, and, finally, 
abused the same Providence for the evil which he had brought on him- 
self, calling him the Evil One and the like. Thus it is that man creates 
the devil for himself ; in reality the devil has no existence apart from 
one’s thoughts ' 

Let us now enquire into the Christian notion of evil and sin. As 
early as I Kings viii. 46 it was said : 

“ For there is no man that smneth not.” 

In Romans (lii 23) we are told : — 

'' For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God ” 
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In Ecclesiastes (chap Tii. 20) we have 

“ For there is not a jast man upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not ” 

No explanation is, however, furnished of man’s shortcomings 
in this respect, in any of these books But we are told by Isaiah (see 
chapter xiv. 6 and 7) : — 

“ I am the Lord, and there is none else. I form the hght and create darkness : 
I make peace, and create evil : I, the Lord, do all these things ” 

Job too declared (chap. v. 7) : 

** Yet man is bom unto trouble as the sparks fly upward ” ^ 

This, no doubt, gives us a sort of explanation of the matter ; but 
the question is, why is man bom into trouble ? Why, to use the woids 
of Isaiah, does the Lord create evil ? If he creates enT theie is an 
end of the matter, and man’s responsibility ought no longer to be 
preached What does this mean ? Is the Lord to be blamed for a 
wanton creation of evil ? Can we ascnbe to him a design for creating 
that which we abhor even in the lowest and most degraded being 
amongst us ? And, yet, this is what it comes to ! The creator creates 
evil himself, is good enough to tell us that he has done so, and then 
turns on us, because we are evil ! How absurd ! But there is no 
escape from the dilemma. Either he did not create evil, or he did 
If be did not, whence came evil into the world, since, according to 
theology, he is the creator of all things " But the matter is set at rest by 
the direct testimony in Isaiah, in the passage already quoted. There 
remains the difiiculty ansing out of the mysterious conduct of this 
alleged creator He creates evil himself, and then does his level best 
to remove its harmful effect ! Why this change of attitude Was 
he at first actuated by the impulse which, makes the cat play with 
the mouse - If so, why so great a solicitude for the welfaie of 
humanity afterwards ' If we call him Father, because he sent down 
his only begotten son as a propitiation unto himself, what shall we 
call him for his cat-like spint of playing with us ? Would it not have 

Tbe Qur’an also has it (chap, xlui . 
fc sent uc-i hj God " 


“ Whatever misfortune befalleth jou. 
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been infinitely better if he had left us uncreated The confusion 
of thought with reference to the creation of evil, it seems, has 
arisen from the ignorance of the nature of the power that has been 
personified as the creator, and it is further aggravated by our intro- 
ducing into the composer’s picture our own private conceptions about 
the nature of divinity, which can never be deemed to be deliberately 
engaged in the creation of such -a thing as evil Hence, the moment 
the question is asked, ‘ does god create evil ' we say, no, no, thinking 
that we ought not to ascribe its creation to a god, but forgetting that 
in doing so we make him out to be a liar ; forhe says quite distinctly 
that he is the creater of evil We then make ^ matters worse by 
adding that he means something else when he says, “ I create evil,” 
'for in that case our statement comes to this that he either purposely 
misleads us, or is unable to express himself in plain, comprehensible 
language. The fact is that divinity can have no possible interest in_ 
misleading or deceiving us, but it is we who failing to understand the 
nature of the mythological persomfication which is represented as 
speaking, and of the language of the seer, deceive ourselves by 
perverting its sense. The fault lies in us, because we will not allow 
our pursuits mlife to leave us time to meditate on these vital problems, 
and are, therefore, forced to accept conclusions which are based on 
a defective research 

Let us, therefore, believe m the testimony of the ‘lord ’when 
he says “I create evil ” 

. But what are we to think of a being who creates evil, and is 
then good enough to tell us that he has done so ? Should we worship 
him, because he is the author of evil, and, therefore, a being to be 
dreaded, or because he says . 

“ Whatever misfortune befaUeth you is sent you by God A1 Qur’an, chap 
xlu 

He IS repeatedly said to lead men astray, as will appear from the 
following passages from the Holy Qur’an 

1 “ Whomsoever God shall direct, he will be rightly directed , and whomsoever 
lie shall lead astray, they shall perish ’’—Chap xiii 179 

2 “ For he whom God shall cause to err shall have ho direction ” — Chap xiu. 
33 
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3. “ He wall lead into error whom he pleaseth, and he will direct whom he 
pleaseth ’’—Chap, xvi 95 _ 

4 We have created for hell many of the jinns and men.” — Chap xvi 180 

If emphasis were needed on the creation of men for hell, it is 
supplied by the Sura Sijda, which affirms : 

“ The word which hath proceeded from me must necessarily be fulfilled when I 
said, Verily, I -will fill hell with jmns and men altogether ” 

Since the punishment in hell is ordinarily understood to be eternal, 
and since there can be no worse fate for those who are sent, or are 
to be sent there, the question arises as to the obligation of the un- 
fortunate wretches who are to people that place of insufferable 
torment to worship the creator of their undeserved suffenng and pain 
Does Islam expect to convince mankind of the advisability of licking 
the hand that relentlessly inflicts the blows ? Can those who are 
created to fill the hell with their shrieks and yells be expected to find 
love in their aching hearts for the author of their everlasting misery ? 
Surely the idea is too much even for mysticism ! 

The root of the error into which mysticism has fallen on this point 
lies in the very personification of karma as an anthropomorphic 
creator. As a matter of fact, all actions which lead to good or bad 
results spring from souls themselves, so that they are truly the authors 
of their own miseries and woes This is the truth which was fully 
known to the ancients, as is evident from our investigation In course 
of time this simple truth was distorted into a doctrine of creation, 
which reached its natural culmination m the ‘ inspired ’ utterances 
of Isaiah and the Prophet of Islam 

The rise of mysticism itself is due to the poetical genius which 
delights in puzzling the minds of men, by the mythical creations 
of imaginative fancy The luxunant growth of myth and legend and 
their widespread employment are suggestive of mythology having 
become, at some time in the long forgotten past, the Lingua Franca 
of all creeds excepting Jainism, which has always adhered to the 
simple matter-of-fact expression of scientific thought When the true 
interpretation of the myths and legends was lost sight of by the efflux 
of time and the vicissitudes of human destiny, the mystically inclined 
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mind had nothing left but the outer husk to cling to. Then arose 
the differences which have given rise to bitter feuds and wholesale 
butchery of men. 

Mythology seems to have found its staunchest ally in the yoga 
of devotion which professes to lead the soul to the goal by the shortest 
and cheapest of routes For this reason people were delighted with it 
and flocked to it in large numbers. But they failed to see the far-reach- 
ing consequences which were sure to flow from concentration of mind 
on a false and inadequate object For devotion creates the worst 
form of prej'udice in the mind, being nothing other than the constant 
strengthening of belief, in every possible way, in the existence and 
'Power of its object The replacing of the true Ideal with a false 
and inadequate idol being thus a necessary element of the mystic’s 
devotion, it is not surpnsing that his mind should stick to it with all 
the tenacity of prejudiced bigotry it is capable of, and shut itself 
out from the trath. Moreover, concentration can be of use only when 
It is on a subject, as distinguished from a purely imaginary personiflca- 
tion, since the former presents an unlimited fleld for investigation 
while the latter has but a few details to offer which can be mastered 
m no time 

Having installed the mythological impersonation m their hearts 
as a being, the devotees had no other alternative left but to invest 
it with the power to shape the destinies of all beings, now left, by 
the force of logic, as mere puppets in the hands of their supposed 
creator Hence, the god of the devotee became the author of both good 
and evil. This is why Isaiah did not hesitate to attribute the creation 
of evil to his god. Muhammad, likewise, adhered to the personifica- 
tion, and declared . 

“ Grod misleadeth whom he will, and whom he will he gmdeth.” — ^Al Qur’an, 
chap XIV 4 

• 

So far as the idea of sm is concerned, it is obvious that -there can 
be np such thing as sin m the theological sense of the word No one 
can sm against an imaginary mythological being , and since the soul 
is its own God, it follows that sin only signifies a wrong done to one’s 
own self. 
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According to Philo Judaeus, sin is “innate m every one born 
even if he be virtuous, by reason of his coining to birth" {Philo’s 
Contribution to Religion, by Kennedy, p. 72). This is undoubtedly 
true ; for those v?-ho are sinless are rid of matter altogether, and can- 
not, therefore, be born any more. Philo further tells us that “ plea- 
sure is the serpent, an abominable thing in itself which beguiles 
and leads astray the reason . . . Passion is the fountain of sms 
(Ibid, p 100) 

Philo’s description of the evil nature of matter in association 
with the soul is remarkably accurate and precise 

‘ God alone is most true and genuine peace, but all matter, as having come into 
being and perishable, is constant warfare For God is free activity . . Whosoever, 
therefore, is able to leave behind warfare and necessity and becommg and decay, 
and to take refuge with that which has no becoming or decay. . . . might nghtly be 
called the dweUmg place and city of God ” — (Ibid 73 ) 

What, then, is Philo’s advice to the true seeker ? 

“Away, my friend, from that earthly vesture of yours, escape from that 
accursed prison the body and from its pleasures and lusts which are your jailors.” 
-Hbid S9 ) 

In the gospel according to St. John, a further distinction seems 
to have been drawn between ignorance and sm Accordingly, the 
Messiah is made to say of his congregations .— 

“If I had not come and not spoken unto them, they had not had sm ; but now 
they have no cloak for their sm ’’—(John xv 22 ) 

According to this view, sin is a wilful disregard of truth 
when it is known— a stubborn and perverse refusal to better one’s 
condition after the way to do so is pointed out Even the Qur’an 
declares:— 

“ K ye do well, ye will do well to your own souls , and if ye do evil, ye will do it 
unto the same ” — (Chapter xvii ) 

“Whoso committeth wickedness committeth it against his own soul.” — 
(Chapter iv ) » 

(jod is the ideal of absolute perfection for the imagination of 
man and the Christ within is the emblem of freedom and salvation, 
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We may now enquire into the nature of 

Revelation 

to which almost every religion attributes its Scriptures. Jainism, so 
far as we know, is the only important creed which claims for its Scnp- 
ture the authority of omniscient men 

Many and bitter have been the quarrels which this unfortunate 
word — ‘ revelation ’—is responsible for; for the disputants always 
take care to assert that their own books alone, to the exclusion of all 
other Scriptures in the world, are the repository of revealed truth, 
thus giving rise to a painful feeling of anger and resentment against, 
rather than to a sense of veneration for, the creed whose supremacy 
they would like to assert and establish But nobody, it seems, under- 
stands the nature of the thing which they all unblushingly invoke in 
their aid. 

The misunderstood or half-understood Word of Law in the hands 
of fools and dunces, thus, becomes a prolific source of hatred and 
strife, rather than the harbinger of blessing and peace which it ought 
to be If this is the immediate effect of the power of the Revealed 
Word, we are glad that this book has so little to do with revelation 

But let us proceed to meet the argument strictly logically Tak- 
ing the case of the Bible as a concrete instance, we can say of it 
that it is either a revealed Scripture, or not In the former case, the 
truths contained in it could not be known otherwise than on revela- 
tion , and since the revelation itself took place only about two thou- 
sand years ago (in the case of the teaching of Jesus, at least), it 
follows, that before that auspicious time, in the history of religion, 
they could not have been known For, if the matters revealed were, 
or could be, known independently of a divine revealer, revelation would 
lose all its special charm and the almighty Revealer of nature’s 
profound secrets would stand unmasked as a false pretender, who in- 
fringed the copyright of others, and passed off their plagiarized know- 
ledge with a label of his own, calling it revealed trath. This alone 
must be the test of the type of revelation with which we are con- 
cerned for the present, so that if knowledge already existed, there 
could be no revelation of it at all, however much that knowledge 
might have remained unknown to any particular people in the world. 
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In its true nature revelation is the instruction in truth imparted 
by an omniscient TirtJmmkara. It is called sruti (that which is 
heard), because of its having been originally heard by the ear When 
reduced to writing it is called scripture. The reason why so much 
veneration is attached to it is to be found m its absolute freedom from 
doubt, ignorance and error, which are che three, constituent elements 
of falsehood For its accuracy is guaranteed by the infinite all-em- 
bracing knowledge of the Tirthamkara, who imparts it to men, not 
because it will serve some end of His own, but because He is moved 
by mercy at the sight of the suffering of living beings Hence, the 
chief characteristics of a true revelation aie that (1^ it should proceed 
fiom an omniscient Teacher, (2) it should be free from falsehood of 
any kind whatsoever ; and (3) it should be the gospel of mercy, which 
means that it should not mislead men by dubious, cryptic expression, 
nor promulgate false 'and cruel doctrines, such as that of animal 
sacrifice 

The reason why there is no revelation today when it is most 
-needed is to be found in the simple fact that we have no Tirthamkara 
in our midst nowadays, the last ” of the Holy Ones having entered 
nirvana in 527 B C What this means is that levelation is possible 
only while the Tirthamkuras are still embodied m the flesh, not after 
They have discarded the physical body to enter nirvana 

This will become clear if we bear in mind the nature of &ruii 
(revelation) which means that which is originally heard from an 
■omniscient Teacher. Now, since all that is heard is sound in some 
form or other, and since sound consists only in a certain kind of move- 
ment— the vibratory motion of material bodies — it follows that there 
can be no revelation where the circumstances are not favourable 
for the propagation of sound waves Hence, the Siddhatmans 
m nirvana, whose being consists of pure Effulgence of Spirit, and 
who have neither a material body nor any other kind of connection 

According to the Jama Scnpture, the present cycle of time will end 39,546 
years hence, giving place to the next, the first Tirthamkara of which will be bom 
after 42,000 years of its commencement There will be a fresh revelation then in our 
part of the world 
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With matter, cannot communicate with men. Neither do the Holy 
Ones entertain a desu’e for such coiyimunication ; foi\the attainment of 
nirvana, the ideal of Perfection and Bliss, is possible only on the 
destruction of all kinds of desire, and is, consequently, indicative of 
and consistent with the state of absolute desirelessness on Their 
part 

Applying these observations to the diiferent scriptures now 
extant in the world, it can be seen at a glance that none of the non- 
Jama books can lay any claim to being the Word of God They 
do not pioceed from an omniscient Ttrthamkara, and none of 
them IS free from mythology, the source of misunderstanding and 
strife. They are also not helpful to all souls alike, most of them 
being even directly the cause of the slaughter of innocent animals, 
m the name of religion itself 

In this connection lefit be further added that the utmost con- 
fusion has resulted in the non-Jaina religions from an indiscri- 
minate incorporation in their sacied books of all sorts of contradic- 
toiy and discordant utterances of half-illummed men, believed to be 
possessed of prophetic inspiration Their knowledge is not even 
derived from true clairvoyance ; though some of them might have 
developed what is known as ku-avadhi (false or imperfect clair- 
voyance) to the Jama writers. 

Many of the prophets of the Old Testament epoch, for instance, 
were men not particularly noted for their renunciation or wisdom, and 
were, consequently, subject to all or most of the faults and frailties of 
common humanity 

It is about such men that Isaiah says — 

“ But they also have eired through wine, and through strong dnnk are 
out of the way , the pnest and the prophet have erred through strong drink they 
are swallowed up of wine, they are out of the way through strong drink , they en in 
vision, they stumble m judgment Foi all tables are full of vomit and filthiness, 
so that there is no place clean ’’ — (Chap xxvui 7 and S ) 

And, Joel exhorts — 

“ Awake, ye dininkards, and weep , and howl, all ye dnnkers of unne, because 
of the new wme, for it is cut off from your mouth ’’—(Chap, i 5 i 
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The ‘ new wine ’ referred to is the wine which exhilarates, but 
does not inebriate ; it is the ecstasy of Self-contemplation, the masfi 
(intoxication) of ananda, that enlivens the soul, but does not rob it of 
consciousness He who would aspire for spiritual unfoldment must first 
break his connection with this curse of ‘ civilisation,’ which, as Isaiah 
declares, is the cause of errorin vision and judgment This is why wine 
is strongly condemned by Jainism. The Muhammadans also forbid 
its use 

The case with meat is not a whit different , it does not make 
one unconscious, but by hardening the finer instincts and meiciful 
nature of the soul, stands m the way of the full development of 
spiritual power. Prophetic vision, thus cannot become perfect so 
long as the impurities deposited by animal fiesh and intoxicating 
liquor are not removed from the system. 

In order, therefore, to understand the discrepant writings of the 
different prophets, one must, first of all, find out the degree of punty 
of life attained by them Thus warned, the reader is not likely to 
become confused by the bewildering mixture of truth and falsehood 
which he will come across in the records of prophetic inspiration, and 
will not lose his balance of mind in the presence of such utterances as • 

“ My words are not contrary to the word of God, but the word of God can con- 
tradict mine and some of the words of God abrogate others (Jabir) Muhammad said, 
‘some of my words rescind others, like the Kur’an’ (Ibn Omari " 

It is not the word of a God which is ever abrogated, but the 
word of man erroneously ascribed to God. 

So far as mythology is concerned, there being no question of 
revelation concerning it, it is clear that when the myths and legends 
of two creeds are found to be the same, in principle and form, the 
younger of the two will be deemed to have borrowed its stock, direct- 
ly or mdiiectly, from its elder sister 

It is for this reason that we find it impossible to agree with Mr. 
Muhommad Ah t when he denies that Zoroastrianism and other re- 
ligions had anything to do with the teaching of Islam When he insists 

* Sajnngs of Muhammad, ’ p 10 
t See ‘ The Divine Ongin of the Holy Qur’an ’ 
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on direct proof of Muhammad having derived his wisdom from the 
Zoroastrians, the Jews and others, he forgets that most ' of the 
legends and aphorisms of religion were the common property of the 
people at large, having been related, times out of number, at halting 
places of caravans, by beggars at the roadside, and by hermits and 
monks of different faiths, who had their monasteries in the neigh- 
bouring countries, to say nothing of those who used to travel abroad 
in the cause or search of truth. Unless we believe that the Prophet’s 
mind was an air-tight compartment in which nothing from the outside 
had been allowed to enter, till the completion of the Qur’an, it is not 
possible to think that he had not become acquainted with the things 
which were the common property of all alike Rather than take up 
a position untenable on the face of it, it might be more profitable 
to lay stress on the wisdom of Muhammad, which enabled him to get 
to the kernel of truth in those very legends which many repeated but 
few understood. 

The position and antiquity of Jainism can now be seen to assert 
themselves. It does not claim to derive its authority from any mystic 
^r unintelligible source, but bases it on the authority of the Tirtham- 
karas, who saw. by their power of Omniscience, the things as they 
actually exist in the universe, and whose statements are verified by 
the most searching conclusions of reason. Add to this the fact that 
Their knowledge enabled them to attain the summum bonum, the 
great Ideal of Perfection and Bliss, which is the aim and aspiration of 
all, and the argument in support of the claim of Jainism is conclusive. 
It will be seen that no amount of revelation from one who has not 
himself undergone the experiences and trials which the jiva has to 
pass through, on the Path of Liberation, can possibly be helpful to 
the soul, since he will lack the merit of practicalness which only a 
guru with actual experience can possess. Just as he who is a pure 
quack, or has only read about surgery in books, cannot be employed 
to perform a surgical operation, which must be left in ,the skilled 
hands of a qualified surgeon, so cannot he who has not had the 
necessary practical expenence, be entrusted with the spiritual welfare 
of the soul. 
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In lespect of the antiquity of Jainism, it is sufficient to say that 
if It be true that the ideal of perfection and bliss is realizable by 
mankind, there must be a number of men who have already attained 
to it. The veiy first * of these Holy Ones, must, theiefore, be recog- 
nized to be the founder of the true religion which his teachings consti- 
tute. This Holy Lord, the first TirthamLara, is Shri Risabha Deva, 
who was the first to establish Religion in this cycle. His teaching 
has been confirmed by twenty-three subsequent Tirtkanikaras, whose 
Holy Feet have graced our little earth, fiom time to time Jainism, 
thus, differs from the remaining creeds in the following essential 
particulars 

(1) it is founded by those who have actually attained Liberation, 
not by mystics vaguely impressed with truth, whose writings can- 
not lay claim to precision and lucidity of thought, however much 
we may admire them for their ci'yptic unmtelligibility, or poetic ex- 
cellence , 

(2) it is a self-sufficient and complete explanation of all the 

depaitments of religion, neither fragmentary nor disjointed, like 
those other cieeds which depend on extraneous light for their interpre- 
tation , , 

(3) it is the only scientific Path of Salvation which in other 
religions is hopelessly involved in obscurity , 

(4) it IS the oldest religion, being founded by the first ‘ Con- 
queror ’ in the present cycle ; 

(5) it IS free fiom the entanglements, pitfalls and snares of 
mythologj’’, which only lead to wrangling and feuds , and 

(6) it IS helpful to all living beings alike 

It 13 not necessary to comment any further upon these features 
of distinction after what has been established in the previous pages ; 
suffice it to say that they are the true marks of perfection of know- 
ledge and method 

This statement is to be understood with respect to the Jama divisions of time, 
for othervTSe m a vrorld which is eternal the question of the first man to attam nirvana 
can hardly arise. The Jaina teachmg is that m each cycle of time there are 24 
Tirthaml^aras, the first of whom re-establishes religion among men The others also 
re-estabhsh it if it disappears subsequently, or only confirm and reconfirm it, periodi- 
cally 
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So far as the age of Jainism is concerned, it is now admitted on 
all hands that it is at least about 2,800 years old (the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, vol vii. pp 465-466) This implies the historicity 
of the twenty-third Tirthamkara, Bhagwan Parasva Nath But 
modern speculation is still exercised over the historicity of the earlier 
Tirthamkaras whom it is inclined to regard as a fiction invented with 
a view to claim the lustre of antiquity for a new creed This is, how- 
ever, absurd, for, as has been demonstrated in this work, not only 
Jainism but even some of those very creeds which today range 
themslves in opposition to it fix the number of the Holy Ones as four 
and twenty. Several works of authority on Hinduism, as for instance, 
the Bhagwat Purana, go even farther, and bear out the Jaina tradi- 
tion, mentioning the first Tirth/imhara, Bhagwan Risabha Deva, 
expressly by name, and describing Him as a great Teacher and muni, 
the Conqueror of samsara, and the obtainer of mohsha His parents 
and descendants are also expressly named, and He is described as the 
founder of Jainism Such important testimony, coming, as it docs, 
from the hostile camps, is of the greatest value, and conclusively 
establishes the fact that the great Tirthamkaras are not pure inven- 
tions of the Jaina writers. The important thing to note is that the 
Hmdus know of no one else but Sri Risabha Devaji as the founder of 
Jainism.* If Jainism had been established by Parasva Nathji or 
some other Tirthamkara they would be sure to know of it, and, 
instead of confirming the Jaina tradition, would have flatly contradict- 
ed it as untrue. As Stevenson says in his “ Kalpa Sutra and Is’ava 
Tattva,’’ the Hindus and the Jainas agree so seldom that we cannot 
afford to refuse credence to their agreement, when it is actually 
reached on any particular point The age of Blwgwan Risabha 
Devaji may be judged from the fact that His son Bharat was the first 
Chal^varti (great Emperor) after whom India came to be known as 
Bharata Varsa. a name which she is found to bear in the oldest 
known reference extant. 
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So far as the theory that would make out the Holy Ones to be an 
invention of imagination is concerned, it is to be observed that the 
ancients were noted for sincerity and love of truth, and their records 
breathe the purest fragrance of ingenuousness and unsophisticated 
candour. It is plain that no true teacher of religion can afford to 
indulge in what is known as fabrication of evidence, since that can 
only go to retard his own spiritual progress, which he must be pre- 
sumed to be anxious not to mar in any possible way It is simply 
absurd to impute fraud and forgery to men whose lives of piety and 
renunciation are models for our own, and who have never been ex- 
celled in righteousness 

Moreover, the ancients whose wonderful insight into the nature 
of things has thrown the lisping ‘wisdom ’ of the modems into shade, 
must be presumed to know that they could not hope to dupe the 
whole of mankind into false beliefs for ever. They must, therefore, 
be fixed with the knowledge that the moment the fraud was dis- 
covered their whole teaching was liable to be discarded as the word of 
swindlers and rogues We refuse to believe that they would incur 
this risk for no purpose. Besides, it is the nature of man to claim 
credit for a new discovery ’, hence, where we find not one’s own, but 
another’s claim advanced, the case assumes an aspect of sincerity 
which no amount of highflov/n rhetoric can displace. The study of 
human nature is as necessary for a historian as it is for a philosopher, 
and so long as our historians ignore that element, they can never hope 
to command the respect of philosophy, however much they migh 
applaud one another. 

The question of antiquity, it may be pointed out further, is 
of little or no importance with reference to truth, because scien- 
tific fads are not valued by the number of centuries that may 
have elapsed since their discovery. It does not similarly, matter 
whether religion be the most ancient system or only of recent growth ; 
if it is true and helpful its utilitj- will ever remain unimpaired 
by all considerations of age 

The comparative antiquity* of Jainism, that is to say. its priority 
in point of time over all other creeds is apparent from the fact that 
it furnishes a complete explanation of the entire subject, in a scien- 
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tific way. The teaching of all other religions is mythological, not 
scientific even in a single instance ; and wherever they tend to 
approach scientific thought, they make it amply evident that they 
have no true conception of the subject It is evident that religion 
is a science as exact as any other that we can think of, so that 
whoever be its discoverer, he could not have been a pnmitive 
savage on the eve of his emergence from monkey ancestry, as 
modern research would have us believe.* The question now is . 

“ Tlie assumption that the Vedic and other mythologies are the work of primi- 
tive humaraty because they were composed m an age which is known, by the rehcs 
that liave, been since unearthed and discovered, to have been chaiactensed by the 
■existence of men who knew nothing of the potter’s, the carpenter’s or the blacksmith’s 
art, IS, m the^ight of what has been stated in the preceding pages of this book, as much 
devoid of merit as the one which insists on takmg these different mythologies as 
“the expiession of the savage admiration for wind, cloud and ram, though it might well- 
be that certain parts of the world were steeped m deep ignorance, at the tune 
-of their composition We are not to be taken as denying the existence of any well 
attested and duly established fact, tending to show that at a certam period of 
time, in the past histoiy of our globe, certain parts of the world were inhabited 
■by human beings who cannot but be classed as savages Our thesis does not clash 
with any such well-established fact nor are we interested in disputmg the exist- 
ence of the cave-man who made his implements at first from stone, and then 
resorted to metal What we do dispute is the sweeping mference which has been 
drawn— all too hastily as it would seem — by the modern investigator that all men who 
lived contemporaneously with or prior to the time of the cave-man m Northern 
Europe or elsewnere must be as uncultured as he For the different mythologies 
that have been examined by us m this book prove — as eloquently and unemngly 
as the implements left behind by the cave-dwelleis of the past — that their 
authors were familiar wnth and have bequeathed to us truths which are almost wholly 
beyond the comprehension of the modem man This is sufficient to show that the 
prevalence of gloss ignorance in certam commumties, or parts of the world, is 
not necessarily incompatible with full enlightenment m other places, at one and 
the same time In India everythmg points to the existence, for a very very long 
time m the past, of full enlightenment and high culture, as m the case of Jamas, side 
by side with extreme ignorance and savage barbarism, characteristic of certam 
nomadic tribes, who led a wandenng life in the forests, shunnmg civilisation, and 
some of whom even hved by such mhuman practices as thugee This co-existence of 
high culture with extreme barbarism, it would seem, is not pecuhar to any parti- 
cular country or age, for we find even today unmitigated cannibalism and savagery 
prevailmg simultaneously, and, m some places almost side by side, with what has been 
claimed to be great enhghtenment and culjhire Suppose our descendants, some 
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whether Jainism borrowed from others and perfected their teachings, 
or whether the fragmentary, incomplete and mj-thological scriptures 
of the others are grounded upon the scientific explanation of Jaim'sm. 
The answer to this is easily furnished by the fact that the literature- 
of mythological sects could not be grounded on the principles of 
truth unless those principles were known’" to some one already. 

five or ten thousand years hence were to discover the relics of cannibalistic barbarism 
in certain caves, among the rocks of the Dark Continent, and m some way to deter- 
mine their precise age ; would they be entitled to conclude that the whole world 
in the nineteeth and the twentieth centuries of the Christian era was inhabited by men 
who knew no culture and ate their fellowmen ? Our laboured conclusions about the 
primitive man are exactly of the same type, and are no more vahd than the one of our 
descendants under the abovementaoned circumstances will be. a 

^ Cf “ Pagan Rehgion is indeed an Allegory, a Symbol of what men felt and 
knew about the Universe ; and aU Religions are S5Tnbols of that, altenng always, as that 
alters , but it seems to me a radical perversion, and even mversion of the busmess to 
put that forward as the ongin and moving cause, when it was rather the result and ter- 
mination. To get beautiful allegories, a perfect poetic symbol, was not the want of 
men , but to know what they were to beheve about this Universe, what course 
they were to steer in it ; what, in this mystenons hfe of theirs, they had to- 
hope and to fear, to do and to forbear doing The Pilgrim's Progress is an Alle- 
goiy^ and a beautiful, just and serious one ; but consider whether Bunyan s 
Ailegoiy could have preceded the Faith it symbolizes ’ The Faith has to be 
already there, standmg beheved by everybody ; — of which the Allegory could then 
become a shadow , and with all its senousness, we may say, a sportful shadow, a 
mere play of the Fancy, in comparison with that awful fact and scientific cer- 
tainty which it poetically staves to emblem. The Allegory is the product of the 
certainty, not the producer of it; not in Bunyan's nor m any other case. For 
Paganism, therefore, we have stfll to enquire whence came that scientific certamty, 
the parent of such a bewildered heap of allegones, errors and confusions ? How was 
it, what was it ’ 

“ Surely it were a foolish attempt to pretend ‘ explaining,’ m this place, or in any 
place, such a phenomenon as that far-distant distracted cloudy imbrogho of Pagan- 
ism,— more hke a doud field than a distant continent of firm land and facts ’ It is no 
longer a reabty yet it was one We ought to understand that this seeming cloud field 
was once a reality ; that not poetic allegory, least of all that dupery and deception was 
the ongm of it. Men, I say, never did beheve idle songs, never risked them soul’s hfe 
on allegories : men in all times, especially in early earnest times, have had an instinct 
for detecting quacks, for detesting quacks Let us try if, leavmg out both the quack 
theory and the allegory one, and listening with affectionate attention to that far-off 
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Moreover, scientific religion is like a chain no single link of which 
■can be removed ,or displaced without destroying it as a wliore This 
IS exactly the case with Jainism whose doctrines are presupposed 
and implied in one another, so that it is impossible to treat 
them as isolated fragments or bits of knowledge It follows from 
this that the knowledge of truth must have existed in a scientific 
way before the coming into vogue of the mystery-language of my- 
thology The field of enquiry is thus narrowed down to the question : 
where did this scientific knowledge exist— whether in Jainism or 
among the non- Jama creeds ? But the latter have nothing to show 
that might indicate that they were the discoverers of truth ; on 
the contrary, we cannot imagine them to have thrown away the 
kernel and retained only some bruised and mutilated fragments 
of the outermost shell It is clear, therefore, that they builded 
their pantheons on foundations not their own Further, when 
we look out for a scientific source we do not find it anywhere else 
but in Jainism, because it is the only scientific religion in the 
world Jainism, it will be seen, fully meets the situation, furnishing 
a complete explanation not only of the Science of Salvation, as reli- 
gion might be termed, but also of the doubts and difficulties of men 
which have arisen from a wholesale personification of the psychic 
and spintual faculties of the soul It follows from this that the 
fragmentary, incomplete and mystical doctrines of the non-Jaina 
creeds belong to a later period in the history of religion, and that 
the plain statements of the Jama Siddhanta, free from blood-stained 
symbolism, confounding myths and meaningless, degrading ntual, 
depicting truth in its naked majesty, are those of the earliest 
and, therefore, of the purest religion That truth should have 
been known to man in ancient times is not surprising, since know- 
ledge IS the very nature of the soul, and only requires to be 
drawn out by simple living and high thinking, so that the ancients 


, confused rumour of the Pagan ages, we cannot . ascertain so much as this at least, that 
there was a kmd of fact at the heart of them ; that they too were not mendacious and 
^•istracted, but m their own poor way true and sane ‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship ’ by 
Thomas Carlyle. 
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who certainly lived •much simpler Kves than ourselves were better 
qualified of the two for the acquisition of wisdom divine 

It will be convenient to notice here an objection which has been 
raised in certain quarters against our thesis on the score of language. 
It is said that the language of the Vedas is centuries older than that of 
the Jama Books, and upon the strength of this it is contended that 
Hinduism must be deemed to be older than Jainism. The contention is, 
however, devoid of force, and in no way fatal to the conclusions we 
have arrived at here. It will be seen, first of all, that the language 
of the Vedas is not the language of the Jaina Books, the former being 
couched in Sanskrit, ‘ the polished ’ tongue, and the latter mostly in 
Prakrit, i.e., the language of the masses That being so, it is not 
easy to arrive at a definite basis of comparison likely to yield conclusive 
results Secondly, the Jaina Siddhanta was preserved, like the Vedas, 
in the memory of men, and was not reduced to writing till several 
centuries after the nirvana of the last'Tirthamkara, Blmgwan Mahavira 
As Max iSIuller points out, the whole literature of India in the ancient 
days was preserved by oral tradition. According to Tiele, writing 
was known in India before the third century B.C., but was applied 
only rarely, if at all, to literature “But all this,” observes Mr J M 
Robertson (Christianity and Mythology, p. 143), “is perfectly com- 
patible with the oral transmission of a great body of ancient utterance. 
All early compositions, poetic, religious, and historical, were transmis- 
sible in no other way ; and the lack of letters did not at all necessarily 
involve loss In all probability ancient unwritten compositions were 
often as accurately transmitted as early written ones, just because in 
the former case there was a severe discipline of memory, whereas iu' 
the other the facility of transcription permitted of many errors, 
omissions, and accidental interpolations. And the practice of oral 
transmission has survived.” Even at the present day young Brahmans 
are taught Vedic hymns from oral tradition, and learn them by 
heart 


“They spend year after year nnderthe guidance of their teacher, learning a 
little day after day, repeating what they have learnt as part of their daily devo- 
tion In the Mahabharata we read, ‘ Those who sell the Vedas, and even those 

who write them, those also who defile them, shall go to heU ’ Kumarila says : ‘ That 
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knowledge of the truth 13 worthless which has been acquired from the Vedas 

if it has been learnt from wntmg or been received from a Sudra ? ’ How 

then was the Veda learnt ’ It was learnt by every Brahman dunng twelve years of his 
studentship or Brahmacharya.”* 

As pointed out in a footnote to p. 143 of Mr. J M. Robertson’s 
highly interesting work already cited, this description corresponds 
remarkably with Caesar’s account of the educational practices of Druids 
He tells us that many entered the Druid discipline, learning orally a 
great number of verses; some remaining m pupilage as long as 
twenty years ; and this though writing was freely used for secular 
purposes. 

This, then, was a common practice with mankind, and the Jainas 
were no exception to the rule, as every scholar of note admits. 
According to Mr Barth (see the Revue de I’Histoire des Religions, 
vol ill. p. 90, quoted in the Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxii. Intro, 
p. xxxv), the Jaina Canon existed for nearly a thousand years before 
it was reduced to writing. Jaina tradition, too, is quite explicit on 
the point, and itself fixes the date of the redaction of the Books, adding 
that before that time teachers made no use of books when teaching the 
Siddhanta to novices, but after that time they did. 

Thus, both Hinduism and Jainism had their literature preserved 
iin the same way, and it is evident that pnority in point of time with 
reference to the date of redaction can be no test of greater antiquity 
between them, since it is conceivable that a more recent creed might 
resort to writing at an earlier date than the one that is more ancient. 
Besides this, it is possible for an earlier system when reduced to 
writing to exhibit strong Imgmstic traits that are suggestive of later 
development. This is bound to happen where the rivalry is between 
an earlier scientific system and a later poetical one ; for while the very 
expression and wording of the latter is fixed rigidly and unalterably 
once for all at the moment of its composition, the former cannot but 
be reduced to writing in the language of the day, i e , the date of 
its redaction. This is precisely what has happened in the case of 
the Jaina Siddhanta which Had a definite system of thought but 


* Max Muller’s ‘ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,’ pp 601— 3 
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no fixed expression, except as regards the numerous technicalities 
occurring in it— jiva, ajiva and the like. The Vedas, on the other 
hand, have a fixed expression in the idiom of the date of their com- 
position, so that whatever be the time of their appearance in writing 
in a manuscript form, their language will naturally and necessarily 
point to the period of their authors The issue, however, is not 
whether the expression of Vedic hyninoiogy was fixed prior to the 
redaction of the Jama SiddJianta, but whether that Siddlmita did or 
did not exist on the date of the composition of the Vedic hymns ? But 
the determination of this point is not possible by the supposition — 
whether assumed or real— of the greater antiquity of the language of 
the Vedic poetry, for the reasons given It must, therefore, be left 
to be determined by those other considerations which we have relied 
upon in reaching the conclusion we have arrived at 

It only remains now to look into the philosophy of the much 
despised school of thought whose followers were termed Charvaks. 
These were men who followed no religion, who denied the existence of 
the soul, who considered it useless to waste the short time at one’s 
disposal in this world in the study of metaphysics or philosophy, and 
who fully gave themselves up to the enjoyment of the pleasures which 
the world afforded. They had little or no philosophy, and the practical 
side of their life— shall we say their religion ?— may be summed up in 
the formula, ‘ eat, drink and be merry.’ That this palpably wretched 
cieed at one time acquired the digni^ of a school of philosophy is not 
surprising, when we remember that the masses love anything which 
allows them the free indulgence of the senses, and care not to plunge 
into the study of any complicated system of metaphysics, or to practise 
yoga austerities Possibly Epicure was a follower of Charvakism, and 
the same might have been the case with the author of the book of 
Ecclesiastes in the Holy Bible Much of its literature, if it ever 
boasted of one, is now lost, because of the hostility and opposition 
which it encountered everywhere in the world of thought ; and, 
beyond a very little more than what has been stated here, practically 
nothing is known about its founder, literature and philosophy So 
great was the opposition which “prevailed against -this -sort of "phi- 
losophy that anj'one who had at all dabbled in metaphysics and who 
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<;ould anathematize a bit never felt any hesitation in emptying his 
broadside against it. But, notwithstanding all these disadvantages, 
it seems to have made- a considerable impression and to have secured 
a fairly large number of followers 'for itself, at least, in the early 
part of its history. 

So far as its merit is concerned, it might be that it was not in- 
tended to be a license for libertinism and sensuality. It is not im- 
possible to interpret its tenet— eat, drvnh and he merry— in a highly 
technical sense , for it might he argued that its insistence on remain- 
ing merry under all circumstances rendered its practical side as hard 
■as that of any system of severe tapas or yoga, since cheerfulness is 
for all intents and purposes synonymous with equanimity which is 
the aim of religion to develop in the soul. But if that was the real 
doctrine of this school, it is a pity that it should have allowed itself 
to become an agency for the spreading of ignorance, falsehood and 
sensualism which alone seem to have been included in its purview. 

To conclude, our enquiry has brought us to the highly satisfac- 
tory conclusion that there are no real differences of principles amongst 
the rational religions of the world which we have examined here. 
Much has been said here, in this book, which throws light on the 
respective merits and demerits of each system of philosophical 
thought, and it has been seen that all the differences that prevail 
amongst us are due to inexhaustive research and hasty, hence 
defective, generalisation. The spirit of personification is also res- 
ponsible for a great deal of mischief. It might be that the differences 
of opim’on on philosophical matters must prevail amongst us, for all 
of us cannot become wise at once ; but that is assuredly no ground 
for there being any differences, much less bitter differences, of feel- 
ings, on matters religious, when the whole humanity is at one on the 
essentials of religion and spiritual salvation. How much nearer the 
attainment of our goal would we be if, instead of dissipating our energies 
in bigoted refutation of one another’s principles, which, m very truth, 
are not different but identically the same m every religion, we were to 
settle down to understand the truth, to work out our salvation, to 
realize the Ideal. It is well to bear in mind that we should impart 
knowledge, but only in the spirit of smcenty, sympathy and love. 
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never in any other mood The object is not to convict, but to con- 
vince ; and harsh words, offensive arguments, and unsympathetic 
tone do more damage on such occasions than perhaps even the 
sword drawn in the cause of jehad. Even when one comes across a 
stone-worshipper, one should not spit on the piece of stone before 
him, for that stone is as dear to him as his life, perhaps even dearer ; 
but should gently raise his ideals, so that he might be qualified to 
worship the true God from within Our mission, as the messenger of 
peace, fails if we only make the stone-worshipper an enemy of our- 
selves and of the faith which we preach. It is well to understand 
that it is reason, and reason alone, which alters the convictions of 
men, and" leads them to give up their unreasonable beliefs. Our 
chief fault is that we are ever ready to set up ourselves as teachers, 
without ever having learnt the subject of our discourses ourselves. 
One should remove the beam from one s own eye, before rushing off 
to remove the mote from that of one's neighbour. The world has 
had enough of dogmas and m3rths already, and has no more time to 
waste over them It is now time to preach the Gospel of Truth 
which will carry 

Peace and Joy to All Beings 



CHAPTER XV 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

“ Religion IS the vital principle of the world, since it is the first cause of all 
fehcity It proceeds from man, and it is by it also that man attains the chief good 
From religion, birth m a good famfly is obtamed, bodily health, good fortune, long 
life, and prowess From religion also spnng pure renown, a thirst for knowledge, 
and mcrease of wealth From the darkest gloom, and evdry dreaded ill, religion will 
ever prove a saviour Reh'gion when duly practised bestows heaven, and final 
emancipation ” — The Kalpa Sutra 

The motor spring of all volitional activity, the secret of all kinds 
of passions and emotions, the cause of all thinking and acting is solely 
and simply happiness. There is no being, human, angelic or animal, to 
say nothing of the other forms of life, who does not strive to obtain 
as much ]oy as he can extract from his surroundings. There is 
equally truly no man, deva, demon, or animal, who does not fear 
death. “ That all men fear to die,” said J. J Rousseau, is the 
great law dominating the thinking world, and without which all 
living things would soon cease to exist This fear is the natural im- 
pulse, and is not merely an accident, but an important factor m the 
whole order of things. He who pretends to face death without fear 
is a liar.” Death is terrible; it terrifies all, and few, indeed, are 
the souls who have courage enough left even to think on the point. A 
captive slave of death, and mostly its victim, too, man nevertheless 
aspires to attain happiness, to avoid all those accidents and incidents 
which might directly or indirectly tend to embitter life Alas ! how 
often has not this dream of everlasting joy, almost beyond the concep- 
tion of the majority of terror-stricken men and women, been nipped in 
the bud, by the physical body being taken to be the man ? Many 
think death is the dissolution of form, and man (body) only a com- 
pound ; therefore, is it not futile to think of eternal life ? And, since 

* Quoted from ' The Nature of Man ' 
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Intellect, in the fust instance, feince without its aid discnmmation 
between a false and a true teacher is out of the question. 

Therefore, taking the intellect as our sole guide, we' set out on 
an enquiry into the nature of happiness which is the motor spring of 
human activity. Investigation reveals the fact that pure joy does not 
exist outside the seeker thereof None of the objects from which we 
may expect to extract it contains it within its body or magnitude, 
nor can any outside agency bestow it on the soul ; for the very idea 
of dependence on another will itself furnish sufficient cause for 
unhappmess Analysis discloses the important fact that he alone of 
all beings who can be said to be free from all kinds of restraint, 
obligation and desire, who, in other words, is full and perfect in 
himself, and whose consciousness of supremacy places him beyond the 
temptations of the senses, can be happy in the true sense of the 
word But such a condition is conceivable only m connection with 
Gods , hence, man must become God if he would enjoy perfect bliss. 
Logically, the position is clear enough, but the important question 
which it gives rise to is : is it possible to become God ? For the 
human mind, imbued, as it is, with the notion of practicability, cares 
little or nothing at all for its logical deductions, unless it be also ^ 
made clear to it that what logic points to is capable of being realized 
by him We, therefore, proceed to investigate the nature of Godhood ' 
and to ascertain if the difference between God and man be such as 
may be said to be bridgeable. 

The subject plunges us at once into the very thick of the battle 
that has been raging, from time immemorial, between religion and 
materialism, by which term we mean the philosophy that denies the 
existence of spirit or soul The problem presents itself under three 
heads, namely, 

(1) God, 

(2) Soul, and 

(3) Nature (the world) 

As regards the first of these points, we must reject the idea of 
a creator altogether, since there are no sufficient reasons to prove that 
a supreme being is responsible for the world-process, and because 
no one who sets himself up as a Creatot can possibly have happiness in 
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•ence between man and God, except that between a fettered and 
a free being. 

The capacity for infinite knowledge, infinite bliss and infinite 
power, which is inherent in the soul, renders it necessaiy that some 
at least, if not all the souls, should perfect themselves sooner or later , 
and since one earth-life does not suffice for the purpose, it logically 
follows that there should be as many re-incarnations as are necessary 
to enable one to attain perfection. In each earth-life certain experi- 
-ences are undergone by the soul, and the sum-total of them is carried 
over in the form of character, ? c., disposition, tendencies, and the like. 
This quintessence of character is earned over by the ego in two inner 
bodies, the karmaiia and the iaijasa, which, taken together, have 
been termed ' soul ' bv St. Paul (1 Thes. v 23). 

That there should be some such thing as transmigiation of souls, 
is put beyond the possibility of doubt by the differences of individual 
character, which the thesis of heiedity is unable to explain As 
Hoffding savs. there must be a substratum to be acted upon by varia- 
tions Immoi tal by natui e, the soul must have had a past, just as 
surely as it will have a future When we look at the formation of 
the child in the paient’s body, we are led to the same conclusion , for 
there is no one to make it unless it make itself. Karim is discovered 
to be the detei mining factor of the differences of form, undeistand- 
ding and circumstances, and furnishes a much more satisfactory expla- 
nation of the misery and unhappiness of which there is so much in the 
world than the hvpothesis of the creation of each soul there and 
then at the time of conception. 

So far as the world, the third subject of the metaphysical prob- 
lem, is concerned, we need only say here that investigation into its 
nature leads us to the conclusion that it is without a beginning and 
without an end in time, though certain portions of it may undergo 
periodical destruction and reformation from natural causes 

What, then, becomes of the position taken by Idealism which 
reduces the world to an illusion, pure and simple, and the infinity of 
■souls to one Brahman ? The reply is that that which persists in time 
and is eternal, cannot be dismissed from the mind, even though it be 
the^purest form of illusion The thinking'and willing ‘ I ’ is eternal, 
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in reality, they all lead to one and the same result. For know- 
ledge, le., wisdom necessitates meditation and concentration, and 
cannot be had without them : and conversely, meditation and con- 
centration lead to wisdom, without anything further being necessaiy, 
so that wherever there develops the habit of deep concentrated medi- 
tation, or thoughtfulness, there wisdom must, sooner or later, come 
into manifestation. Thus, all the different branches of Yoga, Jnana 
Yoga, Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Hatha Yoga, and Raja Yoga, are so 
many means for developing the habit of concentration and medi- 
tation When the mind is steadied and gives up the habit of wander- 
ing in the pursuit of the objects of desire, it becomes quiescent, setting 
the soul free to study itself, which, in consequence of the quieting 
down of the mind, now presents the appearance of the placid surface 
of a lake unruffled by storm or waves, and sees itself as the source of 
all knowledge and power and bliss Right Discernment, or Belief, 
having arisen, it immediately sets knowledge free from the sub3ection 
to doubt and dubiousness, transforming it at once into Right Know- 
ledge, without which the observance of the rules of Right Conduct is 
a matter of impossibility. The Path of Emancipation, thus, consists 
in Right Discernment, R'ght Knowledge and Right Conduct, which 
also constitute the three priceless jewels in the crown of glory of the 
Emancipated Soul, that is, God. 

The body of /cai’was (the ?7ia?ia e'arira), which accompanies 
the soul in all its incarnations, is made of very subtle matter, with 
consciousness ‘ embedded ’ in it , and so long as this body does not 
break up, the soul cannot attain liberation by any means This 
subtle body carries with it the seed of the individual character, in 
the shape of modifications of its ‘structure, ’ from life to life So 
long as Ignorance prevails, individual desires hold it together ; but 
with the advent of wisdom, and its concomitant state of desireless- 
ness, the pole of magnetism changes, and the particles of matter, 
instead of being attracted and held together, are repelled and dis- 
persed, thus destroying the body and leaving the pure Sachchida- 
nanda in place of the limited ego which ignorancp may bp ' ’ . to 
have planted on Truth. 

50 
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The main thing, then, is to acquire wisdom, that is, the know- 
ledge of the Self. Knowledge is power, and, sooner or later, is 
bound to lead the soul to the highest heights of bliss 

The above are truly the underlying principles of every rational 
religion in the world ; but the one creed that teaches them fully and 
clearly is Jainism, which, as our enquiry reveals, is also the most 
ancient of all The difference between Jainism and other creeds, 
then, comes to this that while m the other religions a handful of 
‘ corn ’ lies, mixed up with an enormous quantity of chaff, in such a 
manner that it is almost impossible to pick out the useful grain, m 
Jainism the Holy Tirtharnharas and acharyas have taken the utmost care 
to allow only the purest truths to be incorporated. Hence, while the 
other religions dread the search-light of intellect. Jainism insists on its 
full blaze being turned on the problems of Life Hence, also, where 
the others demand faith in the pupil. Jainism only requires the 
employment of intellect to understand and appreciate its teaching It 
is not that where the intellect is not fully developed, its teaching may 
not be of help to the soul, if sincerely put into practice, but that 
exact and scientific knowledge is necessary for speedy progress, 
since religious truths are at once converted into beliefs the moment 
they are verified by the intellect Jainism, then, is the Path of 
Liberation par excellence. 

There remains the point of practicability of the high ideal set by 
Religion before mankind Some of us might be inclined to think 
that if all men were to devote their lives to leligion, civilization 
would come to an end, and a state of general confusion and chaos 
would be the result Certainly, the kind of civilization which pro- 
duces abnormal men and institutions would come to an end, for when 
it IS realized that the soul has neither nationality, nor class, nor sex, 
of its own, and that it may incarnate m any body, in any country, 
and in any sex, in its. next incarnation, people would pay more 
attention to the welfare of their souls than to such matters as 
give rise to evil harmas Wars and strikes would then become things 
of the past, and peace and prosperity would be the lot of mankind on 
earth. As for the individual, it has been seen that the ideal set by 
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Religion before mankind is the only practical ideal to cherish ; for what 
shall a man profit if he gain the whole world but lose his own soul ? 
None of our worldly acquisitions can possibly prevent the force of evil 
karmas from harmfully affecting the soul. Therefore, only such 
thoughts and actions are permissible as actually facilitate its piogiess 
on the path of Perfection and Bliss. The doing of the proper dliarma, 
that IS, duty, or conduct enjoined by religion, is the only means of 
progress for the soul. In whatever stage of evolution an individual 
might be, the observance of the principle of dharma would, with- 
out fail, facilitate his onward progress on the path , because dharma 
IS the force which enables the soul to realize its own glorious nature ! 
Dharma is also the highest form of morality, without which peace 
and prosperity cannot be thought of. The lives of the great Tir- 
thamharas furnish ample proof of the practicability of Religion, 
and show the heights of greatness and glory to which a soul, con- 
scious of Its own nature, may aspire. Every detail of Their noble 
lives illustrates the supremacy of Religion over materialism, and 
invites us to follow the path They trod, to reach the heights which 
They attained. The path may be steep and thorny, but it has to be 
trodden, if not now, then, in some future incarnation; and each 
backwaid step, or fall from our present position, only goes to make 
the journey to be performed, more tedious and tiresome. Let us, 
then, gird up our loins to tread the path of the Tirthamkaras, the 
path which takes us out of this dreadful valley of suffering and 
soriow and death, we call our World. Let us not be daunted or dis- 
couraged by its steep and thorny nature, but, providing ourselves 
with the three invincible weapons of Right Faith, Right Knowledge 
and Right Conduct, fearlessly march on to the conquest of Ignor- 
ance and Death The ‘ fall ’ has to be reversed, and Death is a 
mighty warrior who overcomes all weapons except those tempeied 
with •ya/?a£fya, that IS, Renunciation The Fountain- spring of Eteinal 
Life, from whose enlivening waters we all would like to quench our 
thirst for immortality and joy, lies in the Kingdom of Death, guarded 
over by the King of Terrors ; and the sword of vairagya is held by the 
Self m pledge for the knowledge of good and evil, which is but 
another name for body-consciousness 
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Come up, then, to the Adytum of the great and glorious Divinity, 
your own Blissful Self, to claim your birth-right, the Atianda, by 
fulfilling the conditions of the pledge, so that by its addition to the 
Sat and the Clnt which you already enjoy, you may yourself become 
the perfect Sat-Chit-Ananda, which you, in very truth, already are 
in essence. 


OM ! PEACE ! PEACE !! PEACE !!! 
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GLIMPSES OF A HIDDEN SCIENCE IN THE ORIGINAL 

CHRISTIAN TEACHINGS 

I IMMORTALITY OP THE SOUL. 

f » , - 1 

THE Bpi/E 

a “ Neither can they die anymore — Luke, xx 36 
h “ The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death ” 1 Cor., 

XV 26 

c “ So when this mortal shall have put on immortality, then, 
shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed 
up in victory ’’ 1 Cor , xv 54 

d “I am he that liveth, and was dead, and, behojld, I am alive 
for ever more. Amen, and have the keys of he'll and of death.” — ^Rev., 

i. 18 ' 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 

^ t 

^ ‘‘ Nor IS there at all any composite thing, and creature endowed 

with sensation, of the sort in heaven ” — Ante Nicene Christian Library, 
vol xii 242 

“ And to be incorruptible is to participate in divinity.” A N 
Lib vol xii p. 289. 

m “ The Gnostic will avail himself of dialectics, fixing on the. 
distinction of genera into species, and will master the distinction of 
existences, till he come to what are primary and simple ” AN Lib. 
vol. xii 350 ' ' 

IV “ The more subtle substa/ace, the soul, could never receive 
any injury from the gross element of water, its subtle and simple nature 
rendering it inpalpable, called 'as it is incorporeal! ” A N. Lib vol. 
xii p 334 
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V. and man, wlien deified purely into a passionless state 
becomes a nnit/’ A. 27 Lib toI. xii. p. 210. 

OTHEES. 

“ And these (objects formed) of one (substance) were immortal, 
for (in their case) dissolution does not follow, for what is one will never 
be dissolved. These (objects) on the other hand, which are formed out 
of two, or three, or four (substances) are dissoluble; wherefore also are 
they named mortal. Eor this has been denominated Death, namely, 
the dissolution of connected (bodies).” A. 27. Library vol. 6 (Hippo- 
lytus, vol. i.) p 394. 

“ And with respect to this ‘ How could the dead man be 
immortal? ’ Let him who wishes to understand kaow that it is not the 
dead man who is immortal but he who rose from the dead. So far, 
indeed, was the dead man from hemg %mmartal, that even the Jesus 
before Eis Decease — the compound being, who ^cas to suffer death — 
was not immortal Por no one is immortal who is destined to die, but 
he is immortal when he shall no longer be subject to death But, 

‘ Christ, being raised from the dead, death has no more dominion over 
Him ’ ” — A. 27. Library vol. xsnii. (Ongen, vol 2) p 23. 

. That the Soul is a substance is proved vn the following manner 
In the first place the definition given to the term substance suits it very 
well And that definition is to the effect, that substance is that which, 
being ever identical, and ever one in point of numeration with iteelf 
is yet capable of taking on contraries in succession. And that this 
soul without passing the limits of its own proper nature takes on 
contraries in succession, is, I fancy, dlear to everybody And in the 
second place, because if the body is a substance, the soul must also he 
a substance Por it cannot be that what only has life imparted should 
be a substance, and that what imparts the 'life should be no substance...” 
A 27. Library vol. xs:. (Gregory •Thaumaturgus) p 115 

The Soul ..being incorporeal is simple* since thus it is both 

uncompound and indivisible into parts. If follows m my opinion, as 
a necessary consequence that what is simple is immortal... and what is 
subject to dissolution is compound ; consequently the soul being simple 
and not being made up of diverse parts, but being uncompound and 
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indissoluble, must be, in virtue of tbat, uncorruptible and immortal ” — 
Gregoiy Tbaumatuigus A W Lib xx 115 

II SOUL IS NOT A PART OF ANOTHER 
BEING, EG , A. GOD. 

“ But it IS not as a portion of God tbat tbe spirit is in eacb 
of us ” — Clement (A N C Lib xii p. 273). 

h “ But God has no natural relation to us, neither on tbe 
supposition of His having made us of nothing, nor on that of having 
formed us from matter; neither portions of himself nor ..his child/rem 
But the mercy of God is rich towards us who are in no respect related 
to Him ” — (Clement vol 2 ) A N Lib vol. xii p. 46 

in “ They were misled by what is said in the book of Wisdom; 
^ He pervades and passes to all by reason of his purity ’ ; since they 
did not understand that this was said of Wisdom, which was the first 
of the creations of God ” — (Clem 2 ) AN Lib xii p. 274 

IV “ the cause of all error and false opinion is the inability 
to distinguish in what respects things are common and in what respects 
they difi’er ” AN Lib. xii (Clement vol 2 ) p 351 

III SOUL IS ALL-KNOWING BY NATURE 

THE BIBLE 

a “In whom are hid all the treasuies of wisdom and know- 
ledge ” — Ephesians, iii 4 

b “Ye are the light of the world ” Matt , v 14 

c “ the Holy Ghost shall teach you all things.” — John, 

XIV 26 

cl “ Foi there is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed; 
neither hid, that shall not be known.” Luke, xu 2 

e “ Is a candle brought to be put under a busheil, or under a 
bed? and not to be set on a candle-stick? For there is nothing hid 
'which shall not be manifested , neither was anything kept secret, but 
that it should come abroad If any man have ears to hear, let him 
heai ” — Mark, iv 21 — 23 
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OTHEES. 

“ And knoT-ledge is essentiallr a contemplation of existences on 
the part of the sonl, either of a certain thing or of certain things, and 
when jyeTfect^df of all together. ..The Gnostic ..himself comprehends rrhat 
seems to be incomprehensible to others believing that nothing u incom- 
prehensibl-e to the Son of God, whence nothing incapable of being 
taught.” A. is Lib. vol xii (Clem. toI. 2) pp. 3A3-344. 

Lor its (the Soul’s) knowledge of these things does not come 
to it from without but it rather sets out these things, as it were, with 
the adornment of its own thoughts ” — Gregory Thaumaturgus A X- 
Lib. vol XX. p. IIT. 

IV. SOUL IS BLISSFUL BY YATUEE 

THE BIBLE. 

a. .who for the joy that was set before him endured the 
cross.” — ^Hebrews, xii. 2. 

h. “ And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to 
Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads: they shall obtain 
joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall dee away.” — ^Isaiah. 
XXXV, 10. 

c. “ But the fruit Of the spirit is joy, peace.” — Gal., v. 22 

CLEMEXT 

“ And exultation is said to be gladness, being a reflection of 
the virtue which is according to truth through a kind of exhilaration 
and relaxation of the soul ” A. Y. Lib. vol. xii. p. 361. 

OEIGEX. 

1. For in the trinity alone ..does goodness exist in virtue of 
essential being, while others possess it as an accidental and perishable 
quality, and only then enjoy blessedness when they participate in 
holiness and wisdom and in divinity itself.” — A. Y. Lib. vol. x. p. 55 
(Origen vol. 1). 
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2 “ Laws wliioli ensure happiness to those who live according- 

to them and who do not flatter the demons by means of sacnfices, but 
altogether despise them ” — A iN" Library vol xxiii (Ongen vol. 2) 
p 194 


Y THE DIVINITY OF THE SOUL. 

THE BIBLE 

a Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect ” — Matt , v 48 

& “ And know ye not that ye are the temple of God and that 

the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? ” — 1 Cor , iii 16 

c “I said, Ye are gods ” — John, x 34 

cl “ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be but we know that, when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is ” 1 John, in 2 

e “ Whereby are given unto us exceeding gi'eat and precioua 
promises that by these ye might be partakers of the divine nature, 
having escaped the coiTuption that is in the world through lust ” 
2 Peter, i 14 

/ “ Till we all come unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 

the stature of the fulness of Christ ” Ephesians, iv 13 

g “ that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing ” — 
James, i 4 

h “ For I leckon that the suffeiungs of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us ” — 
Eomans, viii 18 

^ “ for behold, the kingdom of God is within you ” — ^Luke, 

xvii 21 

y “ Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus 
Who, being in the foim of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God ” — Philippians, ii 5-6 

L “ And no man hath ascended upto heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, even the son of man which is in heaven ” — John, 

ill 12. 
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Z. “ greater is lie that is in you, than he that is in the -vvorld/^ — 
1 .John, iv. 4. 

m. “ I'or in him direlleth all the fulness of the Grodhead hodily. 
And ye are complete in him, which is the head of all principality and 
power.” — Colossians, ii 9-10. 

71 “ And to know the lore of Christ, which passeth knowledge, 

that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God.” — ^Ephesians, 
m. 19. 

lEENAEUS. 

‘‘ The creature should ..ascend to Him, passing beyond the 
angels, and be made after the image and likeness of God ” — ^A. K. 
Lib. ks; 157. 

HIPPOLYTTS 

“ . If therefore man has become immortal he will also be God .. 
Wherefore I preach to this efiect* Come, all ye kindreds of the nations 
to the immortality of the baptism ” — A. 27 Lib. ix. part li. page 86. 

Por once the crown of righteousness encircles thy brow, thou 
hast become God Thou hast been deified and begotten unto immortality 
, This constitutes ‘ know thyself,’ or. in other words. Learn to discover 
God within -thyself.” — A. X. Lib ti p 402 

YI. ALL SOULS OF LIFE XATUFE. 

THE BIBLE 

a. “ Te are the light of the world ” Matt., t. 14 

5. “ Ye are the sons of the living God ” Hosea, i 10. 

c “ because as he is, so are we in this world.” — 1 .John, iv 17. 

OEIGEX. 

1. “ Every one who participates in anything is unquestionably 

of one essence and nature with him who is the partaker of the same 
thing .. Every mind which partakes of intellectual light ought 
undoubtedly to be of one nature with every mind which partakes in a 
similar manner of intellectual light. If the heavenly virtues, then. 
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partake of intellectual lig'lit, t c., of divine natuie because they parti- 
cipate in -wisdom and holiness, and if human souls have partaken of 
the same lig-ht and wisdom, and thus are mutually of one nature and of 
■one essence then, since the heavenly virtues are lucoiTuptible and 
immoidul, the essence of the human soul -will also be immortal and 
incorruptible ” A IS" Lib vol x p 353 

2 “ And we also believe him (Jesus) when ref ei ring- to his 

ha-nng- a human body he says ‘ but now you seek to kill me, a man that 
has told you the truth ’ we maintain that he was something compound ” 
Origen, Philocalia p 97 


CLEMENT 

“ for souls themselves, by themselves are equal Souls are 
neither male nor female, when they no longei marry noi are given in 
maiiiage ” Clem vol 2. (A N Jjib vol xii) p 362 

HIPPOLTTUS 

1 “ ‘ And she brought foith a man-child who is to rule all 

the nations ’ By this it is meant that the church always bringing 
forth Christ, the perfect man-child of God, who is declaied to be God 
and Man, becomes the instructoi of all nations And the words ‘ Her 
child was caught up unto God and to His Thione’ signify that he who 
IS always born of her is a heavenly King and not an earthly ” A H. 
Lib vol IX 2nd part p. 36 

2 “ For if he were not of the same (nature with ourselves) in 
vain does he oidain that we should imitate the teacher And if that 
man happened to be of a diffeient substance (from us) why does he 
lay in.iunctions similar (to those He has received) on myself, who am 
born weak^ He did not protest against His passion but became obedient 
unto death and manifested His resurrection How in all these (acts) 
He offered up as the first-fruits His ovn manhood in ordei that thou 
when thou art in tribulation, mayest not be disheartened, but confessing 
thyself to be a man with natuie 'like the Bedeemer, mayest dvell in 
expectation of also receiving what the fathei has granted unto his 
son ” — A K Library vol xi (HippoKtus vol ll page 400 
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3 “ And it IS written ‘ These thing-s are all that He behoved 

to snfter, and xohat should he after Hvm ’ ” A. H Library vo'l xii 
(Clement, vol 2) pag’e 380 v 

4 ‘‘ This (Logos)^ we know to have remodelled the old man 
by a new creation. (And we believe the Logos) to have passed through 
every period in (this) life in order that He Himself might serve as ai 
Law for every age and might exhibit his own manhood as an aim 
for all men Tor if he were not of the same (nature with ourselves) 
in vain does he ordain that we should mutate the teacher ” A 
Lib vol VI (Hippolytus, vol 1 ) pages 399-400 

YII THOUGH DIVIHE BY HATURE SOUL’S PEESEHT 
COHDITIOH AHTTHING BUT DIVINE ? 

THE BIBLE 

a “ Tor all have smned and come short of the g'lory of God ” — 
Romans, iii 23 

h “ Save me, 0 God, for the waters are come in unto my soul *' 
I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing I am come unto deep 
waters, where the floods overflow me ” — Psalm Ixix 1 and 2 

OTHEES 

I ” No one is clean from fllthmess, not even if his ilife lasted 
but a single day ” — A N Lib x (Ongen i) p. 347 

ii “ His flrst advent in the flesh, which took place without 
honoui by reason of His being set at naught, as Isaiah spake of Him 
aforetime saying ‘ We saw Him, and He had no form nor comelmess, 
but His form was despised, and rejected (lit deflcient) above all men; 
a man smitten and familiar with bearing infirmity (for his face was 
turned away) , He was despised and esteemed not ’ But his second 
advent is announced as glorious, when He sha'U come from Heaven with 
the host of angels as the prophet saith, ‘ Te shall see the Kmg in 
glory’ and ‘ I saw one like the Son of Man coming with the clouds of 
heaven ’ ” — A N Library, vol ix Part n p 25 

* Gf “ The individual man is stamped accordmg to the impression produced 
m the soul hy the objects of Ins choice ” A N Lib vol sii (Clement vol 2) ^4 
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VIII PHYSICAL BODY (EMBOHIHENT IN HATTEP) 
THE CAUSE OE TROUBLE ^ 

a flesL sepal ates and limits the kno\rledg-e of those that 
are spiritual for souls themselves by themselves are equal ” — A. K. 
Lib vol xii (Clement, vol. ii) p 362 

b “ Eor bound in this earthly bodj" vre apprehend the obieris 
of sense by means of the body ” — A. H Lib. vol xii. (Clement ii) 
- p 224 

c “ His own inequities shall take the wicked him<;elf, and he 
shall be holden with the cords .of his own sins ” — Pioverbs, v 22. 

cl “ The mental acumen of those who are in tlie body seems to 
be blunted by the nature of corporeal matter ” — A. Lib (Orig-eii 

i) p. 82 

IX THE BODY HAS TO BE SEPARATED FROM 
THE SOUL FOR SALVATION 

THE BIBLE. 

n “ he that hath suffeied in the flesh hath ceased from sm ” — 
1 Peter, iv 1 

h “ whosoevei shall lose his life shall preserve it ” — Luke, 
17. 33 

c. “Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God, neithei doth conuption inherit iiicorruption. 
Behold, I shew you a mj'stery, we shall not all sleep, but we shall all 
be changed, For this coiTuptible must put on incoiruption, and this 
inoital vij/vt put on immoitality so when this comiptible shall ha^e 
put on lucoiniption, and this moi-tal shall have put on immortality, 
then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written , Death 1^= 
SB alloyed up in victory ” — 1 Coi , xv 60 — 54 

d “ Foi I know that in me (that is, in my flesh.) dwelleth no 
good thing For the good that I would I do not but the evil which 
I would not, that I do I find then a law, that, when I would do good, 

* Cj “ For n cormptiblc body -neighelh down fbc eodI, nnd the earthy Hcth 
hca\} on a mind that is full of cares ” — Jewish Apocrypha II Esdras, chap i’- 
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evil 15 present ’fntli me For I delight m the la-w of God aft-er tlio 
invrard man* but I see another la-n- in mv members, warring against 
the law of mv mind, and bringing me into captivitv to the law of sin 
which IS in mv members. 0 mretched man that I am ' who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death — ^Homans, vii. 18 — 24. 

^ ” I beseech yon therefore brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present yonr bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable nnto 
God, irluch }s yonr reasonable service ” — ^Eomans, xii, 1, 

/ For the word of God is quick and powerful and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of the 
soul and spirit and of the joints and marrow — Heb., iv. 12. 

g. “ Unowing that our old man is crucified with him, that the 
body of sin might be destroyed ” — (Eomans vi 6). 

7i “ In whom also ye are circumcised with the circumcision made 
without hands in putting off the body of the sins of the flesh by the 
ciicumcision of Christ.'' — Colossians ii. 11 

OTHEES 

“ . The mental acumen of those who are in the body seems to 
be blunted by the nature of corporeal matter If, however, they are 
out of the body then they will altogether escape the annoyance arising 
from a disturbance of that kind at last by the gradual disappearance 
of the material nature, death is both sicallowed up and even at the end 
erternunated and all its sting completely blunted by the divine grace 
which the soul has been rendered capable of receiving, and has thus 
deserved to obtain incormpnbiliTy and immortality .It follows that we 
must believe our condition at some future time to be incorporeal .. 
and thus it appears that then also the need of bodies will cease . . The 

* St Paul’s idea of the divisions of the constitution of a Irvmg being into spirit, 
soul and bodv (1 Thessalomans v. 23) can be easilj grasped if we liken the living 
organism to a piece of sponge that is saturated with water The sponge is, of course, the 
outer phvscal bodv, and the bqmd compound of ovjgen and hvdrogen, the other two, 
namely, the spirit and soul. The element of pnre Spirit in this inner residue of being 
is the life-giTmg ovygen that is emstmg in the closest chemical union with hydrogen, 
the symbol of matter Taken together, they constitute the soul, which is subject to 
birth and death; separated from the sonl, the element of life is pure Spirit, deathless, 
all-knowing and blissM, Hence, it is said of such purified Spints " neither can 
they d’e anv more ” fLuke, xs 36) 
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u'holo nature of bodily things will he dissolved into nothing ” — A. Nv 
Lib vol X (Origeu, vol i), pp 83-83 

CLEMENT 

{a) “ Now the sacnfice that is acceptable to God is unswerving 
abstraction from the body and its iiasswns ” — Clement, vol 3 p 361 

(6) “ The Saviour himself eii,ioiiis, ‘ watch ’ as much as to say 
‘ Study how to live and endeavour to separate the soul from the 
body p. 284 (vol 3) 

(c) “ the moie subtle substance The soul, could never receive 

auy lujuiy fiom the gross element of water, its subtle and simple nature 
lendeiing it impalpable, called as it is incoiporeal But whatever is 
gross, made so in consequence of sin, this is cast away along with the, 
carnal spirit uhich lusi^ against the soul ” — A IST Lib vol xii p 334 

X DESIEE FOE WORLDLY PLEASURES THE 
CAUSE OF TROUBLE 

THE BIBLE 

a “ Foi if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die but if ye through 
the Spiiit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live ’’ — Romans, 
viii 13 

b “ But to be carnally minded is death ” — Romans, viu 6 

c “ But she that liveth m pleasure is dead while she liveth ” — 1 

Timothy, V 6 

d ‘‘For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh and these are contran/ the one to another so that 
ye cannot do the things that ye would ” — Galatians, v 17 

e “ Know ye not, that to whom ye yieild yourselves servants to 
obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey, whethei of sin unto death, 
or of obedience unto iighteousness^ ” — Romans, vi 16 

/ “ for he that had suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin ” 

— 1 Petei, iv 1 

g “ Love not the world, neither the things that cure in the 
world ” — 1 John, ii 15 
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h “ And every one that liath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, oi father, or mother, or wife, or children, oi lands, for my 
name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit eveilast- 
ing life.” — ^M!att , xis 29 

7. ‘‘ And if after they have escaped the pollutions of the world 

. . they are again entangled therein, and overcome, the latter end is 

worse with them than the beginning. — 2 Peter, li 20 

] For he that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh, reap corrup- 

tion. hut he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spurt reap life 
everlasting ” — Galatians, vi 8 

h. “ Mortify therefore your members which are upon the 
earth.” — Col , m 5 

I “ Enter ye m at the strait gate for wide is the gate, and 
broad 75 the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which 
go in thereat, because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth into 'life, and few theie be that find it ” — Matt . vii. 13-14 

m “ Woe unto you that are full’ for ye shall hunger.” — Luke, 
vi, 25. “ Blessed are ye that hunger now, for ye shall be filled ” — 

Luke, VI 21 

n “ if any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cioss, and follow me.” — ^Matt , svi 24 

0 “If any man come to me and hate not his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sistei-s, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple.” — Luke, xiv 26 

p “ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests; 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay Ins head ” — Matt., viii 20 

q “In weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness ” — ^2 Cor , xi. 27. 

T . there be eunuchs, which have made themselves eunuchs 
for the kingdom of heaven’s sake ” — Matt , xix 12 

s “ But I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection ” — 
1 Cor , IX 27. 

t “ And they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh icith the 
aifections and lusts ” — Gal., v 24 
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V “Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know ye not that the 
friendship of the world is enmity with God^ whosoever therefore will 
be a friend of the world is the enemy of God ” — James, iv 4 

1 “ Love not the world, neithei the things that are in the world 

If any man love the world, the love of the Pathei is not in him For 
all that IS in the world, the lust of flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and 
the pride of life, is not of the Fathei, but is of the world And the 
world passeth away, and the lust thereof hut he that doeth the w ill 
of God abideth foi evei ” — 1 John, ii 15 — 17 

u' ‘ “ it is easier for o camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than foi a nch man to enter into the kingdom of God ” — ^Matt , 
XIX 24 

.r “ Foi we whicli live are always delivered unto death for 
Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our 
body ” — 2 Cor , iv 10 


CLEMENT 

a “ But God IS free of anger, destitute of des^ire ” — 

A Y Lib vol xii p 210 

h “ We must therefoie rescue tlie Gnostic and perfect man from 
aJI passwns of the sonl For Kvouledge produces practice and practice 
habit or disposition, and such a state as this produces zmpassthility , 
not modcratiern of pas’iion And the complete eradication- of desvre 
reaps as its fruits impassibility But the Gnostic does not share in 
those affections that are commonly celebrated as good, that is the good 
things of the affection that are alike to the passions ; ” A N Lit 

%ol xii (Clement 2) 346 

c “ the true athlete — he who in the great st-adium, the fair 
world, IS crowned for true victory over all the passions Angels and 
Gods are spectators , and the contest, embracing all the varied exercises, 
IS, ‘ not against flesh and blood,’ but against the spiritual powers of 
inordinate passions that work through the flesh He who obtains the 
mastery in these struggles and overthrows the tempter, menacing as it 
were, with certain contests wins immortality The spectators are 
summoned to the contest, the athletes contend in the stadium, the one 

51 
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•vrlio lias obeyed tbe directions of tbe trainer Tvins tbe day.” — A. X. 
Lib. Tol. sii (Clement 2) pp. 419-420. 

d. tbe good man... is -witbont passion, baring tbrongb tbe 
babit or disposition of bis soul endued rritb rirtue transcended tbe whole 
life of passion. He bas erery thing dependent on himself for tbe at- 
tainment of tbe end.” — ^A. ZST. Lib. rol sdi. p 453. 

e. But self-control... perfected through knowledge abiding ever, 
makes a man Lord and Master of himself: so that the Gnostic ie 
temperate and passionless, incapable of being dissolved by pleasures 
and pains, as they say adamant is by tire.” — A. X. Lib. sii. p 455. 

/. “ For be who bas not formed tbe wish to extirpate tbe passion 

■of tbe soul kills himself.” — ^Tbid. p. 458. 

g. “ And to bear tbe sign of tbe cross is to bear about death, 
by taking farewell of all things whilst still in tbe besb alive.” — ^Tbid. 
3ii. p. 464. 

XI. THE PATH OF PEOGPESS IS THEEEFOLD. 

THE BIBLE 

a. Be ye doers of tbe word, and not bearers only, deceiving 
your own selves.” — James, i. 22. 

5. “ PTbat doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say be bath 

faith, and have not works? Can faith save him? If a brother or sister 
be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto him, 
Eepart in peace, be ye warmed and filled: notwithstanding ye give 
him not these things which are needful to the body, what doth it 
profit? Even so faith, if it Fath not works, is dead being alone.” — 
James, ii. 14 — ^IT. 

c. And ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free ” — John, viii. 32. 

i “I am the way, the truth, and the life ” — John, xiv. 0. 

[The correspondences are as follows: — 

the way=the path, the Faith, hence the Eight Faith: 

the truth = the knowledge, the Eight Enowledge: 

the life = the proper mode of living, the Eight Conduct ] 
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c “ But let every man piove liis own work, and tliea skaill lie 
bare le.ioicing' in himself alone, and not in another Bor every man 
shall bear liis own burden ” — Gal , vi 4-5 

/ “If by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of 
the dead " — Phil , iii 11 

g “ Awake thou that sleepest, and aiise from the dead ” — 
Eph , V 14 

li “ But they whicli shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
world, and the resurrection from the dead, neither many nor are 
given in mariiage, neither can they die any more for they are equal 
unto the angels, and are the children of God, heing the children of the 
resnrrcciton ’’ — Luke xx. 35-36 


CLEMENT 

o “ For works follow knowledge, as the shadow the body ” — 
A Lib xii 467 

h “ Eight Faith is a comprehensive knowledge of the essen- 
tials, and knowledge is the strong and sure demonstration of what is 
received by faith, built upon faith conveying the soul on to 

infallibility, <tncrice, and compiohension the first saving change 

IS that fiom heathenism to faith and the second that from faith 

to knowledge And the 'lattei terminating in love, thereafter gives 
the loving to the loved ” — A 17 Lib xii (Clement, ii) pp 447-448 

c “ Jjove*' IS the hceping of commandments which leads to 

knowledge And the keeping of them is the establishment of command- 
ments from which immortality results — A 17 Lib vol xii (Clement, 
ii) p 375 

d “ If ye love me keep my commandments ” — -John xiv 15- 

c “ it IS oui aim to discover what doing and in what manner 

of living we shall reap the knowledge of the sovereign God, and how, 
honouiing the divinity, we may become authors of our own salvation 

now it 5s well pleasing to Him that we should be saved and 

*<7/ “ S'or ter (Wisdom’s) true begannmg is desire of disciplme, and the care 
fer discipline is Zocc of her , and love of her is observance of her laws , and to give 
heed to her laws confirmeth incormption ; and incotmption bringeth near nnto God, so 
then desire of wisdom promoteth to a kingdom ” — Jewish Apocrypha II Esdras, chap vi. 
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G “ And David expressly (or rather the Lord in the person of 
the saint and the same from the foundation of the world is each one 
who at different periods is saved, and shall he saved by faith) says ” 
—Ibid p 332 

d “ and mail, when deified purely into a passionless state, 
becomes a unit ” — Ibid p 210 

e “ the word of God became man, that thou mayest learn 
from man how wan may become God .” — A Lib vol iv p 24. 

XIII THE EFEECT OF DEIFICATION 

THE BIBLE 

1 “ Neither can they die any more for they aie the children 
of God, being" the children of the resurrection ” — ^Luke, xx 36 

2 “ Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin And the 
servant abideth not in the house foi ever but the Son abideth ever 
If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed ” — 
John, viii 34 — 36 

3 “ there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying", 
neither shall there be any more pain for the foraier thing’s are passed 
away ” — Eevelation, xxi 4. 

4 “ He that oveicometh shall inherit all thing’s ” — Revelation, 
XXI 7 

CLEMENT 

a “ In the soul the pain is gone, but the good remain’i, and the 
sweet IS left, but the base w^ied away. For these are two qualities 
characteristic of each soul, by which is known that which is gloiified, 
and that which is condemned ” — A N. Lib vol xii p 364 

b “ restoration to the everlasting contemplation and they 
are ealled by the appellation of Gods ” — Ibid p 447 

c “ capable of reaching his own mansions ” Ibid p 367 

d “ Knowledge is therefore quick in purifying Thence also 
with ease it removes the soul to what is akin to the soul, divine and 
holy, and by its own light conveys man through the mystic stages of 
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advancemeiit, till it restores tlie pure in lieart to the croicning place 
of rest,’' — A. Lib. toL xii. (Clement, vol li.) p 447. 

e. ” Accordingly after tbe lugbest excellence in £esli, cbanging 
always duly to tbe better, hs urges bis flight to the ancestral ball, 
tbrougb tbe boly septenniad to tbe Lord’s own mansions : to be a light, 
steady, and continuing eternally, entirely and in eiery part tmmuf- 
ahle...” — ^Ibid. (Clement, vol. li) p. 448. 

/. “Lor having become wholly spiritual, and having in the 
spiritual Church gone to ichat is of Lindred nature, it abides in the 
rest of God.” — Ibid. (Clement vol. ii) p. 455 

XIY. THE EXCELLEXCE OF THE COXDITIOX 
OF THE SATED OXES (GODS).* 

THE BIBLE. 

a. “ There shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pam ” — Rev,, xxi. 4. 

b. “ Knowing that Christ being raised from the dead dieth no 
more: death hath no more dominion over him.” — -Romans, vi. 9 

OTHERS 

a “...in which there is neither sleep, nor pain nor corruption, 
nor care, nor night, nor day measured by time ..eye has not seen nor 

* C/. “ Bnt the day of pdgment shall be the end of this tune, and the begmnmg 
of the immortalitT for to come, -wherem cormpUon is passed aivay, imtemperance is 
at an end, infidelity is cnt oS, fant nghteonsness is grown, and truth is sprang np. 
Then shall no man be able to have mercy on him that is cast m judgment, nor to 
thrust doirn him that hath gotten the victory " — Jewish Apocrypha U Esdras, chap vu 

“ He shall inhent joy, and a crown of gladness, and an everlasting name ” — ^Eccle- 
Eiasticus (Jewish Apocryphal, chap xv 

" For xmto yon is paradise opened, the tree of life is planted, tune to come is 
prepared, plentionsness is made ready, a city is bnilded, and rest is estabhshed, goodness 
is perfected, rcisdom icing perfect aforehand The root of evil is sealed up from vou, 
weakness is done away from yon, and (death) is hidden; hell and cormption are fled 
into forgetfulness : sorrows are passed away, and m the end is shewed the pleasure of 
unmortahty.” — Jewish Apocrypha . H Esdras, chap vm 

.They shall have the tree of life for an omtment of sweet savour, they 
f'''»! 1 neither labour nor be weary.” — Jewish Apocrypha . H Esdras chap n 
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ear heard, neither has entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him ” — A If Lib vol iix. 
part 2 (Hippolytus, vol. ii) p 60. 

b ” Lor the incorruptible nature is not the subject of generation.; 
it grows not, sleeps not, hungers not, thirsts not, is not wearied, sirSereth 
not, dies not, is not pierced bj nails and spears, sweats not, drops not 
with blood Of such kind are the natures of the angels and of souls 
released from the body Lor these are of another kind, and different 
from these creatures of our world, which are visible and perishing ” 
— Ibid (Hippo^lytus, vol ii) p 88 * 

c. Ho longer having the qualities of .fleshly weakness and . 
pollutions ” — Origen, Philocalia, pp. 112-113 

XY. THE ETEEHITY OL THE CONDITIOH 
OL LIBEEATIOH 

THE BIBLE 

a And the servant abideth not in the house for ever, but 
the Son abideth ever ’’ — lohn, viii 35 

b. “ And there shall m no wise enter into it anything that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie 
— Eev , xxi 27 

c . and they shall reign for ever and ever.” — ^Eev., xxii 5. 

d “ his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shaE not 
pass away, and his kingdom that which sha'll not be destroyed.” 
— Daniel, vii 14 


OTHERS 

a “ Lor it IS impossible that he who has once been made perfect 
by love, and feasts eternally and insatiably on the boundless joy of 
contemplation, should delight m small and grovelling things Lor 
what rational cause remains any more to the man who has gained 

* The following eighteen faults are enumerated in the Jama Works from which 
the Perfect Souls are free anger, thirst, senility, disease, hirth, death, fear, pride, 
attachment, aversion, mfatuation, worry, conceit, hatred, nneasi sweat, sleep and 
surprise (The Eatna Karapda Sravakachara, Sloka 6) 
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the ‘ ilight inaccessible ’ for reTerting to the good things of the 
\rorld ” — A Tv Lib sii (Clement, vol ii) pp 346-347 

XYI XOT ALL SHALL BE SAVED 

THE BIBLE 

a. “ many be called but few chosen ” — ^Hatt., xs 16 

b “ for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth 
to destruction, and many there be which go in thereat : because strait 
IS the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it ” — Matt , tu 13-14. 

c “ Though the number of the children of Israel be as the 
sand of the sea, a lemnant shall be saved.” — Romans, ix 27 

d “ there is a remnant according to the election of grace ” — 
Romans, xi. 5 

e “ for many will seek to enter in, and shall not be able ” — 
Luke, xiii 24 

f “ Foi the preaching of the cross is to them that perish 
foolishness, but unto us which are saved it is the power of God.” — 

1 Cor., 1 . 18. 

g “ For we are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them 
that are saved, and in them that perish To the one ice are the savour 
of death unto death, and to the other the savour of life unto life ” — 

2 Cor., ii 15. 
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DAY-DREAMING- ^0 ORDER.* 

' \ 

In thesG days of cheap printing and of cheaper opinion we do not find it in our 
heart to blame “ the dreamer ” for his rushing mto print with his ‘ Dream Problem ’ 
Some might, indeed, go further and thank him, not for the discovery of anythmg grand, 
or useful, or new, nor for the promulgation of anythmg genmne, but for his preaching, 
m a quamt and not quite unmteresting way, a certam cheap and worn out method 
of satisfymg the natural cravmg for happiness which arises m every heart One is 
almost tempted to congratulate “ the dreamer ” — ^whoever he be, whether the brilliant 
editor and compiler of the book or only some shy and backward friend of his, hiding 
himself behind the pseudonym, to escape from the inevitable and naturally unpalatable 
cross cxammation by friend and foe — on the unique distinction of bemg mitiated, and 
that m a dream, by his own mental creature of whom it is said that he was also 
previously " required to act as the guru of Ram Chandra, who, bom of worldly parents 
had utterly forgotten his Godhood ” (p 833) 

That our friend’s method is cheap does not admit of doubt, for one has only to 
tom oneself mto a dav-dreamer to realise the promised reward, the only other condition 
bemg that one should not pry too closely mto the nature of the stuff to be suppbed 
to him We are sure to find the whole thing simple and fascmating, if we only agree 
to accept it on trust, on the word of its propounders We are assured by the compiler, 
his phantom preceptor, Vasishta, and several of the contributors to the book, that the 
mattei is essentially one for experience, not for intellectual analysis or controversy 
The procedure prescribed is the simplest imaginable deny the reality of the world, 
get into bed and dream as hard as you can of the condition which you want for 
yourself Tinged with the colour of thought, as they necessarily are, one’s dreams 
cannot but accord with one’s most predommant wish, so that you can always make 
them what you wish them to be Thus if you want to be a millionaire, you need 
only think of your millions somewhat forcibly before gomg to sleep, and even if you 
be a veritable pauper in actual life, there is not the least doubt but that you will 
have all the wealth you are intent on acquiring the moment your eyes close in repose 
There is the case of the convict whom Prof Macran of the Dublin University encountered 
in one of the prisons at Rome 

“With determined effort he succeeded In having n continuous dream having an ideal life, rich 
possessions, beautiful ■ulfe, virtuous children and all happiness He turned bis mind to such a belief that 
hit svorlvlng as a convict Tvas a dream and the other a reality He was so happy in his prison cell and used 
to be so ansious to go Into it for sleep to meet his beautiful family ” (p 42) 


* A review of the ‘Dream Problem ” by Dr Ram Xaraln, DM S 
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Dr Khedkar (p 42) "woTild have it that if a person -were to control his mind 
and remam with non-attachment in this world, he may m course of time believe this 
to be a dream That is what a yogi strives to earn Hence, the reality of the pheno- 
mena depends on personal habits, expectations and mterests for the same The 
“ dreamer,” too, fully endorses this new when, m descnbmg his experiments with 
his dream-creation, he says 

“ The method proved so satisfoctory that the dreamer ■«'a* actually vrorshlpped hr every one oi the 
dream-creature* and vras pronounced to he the onlv tme gplrltnnl guide. He notv considered himself in 
no war less fortunate than so many leader* of the rarious faith*, in the 'rrating world, who enjoy the 
pleasure of being devotediv worshipped hr their disciples They enjoy it during the twelve hours of the 
day, while the dreamer enjoyed It dnrmg so manv hours of night, and there seemed to he no enriabU difference 
hetireen the tiro " (the compiler’s own italics) 

2no need to dilate any further on the pomt , the strangest thin g about it is that 
It does not strike “ the dreamer ” to improve his condition here m this wakmg world, 
which he also regards as a dream, mstead of drowning his senses m the false and 
artificial intoxication of some agreeable form of hallncmation in dream. Our “ dreamer,” 
however, insists that he enjoys the wakmg state of consciousness throughout his dream, 
and says with reference to a dialogue between himself and his shadowy guru (preseptor) 
which is reported on pp 30S — 369 of the book — 

‘ The reader will thoroughly appreciate it If he only bears in mind, first that the scene of the dreamer’s 
interview with the sage is laid in the world of dream and secondly that the dreamer’s waMng consciousness 
is Intact throughout the discourse.” 

This is, however, obviously, another channmg instance of hallncmation, if it be 
meant that the dreamer is awake m the same sense m which a man conEcionsly 
cognizant of the wakmg world is said to be awake The dreamer ' would be able to 
understand his psychological condition better if he wonld try to discrunmate between 
two difierent states of conscionsness, one characterised by the conditions of normal 
wakefnlness and the other by a dreammg state m which one dreams tkat one is dream- 
ing However ranch the contmmty of the latter condition of conscionsness might 
remain mtact — and it is bonnd to do so if the dream is not to be a summation of 

several dreams — it can never be described as wakmg consciousness The dreamer gives 

himself away when he says (p 370) at the end of the mterview — 

“ It appears that the dreamer pressed and pressed the last .question on to the sage who answered It 
in complete St7ence by tightening his lips, closing hi* ear* and shutting his eves and gradnully all appearance* 
vanished, resulting in the dissolution of the dream-world Thus ended the dream of the dreamer, who, 
when awakened into the waking world, was sorry for asking the last question, but he had the consolation 
of acquiring the power of summoning the sage at will In his dream " 

On page 305 is given the endmg of one such ‘ waking consciousness ’ dream 
m the foUowmg words “ with these words he [a dream sadhu] Btmck the dreamer 

cn his head with his heavy staff, who, in consequence woke np and found himself 

lymg m his bed with his mind extremely puzzled ” 

• .According to Sj Shivaharat Lai, a staunch follower of the Badhaswaml Faith and the con- 
tributor of solution yo U printed on pp 6T — 101 of the hook • — 

“ A dreamer is not a had being The seers, the holv men and the prophets were ail dreamer* ” 
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The following qucBlion nnd onB-^cr qIbo lend Ihc Fame wov, and wmld Im? 
MeaniiiglCBB in any other Ecnse — 

Q "Dreamer — You are right in Baying that I do not %%ant :nv drrarr 
to lie injured or killed, and hare indeed a fifrong love with thi= ler-nnhiy m ‘j 

of my knowledge that it is a dream, but if T do commit Fuicidc here, " ill T b'' 

awakened? ” 

A “ Page — Ko, }on will not be awakened, but will haac another on an “1 
you will lose even so much knowledge that it is a dream " (p 317) 

Afi rcgardE the possibilities of hallucination, there is practical!} ro limit la 

one’s mental creation; one ma> create for one’s Fatisfaclion ana kind of world'- — c\ei 
hea^ens of all or ana of the famous or infamous dninifics — or the cnniparu rf 
and saMOurs, if one be inclined that wa\. or caen a happa home d /■! the Ik i a-> 

ConMcl of Prof Macran Babu Pbnabarat Lai Wnrman, tbe contributor of I’ut 

Ko II, writes of tlic dream state 

" IleaTrn nnd h( II n Tiifin lirlri"' (nlft mnnlO «lntIoti In IliU flaii'', Jiot In irojortlen le M« «i , . 
on 1 nOed ilords W lint n mnn xow < In rcni" Id- full Iinrvi *1. < ven In ltd* rnndlilnn WIi(vtr^<r 1 »'U '*» 

^Illi 111' nuntol >ipni<i f in re, 1« lil< own t'loncht enollon ntitj noildnc ' I' Irknl' or f-n-*, < 

I'll' itll' or nil lliniisht form', and tin ' d nl 'Itli liln O' In "n« "ont to di t1 witlioihir* wt' , Ihi » < 

I’ll enrili ’ (;) T^) 

The pliantom sage nPo corroborates tins and savs — 

“ \ 'Inner w III K ( n .( < m of lull oiul a i loti' or lOC d iiinii " 111 find lilni* If In tirurn \<r' r 
nil lln oni d< ideted In n lleloii' book' dial In ti«' ri nd ond follow! il \n nlili ‘l nr iubO rUlt>t w|n I ' i 
In no er l.ii nei ofler dl alb, w ill rei m I'linoin " or dorl in" \di'otri nftn'd ’l' will rrjl r* 'f b I 
i'll »ni world oi hi' ,.od and < iiloT 111! bi nullfnl 'ei in re of ilnl i Ion t, J > 

Touching the return of the dead, tlie following wonP of i jidr"! fov fr , ' t! ^ 

Fliidiiwa lips — 

** Hut rrnirin]»< r tbnl tilt* <li utl ao lun rn I I th* Ir f riLnml j r» i lalltl 1 * •! 

or a nu rc phniitoi t of tin Ir ov n c r» ivilon m *1 U I* In c lar^ri 

or oi out nnd tin ►aii t tluu li oi ( inr in * •* c»r a it* “ t!o i ot *11*' r frf i* * » * *t * 

Tlii^ unforlmntclv 1 nocks ihc l>utti-m rut rf the Iroc’a m" r' •’ * 0 

La' . (if /o( 7 i' in trnme in tlie ra\ts ''loiiiit (nniar, d i ^ ‘ 

of a bcliwcd parent, which Dr Ivhcdl ar faw ard whi h 1 e } as ' i i’ < • 

Jiaiii', ii, di'tribc ipji 55 — 5'') 

Tile iie\t ipustioii is how t.> tunin 1 il i Mp f f , - w. ' i • • >> . 

lu It'll r the (iiiiijukr nor ana if ihc I'lu' < c i*^!! • »' i' ’ ' ' \ ' 

auMlnug definite to raa, all C!intfUting the wiiNi' a, 'h ; -e ' 'i ' ’c ' t' i. 

till’ broadest pcncrali'ics cf c' jmers ,-ci yC, < ’ d s\ ^ i ’ ' ’ • ’a' ’ ' 

I "'ciui'i bctwcin the ima"' 'Ug i '*< ! a’ d i' c t - ’ r a ' ' ’ 'at 

5't ’■t r,, tlir, iligiri'it rn'ilni''s <'»■<• i «i 

1 ba in { •-, , r t a t ' " *' ' 

I' at ai ' t tat •' 

2 It a‘ -c ti" rv’ ' ' ' c I ar ’'i 
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3 by devotion to a particular god or goddess or even to a bnman guru, 

the culmination of -which is reached -when the devotee can “ project* 
a perfect physical image of his deity, m whose company he continues 
to enjoy his full measure of ecstatic pleasure ” (p 344) 

As regards cohtemplation, the greatest stress is laid on the power of suggestion, 
which IS described as the mfluence responsible for the creation of anythmg that is 
created, under the sun It is said — 

“ There is no limit to the power of suggestion It is indeed the Key-stone or basis to the whole edifice 
of creation of this and the waking world, as bcU as of nil other worlds” (p 850) 

The greatest obstacle to the first path is said to consist m the recognition of 
■truth by the mteUect alone The most advanced soul on this path “ sees no duality 
in any of his three avasthas — ^agrat [waking] swapna [dreaming] and susliupii 
[deep sleep] ” His point of -view is changed and he “ sees himself and all others 
as one ” 

The obstacle on the second path consists in the exhibition of ‘ extraordmary 
powers ’ acquired by the yogi which enable hun to perform miracles, “ altermg the 

course of creation and stoppmg, changing and even creating dreams just as he wishes ” 

This results m pride w'hich encompasses his fall A yogi enjoys ananda (bliss) as long 
as he IS in samadht (self-induced trance), while a plan: (the follower of the first path) 
■enjoys it m all the three conditions 

The danger on the third path lies in that “ the devotee is apt to labour under 
a sort of self deception He comes to look upon this feat of conjurmg up his deity 
as the ultimate goal, and the sensation of ecstatic pleasure which he feels m the 

presence of his god inclmes him to remain in his service This keeps him from 
Kawalya moksha or final liberation If, however, he goes beyond this stage, his power 
of concentration increases, and he succeeds m carrymg his consciousness to the siishupti 
avastha [the state of deep-sleep], where he becomes one with his beloved, and realises 
•♦hat the object of His devotion was in reality his o-wn self ” We are, however, not 
instructed as to the method of disposmg of the phantom god mvoked by the devotee 

As to the state of final liberation which is the summvm bonuvi, we are told 

fp 329) — 

“ jrrtit>n?i/u mol. “(//(I consists In complete dlssotnlion of personality or separateness into one Absolute 
Advaita [non-dual] It is inconceivable and beyond the reach of mind, and that is the reason why even 
■the great I i87/«s and arri/ntos of Join religion refuse to believe In a final liberation Xone Of the ancient 
or modern sages, of whom the name and form are known to you, has acquired Kairahja molslia. Xeither 
I [the phantom Tnsishta], nor even the well-known Rama, Krishna, Buddha, Christ, etc , have attained it 
They are yet a long way from the gool ” 


* Some of our readers might be interested in recalling the statement of one of the leaders of Jlystlc 
thought who said of himself In one of his devotional paroxysms — 

^ ^ }tf> J-r" r-i’ 

(Tb — T he mind has become clear as the Ganges’ stream , [and] Harl (God) follows persistently, calling 
Kablr, Kablr I] 
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No wonder rationalism refuses to believe in a mythical state which can neither 
be conceived by the mind nor be pomted out as having been experienced by any 
known bemg I On p 380 we are given the last word on the subject It is said m 
answer to “ the dreamer’s ” question “ Who, then, can go beyond the spheres of 
creation and attam what you call Latvalya moKsha7 ” — 

“ Those only -wlio reach the highest stage In this life, have no disciples or adherents and Kavc 
no name and form after them Some of these you Ivlll find condned In your lunatic asylun s 
They obtain Katrahja mol slta the moment their earthlr aoloiirn comes to an end ” 

There are said to be sixteen stages of advancement called hliumilas Put in a 
tabulated form, they are as follows — 


Serial 

number 

Name of the 
stage 

1 

1 

1 

Jagrat-jagrat 

2 

Jagrai-swapna 

o 

• 

Jagrat sushupU 

4 

Jagrat-turya 


Characteristics 


First dawn of consciousness marked by mability to 
discriminate between any two states of existence 
To be found in ncwly-bom babes and lower ani- 
mals 

Knowledge, during the wakmg state, of the existeoee 
of dream state, but not of deep-sleep or turya 

Retention of the memory of deep sleep Here people 
remember the mmutest details of their dreams on 
waking up Almost all human bemgs reach up to 
this stage ^ 

Eemembranee of the turya state also Exclusive 
students of religion and philosophy who possess, 
highly developed mtellectual power reach this stage 
Devotees and yogts also attain to it Turya is call- 
ed super consciousness, or cosmic consciousness Not 
only do people who reach this stage “ know that 
they had dream and dreamless sleep states, but 
over and above this, when they wake up, they remem- 
ber the experiences of them turya state and say that 
immediately before awakening they felt an ecstatic 
pleasure which they are unable to explain m ordinary 
language ” 
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Serial 2same of tBs 
nraaBer. stage 


Ctaracteristics 


5 Siccpnc-jagrat Bet:ogiution, v-lule dreamiBg, of a fiream as a state of 

coasciOTisiiess diSerent from vaMng cortscioasness 

Swapna-sicapna A'wareness of the additional fact that the dream svill 
disappear on -rafeing np In this stage a person 
‘ still bebeves it to be a creation of another creator 
and himself a created personabtv, separate from all 
other creatures of the dream irorld ” 

7 Stcapna-ztishtipii JIastsij orer one’s dream creation and the po’^er to 

stop or alter it at •tnll In this stage one fnllp 
recognises “ that he is dreaming, that the dream -rcrld 
IS his o'rn mental creation and that he toU next pass 
mto a dreamless sleep state , bnt he does not knom his 
fourth atai^tha, the turga” 

S S'xapna-tuTva Amareness of the fourth atasiha (state of conscions- 

ness), that is turya, mhile still dreaming. 

h Siishupfi-jagrat Avrareness dnrmg deep-sleep of the bare fact of one’s 

erristence. In this stage one “ still bebeves that, 
though not seen hr him, the vraking vrorld as well 
as other personabties like himself also exist ” 

LO Suthvpti-Fac^ Eecogmtion during deep-sleep of the fact that cues 

premons states of tvalong and dreaming consdonsness 
” were both merelv the resnlts of one’s own mental 
activities ” 

11 Sushupti-s^thupii awareness dnnng deep-sleep of the “ mindless 

condition of one s mmd that is to say, full conscions- 
ness of one's own tmeonsetonsness, i e,, of the tm- 
conscions condition of deep-sleep. This is bnt s 
temporary condition and either merges mto the next 
' higher stage, that is, turya, or lapses into the dream- 

ing state, or is followed by wating np, due to a sen- 
sation similar to that of throttling. If the aspirant 
has no love for his personality left in him ha win 
pass beyond this stage; otherwise ha will return to 
dreaming or wake np altogether. 


Name of the 
stage 

\ 

SushufU-turya 


Tarya-jagrat ' 

Turya-swapna 

Turya-sushupti 


Turya turya 
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Characten sties 


I Expansion of the ego or self into the all-pervading 
1 ocean of life and joy, ever conscious, ever existent, 
ever blissful Here one “ sees the whole um verse in 
him and himself in the whole imiverse, and actually 
feels that both the waking and the dream worlds are 
his own mental creation This is called the state of 
samadln by the yogis " He who reaches this stage is 
called a Jtwan-muJeta This is the description of 
turya Beyond this is turya atit which will be de- 
scribed after three other stages that intervene on the 
path of knowledge unaccompanied by perfection m 
renunciation 

Persistence of desire for domg good, and liability for 
** assuming a personality and appeanng m the world 
as an avatara or prophet ” 

The desire for doing good now extends to devatas (gods 
or the residents of the celestial world) The 
‘ dreamer ’ might now ‘‘ come doevn as Brahma, 
Vishnu or Mahesh in creation ” 

Persistence of the “ desire of Tear an (seed) world ” 
One might now become the Lord Hiranyagarbha (the 
golden egg) ” He has practically achieved the goal, 
but the last obstacle is not yet removed, and he 
still remains the seed or the egg from which creation 
may spring at any time ” 

Elimmation of the desire for creation Maya, however, 
still exists m this stage potentially In this condi- 
tion, ‘‘ the Ishwara identifies himself with the world 
as its creator or source He is an impartial spectator 
and rejoices m witnessing the play of maya, his 
consort, as a magician rejoices m the performance 
of tricks which he himself knows to be sham and 
baseless in nature ” 
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The goal beyond the si-rteenth stage is the turya attt or final awakening, where 
maya and the trinity of the ‘ knower,’ ‘ knowledge ’ and the ‘ known ’ merge into the 
non-dual Absolute It is beyond mmd and speech both, “and,” says the gum 
VoctsJita, “ there are no means m my power nor m that of anybody else to give 
;ou even an idea or a mental picture of this ultimate Eeahty ” 

Such 18 the path of progress and such the goal depicted by the venerable 
Vasishta of the Land of Dreams A glance at the tabulated description of the stages 
is sufficient to show that they are not the natural rungs of a ladder of causes and 
effects leading up to perfection in knowledge or happmess or anythmg else, but truly 
and essentially landings on an erratic flight of steps to the empty attic of halluoma- 
tion , for the artificial happmess mduced by auto suggestion is no more real than a 
juggler’s rupee, which cannot pass current as a genuine com The force of suggestion 
IS apparent at each stage beginning with the fifth, which is the first above the normal 
The analysis of the mental condition of “ the dreamer ” himself, who claims to 

Jiave reached the sisth stage has already shown us that his claim to a possession 

of his wakmg consciousness is utterly baseless and false, and that, on the contrary, 
he has fallen a victim to his own unbridled fancy, taking a complex phase of dreammg 
consciousness to be an unbroken continuitv of waking existence The seventh stage is 
characterised by the power to stop or alter one’s dreams, to be acquired by the further 
suggestion for mastery over them The eighth is the outcome of suggestion for 
the dreaming of a condition of iurya m addition to the preceding one The 
ninth step is the result of a still more complex mental condition in which one 
fancies oneself to be sound asleep with just an awareness of one’s existence But 

it IS no more deep-sleep than the sixth was a normal waking consciousness; for what 
Is known as deep-sleep is, by the very sense of the words used to express its significance, 
a condition devoid of wakefulness This stage, therefore, is marked by the curious 
illusion of a ‘ wakeful-sleeping,' or ‘ sleepmg wakeful ’ dream m which one actuallv 
dreams of oneself as sound asleep The tenth is charactensed by a fuller sense of 

awareness, and the eleventh is a still further elaboration of the same Here one may 
be said to dream of one’s own nnconscions condition in deep-sleep with the awareness 
of the suspension of all mental operations This cannot naturally last long, since the 
element of inconsistency between the condition suggested — the suspension of all mental 
operations — and the actual working of the mmd (whence the awareness of the condition 
of deep-sleep) is a source of disturbance to the ego. The sensation of throttling which 
one IS said to be liable to experience here is probably due to this disturbance, i e , 
conflict between imagination and will, the former trymg to force the latter mto 
silence (suspension) and the latter refusmg to be annihilated Hence it is that those 
who neglect their egoity are regarded as qualified to pass on to the next stage, as 
thev tram their will to submit to the suggestion of ' suspension ’ of itself without 
offermg opposition All others must return to less violent forms of dreaming oonscions 
ness or wake up at once Here again it is clear that the whole thmg is pure and 
simple dreammg or hallncmation 

The twelfth stage is reached when the ego surrenders its personal likes and dis- 
likes and visnalises in its mind, the notion of its being devoid of meum and tuum 
The soul now has a vision of itself as a pure subject of knowledge and as devoid of 
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doing good generally in Hie thirteenth, for doing gof 4 to “ ('o/l" " m tin- f. ur! nth, 

and for continuity of creation in tiic fiftcrnth In the n\|ernlli the < In nt v? i 11 if 
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'ontributors claim to onjov 

Fo far, liowcvcr, ns thc'c additional Ftagf m foo'irm 1. 1 * • <<. r -i • ii 

ire intended to bring the traieller hv the firtl j 'h to tl < < , ] -• j 1 k 
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IS eliminated,— when he sees his dream creatures, hut is mvisible to himself and them 
both' In other words, his personality is to he suppressed m his own consciousness, 
so that he should be conscious of himself only as if he were a pair of eyes This 
IS to be merged m the cessation of duality which is the last representation minus 
the dual throng If the reader will abstract away everythmg from the last vision, 
he will then have the mvisible parr of eyes starmg at — ^Nothmg This is the final 
liberation, which, as the compiler tells us, " is to be attamed by some of the 
inmates of our lunatic asylums ” Does the reader still persist in askmg, how will 
the dual throng disappear? Well, our author’s reply comes to this beloved 1 you only 
know the world through your ideas or thought-forms, you suppress these, as it were, 
and, e-r-r-r — well, and nothmg will be left but the UNCONCEIVABLE ! 

Such 18 the doctrme that is preached m the Dream ' Problem But although 
many a philosophical term and expression find a place m its elaboration, it is actually 
supported by nothing more solid and substantial than bare assertions and asseverations 
interspersed here and there with a handful of insinuating similes, analogies and 
paralogisms Some of these assertions are too amazmg even for the abnormal mental 
faculties of the irresponsible inmates of certam public institutions some of whom, we 
are assured, are on the point of obtammg Emal Liberation We have, for mstance, 
the statement, on p 259 , 

“ The snn Is present ns a whole in the mlnntest ray of light ” 

Let US hope it only means that the qualities of the sun and not the sun itself 
are present, etc 

On p 274 we are told in reference to maya that “ bemg itself a nonexistence, 

it possesses a wonderful sliaMt (power) of making an unreality look as real ” 

It will serve no useful purpose to criticise the book any further , suffice it 
to say that it is as much remarkable for its hasty assumptions as it is for its inconceiv- 
able ideas and illogical deductions Perhaps the law of polarity which is the keynote of 
the philosophy underlymg the author's thesis might some fine mommg succeed m. 
demonstratmg that good reason and fallacy are but two poles of one and the same 
tbmg, and are identical on the prmciple of "opposites being the same’’ (p 260); 
but till that 18 done we are not called upon to take it senously 

It only remains to disabuse the mind of our author of the notion that all views 

are equally true, and lead to the same goal We shall compare the system which he 

himself advocates side by side with Jainism, to enable him to perceive that there is little 
if anythmg at all in common between them 


Our Author 


1 The world is a created world 

2 The world is not real, bemg an 
imaginary creation m the mmd of its 
Creator 


Jainism 


1 Nobody ever created the world 

2 The world is neither unreal nor 
imaginary It is nobody’s mental creation. 


♦The danlogisHc form will he found to he heat suited for the occasion, though, of course. It does not 
rcprefciit on ncUial conversation 
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Onr Anthor ( JauuBm 

I 

( 


3 There is no such thing as the Abso- 
Inte There are six substances, viz , Jtva 
(spmt, or souJs), matter, etc 

4 Jtra? (souls) are lUueorv I 4 No, the souls are real 


3 The Absolute is the only reality 


5 The goal is to bring about a dissolu- 
lOD of one’s personality i e , separateness 

nto the non-dual Absolute 

/ 

6 When the goal is reached there inll 
te no ideas of duality left in one’s con- 
j«'onsness 


j 6 The goal is to attain to godhood 
I There can be no merger of tvro or more 
real existences into one 


; 6 On reachmg the goal every soul be- 

j comes omniscient, all-perceivmg, and per- 
I fectly happy, and possesses mexhanstible 
1 energr 


7 The condition of final liberation is 
l-Tond mind, speech and irords It is 
i’“i:ether inconceivable 

5 The ' path ’ lies along the line of 
nxeslioa and contemplation as described 
r the hlnim.l 

0 I also preach complete renunciation 


•1 It is not possible for me to pomt 
i single soul vho might be said to 
- attained to fesl liberation 


7. Not so; all things are knowable 


8 The ‘ path ’ does not lie through 
hallucination or dream, but consists in the 
destruction of l.arma^, as taught by the 
Ttrthamlaras 

9 No doubt; but it can never be per- 
fect; because of — pardon the observation — 
vour hallncmafions you are not in a posi- 
tion to judge of tvhat is perfection m re- 
nunciation. 

10. We can grre the biographies of a 
large number of souls who are now living 
t m mrrana and enjovmg the beatitude of 
final liberation. 


■' We create ocr mental worlds as we 
--i on the nath thus filling our crea- 
. r-.-h whatever kmd of popuIaHon we 
ae=hovmg ti= undesirable ones 


11- The happiest dreams have an end- 
ing, Suppression of ideas is no proof of 
their destruction When suppressed ideas 
break loose and become turbulent, they dis- 
place the mental equipoise TIany people 
go mad the»-xand wander about m i^crr^arc 

i \ 
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Ora Antbor. Jamism 

•fihrougli different forms of life Medita- 
tion and contemplation do not certainly 
mean day-dreaimng Contemplate, if you 
can, in agreement vritb truth; but if you 
cannot, then don’t contemplate at all. 
^Nature can never actually and permanent- 
ly accept a false suggestion, hoTvever for 
cibly given One cannot make oneself a 
stone actually and permanently by atlto- 
or lietro-suggestion, neither can one 
render that unconscious whose very nature 
I IS consciousness I 


12 Contemplabon m necessary for pro- yg Yes, but not day-dreaming. Our 
^ess on the path ijea of contemplation has nothing in com- 

mon with the dreaming state of consciouB- 
ness you try to force on yourself Con- 
templation for us means a process which 
I augments the punty of consciausnesa, final- 
! ly making it omniscient. 


13 IVhat IS the diSerence between I 13 Ton should know that the effect can 
TOUT process and mine when we both try never be the same where the causes ere dit- 
to avoid raga (attachment) ana dceja (aver- ' ferent Ton avoid raga and dre?o for 
fiion)? j thin gs of this world to be free to enjoy 

I vour own mental creations, hut we give 

J • 

' them np to remove the impurities of our 
, soul Tour case resembles that of Trof. 

' Macrau’s Eoman convict whose indiffer- 
ence to his convict’s life only arose from 
his greater attachment for the heantiful 
i wife and family of his dreams whom he 
' was “ so ansions to meet ” 

This is clearly raga which is a canse 
' of bondage In our case there are no 
' dreams and visions to be attached to We 
do not give up one thing to fall m love 
, with another The difference between the 
; results, yours and our own, is great for this 
1 reason If you were asked to separate 
i the gold from the dross in a lump of ore, 

i 
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Our Author. Jaimsm. 


you would simply daub the thmg yellow 
and then hypnotize yourself to regard it 
as gold; but we should not be content till 
we brought out the precious metal by 
separatmg every particle of impurity from 
itl 

14 Contemplation as I practise it gives 14 Only artificial happiness can result 
me pleasure How, then, can you object to from artificial means , your pleasure is 
it? manufactured in the Land of Dreams and 

can never be real Beal happiness is the 
very nature of the soul, and cannot possib- 
ly be had by a contemplation of natural 
or artificial dreams The sensualist’s 
pleasure has been condemned by all Your 
* ’ happmesB from your own creations can only 

be due to your perception or enjoyment 
' thereof, and, therefore, must be sensual in 

nature It makes no difference that your 
' creations ’ are mental ; for their enjoy- 
ment IS no less sensual for that reason 

16. In deep-sleep we “ dive, as it were, 16 Your language is meaningless to 
into the fountain which is the soucre of us Do your words represent actual things 
our being and energy, and enjoy the bliss and processes is nature or are you only 
of the everlastmg glory in the lap of our usmg a metaphor? What is the signi- 
Pather ” ficance of the word ‘ dive,’ which you 

qualify by the phrase ' as it were? ’ 
What, again, is the idea underlying the 
expression ‘ the source of our being and 
energy ’ A livmg being is a jtva ensouled 
m a body , but surely you do not mean 
that the atoms of matter composing the 
body fall apart m deep sleep, and fly back 
to their places at the first davn of return- 
ing consciousness ' Perhaps your idea only 
18 that the operation of “ diving ” is per- 
formed by spirit alone? But then spirit 
has no source whatsoever, being a simple 
substance I The writer of solution No TL 
understands this clearly (see p 70) 
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16 I bad better give you my idea of 
bliss . if you read the following passage 
at the top of p 361 of the Dream Problem 
you would understand what I mean by 
bliss 

" A new'bom infant and a puran gnant 
£he whose knowledge is perfect] are appa- 
rently the same, but m the one ignorance 
and in the other knowledge predommates 
Both are in the state of bliss (ananda), 
fearless (rjirblie), desixeless {nirvasnic) and 
BO forth, but m the case of the infant, the 
instmct has to undergo a change or evolu- 
tion into higher states, while the ptiran 
gnam ever remains the same The infant 
knows not that he is happy and blissful, 
while the gnaw knows that he is absolute 
bliss incarnate " 

17 But sushupti (deep sleep) is not a 
myth 


Probably what you mean is that every 
soul becomes what you call the all-pervad- 
mg Absolute dunng the hours of deep- 
sleep every night'’ But that would be 
tantamount to saying that every soul ob- 
tains Fmal Liberation every night and 
after some six hours re-enters the body, 
which IS m too violent a conflict with the 
doctrme of harma and transimgration of 
souls to be true 

Lastly, it IS difdcult to understand what 
you mean by the expression ‘ the bliss of 
the everlastmg glory In your concep- 
tion of Fmal Liberation, which, in your 
own words, means onlv “ a complete dis 
solution of personality and separateness 
into one Absolute, Advaita ” (p 329], 
there is no room for such a thmg as bliss 

16 We can only hope that it is a case 
of mispnnt, and not a deliberate statement 
on your part, when you say that a child 
IS m the state of bliss (ananda) and 
desireless (iiircosnic), though it is difficult 
to see how misprintmg could have occurred 
on such an extensive scale In case our 
suggestion about a misprmt be not accept- 
able to you, it will be interestmg to know 
m which particular state of the infantme 
existence may an infant be regarded as 
blissful and desirelesB — ^whether when it is 
" cross ” and peevish, or when crymg for 
milk, a toy, or anythmg else? 


17 Deep sleep is your stumbhng block 
You seem to think that because there is 
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Our Author. 

Jainism 

1 

statement of Sister Deomata, which you 
accept, to the effect that the deep-sleep state 
IS a withdrawmg from the many to the 
one, from the manifested to the power that 
manifests (p 238) is a puce assumption. 
It 18 no argument to say that because we 
feel refreshed after sound sleep, therefore 
deep-sleep must signify the merger of the 
soul m the Absolute Sleep is refreshmg 
because durmg the hours of rest the physi- 
cal system is enabled to absorb and dis- 
pose of the poisonous secretions m certam 
sensitive parts of the nervous system 
caused by the pressure of the activities of 
waking life. 


No need to dwell any longer on the point ; there ' is so little in common between 
the two systems that if one of them be the path to ntrcono, the other must necessarily 
lead to bondage and pam 

To conclude, the Dream Problem would have been better written if its talented 
author had kept his mmd m touch with the concrete reality, and taken the trouble 
to test the logical value of every statement he was gomg to make Above all, it is 
mcumbent on all writers to remember that thorny questions cannot be disposed of by 
making sweeping assertions, like the one on p 278, to the effect that Vedanta is the basis 
of all religions A clear issue should be framed as to each and every such point, and no 
opmion should be hazarded without a full and careful examination of all the available 
evidence and of the arguments both for and agamst each side’s view 
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The origin of the creed of Tv) thamlcaras, that is Jaimsm, has been 
a fruitful source of speculation and error for the moderns who have 

r 

advanced all sorts of hypotheses concerning its rise. It was at one time 
thought that it originated, as an offshoot of Buddhism, in the sixth century 
A.D. Recent research has, however, fully demonstrated the fact that it 
has existed at least from 300 yeais before Buddha, and modern Orientalists 
are now agreed on the point that Bhagwan Parasva Nath, the twenty- 
third Ttrthamkara, is not a mythical figure, but a real historic.il being. 
It is not necessary to cite much authority in proof of this, the following 
quotations being quite sufficient to demonstrate the fact that Buddhism 
cannot possibly be regarded as the source of Jainism. 

“ We cannot,” said Dr T K Laddu,* " trace anj reliable bistorj of Jainiani 
beyond Yardbamana Mabavira Tbis nmcb, bowever, is certain that Jainism is older 
than Buddhism and was founded probably bj some one, either Parasvanatba or some 
otbei TirthaviKaTa vbo bad lived before the time of Mabavira 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr S C. Tidjabhnshan is equally clear on the 
point and writes t — 

" It may be held that Indrabhuti Gautama, a direct disciple of Mabniira i\bo:c 
teachings be collected together, vas a contemporary of Buddha Gautama the reputed 
founder of Buddhism and of Aksbapada Gautama the Brahman author of the Nyaya 
Sutras,” 

Turning to European writers on the subject, tlie following fiom the 
Encycloptedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol VII. p 4 G.j, may be taUen to 
be the last word on the subject — 

” Notuitbstanding the radical difference in their philosophical nolions, JniniMii 
and Buddhism, being originally both orders of monks outside the pale of Brahmanism, 
present some resemblance in outuard appearance, so that e\en Indian v.ntcrs occasional 
ly have confounded them It is, therefore, not to be uondcred at that romc European 
scholars who became acquainted with Jainism through inadequate Famplcs of Jaina 
literature easily persuaded themsehes that it was an offshoot f»f Buddhism But it 


» bt c the * } ull Text of Ibt .\ddrc'‘» br Dr T K Laddu, jiublDhed b' the Hon ‘'fcj , ‘•>*drel» 
>ld\Qtaya, BcnBrc*! 

See The Jalna Gazette, Vol X ^o 1 
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lias since been proved beyond donbt that their theory is "nrong, and that Jainism is 
at least as old as Buddhism For the canomcal books of the Buddhists frequently mention 
the Jams as a rival sect, under their old name Isigantha and their leader m 
Buddha’s tune, Kataputta (Nata- or Fatiputta bemg an epithet of the last prophet of 
the Jams, Tardbamana Mahavira), and they name the place of the latter’s death 
-Pava, m agreement ivith Jain tradition On the other hand, the canonical books of 
the Jams mention as contemporaries of Mahavira the same kings as reigned during 
Buddha’s career, and one of the latter’s rivals Thus it is established that Mahavira 
vras a contemporary of Buddha, and probably somevrhat older than the latter, urho 
outlived his rival’s decease at Pava Mahavira, however nnhke Buddha, was most 
jprobably not the founder of the sect which reieres bun as their prophet, nor the 
author of their religion His predecessor, Parsva, the last Tirthamlara but one, 
seems to have better claims to the title of the founder of Jamism, . but m the 
^ibsence of historical documents we cannot venture to go beyond a conjecture ” 

We may also qnote the authority of Dr. Johann George Buhler, 
C I.B., LL D., Ph.D , who writes (see ‘ The Jainas pages 22 and 23) • — 

the Buddhists themselves confirm the statements of the Jamas about their 
prophet Old historical traditions and mscnptions prove the independent existence of 
the sect of the Jamas even during the first five centuries after Buddha’s death, and 
among the mscnptions are some which clear the Jama tradition not only from the 
suspicion of fraud but bear powerful witness to its honesty ” 

In his Essay on Jama Bibliography, Dr. A Guennot maintains : 

“ There can no longer be any doubt that ParshTanath was a historical 
personage.” — (Quoted from the Jaina Gazette for 1927, p. 10.3.) 

We need only refer further to tne authority of Major-General 

J G R- Forlong, F.R.S.E., F.R AS, MAI, etc., a learned scholar and 
writer, who points out, as the result of over seventeen years’ study and 
research (see Short Studies in the Science of Comparative Religions, 
pages 243-4) 

“ All Upper, Western, Xorth Central India was then — say 1500 to 800 B C 
-and, indeed, from unknown times — ruled by Turamans, convemently called Dravids, 
and given to tree, serpent, and phalik worship but there also then existed throughout 
upper India an ancient and highly organized religion, philosopbikal, ethikal and severely 
■ascetikal, viz , Jatntsm, out of which clearly developed the early ascetikal features of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism 

“ Liong before Aryans reached the Ganges, or even the Sarasvati, Jamas had 
been taught by some twenty-tv o prominent Bodhas, saints or Tirthamkaras, pnor 
to the historical 23rd Bodha Parsva of the 8th or 9th century B C , and he knew of 
all his predecessors — ^pious Eishis hvmg at long mtervals of time ; and of several 
scriptures even then known as Purvas or Puranas, that is, ‘ ancient,’ which had been 
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handed dou-n > for ages m the memorj of recognised anchorites-, Vanaprasthas or 
• Jorest recluses ' This was more especially a Jama Order, severely enforced by all 
their ‘ Bodhas ’ and particularly in the 6th century B C by the 24th and last, Maha 

Vira of 698 626 !B C This ascetik Order continued in Brahmanism and Buddhism 

throughout distant Baktna and Dacia* as seen is our Study I and S Books E , 
Vols XXn and XLV ” r , , ^ ^ 

The above expressions of' opinion of non- Jama writers, -^hile not always 
recognising the historicity of the first twenty-two Tirthamkaras of Jainism, 
fnlly establish the fact that it has prevailed in the world for at least 2,800 
years, that is to say, from a period of three hundred years before Buddha. 
It follows, therefoie, that Jainism cannot bossibly be described as an off- 
shoot of Buddhism. ' ' 

The important question which now arises on these established facts is, 
whether Jainism is an offshoot of Hinduism ? 

Certain modern writers^ now imagine it to be a daughter of the 
Brahmamcal religion, -risen, as a protest, against the birth (caste) ex- 
clusiveness of the parent creed This opinion is based on the notion 
that the Rig Veda being the record of the thoughts of a period when 
humanity was in a sort of intellectual childhood, must be considered 
to be prior in time to the more intellectually developed forms of religion. 
Starting from this assumption, it is argued that Jainism is a protest against 
the old religion, and must be presumed to be a rebellious daughter of 
the parent creed to which it bears a close resemblance. 

Unfortunately, there is no independent testimony available on this 
important point, since neither monuments nor any other kind of histori- 
cal data'\ are forthcoming to throw any light on the situation The 
question has to be decided, solely and simply, by the intrinsic testimony 
furnished by the scriptures of the two creeds independently of all ex- 
ternal help. We shall, therefore, study the teachings of the two religions, 
side by side, to be able to test the claim of each to greater 
antiquity. 


* See ‘ The Heart of Jainism,’ p 6 

f The Jama Eecords -do, indeed, prove the great antiquity of Jainism, but as 
the modern Historian is apt to distrust all documents that are net strictly historical, we 
may leave them out of consideration at present 
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To begin with Hinduism, its writings consist of Vedas, Brahmanas, 
Upanishads and Puranas. Of these the Vedas are' the oldest ; the 
Brahmanas come next in the order of time; the Upanishads follow still 
later and the Puranas last of all. All the Vedas also do not belong tO' 
the same period ; that known by the name of Rig being the oldest. 
Thus, Hinduism is one of those creeds which ure characterised by 
periodic evolution and growth. 

This fact speaks for itself, and gives rise to the inference that 
Hinduism has not always been what it is today ; and it is clear that 
important additions have been made to it, from time to time, to impart 
to it that look of perfection which it undoubtedly lacked in the Vedas, 
notwithstanding the highly mystic tone of their sacred hymns 

When we turn to find out what was the teaching of the early 
Hinduism of the Vedic or pre*Vedic period, we are met with the difiSculty 
which even the Upanishad- writers failed to solve satisfactorily, for we 
have nothing in the nature of a systematic or scientific exposition of 
religion in the Vedas, but only a collection of hymns addressed to a 
host of deities almost all of whom are now regarded as pure personi- 
fications of the various forces of nature The Brahmanas admittedly lay 
no claim to a scientific treatment of the subject, and consist mostly in 
sacrificial ritual, while the Upanishads, m spite of their philosophical 
tendency, need elaborate commentaries to be understood, and are also 
full of such mythical matters as the creation of living beings by BrahmS 
as the result of repeated acts of rape on his own unmarried daughter, 
Satarupa * Even the six schools of philosophy or darshanas, which 
endeavoured to give a systematic presentation of the subject of Religion, 
end in contradicting one another The result is that nobody seems to 
know even today what is the true teaching of Hinduism, though the 
follower of the Ishvaraless Sankhya is dubbed a Hindu as much as the 
devotee of Vishnu, or the worshipper at the shrine of Sitla, the control- 
ling deity of small-pox, So far as sacrificial rites are concerned, there 
can be little doubt that animal sacrifices are opposed to the purity of the 
spirit of the Rig- Veda, and that such ceremonies as the a^a-medha 
(goat-sacrifice), the as'va-medha (horse-sacrifice), the go-medha (cow- 


* See The Bnhad Aranyaka Upatil^ad, 14 4 
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sacriQce) and the purusa-medlvi (human-sacrifice) were adopted after- 
wards in some evil moment of time This is evident from the general 
nature of the personifications made, especially from that of Agni which 
represents tapas (asceticism), the direct antithesis of the principle under- 
lying human or animal sacrifice. Such of the Vedic texts as, Childless 
be the devouring ones,”* and those which contain strong imprecations 
against ralcshasas and flesh-eaterst also furnish strong evidence in 
support of this view The tremendous endeavours Hindus have 
themselves made subsequently to put a symbolical interpretation on 
the sacrificial text only go to show how bitterly the Hindu heart 
was opposed to animal-sacrifice. How these sacrificial texts came 
to be incorpoiated in the Vedas, is involved in obscurity, the only thing 
certain about them being that they were opposed to the true spirit of 
Hinduism, and, therefore, must have been added later on, under some 
evil influence, since it is not likely that a purity-lovmg religion would 
indulge in tins kind of cruel and misleading symbolism 

This finishes our survey of Hinduism which entitles us to hold that 
precision of thought and language has never been a distinguishing 
feature of that creed at any stage of its activities. This amounts to 
saying that Hinduism has never been free from the nebulosity and 
confusion of thought which are the distinguishing marks of mystic 
poetry, and that its foundation consists solely m a collection of emble- 
matical hymns, addressed to personified powers and forces, hence, 
imaginary deities, springing up in the mystery-loving fancy of the 
poet-sages of the past. 

When we turn to Jainism we find a very different state of affairs 
It is a purely scientific system of religion and insists on a thorough under- 
standing of the problem of life, or soul Far from having recei\ed 
periodic additions, it has descended to us in its original form, and although 
a few schisms have taken place in its constitution during the last 1,.S00 
yeais or so, nothing of importance has been added to or subtracted from 
its teaching 


* The Vig Vcaa, 1 21 5 

■* See Wilkins’ Hinan Mvthologv, p 27 
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It is necessary to refer briefly to the teaching of Jainism to under- 
stand the marvellous perfection of thought exhibited by it. It poiuts 
out that the attainment of the supreme bliss, the coudition of Godhood, is 
the real ideal of the soul, though it is not alvrays conscious thereof. 
The realisation of the supreme status, it is further pointed out, is possible 
vdth one’s o^vn exertion, never by the favour or grace of another. The 
reason for this is that the supreme status of the Siddhntman (God) is the 
essential nature of the soul, -^hich, in the condition of impurity, or imper- 
fection, is not manifested by it owing to the bondage of different kinds 
of karma^ These karmas are forces of different sorts which arise from 
the union of soul with matter, and which can only be destroyed by 
self-exertion So long as a soul remains ignorant of its own true nature, 
it cannot exert itself to reabse its natural perfection and joy. Hence, 
knowledge of the nature of spirit and other substances and of the forces 
which cripple the natural powers of the soul, is essential to the attainment 
of final emancipation from the bondage of karmas. 

It is the accurate, or right knowledge, springing from true discern- 
ment. of the seven principles called tattvas which is absolutely essential 
to the attainment of the goal of spiritual evolution This must be 
accompanied by right conduct, that is, exertion in the right direction for 
the destruction of karmic bonds and the obtainment of release from the 
cycle of transmigration, i e , repeated births and deaths 

Such, briefly, is the teaching of Jainism, and it is obvious that the 
whole thing is a chain of links based on the Law of Cause and Effect, 
in other words, a pei-fectly scientific school of pkilosophy j and the 
one most remarkable feature of the system is that it is not possible 
to remove, or alter, a single link from it without destroying the 
whole chain at once. It follows from this that Jainism is not a 
religion which may be said to stand in need of periodic additions 
and improvements, or to advance with times, for only that can be en- 
riched by experience which is not perfect at its inception 

To revert to early Hinduism of the Vedic period, we find nothing 
approaching the systematic perfection of Jamism either in the Rig or 
the remaining three Yedas whose authors merely content themselves by 
singing the praises of mythical gods — Agni, Indra and the like. Even 
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the doctrine of transmigration tvhich is an essential part of religion^ iri 
the true sen^e of the -word, has to be Spelt ’out laboriously from the 
mythological contents of the Vedas, and, as European scholars have 
pointed out, is only directly hinted &t in one place, which describes the 

soul as ‘ departing to the 'waters and the plants ” 

, \ 

We have thus no alternative left but to hold that early Hindnism, 
if taken in its exoteric sense, differs from the creed of the Tirthamkai as 
as much as any two dissimilar and disconnected 'things can differ from 
one another. 

As said in the introduction to the Jama Law, the Jains cannot be 
Hindu dissenters. Whenever there is a division in a religious community 

I \ 

the bulk of the creed remains the same The differences arise only in 
respect of a few matters Here if we regard Hinduism as non-allegorical 
and then compare it with Jainism, the differences are very great, their 
agreement is only in respect of a few particulars, excepting those matters 
which concern the ordinary mode of living (civilization) Even the cere- 
monies which appear to be similar are, in i eality, different in respect 
of their purport, if carefully studied The Jamas regard the world as 
eternal , the Hindus hold it to have been made by a creator In Jainism 
worship is not offered to an eternal and eternally pure god , but to those- 
Great Ones who have realized their high ideal and attained to Godhood 
themselves ; in Hinduism worship is performed of one Lord who is the 
creator and ruler of the world. The significance of worship m Hinduism 
is also not the same as that in Jainism. In Jainism it is a kind of idealatry 
that IS practised, there is no offering of food and the like , nor is a prayer 
made to the deity for boons. In Hinduism the attainment of the object is. 
by the will of certain dmne beings who are to be propitiated In respect 
of their scriptures, too, there are great differences between Hinduism 
and Jainism. Not one of the Books of the Hindus is accepted by the 
Jamas, nor do the Hindus accept a single ^Sstra of the latter The con- 
tents, too, of the Scriptures of the two religions differ Not one part of 
the four Vedas and the 18 Puranas recognised m Hinduism is included m 
the Jama Scriptures. Nor is any part of the Sacred Books of the Jainas 
mcluded clearly or expressly m the Hindu Books. The matters in res- 
pect of which there seems to be an agi eement between the Jainas and tho 
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Hindus are merely social ; their significance wherever they have a religious 
bearing is divergent. Ordinary agreement in respect of social matters is 
to be expected among communities that have been living together for 
•a long time, especially when intermarriages take 'place between them, 

amongst the Jainas and the Hindus. There are several social customs 
which are common to the Jainas. the Hindus and the Muhammadans, 
but they have no special significance with reference to religion. Many 
■customs are adopted, especially m imitation of kings and potentates, in 
one community from another. In times of calamity changes are some- 
times efEected in the religious practices to preserve religion and life. 
In the past the Hindus committed many acts of oppression against the 
Jainas Jaina saints and householders were ill-treated and some of them 
were even put to death. Under these circumstances the Jainas took the 
shelter of Brahmanical greed and began to employ the Brahmanas for 
the performance of their social ceremonies, so as to preserve themselves 
in that way The practice has continued and even today Brahmanas are 
employed by them to assist in the performance of marriage and other 
ceremonies at various stages But religious matters are quite different , 
they are not touched. There are great differences between the Hindus 
and the Jamas in the department of law also which have been described 
in “ The Jama Law.” 

It is thus impossible to regard the Yedas as the mother of the Jaina 
canon Indeed, the truth would seem to he the other way, for if we 
cnce disabuse our minds of the idea of revelation being the source of 
the Vedas, and can manage to understand the true teaching underlying 
its emblematic hymns, we can easily perceive the growth of Hindu 
mysticism from a scientific source outside its own domain. 

It has already been observed that neither the conception of the great 
ideal of Nirvana, that is, perfection and bliss, nor the doctime of transmi- 
gration of souls, with the underlying principle of karma, is to be found in 
the scripture of early Hinduism if taken in its popular sense, and it may 
■also be stated that even when these doctrines are disentangled from the 
mythical skein of the Vedic lore, they lack the scientific basis which they 
•enjoy in Jainism. In this respect, early Hinduism resembles Buddhism 
which also acknowledges the truth of the doctrine of transmigration and 
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the principle Df karmco, jbnt’does'not dxpl.nn the nature of -bondage or 
transmigration' in the 'scientific 'way they ate dealt with m^the Jainh 
Stddhania The inference these facts give risoto is plain,, and, plainly- 
put, amounts to this that the doctrines 'Of . karma, transmigration and 
final release were never discovered by Hindu dr’ Buddhist philosophers, 
nor wQie they ever revealed to them by an Omniscient „ or all-knowin|: 
Teacher (God) - - ’ 

To appreciate the merit of the argument, it is necessary to remember 
that the doctri,ne of kai ma is a highly latioiial and scientific treatment 
of the subject of spiiitual iinfoldment, and that it is 'based on the principle 
and causes of interaction between soul and matter, the absence of either of 
which will be absolutely fatal to its validitj% since a non-existent being 
cannot possibly be bound, and since there tan be no binding with im- 
aginaiy non-existent chains. ' Buddhism denies the existence of the soul, 
and does not hold the karmic bondage to be material in its .nature, while 
early Hinduism has little or nothing to say on the science of spiritual 
evolution These facts speak for themselves, and negative the idea of 
the Jamas having borrowed their elaborate system fiom either of them 
Nor 18 it possible to hold that the Jamas peifected the system of Hindus 
or any othei creed The following from the Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and BthiCa (Vol. VII p 472) contains a sufficient refutation of all such 
notions . — 

I 

“ A question must now be answered winch will present itself to every critical 
reader, viz , Is the Karma theory as explained above an original and integral part 
of the Jama system*’ It seems so abstruse and highly artificial that one would readily 
believe it a later developed metaphysical doctrine which was grafted on an originally 
religions system based on animistic notions and mtent on sparmg all livilig bemgs 
But such a hypothesis would be in conflict with the fact that this fcorma-theory, 
if not in aU details, certainly m the mam outlmes, is acknowledged m the oldest 
parts of the canon and presupposed by many expressions and technical terms occurrmg 
m them Nor can we assume that in this regard the canoiucal books represent a later 
dogmatic development for the following reason the terms Asrava, samvara, ntrjard, 
etc , can be understood only on the supposition that karma is a kind of subtle matter 
flowing or pouring into the soul (6.srava), that this mflux can be stopped 6r its inlets 
covered (samvara), and that the karma-matter received into the soul is consumed or 
digested, as it were, by it (nir]ar&) The Jams understand these terms m their 
literal meaning, and use them m explammg the way of salvation (the samvara of the 
dsravas and the nirjard lead to moksha) Now these terms are as old as Jainism For 
thu ‘Buddhists have borrowed from it the most significant term dsrava, they 
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it m very much the same sense as ihe Jams, hut not in its literal meaning, smce 
they do not regard the karma as snbtle matter, and deny the existence of a sonl 
into "which the karma conld have an ‘ influx ’ instead of samvara they say 6sar;a'kkhaya 
(dsraroksaya), ‘ destraction of the dsraaas,’ and identify it with magga (marga, * path ’). 
It IS ob"vions that with them Atrava has lost its literal meaning, and that, therefore, 
they must have borroived this term from a sect where it had retained its onginal 
significance, or, m other words, from the Jams The Bnddhists also nse the term 
■samvara, e g , stlasamvara, ‘ restramt nnder the moral law,’ and the participle samvata, 
' controlled,’ words which are not nsed m this sense by Brahmanical writers, and 
therefore are most probably adopted from Jainism, where in their literal sense they 
adequately express the idea that they denote Thus the same argument serves to 
piove at the same tune that the larma-theory of the Jams is an ongmal and mtegral 
piart of their system, and that Jamism is considerably older than the onmn of 
Buddhism ' 


"WTien we turn to Hinduism to enquire if the foZ7V??a-theory be the 
result of the researches of the Hindu risis, we find only a vague and 
incomplete conception of it in the early scripture of Hinduism The 
•conclusion here also is the same, namely, the fetrma-theory has been adopt- 
ed by the Hindus from some other creed, for if it were the product of the 
labour of Hindu r7sis, it would have retained that scientific aspect in 
the hands of its authors which it undoubtedly wears in Jainism. What 
is the nature of karma, bondage, emancipation and mrvana, is a subject 
■on which the Hindus seem to entertain the most conflicting and unscien- 
tific notions ; indeed, the terms asrava, samvara, and mrjaru nre some 
■of those which are almost wholly unknown to the Brahmanical creed, 
in spite of the elaborate intellectualism of the Cpaniaad-wnters, who tried 
to put their ancestral faith on a sound metaphysical basis The conclu- 
sion we are entitled to draw, then, is that Hinduism has itself borrowed 
that from some other source which is now regarded by some as its own 
discovery. 

The next question is, from whom could the Hindus have borrowed 
their karma-theorj ? Xot from the Buddhists, because Buddhism came 
into existence subsequently ; nor from any other creed than Jainism which 
undoubtedly is the oldest of all other religions which preach the doctrine 
of transmigration, and the only one which explains it in the scientific way. 

This practically disposes of the wrong notion that Jainism is a 
-daughter of Hinduism, but as the origin of the Yedas is ilikely to throw 
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considerable ligbt on the point, we shall now endeavour to trace out 
their source from the point of view of rational thought 

Modern research conceives the Vedas as a collection of the out- 
pourings of the human mind in its infancy when mankind feaied the 
elements, and were ready to fall on their Icnees to propitiate all kinds 
of physical forces, personified as gods and goddesses The state of 
civilization attained by the Hindus, as is evident from the intrinsic 
evidence furnished by the Vedas themselves, however, sufficiently 
disproves this notion For the authors of the sacred hymns were not 
piimitive men or savages, in any sense of the term, and cannot be said 
to have fallen down before fire (Agni) and other forces of nature in 
wonder and awe According to one European writer — 

“ The country occupied by the Aryans was peopled by various tribes, and divided 
into numerous principalities Many names of kings occur m the Vedas Mention 

is made of purpati, lords of cities, and gramani, beads of villages Eeferences 

aro made to well dressed females and to well-made garments From these passages 
and others relating to jewels, it may be gathered that considerable attention was 
already paid to personal decoration The materials of clothing were probably cotton 
and vool The form of the garments was much about the same as among the modem 
Hmdus A turban is mentioned Eeferences to needle and sewmg suggest that made 
dresses were not unknown Iron cities and fortifications are mentioned 

Intoxicatmg liquors are mentioned in the hymns Nearly a whole mandala of the Eig 
Veda 18 devoted to the praise of Soma Juice Wme or spirit, stira, was also m use 

“ The chief occupations of the Aryans were fighting and cultivatmg the soil 
Those who fought gradually acquired influence and rank, and their leaders appear as 
Eajas Those who did not share in the fightmg were called Vts, Vatsyas, or 
householders ” 

Describing the state of tbe Hindu society of tbe Vedic period. Dr 
Wilson observes — 

‘‘ That the Aryans were not merely a nomadic people is very evident As well 
fls their enemies they had their villages and towns as well cattle-pens , and many 
of the appliances, conveniences, luxuries and vices found m congregated masses of human 
family They knew the processes of spmmng and weaving, on which they were 
doubtless principally dependent for their clothmg They were not strangers to the use 
of iron and to the crafts of the blacksmith, copper-smith, carpenter, and other artisans 
They used hatchets m felling the trees of their forests, and they had planes for 
polishing the wood of their carts They fabricated coats of mail, clubs, bows, arrows, 
javelins, swords or cleavers, and discs to carry on their warfare, to which they were 
sometimes called by the sound of the conch shell They made cups, pitchers, and 
long and short ladles, for use, m their domestic economy and the worship of the gods 
They employed professional barbers to cut off their hair They knew bow to turn 
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tlie existence of sucli knowledg-e, in a clear scientific way, is also an 
unavoidable necessity But where shall we look for this knowledg'e 
-of truth if not in Jainism, which is the only other ancient religion an 
India? It Mlows from this that the Jama system is really the basis 
-of the sacied poetiy of the Rig- Veda, whose authors personified different 
functions of life as well as certain latent spiritual forces of the soul 
as gods and goddesses , _ 

The force of the observation that the sup ei structure of Vedic 
mythology is based on a foundation of fragmentary truth taken from 
the Jama Siddhanta, will be evident to any one who will seriously 
leflecton the origin of the doctrine of transmigi-ation and its underlying 
principle of Karma That this doctrine was known to the author or 
authors of the Vedas is apparent from the passage in the Big Veda 
which speaks of the soul as ‘ departing to the waters or the plants ’ (see 
Indian Myth and Legend ’ by Donald A Mackenzie, p 116), as well 
as fiom the general tenor of the philosophy underlying the Vedic 
mythology 

If it be conceded m agreement with Yaska, a commentator of 
the Vedas, that there are three important deities m the Vedas, Agni 
whose place is on the earth, Vayu or India whose place is m the air, 
and Suiya whose plane is in the sky, it becomes easy to perceive that 
these deities receive severally many appellations in consequence of 
the diversity of their functions (see ‘ The Hindu Mythology ’ by W J- 
Wilkins, p 9 ) We have explained the nature of Indra to a certain 
extent already, and shall also describe it here later on, but Surya is 
the symbol of omniscience (levala jnana), and Agni of the ‘ fire ’ of 
asceticism Thus, the three principal deities of the Vedic risis are 
symbolical of the three different aspects of spirit, Surya representing 
it in its natural effulgence, Indra depicting it as the lord and enjoyer 
of matter, and Agni standing 'for its sin-destroymg characteristics to 
be developed under the influence of asceticism The three legs of Agni 
indicate the threefold nature of tapas (asceticism), relating to the mind, 
speech and the body, while his seven arms indicate the seven occult 
forces conceived to be lying dormant in the seven clwLras (plexuses) of 
the body The ram, the favouiite mount of the god, is a symbol of 
lower peisonality (see ante chapter VIII) which is to be sacnficed for 
the gloiification of the higher Self The ‘"Pieces of wood ’ which give 
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birtli to AgTii represent the physical body and the material organ 
of mind' which are both consumed before the final emancipation. 
As the pure ditine qualities of the soul are brought into manifestation 
through the fire of tapas, Agni is described as the pnest of gods who 
appear at his invocation Finally, Agni {tapas) is also to take the soul 
to the region of the ancestors (hfirvana) where it shall dwell for ever 
in the enjoyment of peace and wisdom and happiness 

Such IS the nature of Agni, the youthful pnest of the gods. He 
is not a being but an impersonation, and the impersonation is not of 
the physical fire, as the European translators of tfie Vedas have 
imagined it to be, but of the 7t.arni<j-eonsuming fire of the soul itself, 
as manifested in the practising of ta-pas This one impersonation is 
sufficient to show that the brain which conceived it must have been 
familiar with the doctrine of transmigration and the theory of larma; 
and the fact that the doctnne is preached in allegorical garb indicates 
that the author of the mystic impersonation did not realize the unfor- 
tunate effect of imparting religious instruction in emblematic form He 
could not, then, have been truly illumined himself, and must, therefore, 
have borrowed the teaching from some othei source, which, outside 
Jainism, is not to be found elsewhere in the world 

It may also be pointed out here that Hinduism itself has always 
admitted and never disputed the great antiquity of Jainism and of its 
founder, Bhagwan Eisabha Deva, whom the Hindus regard as an 
incarnation of Visnu He is mentioned in the Varaha and Agni 
Puranm, which place his historicity beyond question, giving the name 
of his mother — Marudevi — and of his son, Bhaiata, after whom India 
came to be called Bharatavarsha m the past The Bhagavata Ptirdna 
likewise makes a mention of the holy Tirthamkara, and acknowledges 
him as the founder of Jainism 

According to the last named Pvrdna, Eisabha Deva was the ninth 
avatdra (incarnation) of Yisnu, and preceded the Vdmana or Dwarf, 
Eama, Knsna and Buddha who are also regarded as avatdras. How, 
since the Vdmana avatara, the fifteenth in the order of enumeration, 
IS expressly referred to in the Eig Veda, it follows that it must have 
priority in point of time to the composition of the hymn that refers to 
it ; and inasmuch as Bhagwan Eisabha Deva even preceded the 
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Vamana a/vatdra,_he must have fiounshed still earlier* Thus, there- 
can he, no doubt but that the compositiou of the Vedas took place a 
considerable time, after the establishment of Jainism in the present 
cycle 1 of time 

It IS also interesting- to note that the name Eisabha in Hinduism 
has been ti’eated as a, symbbl of Dhanna; and the same is the case 
■vvith the bull which is the distinguishing maik of the Hply Tir- 
thanikara, and engraved on His consecrated statues Mr K H Iyer 
says as to this in his Peimanent History of Bharata Varsha, vol i. 
p 213' — 

“ The name Eishabh constantly mentioned as referring to the father of Bharata, 
signifies Dharma nsually described as a bull in the Puranas.” 

This IS quite sufficient to, show that in personifying Dharma for 
the requirement of their mythological teachings, the minds of the 
nsi composers of these ingenious symbols naturally went back to Risabha 
Deva, as the first, Tirthannlara and founder of Dharma (religion) 
Under the circumstances it is not suipiising that the bull which is. 
the mark of the Holy TiHhamkara, should also be associated with 
Dharma in the symbolical language of Hindu mythology 

The Hindus naturally claim divine authorship for their Vedas,, 
but the nature of the hymns shows that the claim is unfounded 
Eevelation, in its true sense, means either (a) the discovery of truth 
by one’s own soul by means o£ direct perception, called kevala ynuna 
(omniscience), or (h) the statement of pure truth by an omniscient 
Teacher (TrrthamLaro) prior to His leaving the world to enter wirvana 
The Vedas are said to belong to the latter type, since they are described 
as 6 j that which is heard It is, therefore, necessary to 

ascertain the nature of the propounding source of true iruU or scripture. 


* The fact that the Vedic text is couched m mythological language does not 
impair the accuracy of this inference, smce the Vedic mythology, like that of the epica 
and furanas, has, m many mstances, dra-wn the raw material of its personifications, 
metaphoiB and allegories from well-knovm facts and events of history The Jama 
puranas prove the historicity of both Srt Bi?ahha Deva Bhagwan and Vi?hu j-tjf, 
•who came to be known as the Fomana Acatara, because of his relievmg, on one 
occasion, the suSeimg of certain ascetic saints, by icontracting his body to a dwarfish size 
and then expanding it to incredible dimension^, with , the aid of an occult power acquired 
by thcj performance of austere asceticism. 
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The main thing to be borne in mind in this connection is that speech — 
rrhaterer be its form and whether it be voluntary or not — ^is a kind of 
material movement, and arises by the agitation of material ‘ bodies ’ 
The disturbance is then communicated to the matter of the atmosphere 
which carries it to the ear of the hearer The impulses of the mind, 
which are responsible for the production of voluntary speech, 
consist in subtle movements, which, originating in a matter-ridden 
will, are communicated, through the nervous mechanisms, to the organs 
of speech in the throat But a pure spirit is not connected through 
nervous mechanisms with a body or with the material organs of speech. 
Hence, where there is no taint of matter left in the soul, speech 
necessarily becomes impossible for it. It follows from this that a 
bodiless soul, or, in general terms, pure spirit, is incapable of communi- 
cating with men by means of speech. Further, since perfect freedom 
from the bondage of matter is possible only by Self-contemplation in 
the highest degree, no pure spirit can possibly be interested in the 
ahairs of others. It is, therefore, certain that there can be no 
revelation by a pure Spurt, such as a revealing god is conceived to be, 
to men. 

It is also worth noting that there can be no true revelation except 
■'n plain terms, since the T irthamLara is devoid of motives for conceal- 
ment of truth, and cannot, therefore, be credited with a desire to use 
language which is liable to misinterpretation, hence likely to mislead 
There can be no revelation through high or special priests, or mystic 
poets and saints. On this point it is only sufficient to read the 
scriptures of the different creeds now prevailing in the world to be 
convinced of the fact that the message, or command, whose authorship 
IS ascribed to God is at times contradicted by anothei such message, 
or command, in the same book, and, generally, by some passage in 
the scripture of another creed The secret of this kind of inspiration — ■ 
it is really nothing but being possessed by an idea — ^lies in the fact 
that the priest, or the inspired seer, as the case may be, trains himself, 
by a long course of fasting, sacriffcial worship, and the like, to enter 
into a sort of abnormal state in which the powers of his soul are 
manifested in a more or less marked degree These are generally 
mistaken by men for a manifestation of divine favour, and all kinds 
of absurd and fanciful notions are founded upon them The fact, 
however^ is that the suspension of the functioning of the 'discriminative 
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f ability puts tlie ^most predominant idea for the ' moment in possession 
■oi'the' mentkl 'field of the seer, so that his coliversation is tinged with 
his personal prejudices and beliefs, notwithstanding the fact that he 
believes himself to be inspired by his deity ' The following account 
•of a Polynesian priesth inspiration may be read with advantage in this 
connection (see Science and Hebrew Tradition by T H Huxley, 
p 324) — ^ > 

‘ ' a bog was killed and cooked over night, and, together with plantains, 

jams, and the materials fot making the peculiar dnnk kava (of ' Which the Tongans 
were very fond), was carried the next day to the priest A circle, as for an ordinary 
kava dr inkin g entertamment was then formed , hut the priest, as the representative of 
the god, took tfie highest place, while the chief sat outside the circle, as an expression 
•of humility calculated to please the god ‘ As soon as they are all seated the priest is 
considered as mspired, the god being supposed to exist mthm him from that moment 
He remains for a considerable time in silence with his hands clasped before him, his 
■eyes are cast down and he rests perfectly still During the time the victuals are 
bemg shared out and the kava preparmg, the Matabooles sometimes begin to consult 
him, sometimes he answers, and at other tunes not, in either case he remains with 
his eyes cast down Frequently he will not utter a word till the repast is finished 
and the kava too When he speaks he generally begins in a low and very altered 
tone of voice, which gradually rises to nearly its natural pitch, though sometimes a 
little above it All that he says is supposed to be the declaration of the god, and he 
accordingly speaks m the first person, as if he were the god All this is done generally 
without any apparent mward emotion or outward agitation , but, on some occasions, 
his countenance becomes fierce, and as it were inflamed, and his whole frame agitated 
with inward feeling, he is seized with an universal tremblmg, the perspiration breaks 
■out on his forehead, and his lips turning black are convulsed , at length tears start in 
floods from his eyes, his breast heaves with great emotion, and his utterance is choled 
These symptoms gradually subside Before this paroxysm comes on, and after it is over, 
he often eats as much as four hungry men under other cucumstances could devour ” 


Commenting upon this instance, Prof T H Huxley obseiwes — 


The phenomena thus described, m language which, to any one who is familiar 
with the manifestations of abnormal mental states among ourselves, bears the stamp 
of fideLty, furnish a most instructive commentary upon the story of the *' ifc woman 
of Endor As m the latter, we have the possession by the spirit or soul, the 

strange voice the speaking m the first person Unfortunately nothing tbeyond the loud 
erv) IS mentioned as to the state of th^ wise woman of Endor But -hit vo Jc'’rn 
from other sources (eg 1 Sam x 2(i — 24) respecting the physical concomitants of 
inspiration among the o’d Israelites has its exact equivalent in this and othe” accounts 
of Bolynesian Prophetism 
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Similar siglits can be witnessed bj any one at tbe tombs of 
certain dead ' saints ’ in India, and even an ordinary syana (medinm) 
can manage to ‘ disb np ’ something in tbis line witbont mncb tronble. 
As stated above, tbis is not an instance o£ revelation, bnt of * possession ' 
by an idea. 

Tbe tme cbaxacteristics of revelation are mentioned in tbe Rafna 
Karanda SrdvaJtachdra. and may be briedy described as foUovrs: — 

(i) it sbonld proceed from an omniscient TirfhamLara; 

('li) it sbonld be absolntely irrefutable, ie., incapable of being” 
disproved by logic: 

tiii) it sbonld be in agreement witb perception (or observation), 
inference and reliable testimony: 

("iv) it sbonld be belpfnl to all jhas, that is, it sbonld not directly 
or indirectly become a source of suffering and pain to any one — ^not 
even tbe animals: 

(\) it sbonld describe things as they exist in nature; and 

(tt) it sbonld be competent to destroy doubt and uncertainty in 
ie=pect of spiritual matters. 

Bearing tbe above cbaracteristics of a tme scripture in mind, it 
can be seen at a glance that tbe claim of tbe Tedas to a Divine 
aurbcrsbip, tbrongb tbe medium of revelation, cannot be entertained 
by a rational mind Unpalatable as tbis statement may seem at first 
sigbt, there is nevertheless no escape from it: for tbe Hindus have 
themselves ‘ outgrown ’ their Vedas in many respects. For instance, 
they no longer worship Indra, Mitra, Vamna, and most of tbe 
remaining Vedic deities nowadays. What else can this change indicate, 
if not that the tme character of tbe Vedic gods was discovered to 
consist in pure personifications, and their worship consequently, suffered 
in public estimation? 

Tbe same conclusion is to be reached from tbe fact that modem 
Hinduism considers tbe sacrifices of animals and men enjoined in the 
Vedas as inhuman and degrading. Indeed, so far as sacrificial ritual 
15 concerned, later writers have endeavoured to interpret tbe test 
relating to sacrifices in an esoteric sense, but it is obvious from tbe 
ancient traditions and customs that have survived to tbe present day 
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that it was not originally intended to be so read. That its authorship 
must be ascribed to ' devouring ^ seers is only too obvious, for no truly 
vegetarian Tin could have ever dreamt of defiling his composition by 
employing a type of sanguinary symbolism which is not only open to 
misinterpretation, but which must also be disgusting to his natura;! 
instincts Thus, the portion relating to aiumail sacrifice cannot be 
the work of those who knew tapas (personified as Agni) to be the cause 
of salvation, but must have been added subsequently under some evil 
influence 

The evolution of Hinduism can now be traced with greater 
lucidity in the light of the above observations Bom in the poetic 
imagination of mystic onsis, as a means of perfecting the soul by 
chanting its praises, in the form of songs addressed to its various 
divine qualities, it descended to the succeeding generations as a 
collection of beautiful hymns, which, in course of time, were accepted 
as revealed tmth, and foimed the micleus of a new faith as soon as 
the emblematic nature of their composition was lost sight of by men. 
The earliest hymns were probably those which now compose the Rig 
Yeda, with the exception of such of them as sanction or indirectly lend 
countenance to animal sacrifice Their time significance vWas probably 
the common property of a large number of men at the time of their 
composition, and as they were not only regarded as beautiful from a 
purely literary point of view, but were also of material assistance in 
developing the soul, they were readily committed to memory, and 
employed in their daily meditation by mystically inclined poets and 
saints Their sanctity increasing with age, they became, with the 
lapse of time invested with the fullest amount of veneration paid to 
revealed truth, and were given credit for all sorts of miraculous powers 
by men Thus it was that the later generations received these hymns 
with moie veneration than undeiutanding of their true import and 
regarded them as the divme charter of their faith Having been set 
up as a scripture of divine authorship, the compilation of sacred hynma 
became the staidlng point of mysticism, and was encroached upon and 
enlarged from time to time The very first noteworthy addition that 
was made owes its origin to some evil influence* for all concerned; 


* The following account ot this inhuman mnovation is to be construed with the 
aid of the Jama Puraiws In the reign of rojo Vasn, long long ago, there arose a 
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lor nlule it meant siifiering and pain to tliose innocent beings nbose 
sacrifices irere tbencefortb to be offered to gods, it destined tbe sacrificer 
imnself and all those concerned in tbe taking of life, under tbe pretext 

dispute betsveen one 2varada and his co-pnpil, Parbat, as to the trne meaning of the 
Tvord aia vhich denoted an object used for the vorship of Gods The T-ord notv 
means both grams of nee more than three rears old, r-hich cannot take root, as 
veil as a he-goat Paroat, -rho had probably acquired a taste for flesh, maintained 
■that the vord meant only a He goat, vhile Xarada defended the old significance 
Parbat vas defeated by the force of pubbe opinion, the sanctity of long estabbshed 
-custom and the argument of his adversary, but he appealed to the raja, vho also 
happened to be a pupil of his father To mn over the raja to the side of Parbat, 
the latter’s mother secretly nsited him at the palace demanded the unpaid guru- 
dalshina (teacher’s remuneration or fee), due to her husband, and begged him to aUotv 
her to name the boon Tasn agreed, httle tombing ’’-hat vonld be asked of him, and 
gave his vord The mother of Parbat demanded that he should decide the issne m 
faronr of her son, and ’^onld not permit him to break his vord The ne^t day the maPer 
vas referred to Tasn, vho gave his opinion in favour of Parbat Thereupon Tasn 
vas destroyed and Parbat vas mmed ont of the kmgdom m disgrace but he resolved 
to preach and spread his doctrine to the best of his abflity. TThile he vas still meditatmg 
as to the course he should foUov, he vas met by a demon from Patala vho annroached 
him in his guise of a Brahman samt This demon, vho mtrodneed himself to Parbat 
as Sandihya Tift, vas, m his previous birth, a pnnee knovn by the name of iladhn- 
pinga'la, vho had been tricked mto surrendering his vould-be bnde by an nnsempuions 
rival It so happened that iladhnpmgala had the best chance of bemg selected at 
the szayamvara of a certain prmcess, Snlsa, havmg been privately accepted by her 
mother Bis rival, Sagar, came to knov of the secret arrangement and, bhnded by 
his passion for Snlsa, consulted his mantn (mimster) as to vhat should be done to 
vm the princess This vretch composed a spxmons vork on physiognomy, and secretly 
buried it under the xtayamtara pavilion: and vhen the invited pnnees had taken 
their seats m the assembly, he pretended to divme the emstence of an old and authentic 
sactra (scripture) underground To cut a long story short, the forged mannserrpt vas 
dug ont and the man vas requested to read it in the assembly 

He began its perusal, and soon came to the description of eyes for vhich Zdadha- 
pingala vas particularly uoted It vas vith great relish and zest that this enemy of 
Madhnpingala emphasized every passage of the forgery vhich condemned the type of 
I.Iadhnpmgala’s eves, describing them as unlucky and their possessor, as ill-starred, 
unfortunate and the cause of bad luck to his friends and family Poor d^Iadhunmgala 
oroke mto tears and left the assembly. Cmshed, humiliated and defeated m this vile 
manner, he tore o5 his garments, and gave up the vorld to lead the life of a 
mendicant Just then Snlsa entered the pavflion, and accented Sagar as her husband 

A short tune after this, iladhnpmgala heard from a physiognomist that he had 
teen tricked and taken m and deprived of the bnde of his choice by nnsempuions 
means, and died m a paronysm of rage vhich foUoved the discovery. He vas reborn 
as a fiend m a region of the Patala, recollected the fraud practised njxin him in his" 
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of religion, to suffering and pain hereafter, and pltimate'ly a'lsa brought 
discredit on the sanctity of the original and genuine Veda itself 


last life on earth, and vowed to be revenged upon its perpetrators He set out imme- 
diately for the world of men, and encountered Parbat just after be bad been turned 
out of the city of A^asu and at the time when be was meditatmg on the best course- 
lo pursue to popularise his interpretation of the word aja Finding Parbat a useful 
and leady tool for wreaking bis dreadly vengeance on bis bated rival, be promptly offered 
to assist him m his vile mission Accordmg to this unholy compact between man and fiend,. 
Parbat was to proceed to Sugar’s city where Mahakala — this was the real name of 
the demon — was to spread all kinds of plague and pestilence which would be removed 
'at Parbat’s intercession, so that he ’might acquire respect m the eyes of the people 
whom he intended to convert to his news The demon kept his word, and Parbat 
found the whole population suffering from malignant diseases, which he began to 
treat successfully with his mcantations But for every disease that was cured two 
others appeared in the fated kingdom, till people began to believe that they had incurred 
the vrath of gods, and sought the advice of Parbat, whom they had now begun to look 
upon as their chief benefactor Some time passed away in this manner, and at last 
it vas thought that the moment favourable for the introduction of the new system of 
sacrificial rite had arrived At first there was considerable opposition to the idea 
of animal sacrifice , but long and intolerable suffering, great respect bordering on 
veneration for Parbat, and, the most important of all, faith in his miraculous power,, 
built, as it vas, on an actual demonstration of the practical utility of his system, 
inclined less stout hearts to carry out his suggestion Meat was first of all given 

as a remedy for certam diseases, and it never failed in the promised effect What 

Parbat had failed m establishmg by argument, he succeeded in proving by this method 
of practical demonstration with the the help of his demon accomplice Gradually and 

steadily the number of converts to his views increased, till at last an ajamedha was. 

celebiated, on Parbat's assurance that the victim suffered no pains and went direct 

up to hea\en Here also Mahakala’s powers were relied upon, and they did not 
fail him either, for just as the victim writhed and groaned under the ' sacred ’ knife, 
Mahakala created, by his power of Maya, a vtmana (a kind of aerial chariot) carrying 
a he goat, ‘ happy and smiling,’ heavenvard Nothmg more was needed to convince 

the demoralised inhabitants of Sagar’s kingdom , the nja medha was followed by a 
qo mcdha (cov sacrifice), that bv an aswa medha (horse sacrifice) , and finally puriiia- 
mcdhn (human ■sacrifice) vas also celebrated uith great eclat, each one immediately 

bearing the fruit ascribed to it In each case the animal or man slaughtered was also 
sboun to be ascending to heaven As time wore on, people got over their early 

prejudice against sacrificing living beings and eating their flesh, till, finally, sacrifice 
came to be regarded as the shortest cut to heaven for the victim A statement to this 
effect vas actuallv incorporated in the text of the sacrificial works composed at the 
time, and so great vas the faith people acquired in these rites that many persons 
came villinglv foruard to offer themsehes as Mctims, belieMng that they would reach 
heaicn at once bv so doing Finallv, Sulsa and her deceitful lover. Sugar, also offered 
thcm-^elves as sacrificial offering to propitiate the gods, and were cut up on the altar' 
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But the inore thoug'htful of men soon beg’an to perceive that the 
efficacy of sacrifice ivas more imaginary than real, and felt convinced 
that the shedding of blood could never be the means of one’s own or 
the victim’s salvation The custom had, however, taken deep root, 
and could not be eradicated in a day It was only after the lapse of a 
iong long time that the wave of reaction against this ciniel practice 
acquired sufficient force to render an alteration of the sacrificial text 


The demon’s vow was thns fulfilled , he had the full ‘ pound ' of his vengeance, 
and departed to the nether regions His departure considerably affected the artificial 
efl&cacy of sacnfice, but as it also carried away the source of plagues and pestilence, 
it was not immediately noticed The inability to demonstrate the statement of the 

newly compiled ‘ sacred ’ text, which laid down that the victims of sacnfice went 

direct up to heaven, was explamed by the suggestion of some error in pronunciation 
or proper recitation of the holy mantras that used to be chanted at the tune, or in 
some other similar way In the meantime, elaborate directions had been prepared for the 
ofSciatmg priests, and a whole code of ceremonial ntual had been arranged in which 
mmute details were carefully studied Probably some of the older hymns (of the 

Eigveda period) had also been altered to suit the requirements of the new order of 

thmgs established by Parbat and his underlmgs Prom Sagar’s provmce the new 
doctrine spread far and wide , and, even after the departure of the demon to his 
own place, the powers of the priests acquired by the practising of animal magnetism, 
yoga and the like, m which departments of knowledge they seem to have been well 
mstructed, sufSced to attract fresh converts to Parbat’s unholy cause 

The above narration receives direct confirmation and support from an account 
given in 338th section of the Santi Parva of the Mahabharat itself, accordmg to which 
^^asu was a great raja and had an aerial car given to him by Indra He was called 
upon to arbitrate between certam devas and pisis as to the meanmg of the word aja The 
former were contending that the word only meant a he-goat, but the ri§is did not 
admit their claim They urged 

“ The Vedic Smti declares that m sacnfices the offermgs should consist of 
(vegetable) seeds Seeds are called afas It behoveth you not to slay goats Ye deities, 
that cannot be the religion of good and righteous people in which the slaughter of 

animals is laid down This, agam, is the kritd age How can animals be slaughtered 

m this epoch of righteousness? ” 

A^asu was then appomted the sole arbitrator between them, and he decided the 
pomt against the nsis, who thereupon cursed him, so that he was engulfed by the 
earth In the 337th section of the same Parva it is also stated that Vasu was a 

righteous king who abstained from domg any mjury to any creature, and that he 

had performed an ashwamedha ya^na (horse sacnfice), m which no animals were slain, 
aU the reqmsites of the sacrifice consistmg of the productions of the wilderness 
This account is also to be found m the Hindi ViSwakofia, Vol vii 498 
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a'lnatto of %6b6ssity Blit this was no easy matter to accomplish, for 
once the sanctity attaching- to scripture is deliberately denied in respect 
of a single verse, the whole foundation of a mystic creed, whose binding 
force IS inseparably associated with its supposed revelation, must 
necessarily become undermined. The pruning of the Vedas was, 
therefore,' out of the question, and the enlightened reformer had to 
resort to ' symbolism, the only other method of introducing reform 
without interfering with the sanction of authority revelation is invested 
with Accordingly, a symbolical, hence, an esoteric, basis was sought 
for the interpretation of the Vedic text, and the features of distinction 
of the principal types of sacrificial beasts as well as the etymological 
significance of their names was made use of to construct a theory of 
hidden interpretation Thus it was that the ram, the he-goat and the 
bull, three of the most common beasts in the category of sacrificial 
animals, came to be recognised as emblems’’^ of certain negative 
tendencies whose eradication is necessary for spiritual evolution and 
the attainment of mokslia The device had the desired effect, for while 
it left the authority of the Veda, as a revealed scnpture, untouched, 
on the one hand, it put a stop to the harmful and inhuman system of 
sacrifice, and turned men’s thoughts in the right direction in this 
respect, on the other 

But the seed of evil which had been sown proved to be endowed 
with greater vigour than could be nipped by the spiritualising of the 
sacnficial cult For the whole of the mystic world, which seems to 
have always tahen its cue in the sacred lore, prinoipaJlly from the 
fountain-head of mysticism (see ‘ The Fountain-head of Religion ’ by 
Ganga Prasad, M A ) in Bharatavarsa (India) — whatever might have 
been its boundaries at the time — had imbibed the new doctrine of 
getting into heaven through the agency of sacnficial Mood, and could 
not be persuaded to discontinue a practice which almost directly 
sanctioned their favourite food, the animal flesh It is not always 
possible, at this i emote period of time, to follow the waves of action 
and leaction set up by the changing attitude of Hindu thought in the 
outside world; but we are not altogether without a strong actual 
parallel This is furnished by the teaching of Judaism which seems 


* See ante, chapter VIJLl 
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to liaTe passed tiirough. the same Jands of mental changes toward the 
sacrificial cult as those of Hinduism The text (1 Sam xv 2Z ) — 

“ Has the Lord as great a delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obey- 
ing the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams ” — 

IS a strong condemnation of a practice in vogue,' The attempt to 
spiritualise the text became clearly marked when it was said* 

“ I ivill take no bullock ont of thy honse, nor he-goats ont of thy folds If I 
ivere hungry I ivonld hot tell thee ivil'l I eat the flesh of bnlls, or drink the blood 
of goats? Offer onto God thanksgiving, and pay thy tows onto the most high” — 
(Ps 11 9—15) 

Jeremiah further develops the idea, and makes the Lord say. — 

“ I spake not onto your fathers, nor commanded them concerning bnmt 
offermgs or sacrifices but this thing commanded I them, saying, obey my voice and 
walk ye in all the ways that I have commanded yon, that it may be well unto you '* 
— Jeremiah, vu 21 — 23 

These passages furnish too close a resemblance to the vicissitudes 
of Hindu faith to be a mere coincidence, and betray the hand of the 
same agency whom Deussen encountered in the Bnhad-Aranyakam (The 
System of the Yedanta, p 8), engaged in spiritualising the sacri- 
ficial cult The practice, however, continues to this day. The result 
IS that Hinduism now finds itself face to face with its own progeny, 
brought up and reared in a foreign land, defying its authority, and 
also finds its own scripture furnishing its adversaries with arguments 
in support of the now heartily abhorred go-m^dha In recent years, 
Swami Dayananda Sarasvati, a talented grammarian, and the founder 
of the Arya Sama], tried to tide over the difficulty by boldly denying 
that the Yedas had anjihing to do with animal sacrifice and by 
challenging, in a wholesale manner, their current translations by 
European scholars, but an attempt of this kind is hardly likely to 
succeed in the face of facts which speak foi themselves. Old established 
usage certainly points to the followers of the Yedas having actually 
followed the sacrificial cult Even today there are high caste Hindus 
who perform animal sacrifices, with Brahmanas officiatmg as pnests 
This state of things could never hape been openly tolerated in a purely 
vegetarian creed, and points to a more general prevalence of the cult 
in the past Meat-eatmg, too, is not uncommon among the Hmdus, 
includmg the Brahmanas , and it has its own tale to tell It is not 
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tliat it IS eaten in secret, but that tliose -wbo take it are not supposed 

to be any the less Hindus foi that reason, tbou^b many do not take it 

by choice This general recognition of its suitability, as an article of 
food, could never have been possible in the past, in view of the rigid 
obseivance of the rules of good conduct and caste-excilusiveness by all 
classes of Hindus, unless flesh had come to be sanctioned by some high 

authority, which cannot but be that of the sacrificial text We 

therefore conclude that the Arya Samajist’s version is not the true 
reading of the Vedas * So far as the English translations are concerned, 

* To determine the merit and worth of their interpretation still further, we must 
examme the Aryasamajists’ rendering of Agni and Indra which according to Mr Guru 
Datta, a follower of S Dayananda and the famous author of the Termmology 
of the Vedas, only imply heat or the science of trainmg horses and a governmg people, 
respectively Mr Guru Datta challenges the accuracy of the translations of the Vedas 
made by modern Orientalists, Max Muller and others, and contends that their error 
lias arisen from their treatmg general terms as proper nouns European scholars, it 
will be seen, have followed in the footsteps of certam Hmdu commentators — Mahidhara, 
Sayana and others — but Mr Guru Datta adheres to the method laid down by Yaska, 
the author of Nirukta, which consists m reading every word m the light of its derivative 
■sense We have already sufSciently criticised the European version, and shall, therefore, 
now proceed to determme the merit of Mr Guru Datta’ s readmg by comparing it with 
that of Prof Max Muller The passage selected by us for the purposes of a com- 
parison IS the one selected by Mr Guru Datta himself, and consists of the first three 
mantras of the 162nd suTcta of the Big Veda Mr Guru Datta’s version as well as 
that of Prof Max Muller are both given m the Terminology of the Vedas, and 
read thus — 


Mr Guru Datta 

1 “We shall describe the power gene- 
rating virtues of the energetic horses en- 
dowed with brilliant properties, or the 
virtues of the vigorous force of heat which 
learned or scientific men can evoke to 
work for purposes of appliances (not sacri- 
fice) 

2 “ They who preach that only wealth 
earned by righteous means should be 
appropriated and spent, and those bom 
in wisdom, who are well-versed in question- 
ing others elegantly, in the science of 
forms and m correcting the unwise, 
these and such alone drinl the potion 
of strength and of power to govern 

64 ! 


Prof Mob MUller 

1 “ May Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, 

Ayu, Indra, the Lord of the Eibhus, and 
the Maruts not rebuke us, because we shall 
proclaim at the sacrifice the virtues of the 
swift horse sprung from the gods 


2 “ When they lead before the horse, 

which IS decked with pure gold ornaments, 
the offering, firmly grasped, the spotted 
goat bleats while walking onwards , it 
goes the path beloved by Indra- and 
Pushan 
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it is not likely that tliey 'oould be wrong: alt-ogetliei , since they are 
based on tlie leadings of recognised Hindu commentators tfiemselves; 
nor iiaxe tiiey been condemned by the Hindus generally. 


3 “ The goat possessed of useful pro- 3 “ This goat, destined for all the 

perties yields mill as a strengthening food gods, is led first with the qnick horse, as 

for hoT'^es The best cereal is useful when Pnshan s share; for Trashtn himself raises 
viade into pleasant food well-prepared by to giory this pleasant offering which is 
an apt cool according to the modes diclat- bronght with the horse ” 
ed by specific Inowledge of the properties 
of foods ” 

The italics are onrs and their force will be appreciated b-^ any one who will 
bnt bear m mind the statement of Stcanii Dayananda that the siilta m question “ is 
an exposition of aSica tidya which means the science of traJiing horses and the 

science of heat which pervades evervwhere in the shape of electricity ” (The Ter- 
mmologv of the Yedas, p 38) Unfortunately for this readmg, the relevancy of tram- 
mg horses or of excellence m the culmarv art is not m any way made clear or 

estabbshed by good reason 

There is httle, if any, merit, mdeed, in the other version also, if taken m a 
literal sense, bnt its relevancy is apparent from its general conformity to an actaally 
prevalent usage which has undoubtedly descended from great antiquity 

It IS, no doubt, true that the Tedic terms are almost wholly yaitgic (derivative), 
as opposed to nirhi whose sense is arbitrarilv fixed by men, bnt it is equally true 
that practicallv the whole vocabulary of the Sanskrit language consists of words corned 
from simple roots by definite etvmological processes This peculiarity has extended 
itself even to proper nouns — names of persons especiallv, e g , Ttama is he who causes 
delight or is delightful and pleasmg Thus it is alwpvs possible to question the validity 
of anv particular version from one pomt of view or another, but it is evident that no 
satisfactorv results can be arrived at m this manner 

In manv instances root meaning will be a mfBcient mdex to the sense of words 
but often it will be necessarv to resort to the current or acquired expression to get at 
the truth care bemg taken not to sacrifice awav the sense of relevancy of thmgs bv 

an overzealous attitude of the mmd to establish a tavounte view For thw reason, 

it unll not be correct to sav that Indra aliiavs means the govemmg people ’ and 

nothing but the goiemmg people, dgni, never anvthmg other than the science of 
framing horses or heat, and so forth Agni as heat, and Indra, as a govemmg 

people can, surelv, have no claim to a special importance to be entitled to have a 
verv large number of the Tedic hvmns ‘ dedicated ’ to themselves especiallv when 
their opposites — respectnelv cold and a nation that is raled by another— are given 
no place in the gallerv of the Tedic ‘ gods (dezatas) There are mnumerable other 
sciences professions arts and the methods of traimng animals which are no 
less important or useful than agni and indra as understood bv ilr Guru Datta, vet 
we find no hymns dedicated to them m the Tedas 1 Neither the science of training 
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To revert to tlie evolution of Hinduism, the validity of our 
conclusions wi'U he appaient to any one who will give full considera- 
tion to the following facts. — 

(1) The Yedas, if literally interpreted, do enjoin animal and 
even human sacrifice 


horses nor a goTerning people are mcluded m the six categories of things to be 
— (i) time, (ii) locality, (iii) force, (iv) human spirit, (v) deliberate activities, 
and (vi) vital activities — ^laid down m the Termmology of the Vedas (see pages 63 and 
64), notwithstanding the fact that Mr Guru Datta’s classification was made expressly 
for the purpose of determining the class of the Vedic devatas, and is neither scientific 
nor philosophically sound by any means Heat may, indeed, be said to fall m the category 
of force, as it no doubt does , but as a member of its class its special claim to precedence 
over the other forces of nature remains to be established 

,We, thus, find ourselves forced to acknowledge the fact that Agni and Indra, 
as two of the devatas of the Vedic hymns, do not sigmfy heat, the science of trainmg 
hcrses or a governing people, but must represent certain aspects or faculties of the ’ 
soul For similar reasons, Dvaus and Prithm are not the sky and earth, but spirit 
and matter, respectively But the most important of gods are 33, which number 
comprises eleven Budras, eight Vasus, twelve Adityas, Indra and Prajapah 

The Eudras represent those functions of life the cessation of which signifies 
death They are called Eudras (from rud to weep) because of the association of the idea 
of weepmg with death, the friends and relation of a dead man having been observed 
to mourn his loss In all probability they refer to eleven important functions of the soul, 
namely, those of the five organs of sensation, five of action and the mmd 

The eight vasus probably symbolise the eight principal karmas, or rather the 

functions performed by the soul under their mfluence According to some writers the 
vasus are emblematic of eight lands of abodes, namely, (i) heated cosmic bodies, 
(ii) planets, (lu) atmospheres, (iv) superterrestrial places, (v) suns, (vi) rays of ethereal 
space, (vii) satellites, and (viii) stars (the Termmology of the Vedas, p 55) They are, 

however, more likely to be the functions residing m the bodily organs, because they 

are different manifestations of the energy of the soul In a passage in the Atharva 
Veda (see the Terminology of the Vedas, p 64) they are described as different 
kinds of organic functions , while according to the Brihad Arapyaka Upanisad, ‘ the 
path leading to the discovery of the thirty-three gods starts from the aJcd^a in the 
heart '* (the Permanent History of Bharata Varsha, vol i p 432) 

We now come to Adityas whose number is said to be twelve It is, however, 
evident that they have not always been considered so many According to W J 
Wilkins (see The Hindu Mythology, p 18) — 

“ This name [Adityas] simply signifies the descendants of Aditi In one passage 
in the Eig Veda the names of six are given Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Varuna, 
Daksha and Amsa In another passage they are said to be seven in number, though 

* In his “ Ocpiilt Spioncp In India," p IIS, I.ouis Jacolllot shows on the anthoritr of Slonu, that the soni 
Itself If regarded n-- the nfsemblage of gods 
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(2) The Hindis axe now strongly opposed to cow-killing and 
knnian sacrifice, both of wbicb are enjoined in tbeir scriptures (if taken 
liteiallv) under the ‘ sacred ’ names of go-zndi purusa-medhas 
respectirely. 


their names are not given In a third, eight is the nnmber mentioned ; but ‘ of the 
eight sons of Aditi, vrho ■were bom from her body, she approached the gods with 
seven, and cast out ilarttanda (the eighth).’ As the names of these sons given 
in different parts of the Tedas do not agree with each other, it is difficult to know 
who were regarded as Aditvas In the ‘ Satapatha Brahmana ' and the Puranas the 
number of the Adityas is mcreased to twelve ” 

“ Adityas,” says the Bhanshya Parana (see the Permanent History of Bharat 
Tarsha, Tol I pp ISl and 489), “ is so named because of his being the adi or first 

among the Devas ” According to certam other writers, Adityas are onlv the twelve 

months of a solar year (the Terminology of the Yedas, p 55), and so named because 
thev extract every thing from this world. It is not easy to follow what is precisely 
meant by this; but it seems more probable that the Adityas represent the primary 
100011005 of spurt whose pure essence is symbolised by Surya, the Sun, which is 
an excellent emblem for jnana (knowledge) Hence the Adityas, whatever be their 
number — for that depends on human classification — are only the different aspects of, 
the soul -with respect to its special function of knowing Thus, Taruna, who cuts a 
ludicrous figure as one of the months of a solar year, is the impersonation of kanmc 
force for ‘ he -witnesses men's truth and falsehood ’ (Hindu Mythology, page 39) His 
function seems to have been enlarged m another place to embrace the whole range 
■of phenomena, for he ‘ knows the flight of the birds m the sky, the course of the 
far travellmg wind, the paths of the ships in the ocean, and beholds all thmgs that 

have been or shall be done ’ Yaruna is said to be the presidmg deity of the sea 

probably because of the sea bemg the symbol of samstra (transmigration) 

Other Adityas, similarly, cannot represent the months of a solar year, but 
different functions of the soul On the whole, we are mchned to identify these Adityas 
with the eight kinds of knowledge (see the Practical Path, Chapter Y) and the four 
kmds of perceptions, namely, the all-embracmg, the clairvoyant, the visual and the 
non-visual forms of perception (Ibid , Chap Y) 

There remam Indra and Prajapati to be dealt with Of these, the former has 
already been described m this book,* but the latter is the patt (Hord) of prajas progeny, 
hence the numerous functions of life), and is a symbol for the controUmg function 
of the heart (see the Permanent History of Bharata, Yol I. pp. 492 and 499) 

The above explanation practically disposes of the Hindu pantheon, though the 
nnmber of its ‘ gods ’ is said to be no less than thirty -three crores (a crore is equal 
to ten millions) ; for the remaining members of the divme household are only the 
metaphysical ‘ offsprmg ’ of the more important thirty-three, which are reducible to 
three, arfd, m the ultimate analysis, to the one supreme divimty, the Soul of the 
■worshipper himself Our explanation, it will be seen, avoids not only the element 
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( 3 ) Aha-medha lias died out aitog-ether ; and the same is the case 
with aja-77iedha, notwithstanding- that goat’s flesh is still offered to 
propitiate certain gods and goddesses by a few superstitious men 


of irrelevancy m Mr Guru Datta’s reading and of inconsistency m the European 
version, but also enables us to catch a full view of the Hindu mind engaged m 

taking a census of its ‘ gods ’ Many of the conundrums and puzzles connected with 
the pedigrees of these gods, which have stubbornly defied investigation, find an easy 
solution m their metaphysical origin , for with the numerous functions of life being 
in a manner mterdependent on one another, it must at times happen that the mytho- 
logical rendermg of the metaphysical conceptions of their origin should present features 
of incongruity m their relationship which to an unimtiated mmd appear to be irrecon- 
cilable, and, therefore, false Some of the ‘ gods,’ it will be observed, are said to 

be the fathers of their own fathers, while some are co eval with their progenitors. 

Such accounts, though highly misleadmg in their nature, are not peculiar to Hinduism 
alone , they, are to be found m all systems of mythology and mysticism, e g , the 

dogma of the co existence of the ‘ Esther ’ and the ‘ Son ’ in the Christian creed Their 

explanation is simple and easy when the metaphysical origin of their conceptions; 

18 known, but tortuous and misleading otherwise He who would solve the mystery 
of the celestial kingdom and the hierarchy of gods, should, first of all, procure 

the lubricant of nayavada (the philosophy of standpoints) without which the key of 
intellectualism does not turn m the rusty mythological locks that have remained un- 
opened for ages He should then make a bundle of his personal beliefs and private 
prejudices, and throw it away from him before entering the adytum of the ‘ powers ’ 
that control the destmies of all living Thus alone would he discover the truth as it 
exists in and for itself, and avoid fallmg a victim to error and prejudiced belief. 

The intelligent reader will now find that the soul personified as In'dra in its aspect 
of the enjoyer of matter through the tndrtyas (senses), is the progeny of Dyaus and 

Prithivi (Spirit and Matter), and yet the father of his own father in the sense that 

the stddhatman (a pure perfected spirit) is actually the residue of the impure ego 
itself stripped of its impurities I That these conceptions are not always quite scientific 
does not detract from the merit of the explanation, since we are merely concerned 
in unravelling the mystery of mythology, not in proving it to be scientific against 
facts As a general rule it will be found that the element of contradiction and 
incongrmtv in the mythologies is a sure index to a mixmg up, m a manner unwarranted 
bv strict metaphysics, of the results obtained from different standpomts It is, there- 
fore, safe to sav that whatever is found to be irreconcilable to reason and rationalism 
in religion is not a representation of a ‘ fact,’ uhether it mean a being or a state 
of existence in nature, but essentially and truly a mental concept, formed %\ith the aid 
of some general principle or other in the factory of a somewhat extraiagant imagination 
The most remarkable of the post-Vedic conceptions, the one which has nou practically 

usurped the 'nhole field, not onli of the Hindu uorld, but of almost three fourths of 

the human race — the idea of a supreme creator and ruler of the uniierse — furnishes 
about the most striking illustration of this rule Probablv the nucleus of thought 
which has sened as a foundation for this conception is to be found in Vls^akarman, 
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(4) The sacrificial text still forms part of the Hindu scriptures, 
though it IS clear that its interpretation has heen changed from a 
literal to an esotenc sense * 


the artificer of the celestials and an embodiment of the poet-sage’s idea of the form- 
makmg, t e , the mechamcal aspect of nature The Hindu mind, puzzled at the natural 
functionmg of substances, seems finally to ha%e arrived at the conclusion that it could 
not be devoid of a cause, and unable to conceive a rational basis for this vague and 
shadov^ supposition of its oivn to have promptly created a nev category of force, 
labelling it adnata, the unknown (from a, not, and dpSta, perceived, hence knm n) 
In obedience to the same personifymg impulse to which the other gods of the pantheon 
are indebted for their existence and being, the adfiHa became, in due course of 
time clothed with all the attributes of divinity, and being, ex-hypothesi, the source 
of the activities of all other ‘ detatas,' and, therefore, the most powerful of them all — 
whence the word ISvara signifymg he who is miested with eSvariya, i e , power, 
dominion or mastery — ^uas finally ushered into the Tsorld as the Great Unknown 

Havmg been set up as the most supreme divinity of the Hindu pantheon, the Unknown 

began to extend its dominion beyond the Hindu w'orld, and like some of its predecessors, 
Mitra and others, soon managed to mstal itself in other lands, in some of which he is 
regarded as the creator of good and bad both Accordingly, T^aiah regards his god as 
the creator of good and evil alike (see Isaiah, xlv 6-7) Muhammad, too, contented 
himself with Isaiah’s view, and declared that good and evil were both created by god, there 
being no other creator in the world This, no doubt, is the vulgar view, which 
Ignores the underlying truth , but the fallacy is the most popular one m this instance, 
and has to be reckoned nith As the creator of good and evil, the simple adnata, 
conceived perhaps m the mind of a forest recluse not narticularly noted for his philosophi- 
cal acumen, has now that its metaphvsical ongm has been lost sight of in the dm and 
fury of a hot controversy concerning its nature and existence, become the repository of 
all kinds of discrepancies rnd incongruities It could not even be otherwise, for being 

conceived in the imagination of man as the solitary source of all movement and func- 

tion, it could not well refuse to accept responsibility for the different kinds of activities — 
larmtc, functional and the like In more recent times the personification has also 
come to be associated with the ideal of the soul, which is conceived to consist in becom- 
mg absorbed in the godhead Thus, the original metaphysical concept of ultimate force 
now represents at least four different things, namely, (1) the mechanical side of nature, 
f2) the function of pure spirit and other substances, (3) the force of Larma and (4) the 
final goal of the soul It is the combination of these four distmct and irreconcilable 
notions, loosely formed by a metaphysically inclined mind, which is the fruitful source 
of error and dispute m the world of thought today 

* Cf the following from Deussen’s System of the Vedanta (English translation 
by Charles Johnston, p 8) — 

“ it IS the fact that in them [the aranyahasl we meet abundantly a 

wonderful spuitualising of the sacrificial cult in place of the practical carrymg out 
of the ceremonies, comes meditation upon them, and with a symbolical change of 
meaning, which then leads on farther to the loftiest thoughts Let the opening passage 
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g-ods and goddesses are merely enlaxgemejits of tlieir original concep- 
tions in tlie Tedas.' It is also to be borne in mind tbat tke cessatiott 
of tbe trorsbip of Tedic gods — Indra. Tamna. and tbe like — is also 
indicatiTe of the fact tliat it tras due to tbe discoterv of tiieir trne 
narore. so that v-hen people discovered them to be pare nersoniScations 
of mental abstractions they desisted from the tvorship tthich nsed to be 
performed for their propitianon. Probably the key to the intemreta- 
tion of the Tedas and the character of Tedic gods vras never completely 
lost sight oz. hovrever much the laity and even the ordinary Br<z^tmana- 
and sadlms might have remained ignorant of its existence. The vrave 
of intellectualism. v-h£ch foilotted the reaction against saeriScial 
ritualism of the Brahmana period, seems. to~ards its end. to have been 
characterised by a too free use of this key. A vhole host of gods and 
goddesses, vrhose number has been popularly estimated at ddO.OOOjOOO. 
thus sprang from the original and limited Tedic stock in the Epic and 
the Puranic periods. A fetr additional personihcations. such as that 
of Erishna. also seem to have been made by the authors of H indu 
Fnrancf, It is. ho~ever. only fair to add that, vhile the Eamayana 
and the Hahabharata. and the Purcnas also, introduced a lot of confusion, 
in history by dressing up real historical hgures in mystic and symbolical 
garb." they at the same time ekected immense reform in religious 
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The lesnlt is that, instead of clearing up the doubts and difficulties of 
men which is the aim of tiue metaphysics, they made their own creed 


iniphcation) and, at tunes, also, anupalabdhi (mference by negation) But analogy is 
evidently not hi ng other than a form of anumanabhasa (fallacy of inference) pure and 
simple, nrhile arihapalti (corollary) and anupalabdhi are included m the true logical 
inference The remammg three, namely, direct observation, inference and rebable 
testimony, are, broadly speakmg, the proper sources of pramana, in spite of the refusal 
of the VaiSe§ikas to admit the last named, for reliable testimony is the sole means 
of a knovrledge of thmgs beyond perception and inference both The Santhyan school, 
- no doubt, recognises these three forms of pramana, but it assumes the infallibility of 
the Tedas, and its logical processes include mference by analogy, e g , the conclusion 
that all mango trees must be m blossom, because one is seen to be m that condition 
(The Sankhya-Earika , Eng Trans , pnbl by lilr Tooka Bam Tatya, p 30). One 
might as vrell infer that all dogs have them tails cut on seemg one with a cut-off tail ' 
TTe now come to the tattvas without a clear determmation of which no headway 
can be made in philosophy or rehgion The tattvas signify the essential pomts, or 
heads, under which the subject of enquiry is to be studied, and must be determmed 
rationaUy, that is to say not m a haphazard manner, but by the exact methods of 
scientific analysis The scope and aim of religion bemg the prosperity and, ultimately, 
also the salvation of Iivmg beings, its mvestigation is dmected to the ascertainment 
of the nature of the soul as well as of the causes which go to cripple its natural 
freedom and energv and those that enable it to attam the Supreme Seat The true 
tattvas, therefore, are only those — pva, apva, and the like — ^which are laid down m 
the Jama Siddhanta, all others bemg forms of taitvabhasa — a falsehood masqueradmg 
in the garb of a tattva , 

Bearmg these observations m mmd, we shall see how far the six schools mav 
be said to have got hold of the right tattvas To begin with the Sankhyan philosophy, 
which lays down the twenty-five tattvas enumerated m the tenth chapter, we have seen 
that it has but little to commend it to commonsense, the semblance to a tattva bemg 
traceable only in the case of purusa and prakrttt which alone are eternal It leaves out of 
enumeration such important substances as Time and Space, while unimportant ’ thmgs, 
eg., organs of action, are given separate places It does not even appear what is 
the basis of them selection, since many important functions of a similar kmd, eg, 
those of digestion and cmculation of blood, are altogether ignored The whole system 
IS supposed to be a scientific and highly rational explanation of the subject of Karma, 
transmigration and moKslia, yet no endeavour is made to explain anything m this 
connection, and the whole of this most important department of the spiritual science 
IS conspicuous by its absence among the tattvas 

The Kaiyayikas posit sixteen prmciples as follows — 

(i) pramana (valid knowledge), 

(n) prameya (objects of knowledge), 

(iii) sanshaya (doubt), 

(iv) prayojana (purpose), 

(v) dnitanta (exemplification). 




